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Harper & Row, Publishers 

announces 

FUNDAMENTALS 
of RECREATION 

Thomas S. Yukic 

An analysis of recreation in the American 
urban setting, discussing historical progress of 
the recreation movement; change and status; 
philosophical views and interpretations; ef¬ 
fects of social forces and modern phenomena 
such as industrialization; prominent patterns 
of public, voluntary, private, and commercial 
agencies; main types of recreation programs; 
and principles and standards as applied to 
basic community areas. (Teacher’s Manual). 
Paper 180 pp. $2.80 


Please send .. copies al FUNDAMENTALS OF RECREATION 

by Thomas S. Yukic at $2.50 each 

□ I enclose Q Send C.O.D. 

15% discount to teachers 


Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 E, 33rd St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


POWERFUL PATENTED PLUNGER CLEARS 

CLOGGED TOILETS 

in a jiffy! 


Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 

TOILAFLEX 



Toilet [aiRHsa] plunger 

Ordinary plungers don’t seat 
properly. They permit com¬ 
pressed air and water to splash 
back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 
obstruction. 

With “TOILAFLEX”, ex¬ 
pressly designed for toilets, no 
air or water can escape. The 
full pressure plows through the 
clogging mass and swishes it 
down. Can’t miss! 


• Double cup, double-pressure Get o "TOitAFLIX" for your hem- jo. 

_ .. , ... Positive insurance' against llnsfed toilet. 

• Tapered tail gives air-tight fit 

• Designed to flex at any angle 

• Centers, Can’t Skid around Higher in Canada 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR HARDWARE SUPPLIER 


STAGECRAFT PORTABLE OUTDOOR SHELL 

Symphony and Band Enclosure for Park and Beach Locations 





Photograph, courtesy of the Philadelphia Orchestra Association. 

THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA REHEARSING IN A STAGECRAFT PORTABLE OUT¬ 
DOOR SYMPHONY SHELL ERECTED FOR A SPECIAL CONCERT AT GARDEN STATE 
.PARK, CAMDEN. NEW JERSEY. 


DEVELOPED BY STAGECRAFT 

Designers and Consultants in the field 
of Musical Acoustics. 

• Portable Outdoor Shells 

• Indoor Symphony Enclosures 

• Touring Recital Shells 

• Sound Reinforcement Systems 

• Musical Acoustic Consulting Services 

For further information write: 

{ STAGECRAFT CORP. Div. 6-B j 

I 25 Belden Avenue, Norwolk, Connecticut j 

| Name 

I 

I Organization 
! Address 



When writing to our advertisers please mention Rr.CRf.ATiON. 






























FUND RAISING? 


"JA& Sws&L amt £oai^ ix)mj, n 


$240 to $20,000 or more can be raised by your group during your Fund 
Raising Campaign using “The Sweet and Easy Way” to fund raising. 



Give Your Group a Lift 
Selling 
Dutch Maid 
Party Time Assortment 

★ For TOP Quality ★ TOP Value 
and ★ TOP Profit 


From Dutch Maid’s spotless confection kitchens we bring you one 
full pound of mouth-watering goodness an assortment of delectable 
milk chocolate-enrobed confections designed for and sold by fund 
raising groups exclusively. NEVER SOLD IN STORES. 


Mail In Coupon 
for 

Complete Information 
on 

“JhsL Sjlosi&L amt £oai^ ix)cujl' 

to 

Fund Raising 


| Mr. Philip Emaus 

| Dutch Maid Quality Conleetion Kitchens 
t 60 Clifton Blvd. 

I Clifton. N. J. 

■ Name . 

j Address . 

j City. State 

I Organization . 

J Phone . 

| Age—if under 21 . 

L_ 
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RECREATION 


Editor in Chief, Joseph Hrkmik.rgast 
Editor , Dorotih Donaldson 
Assistant. Editor, Kiaira Dki.am 

Associate Editor for Program 
Virginia Mussulm an 

Business Manager 
Frank Rowe 

Advertising Manager 
Esta Gluck 


On the Cover 

This will be a great year for music! 
Music making is spreading among the 
working men in all parts of the country. 
Here, painter Tony Urso of the Long 
Island Railroad indulges in a hit of rec¬ 
reation during his lunch hour. Photo 
courtesy American Music Conference. 


Next Month 

Dance fs Recreation, the new pam¬ 
phlet in the series on The Performing 
Arts as Recreation will appear, as a 
bonus to Recreation subscribers, in 
our February issue. “Let us dance 
more,” says Anna Pavlova, “hut let us 
win more beauty in our dancing as in 
our lives.” You will have a chance to 
sample it in advance, after which it will 
be sold as a separate pamphlet, as are 
the others on music and dance. Among 
magazine feature articles, some will 
hold promise of the coming Spring, even 
though February may be blizzarding at 
the time. “Supply and Demand for 
Parhlands” is a substantial piece by 
George Rutler on the problems of en¬ 
croachment. In "Good Recreation Man¬ 
agement” by Hugh Hines, a city man¬ 
ager examines the function of municipal 
recreation; while in “Recreation Site 
Finders,” Lester Fox of the U.S. Soil 
Conser\ation Service recommends and 
explains the effective use of soil con¬ 
servation maps. 


Photo Credits 

Page 23, U.S. Marine Corps photos; 
25, U.S. Army Photo; 26, (bottom I Na¬ 
tional Park Service; 27, (center) Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
(Mice of Public Information, (bottom) 
Catholic Charities. 


MILTON 

HOOD WARD 

& 

CO., INC. 

Hotel Plaza, New 

York 19, N. Y. . PLaza 3-7680 

Capital and budget campaigns for: 

ir’s 

Theatre Groups Pools 

Community Centers 

Symphony Orchestras Libraries 

UEHBER 

Porks 

Complimentary conference on request 

ww 

ntsuA® Member Firm, American Association oj Fund Raising Counsel. 




RYAN'S H. & R. 

DRY LINE MARKERS 

\ ALSO POWER DRIVEN AUTOLINE 
From 20# lo 100# Copocity 

“ACE MODEL SHOWN” 

-r* * Force Feed — Instant 

Shutoff — 50 lbs. Ca¬ 
pacity. 

Shaker in Hopper for 
Constont Flow. 
Adjustable Control an 
Handle. 

SAVES TIME AND 

_ MATERIAL 

Send to Dept. R for booklet on other 4 models. 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF^ 

THIS IS LEGAL-IS YOURS! 



Where do you stond for legal serve? Are 
your players using a legal bat? Learn more 
obout the greatest carry-over sport of them 
all. 

Send for “Table Tennis for You”—10£ 

UNITED STATES TABLE TENNIS ASSOCIATION 

1031 Jackson Street 
St. Charles, Missouri 


BEN YORK wants the recreation field to! 
have the benefit of his almost forty years! 
of swimming pool experience in recre¬ 
ation, club, commercial, World Olympic 
and AAU championship pools ... He 
has joined his son, a certified engineer^ 
with a competitive swimming pool back¬ 
ground -to bring you a swimming pool 
consultant and engineering service. If 
you have a swimming pool in mind, 
contact BEN YORK & SON, Swimming 
Pool Consultants and Engineers, Box 11, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


fludo and 
Karate 



JUDO SUITS • KARATE SUITS 

Best Quality — Lowest Prices 

Honda Associates, Inc. 

66 Wert 47th St., Now York 36, N. Y. 
Write for Free Catalog 


T he PLAYGROUND 
« MUSIC TEACHER 

by CARABO-CONE 

Available from * 

RECREATION 
BOOK CENTER 

8 West 8fh Street /Is* " & 

New York ft ^ f ±= j g- 

at $5. 

Endorsed by Univ. psychologists. 
Develops child's reading & rhythmic co¬ 
ordination. Published by Harper & Row. 
Lectures, consultations available. For in¬ 
troductory material plus Keyboard Read¬ 
ing Chart send $1 to Cone, Box 3S6, 
Scorsdale, N. Y. 


WORLD HIDE GAMES 

nr<‘. flliiti 

Enjoyed by Adults and Children 

• Sturdily built fer rugged use 

• Skill games end teble games 

• Equipment games «nd puzzles 

• Manufactured and sold by 
Warren and Mary Lea Bailey 


January, 1063 
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A service affiliation with the National Recreation Association Is 
open to all nonprofit private and public organizations whose function 
is wholly or primarily provision of recreation services, and which 
include recreation as an Important part of their total program, and 
whose cooperation in the Association’s work would, in the opinion of 
the Association s Board of Directors, further the ends of the national 
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The continuation of the work of the National Recreation Association and united funds, foundations, corporations, and individual con- 

rrom year to year is made possible by the splendid cooperation and tributors throughout the country, to help provide healthy, happy 

support of several hundred volunteer sponsors, community chests creative living for Americans of all ages. 


The National Recreation Association is a nationwide, nonprofit, 
nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic organization, established in 1906 
and supported by voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the 
service of all recreation executives, leaders and agencies, public and 
private, to the end that every child in America shall have a place to 
play in safety and that every person in America, young and old. 


shall have an opportunity for the best and most satisfying use of his 
expanding leisure time. 

For further information regarding the Association and its specialized 
services, please write to the Executive Director , National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation , 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 
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LETTERS 

“The Squeeze Out” 

Sirs: 

(Certainly Sill Lutzin (in "TheSqueeze 
Out," October 1962) has made state¬ 
ments on conditions that those of us in 
the field of recreation administration 
are living with, are adjusting to. or, 1 
am afraid, are ignoring in some cases. 
This article has given us cause to pause 
and take a look at the direction in which 
we are going. 

For instance, he indicates that the fee 
system is placing recreation services on 
an "in-hetween” level in the community. 
A review of our [locall existing fee 
system showed that we had applied to 
soma operational activities a regulatory 
fee, such as S.15 per swim in our public 
pools f° r youth seventeen years and 
under. This fee. however, is comple¬ 
mented by free learn-to-swim classes, so 
that no youth can he denied the eduea- 
cational joy of water. The regulatory 
fee applies to protect to some extent 
against the health abuses of indiscrimi¬ 
nate swimming. We were looking for a 
possible price-out, hut did not find it in 
this area of responsibility. nor in other 
areas to which a regulatory fee had 
been applied as an administrative aid. 

We then took a look at our fee sy stem 
covering the cost of the activity and in 
some cases the leadership. This applies 
to highly specialized recreation activi¬ 
ties, such as golf, large group picnic 
reservations in mountain parks, and 
square dancing, mainly an adult activi¬ 
ty. We find that the fee system estab¬ 
lished several years ago for the purpose 
of cost administration has fallen behind 
because of the increased costs that go 
with leadership and maintenance. 

We also took a look at our relation¬ 
ships in the community, and checked 
with the Coordinating Council of the 
Demer Metropolitan Council for Com¬ 
munity Service to see what direction 
pi ivate-quasi-publie and national rec¬ 
reation agencies had been taking. We 
were reminded of and reviewed studies 
made by these agencies relative to mov¬ 
ing to other areas of interest. In every 
case where the study was valid it was 
recommended that the service should 
remain or be assumed by other agen¬ 
cies. or the study showed that there was 
validity in transferring out because of 
urban renewal, commercial zoning, or 
industrial development. 

To some extent, we found a rather 
concerned cooperative and coordinated 
planning point of view in the evaluation 
of existing services and replacement of 
those services to he mov'ed. but the 
trend certainly was one, as Mr. Lutzin 


pointed out, of moving with the chang¬ 
ing times. One of our concerns—ai pro¬ 
posal to move a neighborhood recrea¬ 
tion center was part of a study. The 
outcome was that none of the agencies 
could justify leaving a changing eco¬ 
nomic situation, and attention then was 
focused upon enlarging, expanding, or 
extending a new service by one of the 
agencies into the new area of concern. 

In closing, this office would not refute 
the statements made by Mr. Lutzin. We 
would recognize that all administrators 
must review their associations with 
other community services and reconfirm 
their faith in coordinated and coopera¬ 
tive planning for community services, 
lest the popularity of scrying those who 
can afford some of the services should 
overcome the basic need of sery ice to 
all. Yet we must realize that the Ameri¬ 
can way still is to give major assistance 
in helping people to help themselves, 
whether it is in recreation or living in a 
democratic society. Otherwise yve will 
nurture a class of "‘do-fors’’ rather than 
a class of “rlo-w iths" who can arrive at 
an independent performance level. 

J. Earl SctiLL'i’i’. Director of Recrea¬ 
tion, Department of Parks and Rec¬ 
reation. City and County of Denver, 
Colorado. 


Recreation for ALL Children 

Sirs: 

“Where may we send our children to 
play and he sure they will be given a 
good program with adequate super¬ 
vision?" This was a question asked by 
the parents of the Irwin Parent Assoeia- 
tioif for Retarded Children at a meeting 
held March 20.1962. 

Children in the Irwin, North Irwin, 
and North Huntingdon Townships area 
in Pennsylvania are more fortunate than 
those of many communities because 
there are many varied reereation activi¬ 
ties provided foil their enjoyment. Our 
school district provides both a summer 
and a winter recreation program. As 
re-creation director. I organize and set 
up a well-varied program for most age 
categories for both boys and girls. 

In the simpler we have twenty play¬ 
grounds in operation. Most of these 
playgrounds are well equipped with ap¬ 
paratus provided by local sponsoring 
groups. Our playgrounds operate as 
three separate groups under the leader¬ 
ship of competent program directors 
who correlate our programs. There are 
softball and volleyball leagues for girls, 
and baseball, softball, basketball, and 
football for hoys. Other activities in- 
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PARK and PICNIC, 

P LAYGROUND 

AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 

The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for more than half a century. 
Write for comprehensive literature. 
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PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
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GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 

NATIONAL’S CANDY 

“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES”!! 

Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
last with a lusty group sing! Send tor National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 albtime hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know . . . we'll save 
you real dough! Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

46 West 48th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


EMBEDDING, CASTING SECRETS FREEI 


Now it's easy to embed objects in clear (or color) plas¬ 
tic! Make decorative pieces, brilliant stained glass, 
tiles, shapes, etc. No oven, no tools, no equipment 
needed. Materials available in kit form or in bulk. 
FREE information. SAMPLE 25c. Starting kit, $4.95. 
CRYSTAL 1348-P North Whipple. Chicago 18, III. 
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Style D F 550, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 In. long: holds 40 coats and hats: goes 
wherever needed on large. ball-bearing-swivel 
■casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 tt.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail¬ 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip¬ 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional need. 
_ Write for Bulletin CK-515 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Rie. 83 & Madison S)„ Elmhurst, Illinois 


Hamfweaver 


6- Craftsman 



The quarterly magazine with new 
weaving ideas in each issue 
A complete file of hack issues will give you 
a valuable weavinp library 

Write for brochure 
and prices of back issues 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

I yr. $5 2 yrs $9 

3 yr». $12 

Pan-American & Foreign rales $1 a year 
extra. Single copies $1.35 

Handweaver & Craftsman 

246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 


elude aits and crafts, dancing, baton 
twirling, swimming and dramatics. 

During the months of Novell!her 
through April, recreation is provided in 
five of our school buildings equipped to 
facilitate recreation activities. The pro¬ 
gram includes girls from grades three 
through twelve and hoys from grades 
five through twelve. Some of the activ i 
ties are dancing, baton twirling, volley- 
hall. basketball, gymnastics, and other 
organized games. 1Tie community also 
has a Police Athletic League which pro¬ 
vides an excellent program in basket¬ 
ball and baseball during the seasons, 
anil the Norwin Community Athletic As¬ 
sociation provides an excellent program 
of basketball, baseball and football 
during the year. 

At that March meeting of the PARC- 
which tlie school director. William 
Miller, and I attended, the question con¬ 
cerning a play area and program for the 
retarded children was raised. 1 im¬ 
mediately realized that all of our area 
recreation was geared to the students in 
our regular schools and nothing to the 
special education children. Steps were 
immediately taken to rectify this. 

1 hrough the diligent efforts of the 
PARC president. Mrs. John Drylie. and 
her group, the Norwin School Board, 
the administration, and myself, a play¬ 
ground for both the trainahles and edu¬ 
cates of our area became a realitv. 
The building and grounds was provided 
by the Area Suburban Church, the 
PARC, provided transportation and 
funds for equipment, and the Norwin 
School Board employed and paid the 
two playground directors. 

Ilie two instructors were people who 
have been working with retarded chil¬ 
dren. Elma Ryerly. teacher of a train¬ 
able class in Irwin, and Raymond Glad¬ 
den. principal of the Coulterville School 
for educates in Greensburg, did an ex¬ 
cellent job during the summer. Approxi¬ 
mately thirty children attended the play¬ 
ground each day from I 0am to 3p.m. 
They had a varied daily program which 
included many of the regular play¬ 
ground activities geared to their level. 
The children carried their lunch and 
had a supervised lunch period. 

The Raldoe Country Club in Irwin 
permitted us to use their pool to con¬ 
duct a swimming program for these 
children each Monday. The children 
were transported to the pool by Mrs. 
Rominger, a member of the local 
PARC, and two qualified Red Cross 
recreation swimming instructors super¬ 
vised four children each hour. Tlie pro¬ 
gram was very beneficial to the retarded 
children of the area, and next year, witli 
more cooperation, we expect to offer an 
even better program for our children in 
special education classes in our area. 

James Jenets, hum, hennsyhania 



Koala bears — symbol of Australia 


Don’t be content with 
just dreaming— 
You can go on the ’63 
Round-the-World tour! 

Now you can travel completely around the 
world with a group of people who will share 
your interests and fun—people you’ll really 
like. You’ll share the excitement of traveling 
on a fine cruise ship, reserved deluxe buses, 
modem jet planes. You can enjoy meeting 
with other youth workers in foreign lands, 
see important people and places on five con¬ 
tinents. Best of all, you can do all this at 
a price far below usual for a tour this ex¬ 
tensive. 

You can sail either late-June or early Octo¬ 
ber from America’s West Coast and, as you 
enjoy the sunny days at sea, look forward to 
Honolulu, the Fiji’s, Australia, Ceylon, Aden 
and many other wonderful lands. When you 
arrive in Europe, your own bus and courier 
will be waiting to take you through the beau¬ 
tiful countryside to many famous cities. In 
December your final adventure will be a jet 
flight across the Atlantic to New York. Col¬ 
lege credit may be earned during summer 
tour; also summer route may vary slightly. 
How can these tours offer all this at a far- 
below-usuai cost? (Minimum tour cost just 
$1475.) We do It by traveling outside the busy 
iourist season, when prices are lower. We 
take advantage of lower rates to groups. We 
work with expert travel planners, who know 
how to save your money and still obtain 
quality in transportation and accommoda¬ 
tions. 

Your place on the 1963 Round-the-World tour 
is waiting. It can be the trip you’ve dreamed 
of—fun, new friends, time to sightsee and 
learn, to rest and to play. 

Write Now For Free Tour Brochure 


Mary & Howard Galloway Dept. R 

Dept. R, Camping Magazine 
1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Please send Round-the-World Tour 
data, without obligation. 

Name ... 

Street .. 

City. 

June Sailing C Oct. Sailing □ 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT FOR RECREATION 


JOSEPH PRENDERGAST 


S TORIES made by the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association have repeatedly 
shown that what people say they want 
for recreation and what they w ill, in 
fact, choose given the opportunity are 
not always the same. Certain types of 
recreation have more prestige value 
than others. In answering a question¬ 
naire. a girl might say she’d like to play tennis because it 
sounds like a nice thing to do; hut if the tennis court were 
provided she might never use it. Her lack of use might he 
caused by lack of training or by a basic lack of interest in 
the game. In either case, her reply would be unreliable as a 
planning guide. This does not necessarily contradict the ax¬ 
iom that “Access Promotes Use.” Access does promote use. 
but not so universally as we might think. Nobody needs any 
speeial skill to enjoy a park or a picnic ground, but access 
to bicycle trails does not necessarily bring out a torrent of 
cvclists, although it will encourage some. 

In trying to discover what people want for recreation, 
therefore, we must consider many factors. First, we know 
that people tend to choose the kind of recreation with which 
they are already familiar. Not everyone lives near a beach 
but everyone knows about swimming and water sports. r I ra- 
ditional outdoor concerts are enjoyed by many who wouldn f 
enter a concert hall. Second, we know that people will choose 
even a new and untried recreation if it somehow captures 
their imagination. A good illustration of this is the recent 
growth of science projects in camping—still not widespread 
but coming. Another is the tremendous increase in pleasure 
boating in recent years. The association of pleasure boating 
with the good life has attracted many people who don t care 
a great deal about boats as such, as well as many who do. 
Third, we know that a certain proportion of our population 
seeks activities with challenge—the challenge of skill, even 
of danger. As our daily lives become more routine we can 
expect this hunger for challenge in recreation to grow greater. 

T HIS NEED is a very serious matter. It is not to be passed 
over lightly with the observation that people who want 
challenge and danger will probably find them. There is some 

Mr. PRENDERGAST is executive director oj the V atiorml Rec¬ 
reation Association. 


reason to believe that it is closely related to many of the dis¬ 
turbances in young people that produce what we call delin¬ 
quent behavior and what the Russians call hooliganism. A 
recent article in The ,\eiv York Times on the children of the 
Russian managerial class points out that they are showing 
exactly the same symptoms of revolt and boredom as some 
of our own comfortably situated youngsters. The common 
factor here is clearly not the social and political system. One 
thing our great youth organizations in this country have dis¬ 
covered. however: apparently normal young people whose 
lives are too well ordered, too protected, pleasant, and com¬ 
fortable will find some way to subject themselves to danger 
and hardship and strange shocks and stresses. They will do 
it by hotrodding and playing “chicken”: they will do it by 
excessive drinking and experimenting with dope even in 
“nice” families; they will do it in ii rational bursts of destruc¬ 
tive violence. The youth organizations, mindful of their re¬ 
sponsibilities, say there is a need for ' safe adventure,’ but it 
is clear that the word “safe” is added by adults, not by the 
young. 

What does this fact say to us about what people want in 
recreation—anti especially the outdoor recreation? It shows 
that, instead of saying “Give us men to match our moun¬ 
tains.” we must demand “mountains to match our men. 
We must keep our wilderness areas as well as our pleasant 
parks; we must devise challenging sports, such as water ski¬ 
ing; and we must not let even such new and perilous sports 
as skv diving frighten us into thinking we can kill man’s 
adventurous spirit by banning participation just because of 
potential danger. Let us. in short, recognize and reckon with 
the fact that one thing some people w r ant in recreation is 
challenge. 

We have observed that people will choose recreation be¬ 
cause it is familiar but they will also choose recreation be¬ 
cause it is new—if it somehow catches their imagination. 
We have also noted that some people will choose recreation 
that is challenging, but. along with this fact, we should also 
note that people, in increasing numbers, seem to prefer rec¬ 
reation that families can enjoy together. 

Our correspondence at the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion and reports from community recreation departments 
have shown this trend for a number of years. Sales of 
big department stores and mail-order houses show’ growth 
in the type of purchases that indicate family activities, and 
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the Rockefeller Commission report further confirms this. 
Not onl\ there a tremendous amount of family camping, 
games such as badminton, and recreation such as picnick¬ 
ing. hut howling has already become a family game, and 
that last citadel of male aloneness is falling—women are 
going fishing in ever-increasing numbers. 


A Ml'.tv aleivce is a major characteristic of people’s rec- 
reation desires. They want the familiar, yet they will 
follow a new fad: they want thrills and challenge, yet they 
will also stay in the bosom of the family. Part of this ambiv¬ 
alence is due. of course, to the diversity of people. There 
is no such thing as an average American who wants to spend 
a thud of his recreation with his family picnicking at the 
beach: a third of his recreation mountain climbing: and a 
third riding around in Ins car listening to a symphony broad¬ 
cast. Instead, there are some Americans who will do all these 
things and some who will do none of them. 

What do Americans want for recreation? They want what 
they can get. they want w hat they can dream about, they want 
what they can be persuaded to want, and they sometimes 
want things that parents or governors in their wisdom think 
they shouldn't have. \ et. by almost any standard we can 
offer, most people, given enough skills and educational back¬ 
ground lo feel secure among many choices, will choose 
wisely. 

^ ou will notice that 1 have said “given enough skills and 
educational background to feel secure. This is an increas¬ 
ingly important point and one which is of special concern 
to all those who have been given or who have assumed anv 
leadership in our use of human or natural resources. It is 
just as important in outdoor recreation as in anv other use 
of our leisure time. 

We cannot expect a man to enjoy what some authorities 
consider "good music if he has never heard any or has 
heard it under the most uncomfortable circumstances. How¬ 
ever. lie might find a whole new world of delight opening to 
him if he had a chance to get acquainted with some of the 
great music of the world in a wholly natural way. This is 
actually happening to more and more people now through 
music participation programs in recreation groups. Such 
concepts as the National Cultural Center, if properlv worked 
out. can further advance our citizens’ enjoyment of the arts 



VJETf, want to have prosperity; but in order that 
prosperity and material gain shall not prove 
a curse instead of a blessing, we must do all we 
can to promote the refining influences of life— 
proper means of recreation, wholesome enjoy¬ 
ment, the cultivation of those capacities for de¬ 
light and pleasure which alone make the gains 
of prosperity a blessing to the human soul. 

—Charles Evans Hughes. 


through inspiration to the amateur as well as reward to the 
professional (see also Page 11). 

In outdoor recreation, we cannot expect a man to play 
tennis if he does not know how to hold a racquet; a woman 
who takes up hiking ought to know something about prop¬ 
erly fitted boots; and vve certainly don’t want any untrained 
youngsters to go out and drown themselves under the im¬ 
pression that they’re skin-diving. 

In short, there is a tremendous opportunity and a tre¬ 
mendous responsibility for leadership in recreation. 

4 viKRicANS are still a mobile, reasonably vigorous people. 

- *- They are willing to learn eager to try attractive new 
ideas. Many of them are not aware of the great potential of 
their own leisure but they will begin to recognize it once it 
is pointed out. They may have to revise old concepts about 
only paid work being worthwhile. Instead, they can accept 
the idea that a man s woith is not measured by his paid job 
but by what he does with his total allotment of time—his 
employment, paid or unpaid. Leadership can help Ameri¬ 
cans realize all that recreation can mean—and thereby 
change what Americans u ant for recreation. 

When Americans realize that recreation can have many 
new dimensions, they will look for them. And what will they 
find.'' Will they find that it is impassible to draw inspira¬ 
tion from the mountains because the view is covered with 
gum-wrappers and beer cans? Will they find “No Swim¬ 
ming signs posted beside the polluted waters? Will thev 
find dingy community centers with paint peeling from the 
walls and no rooms for discussion or the creative arts? Will 
they want symphony concerts and Greek drama as well as 
picnicking in their parks—only to find that the land for the 
amphitheater has been sold? 

One thing is sure—they will want the familiar and the 
unfamiliar, inspiration, vigorous physical challenge, culture. 
However, unless mankind changes completely, people will 
still want recreation that stretches their minds and their 
bodies: that draws them closer to their families and friends: 
that sends them out in lonely exploration. 

New horizons for recreation beckon us» What people 
want for recreation is constantly expanding. The object of 
our game is not just to keep up with the demand but to keep 
ahead of it with space, facilities, leadership. If we do that, 
no matter what the recreation targets of the year 2000. our 
children will find that the launching platform is ready and 
the road to the stars has been kept clear. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


► A FOUR-LANE OCEAN PARKWAY versus 
a national seashore park on Fire Island, 
oil the south shore of Long Island, New 
York, is the subject of a bitter battle on 
the part of a citizens’ committee for the 
seashore idea—strong in the assurance 
that citizens do have a powerful voice in 
their own destiny. Facts and statements 
supporting their belief have been scat¬ 
tered far and wide by the committee. 
One great economic advantage for Long 
Island in having Fire Island a national 
seashore is that its erosion problems 
could be taken over and financed by the 
federal government. The island has suf¬ 
fered mightily during recent hurricane 
seasons. 

► The new NRA Field Service gal, Pat 
Schmidt, who has replaced Helen Daun- 
cey as social recreation specialist and 
Katherine F. Barker Memorial Secre¬ 
tary for recreation with women and 
girls, sets out on a swing around the 
country to visit all Air Force bases in 
her path to carry on Miss Dauncey’s 
work and supply consultation service 
and leadership training for the base or 
base-community recreation programs 
for Air Force dependents. This will be 
Pat's second trip as an NBA stall mem¬ 
ber. 

► A 25th anniversary is being ob¬ 
served by America's favorite footpath, 
the Appalachian Trail, which stretches 
from Maine to Georgia. This should be 
of interest to people of all ages. We 
noted in The New V or/c Times of Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1962 that, in 1955, a 67- 
year-old grandmother covered the 
length of trail, 2.050 miles, and wore 
out seven pairs of shoes in the process. 

hat price recreation? Two years, and 
several great-grandchildren later, she 
repeated the feat. 

One hiker wrote of this trail, ‘“Re¬ 
mote for detachment, narrow for chosen 
company, winding for leisure, lonely for 
contemplation, the trail leads not merely 
north and south but upward to the body, 
mind, and soul of man.” 

► Teen Problems Anonymous, or 
TPA, is the name of a nonprofit organ¬ 
ization operating in the area of Lancas¬ 
ter. Pennsylvania, under the auspices of 
the Committee of 100, for the sole pur¬ 
pose of helping young people solve per¬ 
sonal problems. All services are confi¬ 
dential. For further information, write 
the Committee, P.O. Box 1313, Lancas¬ 
ter. 

► According to the new postal rates, in 
effect after January 6, 1963. letters will 
cost five cents per ounce, air mail eight 


cents, and post and postal card four 
cents. (You might check your diction¬ 
ary for the fine distinction between post¬ 
cards and postal cards.) 

The minimum charge per piece of 
second-class mail wifi remain at an 
eighth of a cent for qualified nonprofit 
publications. ('Ihe Senate Committee 
had proposed doubling this rate.) How¬ 
ever, the per-pound rate for nonprofit, 
second-class publications will be raised 
slightly, in three steps. After January 
6. it will be 1.6 cents; during 1964 it 
will be 1.7 cents; and thereafter it will 
be 1.8 cents. 

You may expect to be asked by the 
Postmaster General for a report justify¬ 
ing your right to this preferential rate. 
The House passed u bill authorizing him 
to inquire into the eligibility of some 
ten thousand publications in this cate¬ 
gory. Senate debate indicated that some 
senators favor such an investigation or 
questionnaire, with or without specific 
legislative authorization. 

The per-piece minimum rate for 
third-class mail will remain at D/i cents 
for qualified nonprofit mailers. After 
January 6, though, the so-called circular 
rate will be nine cents per pound, and 
the rate for books, catalogues, etc. will 
he six cents per pound. As before, the 
preferential pound rate for nonprofit, 
organizations is half the regular rate. 

► Theme of tiie 53rd Anniversary of 
the Boy Scouts of America, to be ob¬ 
served during Boy Scout Week, Febru¬ 
ary 7 through 13, is “Strengthen Amer¬ 
ica .. . Be Prepared, Be Fit.” 

► The 1963 Annual Conference of 
Recreation Therapists will be held at 
Oklahoma Center for Continuing Edu¬ 
cation. Norman, Oklahoma, April 8 to 
12, 1963. Mrs. Lois Timmins. Timber- 
lawn Psychiatric Center, P.O. Box 1769, 
Dallas 21, Texas, is Program Chairman. 

► The first international conven¬ 
tion of Christian Camp and Conference 
Association is scheduled for March 26 
to 29 at George Williams College Camp, 
Williams Bay, Wisconsin. “‘The pur¬ 
pose of the convention,” states Chair¬ 
man Harvey C. Chrouser, “is to help 
camps and conferences strengthen their 
spiritual impact.” Cost for the entire 
program is $35. All who wish to regis¬ 
ter may do so by sending a $5 registra¬ 
tion fee to Edward Ouland, Registrar, 
P.O. Box 81. Wheaton, Illinois. 

► Mark your 1963 calendar now for 
the 45th National Recreation Congress. 
September 29 to October 4. at the Chase 
Park Plaza Hotel. St. Louis, Missouri. 


Watch future issues of Recreation for 
detailed information. 

► For the first time in thirteen years, 
the number of juvenile delinquency 
cases coming before juvenile courts has 
shown a slight drop, announces Mrs. 
Katherine B. Oettinger of the U.S. Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau, Health, Education and 
Welfare. “Our figures for 1961,” she 
said, “show a one percent drop, nation¬ 
wide, in the number of these cases com¬ 
ing before the courts in a year when the 
child population w'as increasing by 
three percent ” 

“This data certainly gives us no room 
for complacency. We can't, by any 
means, be sure that we have turned the 
corner so far as preventing and control¬ 
ling juvenile delinquency is concerned. 
What we can hope is that data for next 
year, which will reflect the first full cal¬ 
endar year of the operation of the Pres¬ 
ident’s Committee on Juvenile Delin¬ 
quency and \outh Crime, will show a 
positive breakway from past patterns.” 

► Licensed sport fishermen during 
1961 reached a total of 19,394,177 and 
licensed hunters reached a total of 11.- 
798,890, according to the United States 
Department of the Interior. These to¬ 
tals represent the number of licenses 
purchased. 

► Brotherhood Week, this year falls 
on February 17-24. 

► Keep America Beautiful celebrates 
its tenth anniversary this year. Tie KAB 
in with your program wherever possi¬ 
ble, using exhibits, special stories, other 
related projects. 

► Exclusive for camera clubs! A 
new contest (two years old) challenges 
camera bugs with the annual “Ansco- 
chrome of the Year.” put on by Ansco, 
a division of General Aniline and Film 
Corporation, Binghamton, New York. 
Very interesting prizes will be offered 
for winners. Latest closing date: April 
15. For details, write James McMillion, 
manager, Camera Club Services, at the 
above address. 

► A TWO-WEEK INSTITUTE on Work Ac¬ 
tivities in Organized Camping is being 
sponsored by New York University Jan¬ 
uary 21 to February 1, 1963, 9:30 to 
12:30 daily. Experts from private agen¬ 
cy and school camping will join with 
specialists from the fields of education, 
recreation, sociology, psychology, and 
social work to explore work activities 
and work programs for “normal,” ex¬ 
ceptional. and underprivileged children. 
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► Good junior citizens are offered in¬ 
creased scholarship funds through the 
Junior Citizen Program of the Bovs’ 
Clubs of America. Some 620 Boys Clubs 
throughout the country will now be eli¬ 
gible to compete for sixteen national, 
regional, and sectional scholarships. 
Participants in this project, also known 
as the ‘ Boy of the Year” competition, 
are judged on the amount and quality of 
service to their home, church, school, 
community and Boys’ Clubs. 

Grants from the fund, established by 
the Reader’s Digest Foundation, will be 
made annually in the amount of SI ,000 
to the national winner, $200 to each of 
seven regional winners, and $100 to 
each of eight sectional winners. Schol¬ 
arship awards will be announced during 
National Bovs’ Club Week. March 31- 
April 6. The national winner will also 
spend a week in New York City and 
Washington, D.C. where he will take 
part in newspaper, radio, and television 
interviews and meet with various gov¬ 
ernment leaders. 

Address of the Boys’ Clubs of Ameri¬ 
ca is 771 First Avenue, New York 17. 

► To all parks and recreation execu¬ 
tives. The Third Annual Revenue Pro¬ 
ducing Facilities Conference will be 
held March 10-13, 1963 at Oglebay 
Park. Wheeling, West Virginia. The 
theme is: “Realistic Approach to In¬ 
creased Revenue for Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion . . . Fees and Charges.” 

For a conference application, write 
C. D. Harris, Chairman, Revenue Pro¬ 
ducing Facilities Committee, American 
Institute of Park Executives, Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► An estimate of total U.S. consumer 
purchases of sporting goods for the rear 
1962 is $2,373,1100,000, according to a 
statistical research study prepared by 
economist Richard Snyder for the Na¬ 
tional Sporting Goods Association (see 
Recreation, December 1962, Pape 
■193), 23 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi¬ 
cago 4, Illinois. In it, they state: “In 
this report we present the largest splash 
of metropolitan area data relating to 
sporting goods sales ever to appear in 
our series of market studies for this in¬ 
dustry. During the past several years 
some twenty markets have been added 
to the metropolitan area list in conform¬ 
ity with various economic criteria es¬ 
tablished by tbe United States Census 
Bureau, while there has been at least 
one deletion from the list published in 
1959. There are now a total of 215 such 
areas. Our estimates of total sporting 
goods applying to the year 1962 cover 
210 of these areas, The sporting goods 


sales estimates for these areas are set 
forth in a very interesting table itemiz¬ 
ing total sales and giving the sales po¬ 
tential of each city. The report has re¬ 
cently been published and is available 
from the National Sporting Good? Asso¬ 
ciation for fifteen dollars. 

Walter L. Scott, superintendent of 
recreation in Long Beach, California, 
sends us a clipping from the Los An¬ 
geles Times of December 10, 1962, 
which accounts for some of these star¬ 
tling figures, with headlines staling, 
“State Crazy Over Sports to Tune of 
Billion a Year.” Local surveys of sport- 
ng goods equipment in that state have 
been showing “a yearly five percent in¬ 
crease in almost every field of activity, 
well aboie the population growth.” 

► For tiie first time, five million vis* 
its in one year have been chalked up by 
a national park. A National Park Serv¬ 
ice official has announced this many 
visits to Great Smoky Mountains Na¬ 
tional Park, on the North Carolina side. 
This represents an expansion of visits 
to the park from a total of 2.322,152 in 
1951. 

► A new pitilication, Your Retire¬ 
ment, has just been published by the In¬ 
stitute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, and is offered to 
the readers of Recreation free of 
charge. (In requesting this, refer to 
Dept. R.) This has been planned to be 
useful in taking stock of assets and plan¬ 
ning the best use of them in a new pat¬ 
tern of living. 

In addition, the institute launched a 
new quarterly publication in Septem¬ 
ber, Senior Security Feature Service, 
which is to include data on health insur¬ 
ance, retirement, aging, family money 
management, and other topics of inter¬ 
est to older people. For further infor¬ 
mation. write to Paul M. Giddings, Edi¬ 
tor, Senior Security, at the institute. 

► A new retirement course is offered 
by the Evening College of Washburn 
University, Topeka, Kansas, in coopera¬ 
tion with the Division of Services for 
the Aging and the Shawnee County 
Mental Health Association. Title of the 
course is, “Toward Successful Retire¬ 
ment.” For information, write James 
M. Young. Director. 

► The third observance of Children’s 
Art Month will be held in March 1963. 
Community and youth group leaders 
and educators can obtain Children’s Art 
Month material, including a paper 
streamer carrying the slogan, “Art is 
Everywhere,” from the Crayon, Water 
Color and Craft Institute, Inc., 420 Lex¬ 
ington Avenue, New York 17. It is re¬ 


quested that a large, self-addressed, 
stamped envelope be sent to facilitate 
mailing. 

► Something for nothing. Richard 
A. ink” Tapply, New Hampshire 
representative for the NRA, has an ab¬ 
sorbing collection of mimeographed 
program ?heets available to recreation 
eaders. “Ice Fishing” by Leslie Clark 
details equipment and procedures nec¬ 
essary for the sport. “Fun Golf Games” 
used by Betty Abbott, recreation super¬ 
visor in Concord, New Hampshire, con¬ 
tains six golf games. Other sheets with 
valuable information include “Rope 
Skipping Information,” “Bulletin 
Boards,” and “Some Suggestions for 
Promoting a Successful Track and Field 
Program.” Available from Richard A. 
Tapply, 42 Lake Street, Bristol, New 
Hampshire. 

► More people spent more money to 
use more boats in 1962 than in 1961, 
the Outboard Boating Club of America 
and the National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers declared in 
their annual year-end statistical report. 
In their new report, Boating—1962, 
OBC and NAEBM estimated that 37,- 
340,000 persons went boating in 1962 
on a more-than-casual basis, a million 
and a half more than in 1961. 

Retail expenditures on boating in 
1962 were up $166,000,000 over 1961, 
according to the joint report. An esti¬ 
mated $2,506,000 was spent for new and 
used boats, motors, trailers, accessories, 
fuel, insurance; docking, launching, 
storage, maintenance, and repairs dur¬ 
ing 1962. The associations placed the 
number of pleasure craft in use on the 
nation’s waterwavs in 1962 at 7,468,- 
000. The 1961 total was 7,175,000. 

^ Motor vehicle tr vvel in the United 
States in 1961 totaled 737,500,000,000 
vehicle-miles, an increase of 2.6 per¬ 
cent over travel in 1960, according to 
figures released recently by the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. Total travel 
for 1962, based on information for the 
first ten months of the year, is estimated 
at 767.000,000.000 vehicle-miles, a four 
percent increase over 1961. Passenger 
cars represented eighty-four percent of 
tbe vehicles and accounted for eightv- 
two percent of the travel in 1961. 

^ Some five thousand specialists in 
the behavioral sciences from all parts of 
the United States and Canada will at¬ 
tend the Fortieth Annual Meeting of 
the American Orthnpsychiatric Associa¬ 
tion at the Shoreham and Sheraton Park 
Hotels in Washington, D.C. from March 
6 to 9. Three major sessions will deal 
directly with government activity in the 
mental health field. 
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PEOPLE 

IN THE RECREATION 
NEWS 


Edward Durell Stone, one of the world's busiest ar 
chitects, is a modernist—a man with a dream of arehi 
tecture as a fine art. Designer of the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York, the United States Pavilion at the recent 
Brussels World Fair, and other strikingly beautiful depar¬ 
tures from the conventional all over the world, he is now- 
being talked about as the designer of the National Cultural 
Center to be erected on the banks of the Potomac in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. He has been referred to as “the freest spirit 
in American architecture. . . .” The photograph shows an 
eye-level view of the model of the Cultural Center from an 
outdoor plaza. (Joseph Prendergast, executive director of 
the National Recreation Association is on the Advisory 
Committee for the center.) 

Viee-President Lyndon Johnson enters the recrea¬ 
tion picture. He appeared on November 19. 1962. Im¬ 
polite invitation of course, at the American Machine and 
Foundry Awards luncheon at the Park Lane in New. York, 
to give an address to a recreation-minded audience and to 
present the AMF awards, “for outstanding reporting in the 
field of recreation for 1961.” The awards program is co¬ 
sponsored by the National Recreation Association. In the 
photograph, left to right, Carter Burgess, president of the 
AMF, Vice-President Johnson, and James II. Evans, 
chairman of the NRA board. Mr. Johnson, in speaking of 
the image of Americans as “soft,” created by Kaiser Wil¬ 
helm. Hitler. Mussolini, and Tojo abroad, and of PRESI¬ 
DENT KENNEDY’S concern for increasing our national 
fitness, said. “This generation of Americans has a destiny 
to meet . . . and we cannot meet it unless our bodies are fit 
and our minds alert. ... As we continue to move into a 
period in which the leisure available to all citizens may be 
greatly increased, we must use the challenge of it for our 
own enrichment and development as individuals a ini citi¬ 
zens.” In a booklet. Physical Fitness Elements in Recrea¬ 
tion, PRESIDENT KENNEDY says, “I urge all Americans 
to give higher priority and support to programs which con¬ 
tribute to the development of health and strength." (See 
“The Kennedy's and RecreationPages 26-29.) Television 
Category winners were John F. Pival and Peter Strand, 
WXYZ, Detroit: Radio Category citation award. Kay 
Starr, WRFB. Tallahassee, Florida: and Newspaper Cate¬ 
gory. Dennis Wittnian, The Journal News. Hamilton. 
Ohio. (See also Rkcrfvtion. December 1962. Page 493.) 
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CHARLES K. BRIGHTBILL 


I T is risky to speculate about the fu¬ 
ture iif a fast-moving world, but we 
can be reasonably certain about some 
things. As John Diebold ( the man who 
coined the word automation) said. we 
must prepare to live in a world in which 
the only certainty is change and where 
leisure is at the core, rather than the 
fringe, of life. Now, I doubt that my observations will leave 
you v\ ith imperial gallons of wisdom. But if you say, "Prove 
to me that these things w ill come to pass,” 1 have only to re¬ 
ply, "Prove to me that they will not.” 1 am really not wor¬ 
ried, because somehow we always seem to believe the most 
in the things we know the least about! Assuming that men 
and nations will live in peace, the overriding factors which 
will influence the development of our local parks and rec¬ 
reation systems are these: 

There will be more people and for many of them earning 
a living will be only a part-time job. They will have, more 
leisure whether they want it or not. and many will be ill pre¬ 
pared to use it. People will be healthier, live longer, and 
have more to spend. They will he better informed, more 
sophisticated, and more highly educated. Their personal 
values will be put to the extreme test. 

People will have to find in their leisure many of the sat¬ 
isfactions they previously found in their work. Leisure will 
have to be used for ends beyond being entertained, being 
amused, and being comfortable. .Somehow it will need to 
be used for self-fulfillment, for physical and intellectual in¬ 
volvement. for creative and cultural development. As Nor¬ 
man Cousins said, il it were only a matter of teaching a 
person a hobby, the task would be easy. But we have to build 
a new kind of man!! 

'I he concept of parks and recreation will broaden. Their 
relation to the shaping of personality, to physiological and 
psychological development and as a means of helping the 
individual adapt to his changing environment will become 
better understood. We either adapt to our environment or 
we don’t survive. Our oases of nature in urban life—our 
parks- will become increasingly vital in this respect. 

Urbanization will continue but the design of tomorrow's 
city w ill place man’s needs—air, light, and space—ahead of 
the machine’s convenience, including the automobile, lie- 
member, where the population is densest, industry and pro¬ 
duction the greatest, and living the most highly developed, 
there w ill be the most enforced idleness. As population and 
congestion increase, a greater premium will he placed upon 
the opportunity for a moment of contemplation, for privacy’, 
for solitude, for reducing pressures to be always "on the go” 
— to achieve the leisurely. 

Our parks, forests, and outdoor recreation areas will hold 
an increasingly important place in the international pattern. 
Ihis trend is already ev idcut in the stepped-up volume in 

Professor Brightbill is head of the Department of Rec¬ 
reation and Municipal Park Administration at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois in Urbana. 


travel, in the growing similarity of the leisure habits of the 
people of different nations, and in the new organizations 
with concern for international park and recreation affairs. 

In the future there will be more attention given to helping 
the individual help himself in his leisure. This will mean 
the development of leisure interests and skills during the 
"growing-up” years. There will be a larger need for the 
trained, available, competent amateur. The volunteer will 
supplement the professional in larger numbers. 

rrutE public will support the effort to plan, develop, use, 
protect, and conserve land and water areas in the public 
domain for leisure purposes. Patterns will develop for the 
using of these lands recreationally, hut in ways which will 
best conserve and protect them. We will learn more about 
what kinds of soils are best suited to certain kinds of uses, 
how to get more conservation, economic, and recreation 
mileage out of our natural resources. We may rotate park 
uses as we have rotated crops. The things which threaten 
our national and state public lands and waters—overgraz¬ 
ing, soil erosion, range fires, lack of land retirement, absence 
of reforestation and proper wildlife management, unfavor¬ 
able weather conditions, industrial pollution, and over-ex¬ 
tended industrial and population use—will be better con¬ 
trolled. 

There will be gains in research. It will move out of the 
survey-questionnaire-inventory stage and into trying to dis¬ 
cover what happens to people when they engage in various 
forms of recreation. Research will first be directed toward 
people’s leisure habits, then to observing and assessing the 
behavioral aspects. The planner, landscape architect, engi¬ 
neer conservationist, forester, horticulturist land economist, 
agronomist, geographer, soils expert, water specialist, edu¬ 
cator. and recreator will engage in team research. Methods 
and techniques best suited for research in this field will have 
to he tested and validated. From these investigations will 
emerge the body of knowledge, the principles and concepts, 
and. finally, the policies upon which the future of parks and 
recreation will be determined and from which they will 
advance. 

These tilings translate themselves into “specifics. \\ hat 
are some of them? 


Today’s pace is such tha 


“Stop th 
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Consolidation. We are likely to see more municipal and 
district park and recreation consolidation in the future. 
This is so for several reasons. First, the pressures of urban 
living underline the need for leisure experiences in the out- 
of-doors. Although the penetrating highway and other re¬ 
cent forms of encroachment in our parks would make It 
appear otherwise, municipal park acreage will increase. We 
may he nearing the day when minimum space standards for 
parks in areas of high population density may have to be 
set by law. There will be more of a premium on the kind 
of life which will enable us to maintain our individuality 
in a conforming world and which allows us to seek sell- 
expression and beauty in their most natural forms. This 
latter view does not separate recreation and parks. It brings 
them together. A democracy must always take its strength 
from its people, and people, as always, must take their 
strength from the land. Finally, increasing competition for 
the tax dollar will bring about mergers of local public rec¬ 
reation and park systems. Dollars drained off for defense, 
space exploration, experimentation in medicine and science, 
and countless social services are prelude to getting higher 
returns from our park and recreation tax dollars. 

This prediction is buttressed by developments in the last 
two decades. Between 1940 and 1961 the number of re¬ 
porting local, public recreation authorities which administer 
recreation as a single function jumped from 324 to 949: 
those administered in connection with schools increased 
from 186 to 274; and those administering recreation in con¬ 
nection with parks sky-rocketed from 293 to 1.009. In my 
own state. Illinois, we have 170 fiscally independent park 
districts. Three of every four local public recreation systems 
in Illinois are managed by park authorities. 

The Illinois State Legislature in its last session authorized 

A LOOK 
INTO 

THE FUTURE 

b~" 

play on Broadway entitled 
World—I Want to Get Off” 


the merging of municipal recreation systems and park dis¬ 
tricts. The Illinois Park Distiict Code has for some time 
provided for levying of a half-mill tax for recreation, beyond 
the one-and-a-half mills for corporate needs. There are at 
present forty-seven park districts in Illinois which are levy¬ 
ing recreation taxes beyond taxes for park maintenance. The 
recently passed legislation not only permits mergers under 
certain circumstances, hut actually, for the first time, makes 
it possible for a community to establish a park-recreation 
agency in a single referendum, including the passing of the 
recreation tax simultaneously with the corporate tax for 
park purposes. 

Change in Services. We will see a change in local public 
recreation services. There will be less emphasis on the highly 
organized, formal, routinely supervised program and more 
attention given to providing the opportunities and, then, 
mainly those things which people cannot provide for them¬ 
selves or which can be better provided by government. As 
the schools, and families with increased purchasing power, 
help sharpen the interests and skills of leisure, we shall 
achieve better balance in park and recreation services. 

The local authority will engage itself more in planning, 
creating, and providing the opportunities—for those who 
want action, hut also for those who prefer solitude. As one 
wag put it. we’ll be against the extreme in everything—the 

Continued on Pae:e46 
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RELATIONSHIPS 


Summary of opinion naire results prepared by joint study committee 


An account oj the slejis taken hr the Boards oj the Amer¬ 
ican Recreation Society and the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation to develop cooperative relationships between the two 
organizations appeared in the \overnher 1962 issue of Rec¬ 
reation. It included a reference to the opiniotinuire sent the 
memberships oj both organizations, listed the four specific 
alternatives on which members were requested to indicate 
their preferences, arid recorded a summary oj the voting. 
I he following article presents in more detail the results oj 
the survey. 

A strong desire for a complete merger of the American 
Recreation Society ami the 'National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation oi for a closer structural relationship between 
them was evidenced in the results of the opinionnaire dis¬ 
tributed to members of the two organizations in the spring 
of 1962. The 2.837 replies represented a 28 percent return 
from the mailing of 10,230 forms. NRA members respond¬ 
ing number 2.203; ARS members, 1.724. Of these groups, 
1,171 were members of both organizations. The affiliation 
of seventv nine respondents was not identified. The alterna¬ 
tives presented on the opinionnaire mav be summarized as 
follows: 

A. A complete merger into a single organization 
R. A formal permanent structural relationship. 

C. A continuation of the present relationships. 

D. Two separate and independent organizations. 

K. Other arrangements. 

These alternatives when referred to in this article are desig¬ 
nated as "merger." "federation. ' "agreements." "separate.'’ 
and "other.” respectively. 

The completed opinionnaires were mailed to the secretary 
of the Joint Committee, Graham Skca. director of recrea¬ 
tion in East Orange. New Jersey, who after recording them 
turned them over to the MEN Research Department for de¬ 
tailed analysis. In making the tabulation, where the affilia¬ 
tion was not specified, but the signature was legible, the 
proper membership was assigned from ARS and NRA rec¬ 
ords. No attempt was made to check the accuracy of mem¬ 
bership statements made by the respondents. Where two 
alternatives were checked without explanation the first w-as 


assumed to be the first choice. In only two or three cases 
were duplicate returns identified. In a very few' instances 
where a comment beside the alternative checked made it 
obvious that the respondent intended another arrangement, 
the vote was reclassified. A summary of the 2.837 prefer¬ 
ences recorded indicates that the votes were divided as fol¬ 
lows among the five alternatives: 


Alternative 

Number Favoring 

Percent ol Total 

Merger 

1,8/2 

66.0% 

Federation 

68d 

24.1% 

Agreements 

169 

6.0% 

Separate 

55 

t.9% 

Other 

58 

2.0% 


A detailed breakdown of the voting by states and member¬ 
ship type appears in the accompanying table. It indicates 
that approximately two-thirds of the members of both the. 
ARS and NRA who returned the opinionnaire expressed a 
preference for a complete merger. About a quarter of the 
other voting members of the two organizations favor a for¬ 
mal permanent structural relationship between them. Com¬ 
paratively few wished the status quo to he continued. Only 
two percent wish the organizations to go their separate in¬ 
dependent ways. 

Significant Comments. The interest in ARS-NRA rela¬ 
tionships on the part of their members was revealed by the 
fact that more than a quarter of the respondents submitted 
comments in addition to indicating their preference for one 
of the plans. The comments varied in length from a few 
words to dissertations. Many were expressions of apprecia¬ 
tion for the opportunity to voice an opinion or approval of 
the inquiry: others were reasons for a given preference or 
suggestions for implementing the action supported. As might 
be expected, specific proposals for action were varied, and 
in some cases indicated extreme differences of opinion. An 
analysis of significant comment follows. 

“Merger’' Supporters. This group, comprising 66 per¬ 
cent of the total respondents, expressed much enthusiasm 
over the possibility of a complete merger. Replies like “De- 
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lighted,’’ ‘’This Is a Must ,” "Three Cheers,” "Merger the 
)nly Way,” and "Keep Ip the Good Work" are typical. 
'United We Stand” and ‘ In Union There is Strengtl ap¬ 
teared on scores of blanks. The importance attached to a 
nerger is illustrated by the following words of a nationally 
mown recreation executive who has held positions of the 
tighest importance in both ARS and NRA: “The accomplish 
nent of A (Complete merger and unification) would he tilt; 
greatest event since the initial organization of the National 
(ecreation Association more than half a century ago." 

Many respondents felt the merger was long overdue; oth- 
;rs that it should he put into effect at the earliest possible 
fate. A very few urged caution and suggested the merger 
would need to be achieved in stages or might take several 
years to accomplish. Several offered to help in any way in 
sl inging it about. 

Reasons for Merger. The argument for a merger most 
frequently mentioned was the added strength unification 
would give to the recreation movement as a whole and to 
recreation as a profession. Others cited were the elimination 
of overlapping services and duplication of materials, the ad¬ 
vantage of a single magazine, and the resulting economies 
for the two organizations and their membership. Many felt 
that, since the AES and NRA have so mueli in common, com¬ 
plete unity of philosophy and purpose is possible and would 
eliminate confusion and div ided loyalties among professional 
and lay leaders. This would make for better public relations, 
enlist stronger financial support, ami improve the recreation 
image in the eyes of the public. 

Respondents believe that, with expanding leisure and the 
great opportunity provided by the Kennedy Administration’s 
interest in recreation, no time or effort should be expended 
in competition or petty bickering. Available professional 
talent and lay leadership can he used to greater advantage, 
standards can be raised, more services can he provided to 
members, and the public can be better served by a unified 
recreation organization in which professionals and laymen 
work toward a common goal. These advantages were re¬ 
iterated over and over again, and organizations were cited 
as examples of effective mergers. 

The New Agency. Relatively few respondents suggested 
a name for the combined agency or the adjustments that 
should be. made in the NRA as presently constituted. Among 
the many names suggested were both the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association and the American Recreation Society, the 
former most frequently. Reasons cited repeatedly in favor 
of retaining the NRA name were that the NRA is older, bet¬ 
ter known, has an established magazine, greater financial 
resources, and a headquarters building. These were recog¬ 
nized as important assets to the success of the new organ¬ 
ization. 

Since the returns were submitted primarily by profes¬ 
sionals, many were naturally concerned that their influence 
and status should not he submerged in a combined organ¬ 
ization that might he dominated by a lay group. Several 
warned, however, that nothing should he done to weaken 
the fund-raising prestige and ability of the present NRA 
Hoard. Many proposed that the American Institute of Park 
Executives be included in the merger. 


1 lie opinion was expressed repeatedlv that the aims and 
objectives of both AES and MIA should he considered and 
protected in the merger and that the contribution of both 
laymen and professionals to the success of the organization 
and movement should lie assured by providing opportunity 
lor both to share in its control ami operation. A very few 
insisted that the professionals should he in c.ontiol. 

Some members would he willing to pay increased dues to 
support a merged organization, while others favored uni- 
$ cation only if the combined dues were lower than the total 
amount now paid by members of both ARS and NRA. Loca¬ 
tion of the headquarters of the unified organization was 
rarely mentioned, hut several referred to the NRA building 
as an asset, and many apparently assume it would house the 
new agency. 

It was apparent to many that difficult problems would be 
faced in accomplishing the merger, butmanv expressed con¬ 
fidence that these could he solved bv the organizations’ 
leaders. Most felt they did not have suifieient information 
to prov ide the. basis for making specific proposals. Among 
the considerable number offered, however, the creation of a 
professional division or department within the NRA was 
most frequently presented, though in various ways. Specific 
proposals were that the ARS should function as an NRA 
department; that it becomes a chapter, section, or profes¬ 
sional division: that it have a professional membership 
which should select a number of representatives to the Hoard 
of Directors, which would include both lay and professional 
members; and that professionals he assigned active leader¬ 
ship in various phases of the program. Several respondents 
believe that state and local chapters should retain their iden¬ 
tity and national affiliation; others urged that special sec¬ 
tions be created for the armed forces, hospital, industrial, 
and other personnel groups. Many proposals were too de¬ 
tailed to be recorded here, hut all were, submitted to the 
Joint Committee. 

“•Federation"’ Supporters. The group favoring a federa¬ 
tion plan, representing 24.1 percent of the total returns, ap¬ 
peared on the whole to be better informed as to the differ¬ 
ences between ARS and NRA than those who favored a 
complete merger. Several comments gave evidence of a strong 
personal loyalty to either the ARS or the NRA. This group 
believes that each organization has an important and dis¬ 
tinct service to perform and that each can achieve its objec¬ 
tives better if separate identities are maintained. Many of 
the reasons given for favoring a formal and permanent struc¬ 
tural relation between ARS and NRA are similar to those 
offered by the advocates of a merger. Among them are the 
elimination of duplication, competition, and conflict: a re¬ 
duction in the number of meetings; possible joint projects; 
and a united front in dealing with problems of national sig¬ 
nificance. Comments by advocates of this plan indicate that 
the persons favoring it may he divided into three somewhat 
equal groups that hold the following opinions: 

1. A unified organization is most desirable, hut federation 
should he considered as a necessary interim step towards its 
ultimate achievement. 

2. A single organization would be desirable, hut it would 
he impossible to achieve a successful merger. 
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3. It is highly desirable that there be two distinct, but 
federated, organizations in the recreation field. 

Some felt that each group must be free to pursue its own 
objectives and that separate identity helps keep both organ¬ 
izations on the alert. A few fear that a merger would affect 
adversely the fund-raising powers of the NRA; that the ARS 
would have a subordinate status in a single organization' 
that freedom of the professionals to promote their ideas 
might be stifled; or that a monopoly might be created. The 
group that believes it desirable, but not practicable, to merge 
the ARS and the NRA cited the record of their differences 
on major issues; their different methods of financial support; 
the “professional" function of one as contrasted with the 
“service" lunction of the other; the basic difference in the 
membership and control; and possible opposition to the 
elimination of one or both names or agencies. A consider¬ 
able number of respondents expressed the belief that appli¬ 
cation of the federation plan would demonstrate the advan¬ 
tages and practicality of a structural relationship; would 
provide the hasis for determining the feasibility of ultimate 
unification: and would therefore serve as an interim step 
toward this objective. 

In general, the comments reflected the belief that the NRA 
should continue to be primarih a service agency, although 
some propose it also be responsible for training and other 
functions: that the ARS should be concerned with profes¬ 
sional matters including the development of standards. Two 
comments on research illustrate extreme differences of opin 
ion as to function: “The ARS with advice given to them 
from qualified persons in the NRA should be responsible 
for every item that is in the remotest way connected with 
research." and “The name of the NRA should be changed to 
the ‘National Recreation Research Center’.” 

Federation with other professional organizations, or a 
complete merger of All’F, and ARS. were suggested bv sev¬ 
eral. although a number proposed that each keep its iden¬ 
tity. but cooperate with NRA on conferences, legislation, and 
other appropriate matters. Regardless of their reasons for 
supporting federation, respondents were in almost unani¬ 
mous agreement that some form of joint coordinating board 
would grcatlv benefit both organizations, as well as the 
movement. Supporting this opinion were such comments as 
“Cooperation in certain areas is mandatory." “Communica¬ 
tion between the two agencies is vital and essential,” and 
"The two organizations' efforts must be coordinated.” 

Supporters of ‘"Agreement. ” A substantial number of 
the 169 respondents (six percent of the total) who favor a 
continuation of the status quo indicated that it should be 
considered an interim plan. They hope that in view of the 
success in cooperation on the annual National Recreation 
Congress, additional areas of joint action will he developed 
with a view- toward achieving federation or merger within 
a period of years. On the other hand, those voting for the 
status quo as a permanent arrangement emphasized the basic 
differences between the roles of a professional and a service 
organization and saw many disadvantages in attempting to 
combine them. The dangers of a monopoly w ere pointed out, 
as well as the right of the professional bod) to act independ¬ 


ent!), and the fact that a certain amount of competition 
makes for a healthy situation. 

Supporters of “Separation.” Most of the eighteen in 
this relatively small group of fifty-five persons who believe 
the two organizations should go their separate and inde¬ 
pendent ways believe both organizations serve a useful pur¬ 
pose and see no reason why they should not function inde¬ 
pendently. Others qualified their votes by stating that 
complete separation should not preclude cooperation on 
special projects, which would indicate that perhaps they 
should be classified in the preceding group. A few fear 
that because of divergent purposes of the NRA and ARS 
and the differences of opinion of their members, a merger 
might result in internal friction and disagreements; there¬ 
fore, they favor complete separation. As one executive said, 
“To water down primary objectives of two organizations to 
achieve an idealistic goal would seem, in effect, to produce 
a built-in dilemma and smacks of hypocrisy.” 

The “Other” Vote. Nearly half of the fifty-eight respon¬ 
dents in this small group who favor another type of plan 
stated they did not have enough information to justify cast¬ 
ing a vote, and therefore did not indicate their preference. 
As might be expected, the proposals varied widely. The 
need for establishing high qualifications for membership 
in the ARS was mentioned several times. A few proposed 
that the ARS be combined with the other professional groups 
or with the A1PF, only, either as a preliminary step to a 
merger with the NRA or as a means of strengthening the 
AllS as a separate organization. 

( (inclusion. Most respondents credited both organizations 
for their contributions to the field of recreation. Only a 
few people took the opportunity to voice severe criticism of 
individuals, policies, or published material. Some expressed 
the hope that past disagreements be forgotten. 

The multiplicity of conferences and organizations in the 
recreation and parks field apparently is a growing burden 
to many respondents who find it difficult to explain the situ¬ 
ation to authorities, taxpayers, and the general public. This 
fact seemed to influence many who favored a total or partial 
merger. There seems to be considerable sentiment in favor 
of combining the American Institute of Park F.xccutivcs with 
the American Recreation Society and support for a move 
to combine all professional recreation and park organiza¬ 
tions either in a single professional agency or as part of a 
completely unified recreation organization including NRA. 

No attempt was made to tabulate numerically the com¬ 
ments and suggestions made by the supporters of each al¬ 
ternative plan. Several of the respondents in each category 
checked more than one alternative, some indicating first and 
second choices. Many who voted for “Federation” expressed 
hope for a complete ultimate merger, and likewise some who 
favored “Agreement” want additional cooperative ventures 
established. A few who checked “Other,” suggested arrange¬ 
ments that might properly be considered as a merger or fed¬ 
eration. Therefore, while the figures given in this statement 
are substantially correct, support for a closer relationship 
between ARS and NRA is somewhat stronger than the tabu¬ 
lation indicates, it 
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G EORGE D. Butler, director of research of the National 
Recreation Association, retired on December 14, 
1%2, after forty-three years of service with NBA. 
lie is the author of four widely known standard works, In¬ 
troduction to Community Recreation, Playgrounds: Their 
Administration and Operation, Community Sports and Ath¬ 
letics, and Recreation Areas—Their Design and Equipment. 
He also has written almost innumerable pamphlets, articles, 
and other material on various phases of recreation organ¬ 
ization and administration. In cooperation with federal 
agencies, he directed nation-wide studies of municipal par® 
in 1930,1935, and 1940, and he has been in charge for many 
years of the Association’s survey of community recreation 
services, which now is conducted at five-year intervals, and 
the results of which are published in the Recreation and Park 
Yearbooks. He has served as chairman, secretary, or mem¬ 
ber of national committees concerned with such diversified 
subjects as leadership standards, surfacing areas, youth fit¬ 
ness, outdoor swimming pools, training recreation workers, 
and adult recreation buildings. In addition to heading NRA’s 
Research Department, he was serving, at the time of his re¬ 
tirement, as secretary of its National Advisory Committee 
on Recreation Research and associate editor of Recreation 
Magazine. He is known internationally as an expert in the 
field of recreation. 

Since there was no such thing as a college curriculum in 
recreation when George Butler attended Yale University, his 
attainment of the status of expert was entirely a “do-it- 
yourself’ project—as was his attendance at Yale. The small 
town of Seymour, Connecticut, where he was horn and 
raised, offered only limited education opportunities, and 
private schools were out of the question for the Butler 
children. However, young George had set his sights on 
Yale, in spite of the academic and financial difficulties in 
his way. A program of hard work—first, peddling papers, 
mowing lawns, and shoveling snow; later, at more demand¬ 
ing and lucrative jobs—took care of the financial difficulty. 
Once he had the money, the academic problem was solved 
very easily. 

Seven months at Mount Herinon, a private preparatory 
school in Massachusetts, provided the courses required hv 
Yale that were not available in the public schools of Sev- 


GEORGE BUTLER 
RETIRES _ 

FORTY-THREE YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


mour. Greek, for example, was not offered in Seymour; 
however, in his seven months at Mount Hermon, George 
Butler mastered a two-year course in Greek with such notable 
ability that his professor urged him to make instruction in 
this language his career. The other courses needed were 
stored in his mental filing cabinet with equal dispatch and 
he went on to graduate from Yale with a degree in economics 
and a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

Not having decided on his field of work, he took a job 
in Yale’s personnel placement bureau, hut left a few months 
later to join a volunteer group being formed for ambulance 
service with the French Army in World War I. The fact that 
he had never driven a car did not deter him from volunteer¬ 
ing for this service, and his confidence was justified by the 
fact that, after reading a manual on the operation of the 
Model T Ford from cover to cover, he passed his driving 
test with no difficulty. 

After twelve months of service with the ambulance corps, 
back in this country with a Croix de Guerre and a fluent 
command of the French language, he returned to the Yale 
placement bureau, which seemed like a good vantage point 
from w’hich to survey the employment scene. Two interest¬ 
ing opportunities presented themselves, one with a hanking 
firm and the other with the National Recreation Association. 

EORGK Butler had never heard of a playground, but his 
home background had instilled in him a deep-rooted 
tradition of service and he elected to join the staff of the 
National Recreation Association. Fate took a hand at this 
point—four days after he took up his duties, Rebecca Jones, 
just graduated from Smith College, also came to work for 
NRA. In 1921 Miss Jones became Mrs. Butler—a position 
she has held ever since. The Butler family now includes two 
sons, four grandsons, and three granddaughters. 

In addition to his professional recreation work, George 
Butler has been influential in promoting the excellent rec¬ 
reation service provided by his home borough of I.eonia. 
New Jersey. He served on that community’s recreation com¬ 
mission from its inception in 1946 until December 1962 and 
has been its chairman as often as he would consent to hold 
that office. When he resigned from the commission, sixty 

Continued on Page 16 
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Recreation opportunities on publicly oivtied lands 


managed by the Bureau of Laud Management . . . 


“Cooperation and joint effort are urgently needed.” 


More Recreation on 


Fred J. \\ ejW 


• < j /'kv FK \1\KTV PERCENT of all Wneri- 

cans seek some form of outdoor 
roereation during a year. Within an- 
HZ mI other forty years. ten times the present 

V ninnher are likely to he seeking reerea- 
'■*^'4 don out-of-doors at any given time. All 

M of ns are being made aware of an in- 
rontravertihle truth: Recreation yvill 
have its place on the land. As much as anything else, rec¬ 
reation use is pushing forward the concept of multiple-use 
of the land. It demands recognition and has brought multi¬ 
ple-use up from a vague term used hy conservationists to a 
reality yvhich all of us a re encountering more and more often. 
Multiple-use. including reereation use, must, of necessity, 
force it* yvav onto those fcyv remaining state, federal, and 
other public lands yvhcre it is not yet quite acceptable. 

Hoyypyer. multiple-use is only a partial solution to the 
dilemma of more recreation on less land. Federal and state 
agencies must all outdistance the steamroller, must satisfy 
very real public needs. Too often we may see or sense solu¬ 
tions hut be barred by apathy on the part of the very people 
who urge us to move. Part of this apathy may come from 
lack of kuoyvledge of opportunities yvhich exist 

In our Western states the national land reserve presents 
a good many opportunities. It is the intention of the U.S. 
Bureau of Land Management to do all within its poyver to 
help states take advantage of available space. Secretary of 
the Interior Steyvart t'dall has said that ". . . . the provision 
of open spaces for outdoor recreation is norv considered one 
of the most important objectives of management of the na¬ 
tional laud reserve. ” As a result there has been progress 
made in this direction. 

In 1961. for the first time since the Chilian Conservation 
Corps days, the BLM had funds to build a multiple-purpose 


Mu. W f.ii.er is Arizona State Director of the Bureau of Land 
Mrhagemeiit. U.S. Department of the Ulterior. This material 
is taken from a speech given at the Western States Land Com¬ 
missioners' Association meeting. Anchorage. Alaska, 1962. 


road in a nontimbered area. This yeas in the Steens Moun¬ 
tains in Oregon. The MLM is noyv expanding road building 
in other states. In Arizona, a tyventy-two-mile access road 
is just being completed. There has been very substantial 
progress in working out arrangements with state agencies 
concerning the management of wildlife. W'ildlife and rec¬ 
reation specialists are being employed by the bureau. New 
regulations are serving to coordinate land administration 
yvi th I oeal needs. Other, smaller signs of progress include a 
project to make accurate maps of BLM lands availahle to 
local agencies and the public* There is an embryonic pro¬ 
gram to post suitable information signs and to provide other 
information to facilitate publie use. 

BLM people are instructed to work closely with local gov¬ 
ernments in locating specific reereation sites on the national 
land reserve, and to work out long-range development plans 
in relation to outdoor reereation and other values. So far, 
the bureau has identified over four thousand sites as suit 
able for intensive recreation use and for the installation of 
facilities. The purpose is to see that such areas eventually 
receive efTectiye management as reereation sites-—either by 
federal, state, county, or municipal agents. 

Y K.t there are obstacles. C. R. Gutermuth recently said, 
"The most formidable obstacle facing the efforts to 
turn the BLM from the past toward the future is that its 
program stems from antiquated laws and outmoded philoso¬ 
phies." Hie actions of recent months testify that philoso¬ 
phies yvithin the department and the BLM are in step with 
the times. Unfortunately, the layvs are not. 

Under present circumstances, then, the main overall re¬ 
sponsibility of BLM remains that of providing proper tenure 
arrangements for public lands yvitli reereation potential. 
Sites with important multiple-use values remain in federal 
ownership with the hope that necessary recreation develop¬ 
ments will be provided eventually. Sites without significant 
multiple-use values and with potential for local reereation 
are available to loeal agencies under the Recreation and 
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Public Purposes Act, This situation places priinar\ respon¬ 
sibility on state and local agencies to establish public rec¬ 
reation areas for local use and to provide the facilities. There 
is a responsibility to retain lands which prov ide kev access 
to present or potential recreation areas. 

The problems faced by BLM are not strangers to state 
land and resource management agencies. Archaic laws, 
ancient enabling acts, contradictor) public attitudes, and 
lack of operating funds plague man). This presents an oppor¬ 
tunity which, except for public education, is largely out of 
our hands: If local entities want full material assistance, if 
they want support in developing recreation opportunity on 
the national land reserve and on state-owned lands, then they 
will do well to help untangle the halter knot (hat keeps us 
tied to the gatepost. We need to search out those things 
which prevent a full program, which binder cooperation and 
joint effort m the management of public lands. Among this 
tangle of tune-generated debris there is one particular im¬ 
pediment which is fjitite popular during even-numbered 
years. Converting of conservation issues to petty political 
purposes will do nothing to get us closer to the goal. 

There is, at the moment, wasted opportunity. There are 
many ways of meeting public recreation needs. Several are 
spelled out for the BLM and local agencies by law and regu¬ 
lation. However, more important than those in writing is 
the one that comes from within. It is a fuel mixture of co¬ 
s' ■ operation, imagination, initiative, and determination. The 
road to accomplishment may be laid out and paved with 
policy directives and law. But how far and fast we travel 
that road is determined by how much fuel we get into the 
carburetor and, as Secretary Udall has said, “. . . by how 
well all of us, as managers of public resources and lands, 
t face decisions that test our balance and judgment as never 
> before. It is a task that will not be done right without care- 

• fullv coordinated efforts at all levels of government, 

h 
It 

a VVriTH determination and coordination as a starting point, 
▼ ▼ there are several means liv which BLM can help states. 

S 
' 


counties, and towns along the road toward adequate recrea¬ 
tion development. These are through permits, classification, 
transfer, withdrawal, cooperative agreements, exchange, 
selection, lease, sale, and preservation of access. Direct, con¬ 
tinued administration of classified lands by BLM may appear 
contradictory at first glance, but it can open a gate which 
otherwise might be firmly closed. If any area has good po¬ 
tential for other uses—and especially if those other uses are 
established—fear and resistance mav be the logical response 
to any proposals to change ownership. Multiple-use is a firm 
and established part of BLM administration. It is assumed 
that it will continue to be so. Thus, continued federal ad¬ 
ministration serves to assure full resource values to users 
and to the public in general. 

Examples include the Steens Mountains area mentioned 
earlier. The Warner Valley area in Lake County, Oregon, 
is another. There, last year, some seventy-five thousand 
acres were designated for development programs. They w ill 
he managed under a program of balanced use for livestock 
grazing, watershed protection, wildlife conservation, and 
recreation. Similarly, twenty thousand acres of national 
land reserve along the upper Deschutes River have been 
identified as a public land management area. Locally spon¬ 
sored and maintained facilities can serve to enhance public 
use and enjovment of such areas. 

A recent example of retention in federal ownership was 
the transfer of over fifteen thousand acres of national land 
reserve to Saguaro National Monument near Tucson—an 
area NOT classified for multiple use but with primary values 
for recreation on a national level. Concurrentlv, some seven 
thousand acres were leased to l’ima Count) for development 
as a local recreation area. 

The Saguaro Monument action is closely allied in pur¬ 
pose to withdrawal. Areas with specific historical, scientific, 
or natural feature values may be withdrawn from entrv in 
order to protect them from appropriation or damage. Such 
action was necessary in Arizona early this year to protect 
outstanding hieroglyphics in the Tainted Rocks Mountains. 
The Painted Rocks area is being protected by BLM until the 
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state of Arizona, presently handicapped by legal provisions, 
is aide to take over. 

There is a definite and immediate need for states to take 
cognizance of such sites and to take the initiative in request¬ 
ing that they he protected by withdrawal until they can be 
transferred under provisions of the Recreation and Public 
Purposes Act, It is a sad mark against American society to 
have to say that, unless such protection is given, we are going 
to lose valuable sites through wanton destruction. 

C ooperation is explicit in all RLM-local actions. But co¬ 
operation in itself is also a formal means of achieving 
part of the outdoor recreation goal on the national land 
reserve. In 1961 Secretary Udall formally designated the 
uinetv-two-square-mile Caliente area in south-central Cali¬ 
fornia as a Federal-State Cooperative Land and Wildlife 
Management area. Under agreement provisions, it is ad¬ 
ministered In the HUM in cooperation with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the state of California. Since 
Caliente. several other areas in that state have been brought 
under the same type of agreement. Action is underway 
in Arizona and other states to set up similar multiple-use 
area'. Under these agreements, the Department of Interior 
and the state concerned will develop the wildlife, recreation 
and other resources including uses already established. 

Land exchange is another method by which state and 
local entities may provide recreation areas. Because of the 
availability of other methods, and because of legal and 
management requirements, land exchange is not likely to 
play a large part in recreation development. BLM, as a 
national agency is not in a position to make unequal ex¬ 
changes for purely local or limited benefit. Special legisla¬ 
tion may even be indicated when certain types of three-way 
exchanges are proposed. But exchange can he effective, as 
it was when recreation lands along the Rogue River in Ore¬ 
gon were exchanged to Jackson County for timber lands. 

S tate selection and tenure adjustments are other avenues 
for cooperation. Where examination indicates that 
tracts may best he developed or administered under other 
ownerships. BLM can make tenure adjustments. Similar 
ends may he achieved through state selection in cases where 
the public land account is still open. While. lieu acreages 
mut not he large, they can he keys to development of prime 
recreation areas. Imagination and fortitude can pay off, 
The Port Townsend Historical Site on the Olympic Penin¬ 
sula of \\ ashington is a good example of the virtue of crea¬ 
tive imagination. Without it. one of Washington's foremost 
historical sites might have been lost, a prime tourist attrac¬ 
tion which includes thirtv three hundred feet of salt water 
frontage, fireplaces, tables, a well, and. of course, an his¬ 
torical edifice. Ginko Petrified Forest State Park, with a 
mile of Columbia River frontage, and some thirty five is¬ 
lands in the San Juan group of Puget Sound are other ex¬ 
amples of tenure adjustments made for the public benefit 
in spite of human obstacles. 

Still another method of improving recreation opportunity 
is through full awareness of the need for access whether it 
he to a few hundred yards of streambank or to a hunting 


or scenic area of thousands of acres. Recent situations in 
Oregon, in Colorado, and much of the West have increased 
awareness of the need to make public areas available to the 
public. Construction, exchange, selection, and many other 
tools can be used in both state and federal efforts to open up 
presently unavailable lands. The Walnut Creek-1 lualpai 
Mountain road in Arizona will open up seventy thousand 
acres, the Steens Mountains Road, some fifty thousand. 

The basis for a good many of the opportunities mentioned 
is the Recreation and Public Purposes Act. Despite the fact 
that the original law is nearly a half-century old, it is not 
widely understood. Amendments in 1954 and again in 1959 
made the law more workable. On July 7 last year, it became 
truly effective. On that date Secretary Udall’s new pricing 
schedule became operative. Under it. state and local gov¬ 
ernments may lease recreation or other public purpose sites 
for twenty-five cents an acre a year. They may purchase 
them at $2.50 an acre. The new schedule confirms the for¬ 
ward look in the Department of the Interior and the Rureau 
of Land Management. The philosophy is modern although 
many of the tools for putting it into effect are from the realm 
of antiquity. 

Some indication of the importance of the new pricing 
schedule can he found in sales and leases under the Act prior 
to the schedule. During Fiscal Year 1961 just a few more 
than five thousand acres were sold and some seven thousand 
leased. Then in September of 1961 BLM began issuing a 
series of leases to Maricopa County in Arizona (see Recrea¬ 
tion. June 1962). These leases covered ten times the. amount 
of land (seventy thousand acres) leased throughout the en¬ 
tire national land reserve area during the previous fiscal 
year. They were the first leases issued under the new sched¬ 
ule and provide land for the most comprehensive county 
regional parks set-up in the United States. 

In Washington State, representatives of State Parks and 
Recreation, the State Department of Natural Resources, 
State Department of Game, BLM. and the National Park 
Service toured thirty areas which the BLM felt had possi¬ 
bilities for recreation development. Some were small. Some 
were large. Today, many of these are contributing to the 
economic and social well-being of the Northwest as prime 
recreation areas. Some were transferred as historical sites 
because of then prohibitive costs under other methods and 
because they did have historical \ alues. Tenure adjustments, 
agreements and other means were used. The old tools are 
often awkward and slow. However, with initiative, they can 
many times be made to serve the needs of the day. 

A word of caution is due at this point, the department 
can adjust its pricing schedules; it can inventory its lands; 
it can even encourage local agencies to act; but. unless there 
is local response and initiative, there ran be no action. No 
land can be leased, no agreements signed, no sales or trans¬ 
fers of title made without local action. BLM can hold the 
gate ajar. The new Bureau of Outdoor Recreation may soon 
be able to open the gate a little wider. But they can't lead 
others through that gate. That is the responsibility of you 
and your fellow citizens. 

The need is obvious. And today is the time for action, 
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COMMUNITY 

INCREASE 


SPORTS FACILITIES ON THE 


As revealed by the Recreation and Park Yearbooks. 
the provision of these facilities by /mbite recreation authorities 
makes a great contribution to national physical fitness 



A s T11E sports equipment market 
moves into the field of big busi¬ 
ness (an estimated two million 
dollars this year), so public recreation 
sports facilities such as hall diamonds, 
tennis courts, and golf courses are in¬ 
creasing more rapidly than the popula¬ 
tion in many of today’s American cities, 
according to the Recreation and Park 
Yearbooks published by the National 
Recreation Association. In 1%0, when 
the sporting goods industry entered the 
mass-volume stage, the need for facili¬ 
ties which could meet widely accepted 
standards was being filled by a rapidly 
growing number of cities. The state¬ 
ment that follows records an analysis of 
facilities—baseball and softball dia¬ 
monds, golf courses, and tennis courts— 
reported in the Yearbook issued early in 


1962 ($5.50), by the cities in the top 
quartile of those reporting each cate- 
gory. 

In many cities such public facilities 
are totally inadequate, and a study of 
them would have little \alue. An analy¬ 
sis of the facilities in cities comprising 
the group of 25 percent that have the 
most facilities in comparison with their 
population, on the other hand, affords 
an indication of the validity of the 
standards. It also suggests at least the 
minimum provision that other cities in 
the same population group might expect 
to attain. AH figures in the tables that 
accompany this statement represent the 
25 percent of the cities reporting a fa¬ 
cility which have the lowest population 
per facility. Trends in the population 
per facility are traced through a com- 




TABLE 1 

POPULATION PER FACILITY IN TOP QUARTILE CITIES 

1960, BY POPULATION GROUPS 





Baseball Diamonds 

Holes at Golf 

Softball Diamonds 

Tennli Courts 

No. ot 
Cities 

Median 

Average 

No. of 
Cities 

Median 

Aveiage 

No. of 
Cities 

Median 

Average 

No of 
Cities 

Median 

Average 

5,000- 9,999 

87 

2,727 

2,571 

5 

469 

416 



1,817 

71 

1,463 

1,379 

10,000- 24,999 

126 

4,534 

4,354 



735 

118 

2,617 

2,522 

114 

• ■ 

1,886 

25,000- 49,999 

73 

6,322 


16 

1,492 

1,471 

73 



71 

2,475 

2,464 

50,000- 99,999 

38 

6,914 

7,053 

15 


2,255 

38 

3,556 

3,434 

39 


2,833 

100,000-249,999 

17 

8,847 

8,109 

12 

2,963 

2,952 

'7 


3,611 

17 



250,000499,000 


8,682 


6 


■mi 

7 

3,147 

3,146 

I 7 

4,164 

3,692 

500,000-999,999 

4 

15,113 

14,994 

3 

8,611 

8,253 

4 

5,293 


4 


5,786 

1,000,000 & ever 

1 

16,848 

— 

1 


— 

1 

1,994 

- 

1 

5,912 

- 

TOTAL 

353 






328 



324 





MEDIAN 

TABLE 11 

POPULATION PER FACILITY, IN TOP QUARTILE CITIES, 1948, 1955 AND 1960, 

BY POPULATION GROUPS 



Population Group 

Baseball Diamonds 


tales of Golf 


Softball Diamonds 

Tennis Courts 


1948 

1955 

1960 

1948 

1955 

1960 

1948 

1955 

I960 

1948 

1955 

I960 

5,000- 9,999 

6,100 

6.000 

2,727 

861 

1,056 

469 

4,125 

3,000 

1,807 

2,500 

2,950 

1,463 

10,000- 24,999 

9,000 

10,500 

4,534 

1,850 

1,500 

750 

4,375 

3,500 

2,617 

2,667 

3,895 

1.900 

25,000- 49,999 

13,773 

13,400 

6,322 

3,527 

2,834 

1,492 

5,000 

5,250 

3,001 

3,750 

3,672 

2,475 

50,000- 99,999 

13,875 

13,833 

6,914 

4,995 

3,356 

2,280 

7,778 

5,508 

3,556 

4,357 

4,813 

3,017 

100,000-249,999 

17,500 

14,434 

8,847 

5,900 

4,089 

2,963 

7,317 

6,250 

3,200 

5,463 

4,137 

3,035 

250,000 & aver 

26,333 

25,890 

13,883 

8,307 

16,111 

4,968 

9,470 

7,114 

3,294 

16,000 

6,364 

4,622 
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TABLE III 

LOW POPULATION PER FACILITY, IN TOP QUARTILE CITIES, 194B, 1955 AND I960, BY POPULATION GROUPS 


Population Group 

Baieball Diamond! 


Holes of Golt 


Softball Diamond! 

Tennii Court! 


1948 

1955 

1960 

1948 

1955 

1960 

1948 

1955 

I960 

1948 

1955 

I960 

5,000 9,999 

1,575 

3,000 

428 

722 

667 

186 

1,148 

967 

459 

1,500 

571 

368 

10,000- 24,999 

3,500 

3,375 

1,061 

889 

1,139 

450 

1,444 

929 

761 

875 

1,331 

653 

25,000- 49,999 

4,649 

1,917 

1,879 

1,833 

1,111 

945 

1,667 

1,094 

877 

1,957 

1 217 

1,151 

50,000- 99,999 

6,833 

5,061 

2,964 

2,833 

903 

1.229 

1,900 

962 

702 

2,000 

1,818 

1,438 

100,000-249,999 

7,571 

6,588 

3,808 

2,167 

2,222 

1,902 

1,029 

1,647 

1,533 

1,630 

2,444 

1,512 

250,000 & over 

12,442 

11,426 

7,699 

4,819 

5,967 

2,757 

2,691 

1,850 

1,431 

2,827 

2,685 

2,276 




TABLE IV 

NUMBER OF CITIES MEETING FACILITY STANDARDS, 

I960, BY POPULATION GROUPS 




Baseball Diamond 

Hole of Golt 

Softball Diamond 

Tennis Coart 


Number 

Number Meeting 

Number 

Numbei Meeting 

Numoer 

Number Meeting 

Number 

Number Meeting 

Population Group 

Reporting 

Standard 

Reporting 

Standard 

Reporting 

Standard 

Reporting 

Standard 

5,000- 9,999 

347 

185 (53 %) 

18 

18(100 %) 

1 280 

84 (30 %) 

284 

76 (27 %) 

10,000- 24,999 

505 

134(27 %) 

47 

47 (100 %) 

172 

82(17 %) 

457 

66(14 %) 

25,000- 49,999 

292 

36(12 %) 

i 65 

38 ( 58 %) 

291 

36(12 %) 

284 

10 ( 3.5%) 

50,000- 99,999 

151 

11 ( 7.3%) 

58 

14 ( 24 %) 

152 

12 ( 7.9%) 

156 

6 ( 3.8%) 

100,000-249,999 

69 

4 ( 5.8%) 

46 

7 ( 15 %) 

68 

6 ( 8.8%) 

68 

2 ( 2.9%) 

250.000 & over 

48 

0 

44 

1 ( 2.3%) 

46 

5(11 %) 

48 

0 

TOTAL 

1.412 1 

370 (25.5%) 

278 

125 ( 45 %) 

1.309 

225 (1 7.2%) 

1,297 

160(12.3%) 


parison of the 1 rnrbook data covering 
the wars 1948. 1955, and 1960. 

Another purpose served by this stud) 
is to relate the extent to which the 2r> 
percent ‘'best" cities have achieved the 
commonly accepted facility standards. 
These call for a city to provide: 

1 baseball diamond per <>.000 
I hole of golf per 3.000 
1 softball diamond per 3.000 
1 tennis court per 2.000 

1 able I shows the median and the 
average population per facility in the 
cities comprising the top quartile of 
each of the eight population groups in 
1960. In nearly every instance, the fig¬ 
ures for the median and average are. 
strikingly similar. The table indicates 
that, in the three population groups un¬ 
der 50,000. the average city met or bet¬ 
tered the standard for baseball dia¬ 
monds; in five population groups under 
250.000. both the median and average 
city met the standard for holes of golf; 
in the three groups under 50.000, the 
median eitv met the standard for soft 
ball diamonds, whereas in only the two 
groups under 25,000 did either median 
or average city exceed the tennis court 
standard. It further shows that with 
very few exceptions the larger the city, 


the fewer the facilities they provide in 
relation to the population 

r ITKF,NDS in the provision of the four 
facility types in comparison with 
population from 1918 to 1960 are indi¬ 
cated by Table II, which records the 
ratio in the median city of six popula¬ 
tion groups for the years 19-18, 1955, 
and 1960. The table reflects a general 
trend rather than an accurate change in 
the situation, because it is not based 
on data for identical cities. Further¬ 
more. in the 1918 Yearbook, reports 
were submitted hy fewer park authori¬ 
ties than in the other years, because 
agencies did not qualify unless they pro- 
\ided a program under leadership or 
operated a major facility under super¬ 
vision. The 1955 and I960 data, how¬ 
ever, are comparable, although more 
cities reported in I960. 

A marked increase in tin: provision 
of facilities for baseball, golf, softball, 
and tennis in cities of all sizes between 
19 8) and 1960 is indicated by the table. 
The gain is especially evident between 
1955 and 1960, when the population per 
facility in the median city of each pop¬ 
ulation group was much lower in the 
case of all four facilities. By far the best 
showing was made in cities under 25,- 
000, where the median ratios for base¬ 


ball, golf, and tennis show more than 
twice as many facilities per unit of pop¬ 
ulation in 1960 as in 1955. 

Table III answers the question, 
“What was the best showing made by 
cities in each population group in pro¬ 
viding the four facility types in 1948. 
1955; and I960?” It is evident that at 
least one city in each population group 
meets the four standards except that no 
city of. 250,000 and over provides the 
baseball diamonds and tennis courts 
called for by the standards. 

1 Ni.ikk the preceding tables, based 
^ on the top quartile cities only,! 
Table IV records all the cities that re¬ 
ported having one or more of the four 
types of facilities in 1960. It also shows 
for each population group the number 
and percentage that meet or exceeded 
the national standard for each of the 
four facility types. 

The analysis of the Yearbook data 
suggests two questions with reference 
to the facility standards. One is whether 
a single standard based on the ratio of 
facility to population can be applicable 
to both large and small cities. The other 
is whether in view of the varying degree 
to which the four standards have been 
achieved, modifications in them are 
desirable, it 
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( '.amp Lejeune offers a i uriety oj water sports 
jor which LI lb students enrolled. 


The weai ing class attracted II I of (.amp Lejeune's 
youngsters living on and of] the base. 


LEATHERNECKS AT LEISURE 

l ,S. Marine Corps develops five-year recreation plan for dependents 


I 



The sailing program involved ninety 
students and ten boats which 
were berthed along the Xeu River. 


A FIVE-YEAR RECREATION' PLAN for 

tlie Marine Corps' Camp Lejeune 
in North Carolina involves use 
of the general resources of the base as 
well as community school properties. 
The plan will serve both sexes, encour¬ 
age family participation, and be a carry¬ 
over of interests and skills developed in 
school, encouraging self-leadership and 
coordinating the various areas and peo¬ 
ple on the base. A Tri-Command Plan¬ 
ning Committee (representatives from 
base, division, and force troops) is de¬ 
signing the plan. On the agenda are 
nature walks, picnics, water sports, and 
instruction in v arious skills. 

Lejeune’s on-base dependent children 
population includes 5,829 aged six years 
and under; 2.394. seven to twelve years 
of age: and 1.014 teenagers. Varying 
the activities to meet the different age 
groups constitutes one of the biggest 
problems facing the youth community 
activities director, Selwyn Orcult. who 
savs. ‘‘We are now using recreation to 
teach skills, coordinate people and com¬ 
munities, combat delinquency, give in¬ 
formation regarding the base to new 
dependents, and give informational talks 
at the centers in subjects such as fight¬ 
ing fires, body building, and financing." 
The camp's summer program served 


1.405 children of personnel living on 
and off the base. These ranged from the 
first grade through the twelfth. Since 
Cain]) Lejeune is situated on the New 
River, it offers an excellent variety of 
water sports for which 1.146 students 
were enrolled. Besides all types of float¬ 
ing, swimming, and water skiing, the 
youngsters were also able to sign up for 
baton twilling, arts and crafts, first aid. 
baby care, tennis, bow ling, and ce¬ 
ramics. 

Another project of the youth aetiv i 
ties department is the Teen Club at 
Marston Pavilion which has a member¬ 
ship of 270. The club is open to all 
dependents from 8 to 12pm on Fri¬ 
days and Saturdays and from 2 to 5pm 
on Sunday. The teen program consists 
of general activities; parties, such as 
the recent Hawaiian Luau which drew 
three hundred teens; and special events 
such as the father-and-son pool tourna¬ 
ment with twenty-four teams competing 
for the championship. Communitv pro¬ 
grams include band concerts given by 
the division band, water sprays at each 
community, community softball, and a 
dependents’ swi),pining team of fiftv 
members which is now a member of the 
South F,astern Carolina Swimming As¬ 
sociation. jj: 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Gootlspeed Opera 

Three years of planning by a group 
of Connecticut citizens resulted in the 
opening in September of Goodspeed 
Opera House on the bank of the Con¬ 
necticut River near East Haddam. More 
than $500,000 was needed to restore the 
building which for sixty years had been 
used to store and garage state highway 
machinery. Next summer there will be 
an annual festival of music, including 
commissioned operas and presentations 
of ballet, drama, and one-man shows. 
The program has been entrusted to a 
committee of stage professionals headed 
by Jean Dalryinple, Broadway producer 
and director of New York City’s Center 
for Music and Drama. The theater seats 
300 persons. Eventually there will be 
boardwalks and a river marina. 

Dig and Learn 

Some interesting archeological dis¬ 
coveries were unearthed in Staten Is¬ 
land, New York, by eighteen high- 
school students, members of the Brook 
lyn Children’s Museum Archeological 
Workshop. Indian arrowheads, pieces 
of pottery, and traces of what is believed 
to be an Indian firepit were turned up 
by the students. Members of the muse¬ 
um’s mineralogy and ornithology work 
shops are also making field trips to sup¬ 
plement lecture and work sessions. 

Youth Achievement 

The Fond ilu Lac, Wisconsin. Youth 
Center has been named one of the win¬ 
ners of Parents' Magazine Youth Group 
Achievement Awards for teenage pub¬ 
lic service. 1 he center tilled Christmas 
baskets, held a dance where participants 
donated canned food, worked with the 
local Mothers March on Polio, conduct¬ 
ed an Easter Egg hunt for preschoolers, 
kindergarten, and first-grade young¬ 
sters. Wayne LaBorde. assistant direc¬ 
tor of the recreation department, is 
counselor to the youth center. 

STATE SOCIETY NEWS 

IDAHO. The State Recreation Society 
held its annual meeting in Boise Novem¬ 
ber 16-17. Yearly elections resulted in 


this new slate of officers: President, 
Mrs. Carita Bunnell, assistant to the di¬ 
rector in charge of arts and crafts, 
Pocatello; Vice-President, Kelvin Nel¬ 
son, superintendent of parks and rec¬ 
reation, Idaho Falls; Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer. Phil Burkhart, director of recrea¬ 
tion, Pocatello. A five-point recommen¬ 
dation spelling out the society’s general 
attitude toward recreation needs state- 
wise and localh was approved unani¬ 
mously. 

WASHINGTON. Awards and elec¬ 
tions were the order of the day at the 
annual meeting of the State Recreation 
Society. Elmer H. Anderson, super¬ 
visor, recreation division, Washington 
State Parks and Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, received the highest honor award¬ 
ed by the society for his many years of 
outstanding service. He is a past-presi¬ 
dent of the society and former chairman 
of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s Pacific Northwest District Ad¬ 
visory Committee. 

Results of the yearly election found 
John Clark, superintendent, Benton 


County Parks and Recreation Depart¬ 
ment, in the presidential spot; Tom 
Ryan, assistant superintendent, King 
County Parks and Recreation Depart 
ment, president-elect; Mrs. Helen Mc¬ 
Cabe, chairman, recreation curriculum, 
Central Washington State College, vice- 
president; A1 Meuli, director of activi¬ 
ties therapy, Mental Health Division, 
Department of Institutions, treasurer. 

PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Dorothea Nel¬ 
son, widely known 
and loved superin¬ 
tendent of parks 
and recreation in 
St. Louis Park. 
Minnesota, has re¬ 
tired as of the first 
of the year, after forty-two rears of ac¬ 
complishment in the recreation field 
here and abroad. Miss Nelson began 
her career in the Minneapolis Park De¬ 
partment as assistant director of recrea¬ 
tion. After nine years in Minneapolis, 
she moved on to new fields in Louisville, 
kentuckr. where she worked in the de- 



STAEF CONFERENCE. National Recreation Association district representa¬ 
tives confer regarding trends and problems confronting the recreation field. From 
left to right: (lower left, back to camera) Frank Breen, assistant executive direc¬ 
tor; David Langkammer, Great Lakes; Robert Shipp, Southwest; Charles Ode- 
gaard. Pacific Northwest; Verna Rensvold, Midwest; Harold Wilcox, assistant to 
the executive director; tpartially hidden) Arthur Williams, associate executive 
director; Temple Jarrell, Southern; Robert Horney, Great Lakes; Elizabeth Shine, 
executive secretary. New England District; Waldo Hainsworth, New England, 
Richard Westgate, Middle Atlantic; Richard Tapply, New England; Ralph Van 
Fleet, Southern; (partially hidden I Susan M. Lee, NRA idee-president; and Field 
Director Arthur Todd. 
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partment of welfare aiul recreation. 
While there, she obtained the use of the 
schools for adult recreation, introduc¬ 
ing classes in ceramics, sewing, and 
basketball. Later, she worked with the 
Chicago I’ark District, when its recrea¬ 
tion facilities were being supported In 
the WPA. After this stint. Miss Nelsoii 
toured Europe to study recreation and 
labor movements. In Europe, she joined 
the Red Cross service clubs personnel, 
hut eventual]) she circled back to her 
starting point. 

She now smilingly recounts the be¬ 
ginnings of the St. Louis Park’s recrea¬ 
tion department, “We started out in the 
basement of the city hall, with orange 
crates for files . . . We went upstairs for 
one year, and then hack to the base¬ 
ment. When 1 was hired. I said some¬ 
thing about being used to starting from 
scratch and scrounging and someone 
remarked, ‘Yes, hut you don't have the 
Army and Navy hack of you here to 
scrounge on.’ However, we had the 
Women’s Club, the Community Fund, 
the School Board, the Lions Club, and 
neighborhood booster groups.” On No¬ 
vember 8. as a gesture of appreciation 
for her many contributions and devo¬ 
tion to St. Louis Park, the city depart¬ 
ment dedicated “Nelson Park” to her 
with appropriate ceremonies. 


^ ayne C. Ken- 
l$Sli TU, nedy, who had 

n ^9 been acting com- 

F.* s , 7* missioner of the St. 

JiF "v| Louis County. Mis- 

' p souri. Parks and 

Recreation Depart¬ 
ment. was recently 
appointed commissioner. Mr. Kennedy 
was chosen for the appointment because 
of his wide familiarity with past and fu¬ 
ture park planning and his know ledge of 
the county’s parks and recreation needs. 
Mr. Kennedy previously supervised 
physical education activities at the Car- 
ondelet YMCA before becoming super¬ 
intendent of recreation for St. Louis 
County in 1958. Mr. Kennedy won an 
AMF award in 1961 for his series of six 
daily spot announcements concerning 
recreation in St. Louis County given on 
Radio Station KXOK (see Recreation. 
October 1961, Pages 397 and 436). The 
award is presented annually by the 


American Machine & f oundry Com¬ 
pany and the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation to encourage and honor journal¬ 
ists and broadcasters who have helped 
create better understanding of programs 
in the field of recreation (see Page 11). 


John J. Somers has been appointed 
superintendent of parks and recreation 
in Dayton. Ohio. Mr. Somers, prev i 
ously in charge of the bureau of golf, 
has been with the department for nine 
years. Before, coming to Dayton, he was 
a staff member of the Baltimore Recrea¬ 
tion Department. 


Mni’ord O. Bush, associate professor 
of recreation at San Jose State College 
in California, has taken a leave of ab¬ 
sence to assume the position of coordi¬ 
nator of recreation for Mangla. a newly 
formed city in West Pakistan. The 
community is the site of the world’s 
largest man-made dam. 


Harold A|. Meserve became director 
ol parks and recreation for Fresno 
County. California, as of January 2. 
Mr. Meserve was formerly superintend¬ 
ent of parks for Los Angeles County, 
where he served for thirty-five years. 
He began as a student draftsman with 
the county road department, later be¬ 
came a forestry engineer with the Coun¬ 
ty Forester and Fire Warden. In his 
capacity as county parks superintend¬ 
ent. Mr. Meserve was in charge of 
eighty-five park areas. 


The Parks and Recreation Association 
of Canada recently presented outstand¬ 
ing achievement awards for service in 
the fields of parks and recreation to: 
C. S. Saunders, Lachine. Quebec, who 
has been a member and chairman of 
the Lachine Sports Commission for 
twelve years: John William Staples, 
director of the recreation division of 
the parks department, Regina, who has 
worked to develop and increase the 
city’s playgrounds from twelve to thirty- 
seven and the hockey and skating rinks 
from twenty-six to ninety-seven: and 
Arthur Widnall, director of the parks 
and recreation department in Fort Wil¬ 
liam, Ontario, who has promoted natu¬ 


ral resources, horticulture, and shown 
outstanding work in sponsoring good 
sportsmanship. 



I.t. Col. II. 11. 
Copeland has as¬ 
sumed the duties of 
'special Services Of¬ 
ficer,} leadquarters. 
I north U.S. Arm) 
at Fort Sam Hous¬ 
ton. Texas. Col. 
supervises over 850 major 
recreation facilities in five states, in¬ 
cluding sports, librarv. service club, 
crafts, motion picture, and other forms 
of recreation. He also will serve as 
fourth Army hand supervisor and 
Army exchange officer. Col. Copeland 
is the holder of a White House com¬ 
mendation for a musical program given 
in 1957. 


< iopeland 


Malcolm McLanc, who served as 
chairman of the 1960 Olympic Ski 
Games Committee, received the New 
England Council’s Silver Bowl award 
at the annual Winter Sports Conference 
in Bethel. Maine. Mr. McLane is chair¬ 
man of a subcommittee within the Gov¬ 
ernor’s Committee on Children and 
Youth in New Hampshire, which is 
studying state-level recreation consul¬ 
tation in New Hampshire. 


Clifford C. Miller, personnel analyst 
in the Los Angeles City Recreation and 
Parks Department, was feted at a re¬ 
tirement luncheon in November, at 
which William Frederickson. Jr., gen¬ 
eral manager of the department, was 
guest speaker. Mr. Miller retired in 
December. He began his career with 
the city as a clerk in the parks depart¬ 
ment in 1930. 


Walter Cummuek, veteran recreator 
and director of the Whittier. California. 
Recreation Department since 1950, re¬ 
tired recently. A native of the city, he 
established the first city playground in 
1915 under the sponsorship of the 
YMCA. Shortly after. Mr. Cammack 
worked for the YMCA in Ceylon for 
seven years to establish a physical edu¬ 
cation system in the government and 
Continued on Page 49 
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\ early three hundred children 
are rarril jor a! lh<’ Kennedy Home 
in llir Bronx. A ew York. 


The Kennedvs and Recreation 

T ilt Kl nmii\ family has become reation for Americans set the tune for 

a s\ inlml in America for fit. ae- the establisliment of the three new <\a- 

ti\e. athletic citizens. They ha# tional Seashore Areas, the new Bureau 

been photographed horseback riding. ,,f Olj|do. 0 r Recreation, the President's 

skating, sailing, and golfing. President r n v .1 ft-. • ■ 11 . 

n b f r Council on 1 outli r ltness originally set 

Kennedy s concern with fitness and rec- , ... , , . . . 

up under the bisenhower administra- 

Mus. Maiioma is an assistant on the ‘ion, an<1 tlle White House Conference 

Rl'.CHt vriox Magazine staff. on Consen ation called in May 1%2. 


I he l’resident opens the Baseball setuum with a good, enthusiastic throw. 







luwvuuuuutunmHiTmaDrmn^ 


How have the Kennedy* as a laniih 
group contributed to reereation in 
America? Working through the Joseph 
P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation, the family 
has contributed monies to an array of 
community centers, hospitals, guidance 
centers, schools, homes for dependent 
children, and research centers for re¬ 
tarded children, mostly located in the 
New England area. Several, however, 
can be found as far west as Illinois and 
California. Most of the facilities en¬ 
dowed by the foundation bear the name 
of Lt. Joseph P. Kennedy. Jr., who died 
in World War II. 

Massachusetts is crammed with facili¬ 
ties which the foundation has endowed: 
the Lt, Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Memorial 
Hospital in Brighton, the Joseph P. Ken¬ 
nedy, Jr. Memorial Infirmary in East 
Boston, the Nazareth Home for Boys in 
Leicester, the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. 
Memorial Youth Center in New Bed¬ 
ford, and the Catholic Boys Guidance 
Center in Boston. 

The Kennedy Foundation donated 
$150,000 toward the Guidance Centers 
modern school building. The building, 
dedicated in 1957, includes a handsome 
gym and other recreation rooms. At this 
center, a recreation-work program is an 
integral part of the treatment for emo¬ 
tionally disturbed boys. Athletics, 
games, shop, arts and crafts, and field 
trips are scheduled in the program. The 
gym filled a pressing need for these 
youngsters who had to be content with 
visiting a municipal gym for an hour 
period twice weekly. Now', in their own 
gym, they have tumbling, weightlifting, 
boxing, basketball, handball, and vol¬ 
leyball. 

In Hyannis, Massachusetts, the Jo¬ 
seph P. Kennedy, Jr. Memorial Skating 
Centre offers the only ice skating rink on 
Cape Cod. The rink is administered 1>\ 
the Barnstable Playground and Recrea¬ 
tion Commission. The facility is actu¬ 
ally a combination of the rink and a 
companion building which serves as an 
equipment room-warming house in the 
winter. The building, which also con¬ 
tains a snack bar and office space, is 
used bv Little League baseball teams 
during the summer. The skating rink 
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in ardent sportswoman. Mrs. Kennedy enjoys riding, sailing, 
and water skiing. Here, she is seen with a 
distinguished visitor. President Aval) Khan oj Pakistan. 



Reereation facilities at Manhattan- 
ville College, Purchase, New 1 ork. 
are open to the comm unity as a whole. 


Opening day at the Kennedy 
Community Center in New 
York City's Harlem 
sector finds an eager line 
of registrants signing up. 





The spacious grounds at the Kennedy Horne include a playground, 
baseball diamond, football field, tennis courts, and other sport areas. 
Cottage groups organize trijts to the zoo. Jtatks. museums, and rodeos. 


i- 216 feet long by 85 feet wide. almost 
as large as a football field. Tbe rink is 
home to the Barnstable High School 
hooker team, a six-team Fee Wee 
Hockey league, a six-team Amateur 
Hoekei League for young men, and a 
six-team Farm League for hoys under 
nine years of age. Several members of 
the Kennedy fami 1 y have skated and 
played ice games there. 

In New Bedford, Massachusetts, the 
Joseph F. Kennedy, Jr. Memorial Youth 
Center was dedicated in 1957. file 
8500.000 edifice contains a stage, meet¬ 
ing rooms, snack bar and kitchen. The 
Kennedy Foundation donated S250.000 
toward construction of the center. The 
center serves youth in the New Bedford 
area. Dramatic productions, workshops, 
discussion sessions, baseball and bas¬ 
ketball leagues, track, golf, badminton. 


and other sports are among the recrea¬ 
tive activities. In addition to serving 
the youth of high-school age, the center 
offers programs which attract young 
adults between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-nine. This group adds several 
activities to the roster which serves for 
the younger group. They participate in 
music appreciation, an annual award for 
outstanding man and woman, mystery 
rides, summer outings, a ski trip to New 
Hampshire. The Massachusetts Depart¬ 
ment of f’uhlic Welfare, the Catholic 
Nurses' Guild, and the Holy Family 
High School use the facility for meet¬ 
ings and sports events. 

rpnrtKf; Kvcn.iTiKS in the New York 
-*- metropolitan area are financed by 
the Kennedy Foundation: a community 
center a child-study center for mentally 


retarded children, and a home for de¬ 
pendent children. The Lt. Joseph P. 
Kennedy Jr. Memorial Community Cen¬ 
ter in Manhattan is a large, impressive 
building. It has a spacious arts-and 
crafts room, boxing arena, fencing area, 
gym, lounges, office space, meeting 
rooms, a rooftop recreation area, an 
auditorium, an outside play area, and 
a nursery. Membership cards, valid 
from October to May, are issued to 
voungsters who wish to participate in 
the center’s programs. During July and 
August, the center sponsors a day camp 
using all of the facilities within the 
building, with field trips to parks in New 
York and New Jersey. The center makes 
use of a swimming pool operated hv the 
New ’t ork City Park Department for 
daily swims for its campers, who range 
in age from seven to twelve years. Three 
hundred children attend the day camp 
each summer. The center, an affiliate 
member of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. has a staff of twenty-five, in¬ 
cluding an arts-and-crafts instructor, 
program director, athletics coach. The 
program is broken down into afternoon 
and evening sections which run from 
Upm to 10pm. During the summer the 
center operates from 9am to 10pm. 
Teenage activities are scheduled from 
six o'clock to nine. A golden-age pro¬ 
gram is also operated. The excellent 
variety of program activities includes 
athletic teams, arts and crafts, cheering 
squad, table games, boxing, modern, 
folk, and creative dancing, charm 
classes, bingo, social dances, dramatics 
and fencing. The marching hand begun 
recently provides free musical instruc¬ 
tion to its members. 

At the Kennedy Child Study Center, 
also in Manhattan, the initial invest¬ 
ment of capital funds was contributed 
largely by Joseph F. Kennedy, former 
ambassador to England and father of 
the President. The largest source of 
private support has been the Kennedy 
Foundation in conjunction with the ef¬ 
forts of Mrs. Stephen Smith, the former 
Jean Kennedy. The center, opened in 
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Field hockey at Manhattanville College oj the Sacred Heart, a here the 
Kennedy Building provides a variety oj recreation jaeilities, includ¬ 
ing a basketball court, modern dance studio, pool, anil bowling alleys. 


; eptember 1958, is also an affiliate mem- 
>er of the National Recreation Associa- 
ion. It serves retarded children, gen- 
rally aiming to encourage self care, 
ocial competence, physical develop- 
nent, and the ability to communicate. 
The recreation program is supplemen- 
I ary to the center’s main program. 
School age children participate in folk 
dancing, rhythm games, cooking, and 
other activities under a volunteer staff 
i headed by a trained leader. A program 
for children from eleven to fourteen 

I years of age is held on Saturdays. The 
center is affiliated with the Astor Home 
for Children in Rhinebeek. with the De¬ 
partment of Psychology of Fordham 
University and with St. Vincent's Hos¬ 
pital of New York. 

S PREAD out over fifteen acres of re¬ 
freshing green lawns, the Lt. Joseph 
P. Kennedy, Jr. Home in the Bronx is 
home for almost three hundred young¬ 
sters aged six to eighteen. The children 
are assigned to the home by the New 
York City Department of Welfare and 
the courts. They may remain there for 
a short while or, in some cases, until 
they can strike out on their own. A cot¬ 
tage-counselor-sister system provides a 
base for activities and family living. 

On the spacious grounds, there are a 
baseball diamond, football field, tennis 
courts, an inviting swimming pool, arts- 
and-crafts workshop, gymnasium, pho¬ 
tography shop, and living quarters. At 
the entrance to one cottage a pet cat 
lazes in the sun. The youngsters are 
eager participants in sports. Basketball, 
baseball, boxball and skating tourna¬ 
ments are popular activities. \ swim¬ 
ming carnival held annually attracts 
much attention. Parties, social and rec¬ 
ord hops arc available for the teenagers. 
Outside groups are invited for sports 
competitions. Volunteers take groups of 
youngsters to plays, picnics, and movies, 
for “off-campus” activities. 

The cottage groups organize trips to 
the zoo. parks, museums, rodeos. Arts 
and crafts are regularly programed. Na¬ 


ture exploration, which includes gar¬ 
dening, camping, hiking, cooking out¬ 
doors, is a natural on those grounds. 
During the summer an off-campus “day 
camp’’ takes a different group of chil¬ 
dren each day to a nearby recreation 
facility—beaches, parks, and other fa¬ 
cilities within the larger community—to 
give the youngsters a widened perspec¬ 
tive of the w orld. Two staff members are 
responsible for the day groups. This 
approach of preparing youngsters from 
the home for life in the community is 
worked out as the children mature. As 
elementary-school children, they attend 
classes on campus, but as they graduate 
into high school they attend school in 
the community. These children are al¬ 
lowed and encouraged to work after 
school to prepare them for the future. 
'I hey are given curfews and can date off 
campus. The home attempts to provide 
a well-rounded living experience for the 
youngsters who live there. It was opened 
in 1950. 

A T the Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart in Purchase, New 
York, the Kennedy Building houses a 
varietv of recreation facilities. A bas¬ 
ketball court, modern dance studio, 
rooms for archerv and table tennis, of¬ 
fices. shower facilities, an Olympic-size 
swimming pool set in a bright yellow 


and blue interior, bowling alleys, and 
lounge set the pace for sports and so¬ 
cializing and. on occasion, serve as 
multi purpose facilities. 

When graduation time comes, the 
basketball court, which is very hand¬ 
some, serves as an auditorium for com¬ 
mencement exercises. A balcony pro¬ 
vides seating for several hundred. The 
Christmas concert by the college glee 
club, alumnae gatherings, and other 
events also are scheduled for the basket- 
nail court. The Kennedy Lounge is often 
the scene of informal talks by visiting 
celebrities. Parties of all sorts take place 
in the lounge. The Kennedy Foundation 
donated $300,000 toward the building. 
Not only students and faculty but also 
outside groups use it for sports purposes 
or for special meetings. Many of the 
facilities to which the Kennedy Founda¬ 
tion has contributed are under religious 
administration but are open to the com¬ 
munity as a whole. 

The Kennedy family does not give 
mere lip service to the need for fitness 
and recreation. They are believers in 
fitness for fun and good living, as well 
as for health and efficiency. Their lei¬ 
sure time is frequently rollicking and 
athletic’. And, earning their interest in 
recreation one step further, this family 
has endowed many recreation facilities, 
making it possible for more American' 
to enjoy their leisure hours, gt 
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RECREATION AREA STANDARDS 


GEORGE D. BUTLER 


Results of study of neighborhood 
and community areas 


T iu need to revise the standards for playgrounds and 
plavfields developed early in the 1940’s l>y the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association was indicated by a 
study conducted by the NR,\ Standards Committee in 1961 
and 1962. Changes in the function of these two area types 
during the past two decades called for an inerease in their 
space requirements, according to the results of the study. 

The present-day standards, developed with the coopera¬ 
tion of national and local planning, park, and recreation au 
thorities. have been widely adopted throughout the l nited 
Mates and have provided the basis for recommendations in 
score* of long-range plans for municipal park and recreation 
systems. I ley recognize the playground as the basic neigh¬ 
borhood recreation area and the playfield as the type of area 
serving a community or cluster of neighborhoods. Brief 
descriptions of the standards follow: 

I he Neighborhood Playground. The neighborhood 
playground is the chief outdoor play center for the children 
of a residential neighborhood but also provides limited rec¬ 
reation service for young people and adults. It is a real 
neighborhood center where the yvhole family can come for 
recreation and relaxation The standard proposed that a 
playground should be yyithin a quarter to a half mile of 
every home, depending primarily upon population density 
of the neighborhood. It rvas pointed out that in a rvell- 
plamled neighborhood the best location for the playground 
is at or adjoining the elementary school site. 

\Ik. Bitlek recently retired as director oj research of the 
\ational Recreation Association after serving on its staff for 
forty-three years. (See also Rage 17.) 


It was proposed that there he one acre of playground for 
each eight hundred of the present and estimated luture pop¬ 
ulation of the city, yvith the size of playgrounds to vary 
according to the neighborhood population, as follows: 


Population ol Neighborhood 
2000 
3000 
4000 
5000 


Sire of Playground Needed 
3.25 acres 
4.00 acres 
5.00 acres 
6.00 acres 


Most of the -following features yvere listed as essential: 
corner for preschool children; apparatus area for older chil¬ 
dren: open space for informal play; surfaced area for court 
games such as tennis, handball, paddle tennis, shuflleboard. 
yidle) ball: field for games such as softball and modified 
soccer, touch football, mass games; area for storytelling, 
craft-- dramatics, quiet games; shelter house; wading pool; 
corner for table games and other aetirities for older people! 
landscape features. The space standard yvas for the recrea¬ 
tion area only and did not include the school site. Land¬ 
scape features were listed as an essential in the development, 
hut the standard did not provide for a portion of the play¬ 
ground to he set aside as a neighborhood park. 

The Playfield. The playfield provides diversified facilities 
primarily for young people and adults, but usually includes 
a playground for the immediate neighborhood. The play- 
field serves as an outdoor recreation center for community 
recreation activities and events. The standard provided for 
a playfield to lie within a half mile to a mile of every home, 
depending on population density and ease of access. Pro¬ 
posed sizes were from twelve to twenty acres, with a play- 
field for at least every twenty thousand of the population, 
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tlie total amount of a cit\'s playfield spare to equal one aei- 
for each eight hundred of its present and estimated lutuic 
population. 

According to the standards, most of the following feature 
should he provided: separate sports fields for men and for 
women, for such games as haseball. football, field hockey. 
soccer, softball: courts for tennis, boccie. horseshoes, shuflle- 
hoard. roque, paddle tennis and other games; lawn areas 
for such activities as croquet, archery, clock golf: outdoor 
swimming pool, theater or bandshell: fireplace, table and 
benches for small group picnics: recreation building; chil¬ 
dren's playground: running track and spaces for field 
events; center for day camping. Since, in general, the best 
location for the playfield is at or adjoining a secondary 
school site, the facilities serve both school and community 
groups. 

I? VEN THOUGH few. if any, cities have achieved the area 
standards developed h\ the Association, repeated de¬ 
mands have been made that they be revised and updated. 
To help achieve this objective, a National Committee on 
Recreation Standards was appointed in 1960 w ith George 
Hjelte as chairman, and members of a National Advisory 
Committee were named by fifteen national organizations 
with an interest in recreation areas. At a joint meeting of 
the committee it was agreed to undertake initially a review 
of standards for neighborhood and community recreation 
areas. 

As a first step, a request was broadcast for area plans 
which, in the opinion of the authorities submitting them, 
"exemplified an application of adequate standards to a local 
situation.” Instructions for submitting plans and data sheets 
to accompany them were sent to committee members and 
others indicating a willingness to cooperate. Less than sixty 
plans were finally collected, but. for various reasons, only 
forty of them were suitable for study. Of these plans, tliir 
teen were for separate neighborhood playgrounds, thirteen 
were for areas at or adjoining neighborhood school sites, 
and fourteen were for playfields. 

Through the courtesy of Professor J. Marshall Miller, a 
member of the standards committee, arrangements were 
made for the plans and accompanying data to he analyzed 
by three graduate students in his class m "Introduction to 
City and Metropolitan Planning” at Columbia University. 
Among the factors studied were the size of the properties, 
the size and population of the areas served, the facilities 
provided, and the spaces allocated to each. For many plans 
it was exceedingly difficult to estimate the space allocated 
to various uses because of the irregular shape or scattered 
locations of the units or because their uses and boundaries 
were not clearly designated. 

A study of the twenty-six playground plans indicated that 
they varied widely in a number of respects; although, in 
general, the school-related playgrounds and (he separate 
playgrounds were quite comparable. Playground sizes, for 
example; vaiied from 2.43 acres to 12 acres and the area 
served from .43 square mile to 4 square miles. The popu¬ 
lation served varied from 1,336 to 24,724. and the popu¬ 
lation per playground acre from 111 to 7.064. The follow¬ 


ing table indicates the median figures for the two t\pc~ of 
play grounds: 


School-Related 
Playgroundi (IB) 4 

Separate 

Playgroundi (13)” 

Size 

6.75 acres 

6.10 acres 

Population 

Served 

5,362 

6.372 

Population per Acre 
of Playground 

1 per 778 

1 per 984 

Area Served 

1.00 square mile 

1.00 square miie 

w If five school-related and seven separate playgrounds were 
enlarged, as recommended by the authorities reporting, their 
acreage would he 8.07 acres and 8 acres respectively. 


With few exceptions, the areas had the following units: 
apparatus area, paved area for court games and/or multiple 
use. a field for sports, a shelter house or recreation building, 
landscaped area or areas (some with picnic facilities). 

Other units were reported at the number of areas indi¬ 
cated : 


Pre-school unit 15 

Open area for free play__ 13 

Parking area ___ .... 12 

Shaded area for quief activilies_ 6 

Wading or spray pool 6 

Area for older adults_ 1 


Analysis of the plans for the fourteen areas classified as 
community playfields likewise revealed wide variation. For 
example, the size ranged from 8.54 to 22.42 acres; the area 
served from 1.1 to 26.1 square miles. The population served 
varied from 5,000 to 61,000, and the population per acre 
of playfield from one acre per 342 to one per 7.143. The 
median figures for the fourteen areas were: 

Size ______ 18 acres 

Population Served _ 27,684 

Area Served___4.0 square miles 

Population pei Acre of Playfield I acre per 1,475 

All the playfield plans provided for one or more land¬ 
scaped sections and areas for field sports. A majority in¬ 
cluded the following units: areas for court and lawrn games, 
children’s playground, parking area (one or more), recrea¬ 
tion building, and picnic area (one or more). The lack of 
diversity in the activities made available at the playfields is 
illustrated by the fact that the following facilities were indi 
cated on only one plan: boccie or roque court, howling 
green, craft area, fire circle, pitch and-jmtt course, putting 
green, running track, theater, and garden (wildfiowers). 

The wide variations in the size, service area, population, 
and development of the areas that supposedly approximated 
standard conditions were surprising. However, in most re¬ 
spects. the median areas did not vary widely from the NRA 
standards. In the ease of the playgrounds, their size was 
between six to eight acres, their maximum radius a half mile, 
the population served under six thousand, and the popula¬ 
tion per playground acre well under one acre per one thou¬ 
sand. As for the playfields, the median size was eighteen 
acres and the median area served, four square miles, or a 
radius of about a mile. The population served and the popu¬ 
lation per acre of playfield, on the other hand, were much 
higher than proposed by the standard. 

The most significant finding was the very limited variety 
of units and facilities on many of the areas and the inefficient 
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use and distribution of the available space. The standards 
committee determined that a second type of inquiry was 
necessary to determine (1) the types of units and facilities 
that should be provided on the neighborhood and commu¬ 
nity recreation areas and (2) the amount of space that 
should be allocated for each of these units and facilities. It 
was felt that on the basis of the findings, space standards 
for the two area types could be developed. A subcommittee, 
under the chairmanship of Oka T. Hester, was therefore 
appointed and recpiested to undertake such a studv. 

T O accomplish the first objective, comprehensive lists of 
units and facilities that might be. included in the neigh¬ 
borhood and the community recreation areas were prepared 
and distributed widely. Recreation authorities were re¬ 
quested to return them with an indication as to the items 
they considered essential. A tabulation of fifty-one returns 
indicated the units and facilities that a majority of the re¬ 
spondents believed should be provided. There was consider¬ 
able difference of opinion as to the importance of several 
items in the two lists, but seventeen were approved for the 
neighborhood area and twenty for the community area. 

Questionnaires listing the approved items were then pre¬ 
pared for both area types, with spaces for entering the num¬ 
ber of square feet considered essential for each unit. A sep¬ 
arate landscape park unit appeared in the community area 
list, but not in the one for the neighborhood recreation area. 
Respondents were asked to assume that one area type would 
serve a “normal" neighborhood of six thousand people, and 
the. other a “normal’’ community of twenty thousand people. 
Forms were submitted to committee members, individuals 
commenting on the earlier lists, and other authorities. 

A summary of the data on twenty-eight forms for the 
neighborhood recreation area and on thirty-one community 
area forms was prepared for the standards committee meet 
ing at the 44th National Recreation Congress in Philadel¬ 
phia. It recorded a wide variation in the amount of space 
recommended for the various units and facilities on the two 
area types; also in the total acreage recommended for these 
areas. It was apparent that some respondents failed to real¬ 
ize the purpose of the inquiry and that others made unreal¬ 
istic estimates. Although there was considerable agreement 
on the part of many authorities as to the space requirements 
of some of the units, the findings indicated clearly that rec¬ 
reation and planning authorities differ widely in their opin 
ions as to the amounts of space needed for essential elements 
of neighborhood and community recreation areas. 

Space Recommendations for Community Area Hints. 
The table that follows indicates the median space recom¬ 
mended for each unit in a recreation area serving a commu¬ 
nity of twenty thousand and the total space required for 
these units. 

In contrast with the similarity in the total space require¬ 
ments for the neighborhood recreation area, as previously 
indicated, the median space proposed for the sum of the 
units in the community recreation area. 28.10 acres, is much 
greater than the median of eighteen acres for the plans sub¬ 
mitted in the first phase of the studv. A still larger median 


area. 34.52} was proposed in the recommendations for total 
space in the latter phase. The increase over the NRA plav- 
field space standard is due in part to the fact that it did not 
provide for a separate park unit. 

Space Recommended 


Unit or Facility .n Square Feet 


Children's playground: 

Playlot tar preschool children and mothers _ .. 10,000 

Apparatus area tar alder children__.... 12,000 

Open area for group games and informal play 41,500 

Wading or spray pool...... 3,000 

Paved multiple-use area for games and activities10,000 

Quiet activity area ......... 5,000 

Field far children's team sports__ 60^000 

Total: . 141,500 

Field house or recreation building _. 12,000 

Older adults area .. ____ 13,000 

Special game courts______ .... 43,560 

Paved multiple-use area tor games, roller skating, etc. 15,000 

Lawn game area tor croquet, bowling, etc 20,000 

Field for sportsmen 217,800 

Field (or sportswomen _ 90,720 

Running track and field events __ 75,000 

Archery range. 20,000 

Swimming pool .. _______ 21,780 

Theater or bandshell ____.. 11,890 

Ice skating rink (artificial)_ 22,500 

Picnic area for families and large groups_ 87,120 

Nature center ..__ 43,560 

Separate landscape park unit____ 94,450 

Other landscape areas, such as border and buffer strips, etc 75,670 

Parking areas and/or service load ___ 87,060 

Paths and walks . ___ 32,000 

Undesignated space (10 percent)_ It2,461 

Total area — . 1237,071 

(In acres)... _ 28.40 


J'pacc Requirements for .Neighborhood Area Units. 
The table that follows indicates the median space recom¬ 
mended for each unit in a recreation area serving a neigh¬ 
borhood of six thousand and the total space required. 

The median total of unit spaces. 8.17 acres, is only slightly 
more than the median of 6.57 acres for the plans of neigh¬ 
borhood recreation areas submitted in the first phase of the 
study; it is less than the 10.15 acres which was the median 
amount of total acreage recommended in the second phase. 

Space Recommended 


Unit or Facility In iguan a Feet 


Playlot for presertool children and mothers ..... 10,000 

Apparatus area for older childrer _jj_ 10,000 

shelter house tr recreation building 3,000 

Open area lor group games and informal play 21,890 

Wading or spray pool._... 1,600 

Quiet activity area (or crafts, storytelling, etc._ 2,800 

Paved multipie-use area lor games, roller skating, etc 10,000 

special game courts_ .. _ _ 18,400 

Lawn games area lor croquet, clock golt ole. 10,000 

Field for team games and sports. 130,680 

Older adults area _____ 10,000 

Picnic area lor family and small groups 20,890 

Swimming pool-instructional . _ 6,000 

Landscaped areas, such as border and butter strips, etc 43,000 

Parking area and/or service drive..... 17,424 

Paths and walks... 8,000 

Undesignated space (10 percent)_ 32,368 

Total _ 356,052 

(In acres) ........ 8.17 


Conclusions. Members of the National Committee on Rec¬ 
reation Standards at its 1962 meeting agreed that, on the 
basis of its experience, it was clear that recreation area 
standards cannot he determined by an opinionriaire inquiry, 
It was further agreed that a nationwide study was needed, 
probably to extend for at least two years, and requiring the 
full-time service of one or more highly qualified individuals. 
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Such a study, it was proposed, should he designed to develop 
standards for all types of recreation areas administered by 
governments below the state level. The committee urged 
that such a study be undertaken immediately, but pointed 
out that preliminary statements of standards for the guid¬ 
ance of officials are needed. It is believed that this account 
of the committee’s studies should he of value in considering 
neighborhood and community areas, pending the availabil¬ 
ity of more valid data. |1 

• Authorities will also find useful Standards foi Municipal 
Recreation Areas, a comprehensive review of recreation 
area standards and a listing of sources used in preparing 
it. Available for $1.00 from National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion, 8 West 8th Street, New York 1 1. 

• 

SPACE STANDARD 
PRINCIPLES 

T HK FOLLOWING Statement of Principles was prepared for 
National Recreation Association’s National Commit¬ 
tee on Recreation Standards by Robert W. Crawford, Com¬ 
missioner of Recreation in Philadelphia. The jirinciples are 
based on the assumption that the recreation use of leisure 
time is an essential part of living and that a recreation sys¬ 
tem should provide recreation opportunities on a year-round 
basis for all residents, regardless of sex , age. race, creed, 
color, or economic status. 

• 

• A recreation system requires properly distributed areas 
and facilities. 

• A recreation system requires areas and facilities that are 
diversified in physical character, type, size and degree of 
development. 

• The different types and sizes of areas are determined by 
the basic kinds of recreation service they are designed to 
provide, while the distribution and degree of development 
of areas are determined hv the density and composition of 
the population to be served. 

• Each recreation area or facility should be located on us¬ 
able land which is topographically appropriate to. and suit¬ 
able for, the purpose for which it is intended. 

• Each recreation area or facility should be centrally located 
within the area it is intended to serve and should afford safe 
and convenient access for those it is intended to serve. 

• Each recreation area or facility should include facilities 
that will offer recreational opportunities for all age groups 
it is intended to serve. 

• Whenever jxtssible. appropriate recreation areas and fa¬ 
cilities should be located near, or adjoining, public schools, 
libraries, or community agencies of a recreational, group 
work or informal educational nature. 

• In addition to the actual space required for the recreation 
activities to be provided, consideration must be given to the 
space required for safety, aesthetic or scenic values and serv¬ 
ice functions (parking, circulation of patrons, concessions, 
rest rooms, etcetera). Zt 
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STATE 

AND 

LOCAL 

DEVELOPMENTS 

___ELVIRA DELANY 

J ou-crevtino conservation projects in twenty-one states 
have been initiated by the Department of the Interior 
following President Kennedy's approval of forty-seven 
such projects under the Accelerated Public W orks Program. 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall says the federal 
share of the projects’ cost—§12,000.000—“will create a 
wide range of assets that will more than repay the nation 
for the investment.” Planting of new trees and rangeland, 
construction of recreation facilities, building of roads, pre¬ 
vention of erosion are among the many improvements sched¬ 
uled by the Department of the Interior. The equivalent of 
more than seventeen hundred men working steadily for a 
year is assured in direct employment. 

“New campgrounds will he. created for the public and 
existing ones will be improved and enlarged,” says Secretary 
Udall. “Hunting and fishing will be aided hv better faeili 
ties for waterfowl and other wildlife. New boat docks will 
be built, swimming areas will be. created, and trails will be 
blazed to scenic spots for hikers, picnickers, and campers. 
In addition, nearly a score of projects earmarked for Indian 
reservations will assure much-needed employment for many 
hundreds of tribal members while simultaneously enhancing 
facilities for tourism, providing a better future for timber 
stands, and curbing costly erosion, following is a state- 
by-state breakdown* of some of the recreation areas and 
facilities to be developed by the first public works projects 
to be administered by the Department of the Interior: 

ALASKA. The kenai National Moose Range, a §200,000 
project employing thirty-five men for a year, will be started 
to develop recreation facilities in this remote but accessible 
wilderness which is beckoning more people every season. 
Abandoned oil- and gaswell sites will be replanted, silting 
in valuable salmon-nursery' streams will be curbed, new pic¬ 
nic areas and campgrounds will be created and old ones 
improved, good routes to fishing and hunting areas will be 
established, and corrective measures will be taken to better 
conditions of the winter moose range, forest stands, and 
waterfowl habitat. 

ARIZONA. Tbe Petrified Forest National Monument area, 
already a major tourist attraction, will be improved under 

•Taken from a news release issued by ihe U.S. Department of ihe 
Interior. 


a $400,000 project employing fifty men for a year. Roads 
and trails will be rebuilt, three hundred campsites will be 
rehabilitated, beaches cleaned, shore campsites established, 
navigational aids installed, and new picnic areas developed. 

CALIFORNIA. In Trinity and Lassen Counties a wide 
range of improvements will lie undertaken on public lands 
to encourage recreation use and safeguard forests. The work 
will cost 1385,000 anil will employ fifty men for a year. In 
addition to many new campsites and picnic areas, access 
roads will be built and the heach at West \ alley Reservoir 
improved. Brush clearing, snag felling, and other rehabili¬ 
tation measures will be effected on four thousand acres in 
Lassen County and a thousand acres in Trinity County. 

ILLINOIS. The Crab Orchard Wildlife Refuge, which is 
the site of nearly 1,500,000 \ isitor-use days during the year, 
will he improved under a §400,000 project employing forty 
men. Skyrocketing public use by residents of Illinois and 
neighboring states has strained available accommodations. 
Better facilities for hunters, fishermen, picnickers, swim¬ 
mers. campers, and other users of the area will he provided. 
The 43.000-aere refuge near Herrin is a major wintering 
and migration area for large numbers of Canada geese and 
other waterfowl. 

Under a §500,000 federal grant, matched by an equal 
amount from the state, the state’s Department of Conserva¬ 
tion will launch a nineteen-county improvement program 
centering on fish and wildlife projects. With the $1,000,000, 
new fishing lakes will be created, wildlife habitat improved, 
roads, trails, and fences built, waterfowl refuges developed, 
and related conservation work performed. The far-reaching 
program will be completed in eighteen months. Approxi 
matelv 185 man-years of work will be provided. 

MAINE. A §360.000 improvement program employing the 
equivalent of thirty-six' men for a year will be undertaken 
to revitalize Moosehorn National \\ ildlife Refuge, one of the 
most scenic areas of the nation near Calais. Existing camp¬ 
grounds and pitinie areas will be improved, a conservation- 
education visitor cenler established, and new areas created 
for camping, picnicking, hunting, and fishing. * Uher better¬ 
ments will center on improving wildlife habitat and timber 
resources in a refuge that will stress waterfowl production 
and restoration of the woodcock population to beckon hunt¬ 
ers. Excellent fishing areas will be made more accessible 
and visitor facilities for tourists and sightseers on Passama- 
quoddy Bay will be rehabilitated to promote greater use 
by the public. 

MICHIGAN. The Seney National Wildlife Refuge area, in 
the Upper Peninsula, will he the site of a §250,ODD project 
for developing recreation facilities, improving forest stands, 
and bettering the wildlife habitat. Rapidly growing as a 
playgroup# for industrial centers along the Great Lakes 
from Chicago to Detroit, the area offers great attractions 
for wildlife “watchers,” for hunters, and fishermen. Work 
will include improvement of recreation, picnic, and camp¬ 
grounds, and construction of a conservation-education vis¬ 
itor center to accommodate the increasing numbers wlm par- 
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tici])dle in nature tours. Work equivnk nt to tweiitVWi- 
man-years’ employment will he provided. 

MONTANA. Glacier National Park will haw a |.$ 1.0(1.000 
improvement program designed to assist visitors. Better¬ 
ments will include trail, road, and campsite construction, 
building of trail shelters, development of an amphitheater 



A $ Wf),000 improvement program for Glacier A ntional Park. 

at Apgar campground near park headquarters, and instal¬ 
lation of bear-proof facilities to improve public safety and 
camp maintenance. The equivalent of fort\-five man-years' 
employment will be provided. 

NEY ADA. Untlef a $100,000 program, which will employ 
the equivalent of twelve men for a )ear, recreation facilities 
will he constructed in Lincoln County at Meadow Valley 
Wash on public land and the Bunker Peak Access Road will 
be improved. In Mineral County, a $100,000 program will 
employ eleven men for a year and create three new recrea¬ 
tion sites on puhlie land. Two of the three developments 
will be on Walker Lake at Sixteen-Mile Point and Tamarack 
Point. 

NEW MEXICO. Many facilities will be built on public 
land along the Rio Grande Gorge in Rio Arriba County to 
serve visitors. The $400,000 project will include a fifteen- 
mile access road, a new bridge, six parking, camp, and pic¬ 
nic areas, and sixteen miles of foot trails leading to the bot¬ 
tom of the gorge. Other work will cover brush-control 
measures on thousands of acres and the installation of thirty 
miles of fences. The equivalent of forty-four man-years of 
work will result. 

OREGON. Development of recreation facilities and im¬ 
provement of forest lands on the public domain in the Rose- 
hurg-North Bend-Coos Ray areas and in Josephine Countv 
will be undertaken at a cost of $390,000. Picnicking areas 
will be established at Hobson Horn, Bear Camp, Deer Creek. 
Burnt Mountain Cabin. Pack Creek. Cherrv Creek. Bear 
Creek. Darley Creek. Lone Rock, Cavilt Falls. Susan Creek 
Falls. Wolf Creek Trail, and along the Rogue River Trail. 


forest improvement projects will include seventeen Ivtt.tidr d 
acres of seeding and planting, a thousand acres of site-im¬ 
provement work, seventeen hundred acres of thinning an 
pruning, and a thousand acres of snag felling. Employment 
opportunities equivalent to fifty-three man-years of work 
will result. In the Klamath Falls area major work will eeutei 
on improved recreation facilities on public land. Camping 
and hunting facilities will lie hnilt at Gerbei Reservoir along 
with a boat-launching rump, sanitation works, and surfacing 
thirty miles of the Bonanza Road leading to the area. Fam¬ 
ily camping units will be built at Parker and Chase Moun¬ 
tains and in the vicinity of the Cascade Trail and Topsv 
Road. Other elements in the project will cover forest-con¬ 
servation and stream clearance. Total cost will be $380,000. 
providing the equivalent of thirty-five man-vears of employ¬ 
ment. 

PENNSY L\ VNIA. The New Erie National Wildlife Ref¬ 
uge in Crawford County will he the site of a $70,000 project 
providing the equivalent of eight man-years of employment. 
Various recreation facilities will be created to promote use 
by the public. Other work will involve improvements to the 
refuge to promote development of wildlife. 

I 1'AH. Recreation sites and other improvements for vis¬ 
itors will be established on public land in Garfield County, 
along with betterments for forest stands and bunting areas. 
More than twenty camping and picnicking areas will be cre¬ 
ated in the Karparovvits Plateau, Sawmill Basin, and Mc- 
Millin-Springs section. Seven miles of access road will be 
built in Escalante Canyon for land maintenance purposes 
and to aid hunters. Thousands of acres of forest land will 
be improved and twenty miles of stock trails, seven miles 
of horse trails, and six miles of fence will he provided. Total 
cost will be $217,000. providing an equivalent of twenty- 
seven man-years of employment. 

W ASHINGTON. A $130,000 improvement and develop¬ 
ment program will be undertaken in this popular recreation 
area which features 660 miles of shoreline along Lake 
Roosevelt, behind the Grand Coulee Dam. Alreadv visited 
by some eight hundred thousand persons a year, the recrea¬ 
tion area will be made more inviting by building a boat dock 
at the North Marina, improving beaches at Kettle Falls, in¬ 
stalling water systems for Fort Spokane and Kettle Falls, 
rehabilitating an administration building, and providing 
better sanitation facilities. Employment equivalent to ten 
man-years" work will be created. 

WISCONSIN. Under $30,000 in federal funds, matched 
by a like amount from the Wisconsin Conservation Depart¬ 
ment. the state will embark on a series of improvements at 
deer and ruffed grouse habitat and at streams and lakes 
used for fishing. All such work will be in Iron County and 
will provider approximately sixty man-years of employ ment 


A s a people we have been notoriously apathetic. Less than a tenth of one percent of our federal budget 
is devoted to the preservation of our national heritage. No lobbies stand ready to back park funds, for 
no one gets rich on an investment in parks—that is, other than people . . . who can be enriched in spirit. 

—General Om\r Bradley. 
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BUSINESS, Beethoven, & BLUES 




T OU/U combos and ensembles of 
gray-flannel executives are really 
tooting their horns! Some take 
music breaks; some meet after Worfcf 
some even provide the entertainment at 
their own conventions. 

One musical phenomenon is the Chi¬ 
cago Business’ Men’s orchestra, founded 
in 1921 by an amateur boxer who liked 
to play the string bass. This was the 
first full -scale nonprofessional group of 
its kind. Today, it is one of the few self- 
supporting amateur orchestras and has 
one of the world s most extensive music 
libraries. Every Friday evening from 
mid-September through May the eighty; 
seven aetire members—university pro¬ 
fessors. executives and men from many 
other trades and professions—rehearse 
for three hours. Two or three times each 
vear a concert is given for relatives. 


business associates, and the general 
public- who gladly pay for the privi¬ 
lege of hearing fine music. 

I loquent testimony to the benefits 
derived from the “do-it-yourself" trend 
in musie is the number of doctor groups 
popping up ground the country In I.os 
Angeles the Doctors’ Symphony, com¬ 
prised of almost a hundred physicians, 
presents a series of concerts for the 
benefit of various charitable organiza¬ 
tions. Other similar groups include the 
Brooklyn Doctors’ Symphony' 5 ', the Doc¬ 
tors’ Orchestral Society of \ew York, 
and doctors’ musie groups in St. Louis, 
Boston, and many other communities. 
The Cleveland Heights Suburban Sym¬ 
phony and the Central Utah Symphony 
are just two of the mam all-comniunih 
groups in which businessmen team up 
niusicalh with all types of citizens. 


On the other side of the musical fence, 
many businessmen find jazz and Dixie¬ 
land the proper antidote for working- 
day tensions. Croups like the “Oldest 
Floating Dixieland Jazz Band Fast of 
the Mississippi" and the. “Salem Avenue 
Sewer Hats” find that frequent jam ses¬ 
sions have an unusual therapeutic value. 
The “Floaters" — .Yew York advertis¬ 
ing and publishing executives —- were 
brought together originally hy a mutual 
interest in sailing, hut soon discovered 
they had more in common whan blow¬ 
ing hot notes. 

The Minneapolis “Sewer Rats.’’stable 
businessmen, tradesmen, and mechanics 
during the day, are noted for their 
roaring ragtime at night Like most 
amateur musicians, the “Sewer Rats” 
make music for their own enjovment. 
At first they held their jam sessions at 
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1 he hujay Chemical C.omptmy jeutuied the mttsTcm talents oj its executives at an open house " party. 


eacli other- homes: bul when the ses¬ 
sions lasted throughout the night, their 
wive# banished them to a downtown 
office. 

Some foot sounds eonie out of Pitts¬ 
burgh on Saturday: afternoons when the 
Fellowf Club meets. Dediiated to re¬ 
laxation after a hard week’s y\ork. the 
''Fellows’’ indulge in a mixture of jokes, 
singing and 7'iger flay. While other 
members xvhistle. stomp, clap, and eat 
lunch ( all at the same time). a group of 
executives and a sprinkling of profes¬ 
sional musicians blow away their cares 
with the ■'blues.’' These amateur jazz¬ 
men are good enough to entice yisiting 
musicians to sit in for a few licks. 

W hat is it that keeps these and twentv- 
tliree million other Vmeriean adults 
busy making their oxvn music? F.y:ery- 
one has the urge to be creative? but for 
most, there is little chance for self- 
expression in yvork. So more and more 
people are turning to creative activities 
during leisure hours. 

Because music requires the use of the 


mind in a rvar unrelated to the business¬ 
man s usual routine, it is recommended 
frequently In one national management 
counseling firm as good “therapy." The 
company ’s psyehologists claim music is 
an excellent way to combat yvorry and 
nervousness: it is soothing, yet complex 
'enough to exercise the mind. A Balti¬ 
more advertising agency may hayebeen 
a client. Management has set up a ■■mu¬ 
sic break." Business talk is verboten. 

l.mployees banding together musi¬ 
cally is nothing ncWi More than sixteen 
hundred musical groups of all sizes are 
sponsored by American firms. Manx of 
these groups provide the entertainment 
for company meetings and convention:-. 
In Minneapolis, employees of an inxest- 
ment firm formed a combo, (he “( on 
xertihle Notes, to entertain at a meet 
ing of company clients. The “Notes 
had so much fun they Ac been jazzing 
it up exer since mostly for their oxxn 
pleasure. 

Kmployees of another company lent 
their musical talents to the firm’s "new- 


business” elforts. To gel acquainted 
with prospectixe customers, hospitality 
suites in the guise of a "Roaring 20 s 
Key Club" Were set up at xarious eon 
ventions and trade shoxvs. Appropriate 
music xvas prox ided by a chemical en 
gineer. scientist, sales trainee, and a 
secretary If a potential customer said. 
■ Joe sent me. ” he received the full treat¬ 
ment. a sales pitch with a musical txxist. 
and xvas really "sent.’ §| 

M csic is for the betterment and 
enrichment of the individual, 
just as education and reading are. 
When people come together to play 
music as they do to play bridge, 
civilization will have taken its long¬ 
est stride forxvard sinec the begin¬ 
ning of time. Music is something to 
live with always, and children should 
be taught to regard it as a close and 
inalienable friend. 

—Jascha Hin t rz. 


Jam-ary. 1963 
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PR OGRAM 

Evaluation of 
Program Techniques 
in Hospital Recreation 

ROSCOE C. BROWN, JR 


W hk.nkn El! any one of us conducts 
a program, we worfiier wheth¬ 
er tlie program has accom¬ 
plished what we want it to. The purpose 
of evaluation i- to find out just what 
our program efforts have accomplished. 
I valuation involves some of the same 
techniques as research, such as the use 
of interviews, rating scales, participa¬ 
tion analysis forms, questionnaires, and 
even personality and sociometric inven¬ 
tories. However, evaluation is not nec¬ 
essarily research. Research involves 
the use of experimental and control 
groups and usually is planned to test an 
hypothesis about the relationship be¬ 
tween two or more factors. Kvaluation 
on the other hand is conducted to deter¬ 
mine the extent to which a program has 
accomplished its goals. 

Objectives. I he first step in evalua- 
tion is to specify the objectives or goals 
of a program. These objectives should 
be stated in specific rather than general 
terms. While an objective such as "to 
improve the patient’s personal and so¬ 
cial adjustment is a good general state¬ 
ment for a program brochure, it is not 
very helpful in planning or evaluating 
a program. What kind of personal and 
social adjustment are we talking about? 
Are we talking about a patient being 
able to do things for himself, about his 
personal ego strength, his willingness to 
make friends, his ability to keep up a 
conversation, or what? It is necessary 
to be specific in identifying objectives 
so that the program can be planned to 
accomplish them and so that the proper 
evaluation procedures can he used to 
assess the degree to which we have ac¬ 
complished (he objectives. The more 

1)r. Brown is professor of education at 
New York University. 
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the objectives are staled in behavioral 
terms rather than in philosophical 
terms, the more adequate the program 
planning and evaluation will be. 
Timing and Techniques. The next 
step in evaluation is to decide what 
techniques and instruments should he 
used to make the evaluation. Frequent¬ 
ly, there will be another consideration. 
Namely, when should the evaluation 
take place? Often it will lie desirable 
to make before-and-after comparisons, 
'therefore, some information will have 
to be collected before the actual hospital 
recreation program begins. This step is 
often overlooked by inexperienced 
workers in the field. One of the im¬ 
portant points is the need for before and 
after measurement in order to evaluate 
most programs. 

In planning the techniques or instru¬ 
ments to be used, it would be helpful to 
discuss this with research specialists, 
psychologists, or sociologists who have 
had experience in evaluating behavior. 
Where the instruments will have to be 
filled out by hospital personnel, it is 
necessary to review the instruments 
with them in order to be certain that the 
personnel will understand what they 
are to do. A pilot study is also helpful 
in planning the evaluation. The instru¬ 
ments may be personality-rating scales, 
degree of medical improvement scales, 
reports of ward activity, reports of pa¬ 
tient interaction, or a tabulation of the 
frequency of participation in activities 
and the type of recreation activities par¬ 
ticipated in. Reliability or consistency 
of ratings is important; therefore, re¬ 
liability studies where the same patient 
is rated by two raters are also necessary 
in order to be sure that the ratings are 
accurate and unbiased. 

Analysis. The final step in evaluation 


is analysis of the information that has 
been collected. In some instances the 
comparisons are fairly easy to make. If 
prior to hospital recreation, onlv five 
or ten percent of the patients indulged 
in any recreation and if after the pro¬ 
gram has been conducted ninety percent 
participate in recreation activities, a 
complex analysis is not necessarv. How¬ 
ever. the picture is usually not that 
clear. This is particularly true in terms 
of personal and social adjustment. In 
these cases it is necessary to compare 
the amount of change in personal and 
social adjustment to the type and 
amount of participation in recreation 
activities. At this point, again, it would 
he helplu) to consult someone with 
training in the analysis and interpreta¬ 
tion of data. The techniques to analyze 
data are not extremely complex, but it 
is desirable for a hospital recreation 
specialist to take advantage of the ex¬ 
perience of persons in other fields who 
have had experience in evaluation. 

Finally, the value of evaluation is de¬ 
pendent on the willingness of hospital 
recreation workers to use the results in 
improving their programs. Rememher. 
the essential purpose of evaluation is to 
determine the extent to which the pro¬ 
gram meets the objectives set for it. 
Dins, the evaluation should give us in¬ 
formation to improve, modify, or 
change either the objectives or the pro¬ 
gram activities. If you will follow the 
suggestions given, your hospital recrea¬ 
tion program will be the obvious bene¬ 
ficiary. In the final analysis, all of us 
want to use every technique to improve 
our contribution to society. 

Research. It is important for hospital 
recreation personnel to become aware 
of the values that accrue to them as a 
Continued on Page 52 
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MEXICAN and SPANISH DANCING in RECREATION 



T> l it OGWINC tile 
*- need for keep- 
in" alive the cultur¬ 
al heritages of its 
people and holding 
the interest of \ isi- 
tors. the Recreation 
Division of San An¬ 
tonio. Texas, provides two outstanding 
and unique; services: classes in Mexican 
and Spanish dancing free to any and all 
who are interested, regardless of age or 
race, and programs of these dances for 
conventions, service organizations, and 
public entertainment. Because this city 
is a major gateway to Mexico, it has a 
blend of many cultures and visitors are 
particularly interested in the Mexican 
and Spanish influences seen on all sides. 

Classes in tile above subjects are 
taught on the playgrounds over the city. 
Babies, as soon as they can walk, hegin 
learning to move to the Latin rhythm; 
the girls learn to swirl their skirts. As 
they develop, they are taught heel work, 
castanet playing, and all of the tech¬ 
niques needed for both Mexican and 
Spanish dancing. They then progress to 
the authentic dances of old Mexico and 
flashing flamenco of Spain. 

The classes are taught by two out¬ 
standing teachers, Bertha and Yolanda 
Almaguer. Bertha, trained in Mexico, 
has been teaching with the division for 
twenty-five years. A dedicated person, 
she takes her vacation each summer to 
return to Mexico where she sees the 
traditional dances of the various states; 
shops in the marketplaces in many of 
the larger cities to select and purchase 
costume materials; browses through 
music, stores for records and orchestra¬ 
tions. She always makes a point of 

Miss Hamilton has been head of the 
recreation department in San Antonio, 
Texas, for thirty-one years. She is chair 
man of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion Southwest District Advisory Com¬ 
mittee and a member of NRA’s National 
Advisory Committee for the Interna¬ 
tional Services. 


going through the little town of Quiroga 
where she buys dozens of pairs of Mexi¬ 
can-made castanets for her beginners. 
(There they are only five pesos a pair— 
approximately forty cents in American 
money.) Some of the students use the 
plastic castanets, but as soon as an indi¬ 
vidual is sure he really is interested in 
Spanish dancing, he wants the “real" 
castanets made of imported grenadilla 
wood. The really good castanets are rel¬ 
atively expensive, ranging from $1| to 
$50 a pair, depending on tone. size, 
weight, action, balance, and voice. 

Yolanda, Bertha s niece, began danc¬ 
ing in her aunt’s classes at the age of 
three. When she was fourteen she was 
so proficient in her art that she was 
made assistant teacher with the city. 
After graduating from junior college. 
Yolanda was awarded a scholarship to 
study Spanish dancing in Madrid. Spain 

the only American girl ever to win 
this scholarship. 

In Madrid. Yolanda studied with the 
two most outstanding Spanish dance 


teachers in Spain, Paco Reyes and Glo¬ 
ria Librano, and received a certificate 
of completion of the advanced course of 
the Academia del Danza Espanol. She 
has also studied Spanish dancing with 
Carla y Fernando, Anita y Manolo, Ja- 
v ier y Carmela. The six courses in Mex¬ 
ican folk dancing brought to San An¬ 
tonio by the I niversity of Mexico were 
also included in Yolanda's training. 

A full-time dance teacher and per¬ 
former, she has been offered opportuni¬ 
ties in movies, tours, with professional 
groups, a private studio, hut she stays 
with her job of teaching for the citv be¬ 
cause she can reach so many more chil¬ 
dren. Yolanda has become a master at 
choreography. Each year the svmphony 
sociotv requests that she choreograph 
one of the classics in Spanish music— 
such as ‘‘Caprieeio Espanol" and “The 
Three Cornered Hat"—for presentation 
in the municipal auditorium. This is her 
second vear as the choreographer and 
director of the Alamo hivvanis Club’s 
Continued on Pape 49 
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RECREATION 

DIGEST 


Two-Way Street to 
Professional Administration 


COORDINATION 
cooperation AND 

COMMUNICATION 

E V. PUTNAM 


rrtoo many cooks can spoil the broth. 

Citizen boards, generally speaking, 
provide an excellent sounding board for 
public opinion. Their prime role, bow 
ever, is the setting of park and recrea¬ 
tion policy with guidance from the 
professional administrator. The board 
member that all administrators hope for 
is the one who has the total interests of 
the community, county or state at heart, 
not pet projects or limited interests. 

Citizen boards should not take on ad¬ 
ministrative responsibilities, either sep¬ 
arately or collective!). No professional 
park administrator worth his salt can 
operate efficiently under conditions 
where one. two. or ever) member of a 
board is telling him what to do. Many 
excellent park and recreation plans have 
failed because this method of operation 
has been tried. 

The relationship between board and 
administrator, however, is not a one- 
wav street. The board indicates within 


broad poliev outlines what to do. The 
administrator then is left to decide how 
it is to be done. Any attempt by cither 
board or administrator to take over the 
other’s prerogative can bring conflict or 
even disaster in which the entire system 
suffers. 

The administrator needs a board in 
w hich be can have faith, and vice versa. 
This means that the members must know 
how to be board members, in itself a del¬ 
icate skill. In addition, board members 
must be seriously interested in patk and 
recreation matters, be willing to under¬ 
stand and keep abreast of the best cur¬ 
rent philosophy relating to parks and 
recreation, and spend some time in 
weighing matters before making policy 
decisions. This requires experience and 
time, and new members should be slow 
to pass on critical matters, particularly 
policy changes, until they are well in¬ 
formed. 

The administrator should not dictate 
to his board in policy matters. He 
should be available if asked, sensitive 
to their wishes., having a working rela¬ 
tionship with the board so that matters 
can be diseussed intelligently yvith it. 
When such rapport has been established 
between an administrator who knows 
his business and a board that knows its 
responsibilities, then everyone benefits. 


One more thing important to efficient 
board functioning: It should operate on 
a business-like basis. This means hold¬ 
ing regularly scheduled meetings at reg¬ 
ularly scheduled places, using a pre¬ 
arranged agenda. New and controversial 
matters not on the agenda should be de¬ 
ferred until proper study can be given 
them. 

The administrator is the “go-between” 
for board to staff. Except when specifi¬ 
cally requested by the administrator, no 
staff member should go directly to a 
board member. Likewise, the board 
member should respect the authority of 
the administrator and not bypass the 
director by contacting a stafl member 
directly. Staff members should recog¬ 
nize the chain of command, which, by 
the yvay, should be clearly defined in an 
official chart of organization understood 
by all. 

Staff and line members should oper¬ 
ate through staff and line supervisors, 
with the right to go to the administra¬ 
tive head of the agency if the occasion 
yvarrants, and satisfactory solutions 
cannot be reached through immediate 
superiors. If board action eventually is 
required, the process should operate 
through the administrator. Elementary 
as all this sounds, these simple princi¬ 
ples of administrative organization are 
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often ignored, with resultant damage to 
the sensitive relationships within an or¬ 
ganization that must he kept in tune 
with each other for efficient operation. 

There is a further responsibility 
which board, administrator, and all 
staff members must assume in any pub¬ 
lic park and recreation agency opera¬ 
tion. All are servants of the public 
which pays the bills. The board, re¬ 
gardless of whether it is appointed or 
elected, is supposed to represent the pub¬ 
lic. What that board does reflects the 
custodianship of the agency just as 
much as does the work of the individual 
staff member who actually meets the 
public. No staff member can operate 
well in a climate of confusion and ig¬ 
norance. The program director or the 
park ranger may be the only person in 


THE 

BOARD MEMBER 
APPROACH 

JOHN R. VIBBER 


r I W) stay in existence and advance the 
recreation and park program for 
its community, members of a ’'working 
board” must be willing to do more than 
attend board meetings and answer 
“Yes” or “No.” It works on a smali 
budget compared to what is needed. It 
sets policy as does .any other board. It 
must also be willing with advice of its 
professional administrator, to individu¬ 
ally or collectively go to the community 
for support. This board, with the aid 
of the administrator, will work up a 
project, such as the financing of a ball- 
field, conducting recreation surveys, 
passage of bond issues, etcetera; then be 
willing as individuals to go out and do 
the contact work necessary to sell the 


the entire park system whom the visitor 
or participant sees face to face. Tile 
kind of person he is, the pride he takes 
in his work, the way he is treated reflects 
til) the way up the line to the board it¬ 
self. No staff member, director, or 
board member can afford to operate m 
a vacuum, ignoring the needs and de¬ 
sires of those who use the facilities and 
who pay the bills. 

As professional parks and recreation 
people, we have a big job to do. If we 
believe in our profession, if we want to 
see ourselves grow- in number and sta¬ 
ture, we must go to work—not just to 
get the field ready for spring practice, 
but for a full season’s plav. Not just to 
aid our own particular bailiwick, hut to 
aid the whole cause of parks and recre¬ 
ation at all levels of government. We 


project. All efforts should he coordi¬ 
nated by the administrator. 

A board member should be willing to 
give not only time necessary for meet¬ 
ings but extra time to learn and under¬ 
stand how he or she may equip the area 
with the proper recreation program and 
the parks to carry it on. A board mem¬ 
ber must have a genuine and sincere in¬ 
terest in recreation and parks and a de¬ 
sire to learn more about them. 

If a board member finds he does not 
have the necessary time or interest, 
please, in all fairness to the other board 
members and the community he should 
tender his resignation so that the efforts 
of the board will not suffer. Let one 
who has the time and interest take his 
place. 

A board member should plan on at¬ 
tending recreation and park conferences 
and meetings out-of-town, at least twice 
a year, and oftener if possible, to learn 
what others are doing and how 1 his 
may even entail expenditure of some 
personal funds, depending on the fman- 


need to "plug’" for better legislation, for 
better professional leadership stand¬ 
ards. for review of area and develop¬ 
ment practices, and work toward more 
adequate financing—again at all levels; 
of government, not just in the town or 
state in which you bold a job. 

In order to accomplish what the pub¬ 
lic has every right to expect of us. both 
board members and administrator must 
realize there is a two-way street to 
achieving a good park and recreation 
system. To reach this objective there 
must be coordination, cooperation and 
communication between board mem¬ 
bers and administrators, it 

Mr. I’i TNAM is superintendent of parks 
and recreation jor the Yakima, IP ash 
inptofr. Metropolitan Bark District. 


cial status of the board. A board mem¬ 
ber should be willing to speak before 
groups and spread the “gospel” of rec¬ 
reation and parks. 

A board member should be willing 
to accept the chairmanship of the board 
if nominated. The chairmanship should 
be rotated among the members, with no 
member permitted to serve more than 
two years in succession. This way mem¬ 
bers will become better acquainted with 
the entire operation of the program. 

A new board member has as his prime 
role the setting of recreation and park 
policy, with guidance from the profes¬ 
sional administrator. The board mem¬ 
ber that all administrators hope for is 
the one who has the total interest of the 
community at heart, tf 

Mr. Vibbf.r is a member of the Benton 
County, IP'ashinpton, Bark Board. 

This material is reprinted u ith permis¬ 
sion from the Washington State Recrea¬ 
tion Societv Bulletin. Annual Edition 
1961. 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information, please write directly to source given. 


• \ new pool ladder designed specifically for the elderly, 
infirm, and handieapped incorporates safetv and conveni- 
ence. Equipped with wide, sloping steps with a nonskid 
tread and a handrail, it is easy to install, since it is anchored 
on the deck onlv and rests on rubber bumpers on the pool 
bottom. Fnr further information about the Therapeutic Lad¬ 
der. write to Paragon Swimming Pool Company. 12 Pauld¬ 
ing Street. Pleasantv ille, New York, 

• Add a splash of color. Scintillating travel posters com¬ 
bine color and verve in illustrating the beauties of many 
countries: an excellent poster on ballet illustrates the basic 
positions and various famous ballet roles: fifty-five engaging 
children of other lands dressed in their native costumes fill 
an international poster, \nimals from many of the Countries 
are also depicted. A stunning montage of ships and one of 
car- will appeal to hobby clubs. Fop younger children, there 
are posters of Alice in \\ onderland. Mother Goose, the cir 
cus, and fairy tales. Of especial interest to naturalists is a 
fishing map and a hunting map. both of the United States: 
a liistorv of dogs; a poster of various breeds of horses. For 
an illustrated brochure describing these and other posters, 
write to Poster Mouse. Chatham ■!<>. New Jersey. 

• Ever ride a tadpole? This tadpole is a circular fibre- 
glass unit encased in a heavy-duty tractor innerlube, pow¬ 
ered b\ a hand-operated llipper motor or an electric trolling 
motor. The vehicle, which operates in as little as eighteen 
inches of water, weighs only fifty pounds, can attain speeds 
up to ten Mi’ll. A sealed air chamber or styrofoam-filled 
batten compartment provides additional safety and flota¬ 
tion. Numerous accessories, such as a comfortable cushion, 
duck-blind (over, sunshade, and equipment sling for skin 
divers, are available. Available in five vivid colors from 
BKC Incorporated. P.O. llox 1471. Memphis 1. Tennessee. 


• Die film version of This is A'eif York, based on the color¬ 
ful children's book by M. Sasek. is a milestone in the use of 
the icouographic technique in bringing outstanding chil¬ 
dren’s books to the motion picture screen. The pert water- 
color illustrations flow across the screen to the accompani¬ 
ment of a refreshing narration which reflects Mr. Sasek s 
warm, panoramic view of the metropolis. An original mu¬ 


sical score backs the film. The film runs twelve minutes and 
is available for purchase or rental in color or black and 
white. For details, write to Weston Woods Studios, Weston, 
Connecticut. 

• Cure your concrete ills. Chemical coatings for water¬ 
proofing and concrete protection form a bond with the con¬ 
crete to which it is applied. The coatings penetrate, stabilize, 
and seal. Applied with a bristle brush, roller, or spray, the 
coating forms a decorative surface which is heat- and cold- 
resistant. impervious to most acids, alcohol, chemicals, oils, 
and detergents; mildew resistant, etcetera. Can lie used on 
floors, walks, cinder blocks, and concrete products. Coatings 
can be purchased through hardware stores, lumberyards, 
and building-material suppliers. For further information on 
its uses, write to James Lynch, Delka Research Corporation, 
275 Goflle Road. Hawthorne. New Jersey. 


• A new and inexpensive attachment multiplies the uses of 
the Lo-Blo sweeper. Without the attachment, the sweeper 
cleans pavements and sweeps lawns clear of leaves, all with 
a blast of air. With the Bio-Wash attachment, the sweeper 
scours w ith a high-velocity spray that leaves paved areas 
dust-free and mud-free. Water at any pressure, from normal 
city w'ater pressure to the near-zero pressure of a gravity tank, 
is satisfactory . This operation uses less water than the usual 
liosing-down operation. Other attachments include one for 
spraying insecticide and a blade which converts the machine 
into an effective snow blower. For further information, 
write to William L. Collins, Director of Public Relations 
and Advertising, holder Company. Kohler. Wisconsin. 

• Color broadcast. A series of easy-to-read caution stands 
blare a message out to a distance of at least forty feet lhe 
stands are constructed of Masonite and stand twenty-four 
inches high, Thev are self folding and are riveted to galvan¬ 
ized. nonrusting steel frames with nomnarking rubber feet. 
A wall bracket, designed to accommodate a set of five stands, 
is prov-filed at no extra charge with each set. For further in 
formation and prices, write to Walton-March. Highland 
Park. Illinois. 

• Flame gun melts, thaws, sears, anneals, and oxidizes, also 
disinfects, and destroys parasites. It weighs less than five 
pounds and can accomplish things that a larger flame gun 
could not do. Thawing frozen machinerv. heating metal for 
hendi ng. ice melting, sterilizing are a few of its uses. For 
further information, write to Freeman Electric Company, 
Freeman. Missouri. 



• Duplicate the intri¬ 
cacies of baud engrav¬ 
ing with a low-priced 
engraving machine 
which plies its trade 
on concave, convex, 
or flat surfaces for 
tropin plates, identifi¬ 
cation bracelets, etcet¬ 
era. In addition to stock 
lettering, personal sig¬ 
natures can be engraved 
in any material from brass to stainless steel. Spindle, motor, 
and routers are available as accessories for plastic signs and 
carving. The machine is constructed of maple with ball- 
thrust bearings and oiled maple radial bearings, plated 
hardware, and plastic-type trav for master pattern. For 
further information, write to Bench-Craft. 3011 Starling 
Lane. Rolling Meadows. Illinois. 



Enterprises. 020 West 


• Striking do-it-yourself award 
plaques combine prestige w r ith low 
cost. Beautifully finished in a 
bright satiny gold, the three- 
dimensional metal medallion is 
mounted on a handsome walnut¬ 
grained board and stands 5% 
inches by 4% inches. The plaque 
can be engraved by anyone with 
any ordinary ballpoint pen, en¬ 
abling it to be presented on the spot 
completely inscribed. Write to Price 
Both Street, Los Angeles 44. 
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RESOURCE GUIDE 


FREE AIDS 


—Please Write Directly To Sources Given 


r I ''HIS ISSUE introduces a 
“new look” in some of the 
magazine's departments. The 
former “Trade Mart” section is 
now entitled “Resource Guide” 
and has been expanded to in¬ 
clude a guide to film sources. 
Later, recordings will also be in¬ 
cluded. Reader response to the 
free aids offered has been over- 
whelming ... so much so, that 
the ever-mounting cost of proc¬ 
essing the free coupons has 
overwhelmed us. 'W ith an in¬ 
crease in U.S. postal rates we 
must ask our readers to write 
directly to the sources furnished 
for the materials offered. 
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ARTS AND CRAFIS 

Peasant desicns, Norwegian rosemaling, or 
I ennsylvania Dutch patterns are effective on 
all sorts of woodenware. Onion boards, bread 
boards, candlesticks, boxes, trays can be dec¬ 
orated with traditional or original designs. 
Weaving looms, ccppcrworking materials, 
glass-etching equipment are among other 
items offered. One very interesting item, a 
game rather than a craft project, is called 
Twistee. Various colorful shapes can be cre¬ 
ated from the basic materials—hulls, satellites, 
drums* baskets, etcetera. For a catalogue de¬ 
scribing these items, write to The Handcraft- 
ers, Waupun, Wisconsin. 

Brilliant, nontoxic concentrates of color. 
Powdered paints come in fourteen colors and 
white. For fingerpainting, the colors can he 
mixed with a solution which converts the pow¬ 
dered paints to fingerpainting medium. For 
further information, write to Albastine Paint 
Products, Chicago Bronze & Color Works, Chi¬ 
cago 12, Illinois. 

The master tolxh. Some of the formulas 
used in paints made by a manufacturer with 
roots in the Netherlands are derived from 
those of the old masters. Company offera stun¬ 
ning color charts which are accurate repro¬ 
ductions of its oil paints, watercolors, tem¬ 
pera, showcard pen inks, photo retouch colors, 
pastels, mediums, and varnishes. A manual on 
pastel painting is also available. All of the 
literature is meticulously put together. Write 
to Talens and Son, Inc., Union, New Jersey. 

Excitinc crafts projects inspire individual 
artistry. Fascinating stained-glass projects 
can he fashioned into jewelry, wall panelf, 
artistic howls or boxes. This work entails little 
mess to detract from the progress and enthusi¬ 
asm of younger people. Mahogany pieces are 
another project possibility to be fitted together 
mosaic-like into howls, inlaid work, or to be 
used in an opt nwork pattern for belta, pen¬ 
dants, and other pieces. For a catalogue of 
craft materials, write to Magnus Craft Mate¬ 
rials, 108 Franklin Street, New York 13. 

Embroidery in a hospital retting. These em¬ 
broidery hoops with three-way, adjustable 
table clamps free both hands for better control 
of the work. This is ideal for hospital use, for 
the disabled, and for specialty work. This 
company also distributes embroidery and tap¬ 
estry frame3, crewel patterns, net and loop 
weaving kits, needlecraft books, craft kite 
which include children’s knitted toys, bangle 
hats, slippers, handbags. For catalogue, write 
to Merribee Company, 16 West 19th Street, 
New York 11. 

Adult discussion clubs and art groups will 
come alive after they view these color slides 


of great art masterpieces. All of the 2"-by-2" 
slides have been photographed in Europe on 
the spot. The range is wide; reproduction 
good. For catalogue listing slides available, 
write to The European Art Color Slide Com¬ 
pany, 120 West 70th Street, New York 23. 

SPORTS AND HOBBIES 

Choice sea shells, marine curios, and novel¬ 
ties for collectors, hobbyists, and craftsmen. 
For further information, write to Naylor Ma¬ 
rine Products, 3616 Curlew Street, San Diego 
3, California. 

Instant cym. A complete athletic field, rec¬ 
reation area, or gymnasium can he set up in 
minutes with equipment standards or uprights 
which can be used for a variety of purposes. 
Suction cups, chinning bar, double basketball 
hoops, pole-vault cross bar, football goalpost 
cross bar are accessories which can he added 
to the uprights to accommodate certain sports. 
The uprights telescope together and can he 
carried in a sleeved hag and base carrier. Use 
the standards for net games, at picnic areas, 
to teach halting skill, for football goalposts, 
for pole vaulting, tetherball, to teach golf 
stance. The manufacturer suggests these and 
many other uses for the standards. For in¬ 
formation, write to the Seven-in-One Manu¬ 
facturing Company, P.O. Box 131, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Follow the aouNCiNC ball. Flipper, a piece 
of game equipment which looks like an ice¬ 
cream scoop with a flexible handle, suggests 
any number of game uses. The Flipper can 
he used for target practice into a pail, for wall 
bouncing, for catching and returning, for vari¬ 
ations on table tennis, basketball, and all tar¬ 
get games. For further information, write to 
Kinco Specialties, 28 No. First St., Geneva, 
Illinois. 

Improve bowlinc averaces with a howling 
instructor on the wrist. A practical device 
worn on the wrist signals with a distinct click 
if the swing is right and warns if it’s wrong. 
With a dial adjustment, it cheeks the howler’s 
pushaway, downswing, hackswing, forward 
swing, and follow through. This precision- 
engineered magnetic instrument has a non- 
allergenic back. For further information, 
write to Athletic Timer Corporation, 163 East 
Ontario St., Chicago 11. 

Masterly uolf. A practice green made of 
Fiberglas can act as a silent instructor. The 
platform is an inch high and forty-eight inches 
long, tapered from thirty inches down to twen¬ 
ty inches. The sides are kelly green vinyl run¬ 
ners for solid footing and long life. For fur¬ 
ther information, write to The Sportsmastcr 
Corp., 18100 Grand River Avenue, Detroit 23, 
Michigan. 
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FILMS 

Overseas service. A new 16mm sound film in 
color, The Peace Corps, illustrates the pio¬ 
neering efforts ol volunteers in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America who are assisting and 
teaching in agriculture, education, health, and 
home and child care. Narrator Dave Garro- 
nay interviews Peace Corps Director Sargent 
Shriver on the selection and training of volun¬ 
teers. (See Recreation, May 1962). Se¬ 
quences from college campuses and the Peace 
Corps training camp in Puerto Rico illustrate 
the preparation necessary for such overseas 
service. The free film runs twenty-seven min¬ 
utes and can be obtained from the. Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 Last 54th 
Street, New York 22. 

Fishy photocraphy? A film for the under¬ 
water photographer, Scuba Lensmen, explores 
scuba diving techniques with an emphasis on 
diver safety, particularly for neophyte divers. 
Shutterbugs will bo introduced to the under¬ 
water world as a fascinating realm for subject 
matter. This film, and another entitled The 
Creative Eye, which considers photography as 
a profession, are available from the Brooks 
Institute of Photography, 2190 Alston Road, 
Santa Barbara, California. They are free ex¬ 
cept for postage. 

A Real asset for those who are searching for 
films and filmstrips on the subject of aging is 
a leaflet published by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare entitled Se¬ 
lected Re/ermccs on Aging. Included are 
films on safety, the medical aspects of aging, 
obesity, special diets, home care, the special 
problems of the senior years, the values of 
group activities for seniors. Write to 1IF.W, 
Washington 23, D.C. for your copy. 

Saeety in trailers. A distributor specialis¬ 
ing in safety films offers a film on Trailer 
Safety which should be a boon both to senior 
citizens on the move and to young families va¬ 
cationing on the road. The film, in color and 
sound, runs 11% minutes. Purchase price is 
$149.00. Previews can be arranged. Available 
from Charles Cahill and Associates, Inc., 5746 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, California. 

Discovered anew. Trace mosaic, an ancient 
art form from Snmeria, Greece, and Rome, 
through its modern renaissance in Mexico 
and the United States. The World of Mosaic 
focuses on the relationship between mosaic 
art and architecture in each culture and ex¬ 
plores possible integration of art and architec¬ 
ture in our modern world. Joseph Young, the 
well-known mosaicist, documents the step-by- 
step creation of a mosaic mural The film is 
narrated by Richard Widmark with a musical 
background provided by the Byzantine Choral 
Society. Available on a rental or sales basis 
from Education Films Sales Department, Uni¬ 
versity of California Extension, Berkeley 4, 
California. 

Stimulating frcc-loan films tan increase at 
tendance at your meetings; a good movie can 
bring out lagging membership and stimulate 
discussion afterwards. Free films include. 
69.3, a history of medicine from the caveman 
to the modern-day cliff dweller; Iron Ponies, 
the story of miniature trains; This Is New 


1 ark, which surveys the metropolis, its 
crowds, buildings, its excitement. The films 
are all 16mm ami all free lean. For listing of 
available films or to set a date for viewing 
one listed here, write to the Institute of Visual 
Communication, Inc., 40 East 49th Street, 
New York 17. 

Notable films, such as The Garment Jungle, 
llund in Ilarul tan excellent English film 
about how two youngsters ol different reli¬ 
gions resolve the entrance of religious preju¬ 
dice into their lives), Adventures of Mark 
Twain, A Midsummer Night's Dream, ,l 
Raisin in the Sun, and Pepe, are among the 
successful, well-known films available for 
daily rental. For a complete listing of availa¬ 
ble films and rates, write to the Institutional 
Cinema Service, Inc., 41 Union Square West, 
New York 3, if yon are located in the East, 
or 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, if 
you are in the West. 

For program gaps. Need filmstrips on traffic 
safety or our American heritage of folk music 
to augment, supplement, or complement pro¬ 
gram themes? Over fourteen hundred film¬ 
strips are described in a new free catalogue. 
Subjects range from art and music, language 
arts, safety, science, and mathematics. For 
your copy, write to the Society for Visual Ed¬ 
ucation, Inc., Dept. 62-39, 1345 West Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 

Got a yen for old-time movies? Senior citi¬ 
zens and youngsters alike will get a bang out 
of a twenty-six-minute film which incorporates 
some of the most humorous sequences ever 
recorded on film. Mack Sennett, the Marx 
Brothers, W. C. Fields, and the Keystone Cops 
are some of the stars. For further informa 
tion on For Laughing Out Loud, write to As¬ 
sociation Films, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 

Meet us in St. Louts. Parks and recreation 
facilities are depicted in The Spirit of Rec¬ 
reation ,n St. Louis, the host city for the 1963 
National Recreation Congress. For further 
information, write to Department of Parks, 
Recreation, and Forestry, 5600 Clayton Road, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Cradle of the future. A film, based on the 
book Megalopolis: The Urbanized Northeast¬ 
ern Seaboard of the. United States, is entitled 
Megalopolis; Cradle of the Future. The film¬ 
ing itself is well done and the color version is 
lush and arresting. Occasionally, the narrative 
falters because the English of Jean Gottuian, 
author of the textual survey, is not as lucid as 
his insight This, however, is th< only major de¬ 
fect in the film, which surveys the case for and 
problems of the immense mushrooming urban 
area which will soon cover the country's east¬ 
ern seaboard from the suburbs above Boston to 
those below Washington, D.C. The need for 
cutting the rod tape crosswise instead of 
lengthwise is cited by Professor Gottman, who 
feels that this area has a plethora of govern¬ 
ment agencies and bureaus at all levels pain¬ 
fully impeding progress in urban renewal and 
enlightened city planning. The film is avail¬ 
able in color for rental at $8.0o (purchase, 
$240), in black and white for rental at $5.50 
(purchase, $120) from Encyclopedia Brittan- 
ica Films, Inc., 202 East 44th Street, New 
York 17. 


LOW-COST AIDS 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 


Yours for the askinc. A striking brochure. 
Place in the Sun, uses a clear, concise text, and 
superb illustrations in presenting the varied 
aspect? of Philadelphia’s recreation program 
The report succeeds in illustrating the city of 
Philadelphia’s recreation philosophy of “lei¬ 
sure-time activity for all age groups.” The 
brochure describes facilities, services, and ac¬ 
tivities available for eaeh age group from tot 
to the senior citizen. There are also sections 
for the handicapped and the family. Philadel¬ 
phia’s outstanding approach to recreation and 
playground design has received much public¬ 
ity in recent years. This publication presents 
an excellent summary of the basis for this 
widespread recognition. It is an excellent ex¬ 
ample to follow when preparing material on 
your own department. Available free from 
Harvey Pollack, Philadelphia Department of 
Recreation, Room 429, City Hall Annex, Phil¬ 
adelphia 7. 


Pollution. The Struggle for Clean Water, a 
twenty-one-page booklet, covers various as¬ 
pects of the water pollution problem clearly 
and compactly. Causes and effects of water 
pollution, the technology of pollution control, 
a program to abate pollution, and an appendix 
containing state and interstate water-pollution 
control agencies make this booklet more than 
worth the $.15 asked. Available from the Su¬ 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


What about water about twenty yeurs from 
now? A fnurteen-minute color and sound film¬ 
strip tells a story of conservation and river ba¬ 
sin planning of the utmost importance to our 
future water resources. The Delaware River 
Basin Commission serves four states in a gi¬ 
gantic task of water management which in¬ 
cludes development of water facilities and in¬ 
corporation of recreation. An important film, 
it can be obtained for either loan or purchase 
from the Water Resources Association of the 
Delaware River Basin, 1717 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


Ways in the woods are detailed in a Boy 
Scout publication on hiking. Dress for the 
weather, take care of your feet, walk correctly, 
says the booklet, simply entitled Hiking. Be 
careful on the roads, alert in the field, watch 
your fires and your water supply. A discussion 
ol requirements for a hike follows- -equipment 
you will need, a topographical plan, and meals. 
The booklet is filled with illustrations and pho¬ 
tographs in addition to the readable text. 
Available for $.35 from the Boy Scouts of 
America, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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ARTS & GRAFTS CORNER 


Edited by Shirley Si liter! 


Sandcraft 

S and PLAY is a natural activity which apj >als t even the 
tiniest tots who pat the sand into mounds, let it run 
through their lingers, and dig holes and tunnels in it. Sand- 
craft is a more highly developed, constructive form of sand 
play. With good leadership, it encourages the ingenuity and 
develops the imagination of children of all ages a id may lead 
to an interest in sculpture, ceramics, or other sin i 1 ar activi¬ 
ties. 

Preparation of Sand 

The best sand to use for modeling is No. 1 unwashed river 
sand or quicksand, which is very fine and sharp and has a 
small amount of soil in it to aid in binding, or fine white 
seashore sand. It should he thoroughly sifted, while dry. 
through a fine sieve, and then moistened well, preferably at 
least an hour or two before using so the water has time to 
saturate it evenly. It is of proper working consistency when 
a small amount of it, squeezed in one hand, holds together 
and retains the finger imprints when the hand is reopened. 
Kneading the sand after moistening helps to make it more 
workable. 

Modeling Methods 

There are three basic methods of modeling: 

1. Flat Modeling. An outline is drawn on level sand and 
areas are then filled in with wet sand rounded and smoothed. 
It is used in making relief maps, profile work, etcetera. 

2. Bas-Relief or 45-Degree Angle Modeling. Wet sand is 
piled into a 45-degree angle pyramid. The outline is drawn 
on the slanted side of the pyramid and then sand is either 
cut away from the design or wet sand is added to build un 
the design. Used for letters, flowers, animals, and birds with 
long slender legs or neck, etcetera. 

3. Modeling in the Round. This method is most commonly 
used and is suitable for the majority of subjects, such as 
buildings, animals, airplanes, boats. The following tech 
niques are used: 

la) A mound of sand is piled up, roughly similar to the 
general shape of the subject, which is then sculptured from 
the mound. 

(hi The subject is built up from the level surface and 
patted and formed into shape as the modeling progresses. 

T ools 

Hands are the most important tools for sand modeling and 
are the only tools necessary for large simple subjects; how¬ 
ever, certain implements are. helpful when more detailed 
work is being accomplished : 

Packers —large flat hoards used in pairs, one in each hand, 
to shift and push together piles of sand and to press it hard 
and smooth. 

Cutters —thin, sharp, knife-like pieces of wood for cutting, 
slicing and shaping. 

Tamps —flat pieces of wood with a dowel handle used, 
potato masher-fashion, to flatten or press down surfaces. 

Points —long thin sticks, pointed one end. thin and flat 
on the other, used for fine detail work. 

Many additional tools can be improvised and used to get 
various surface effects—wooden picnic forks, spools, et¬ 
cetera. Tools should be removed from the sandbox and 
cleaned after use to prevent warping, and rubbed with sand¬ 
paper to keep them smooth and sharp. 


Coloring And Pn serving Models 

Color m- v be added by sprinkling calcimine colors or 
powdered poster paints (which are more vivid) on the wet 
model; or liquid dyes may be applied with an atomizer, 
clothes sprinkler, or soft brush. For a temporary preserva¬ 
tive. molasses, glue, or salt added to the water used to niois 
ten the sand will keep the models from crumbling as they 
dry out for several hours. Sprinkling the wet mode’ with 
cement will hold it in shape for several days. 

Modeling li'ith Accessories 

This type of modeling permits use of any materials—and 
unlimited ingenuity and imagination—as well as sand and 
enables modelers to work in smaller detail and achieve more 
realistic effects. It is the kind of sandcraft most often done 
on playgrounds. In this, as in all modeling with children, 
making things in proper proportions should be emphasized. 
I bis type of modeling also is easily coordinated with other 
playground activities: accessories made in craft classes: 
scenes from story tale hour; stage setting and scenes from 
dramatic productions; and plans for special events, such as 
playground festivals, summer themes, and playdays. 

Projects 

Some projects which encourage the use of the imagination 
and research are: 

1. Scenes from American History: the landing of the Pil¬ 
grims. Paul Revere’s ride. Columbus sailing to America, the 
Roston Tea Party, the first Thanksgiving, Custer’s last stand, 
a colonial settlement, a covered wagon, the Gold Rush. 

2. Young Americans in Action: Pilgrim period, colonial 
period. Revolutionary period, homesteading period. Dixie 
frontier period, Northwest frontier, Southwest frontier. Gold 
Rush period, industrial-age period, space-ship period. 

3. Visits to Far-Away Places: a Japanese village scene. 
Vcilice with its canals, a tropical island, an Eskimo village, 
the pyramids and sphinx in Egypt, etcetera. 

4. An “Ideal Playground'’ Scene. 

5. Gala F.vents: a circus, the coronation of tjueen Eliza¬ 
beth, Joseph Lee Day on a playground. 

6. Castles and Buildings: well-known buildings, leaning 
Tower of Pisa, etcetera. 

7. Scenes from IP ell-Known Stories and Poems: Hansel 
and Gretel discovering the witch's house; Bambi and his 
forest friends; Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn; Red 
Riding Hood and the wolf; the three little pigs; Cinderella; 
dozens of other familiar and imaginative scenes from favor 
ite childhood tales.— Submitted by Mary McDo' U.ti. Rec¬ 
reation Department , Orlando, Florida. 
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Look Into the Future 


Continued from Page 13 


extreme right, the extreme left, and the extreme middle! 

I believe so much in these things the consolidation of 
local recreation and park services and the increasing need 
lor the highest and hest-qualified kind of management which 
know c how to temper and apply natural resources for vari- 
nble human use that I have staked a large part of my own 
department’s future on it. We have also developed a cur¬ 
riculum in park management, fully aware that the iesponsi- 
bility for professional preparation not only summons but 
demands all the knowledges and resources of oit\ planning, 
landscape architecture, horticulture, forestrv. and kindred 
fields. 

Fiiiuuciul Considerations. It would be futile to discuss 
the future of this question without at least touching upon 
the fiscal and financial considerations. Competition for the 
tax dollar will become more, not less, acute. Then, who can 
and will pay? If we judge by the amount of money Ameri¬ 
cans spend now each year for leisure goods and sen ices. 1 
think the user will pay. If we have a higher standard of liv- 
ing and increased family purchasing power- -and the. trend 
is clearly that way—more people will be able to pay for 
many of their recreation and park services, many of their 
leisure needs will not have to Ire subsidized. 1 don't mean 
that parks and public recreation should or can be self-sup¬ 
porting, anymore than public education or public health 
could survive on their own income. Society’s financial re¬ 
sponsibility does not disappear: however the individual, the 
user, should pay when he is able, and lie will pay for that 
which interests him. I never heard anyone complain about 
the cost of something he really wanted. 1 see public funds 
for the acquisition of lands, the improvement of property, 
management, and basic services, and maintenance. I see 
user revenues to cover some costs of operation and mainte¬ 
nance, instruction in recreation skills, and the like. 

Our Urban Parks. 1 hope that our acres of green sur¬ 
rounded by oceans of asphalt that is. our local parks, never 
stray too far from their original purpose: that is. to preserve 


the beauties of nature amid man's exploration of it, to 
counterbalance nature’s purposeful planning against what 
man leaves mostly to chance. Nevertheless they will, as 
will all our important institutions, our homes, and our 
schools, reflect the age in which they exist, and this is the 
age of science, if not the age of reason and good judgment! 
Our urban parks will interlock with science—arid education 
and the humanities and culture in their finest forms. 

Our metropolitan park systems have long since made way 
for the arts and sciences. Witness, for example, the Shedd 
Aquarium and the Natural History Museum in the Chicago 
Park District or Robin Hood Dell in Philadelphia’s Fair- 
mount Park. There are many examples. Now we shall see 
a great expansion along these lines in the smaller cities. Let 
me illustrate by referring to the Peoria, Illinois, Park Dis¬ 
trict with its I.akeview Center for the Arts and Sciences. 
Here in the park system, beside a tree-lined ravine, flooded 
to form a lake and waterfall, the visitor finds not only sculp¬ 
tured gardens and a place to picnic, a swimming pool, and 
ice link, but also the Peoria Players Theater, a planetarium, 
a museum with exhibit space, library, book bazaai, and 
other attractions. Here will be centered the efforts of the 
Arts and Science Foundation which includes among its units 
the Art Center, Academy of Science, several garden and 
floral groups, as well as multiple theater and musical aggre¬ 
gations, including the symphonies. This is a long cry from 
stay-olf-the-grass signs and the Dutch elm disease. So, I 
say. in the future expect more of the arts and sciences in 
your parks—and. I hope, more of voui parks in the arts and 
sciences. 

r|'hiE future, as always, is unpredictable, if predictability 
is equated with absolute certainty. The best that can 
be said of these predictions is that they have their roots in 
the past and in the observable present. The foundations and 
beginnings of many of these trends and expectations are at 
this moment a matter of fact. The odds favor their coming 
into full bloom in the future, if for no other reason than that 
they are cloaked in man’s eternal search and struggle to at¬ 
tain maximum satisfactions—a state of being which, in¬ 
evitably in the future, will have to be much realized in 
leisure. Rut if they are to be attained, all of us will have to 
climb the right mountains. ff 


George Butler Retires 

Continued from Page 17 

past and present borough officials, commission and commit¬ 
tee members attended a dinner in his honor, at which his 
invaluable services to the community were recognized and 
the gymnasium in the Leonia Recreation Center was officially 
named the George D. Butler Gymnasium. 

Membership on commissions and committees and the shar¬ 
ing of professional knowledge are types of service that are 
appreciated. George Butler is appreciated for these things 
in Leonia; he is beloved for such gestures as rolling up his 
sleeves and joining the volunteers who cleaned, painted, and 
repaired the recreation building: for providing I with sub¬ 


stantial assistance from Mrs. Butler) a picnic lunch for the 
boys on Leonia’s championship baseball team on the day 
they played a tournament schedule that allowed no time out 
for meals; and for the boundless energy and enthusiasm he 
brought to the community’s recreation services and prob¬ 
lems. 

During his years with the Association, his fellow workers 
came to know that his good humor and cooperative spirit 
were equalled only' by the firmness of his refusal to retreat 
from any stand which he believed right. They hold him in 
high regard and deep affection. Much as they will miss him. 
they are genuinely happy that he will now have leisure to 
put into practice some of the principles he has expounded 
with such distinction, if 
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R FOR THE III. & HANDICAPPED 

MORTON THOMPSON, fcd.D. 


Developing a sense of achievement 
anil self-respect is an integral part of the 
philosophy behind the dynamic recrea¬ 
tion program for the blind at Bird S. 
Coler Memorial Hospital and Home on 
Welfare Island in New York City. Rec¬ 
reation Director Mrs. Marjorie Hayes, 
a stall member, volunteers and skilled 
workers from Tbe Lighthouse (for the 
blind) provide a wide variety of ac¬ 
tivities, such as bingo (Braille cards), 
bowling, handicrafts, and outdoor bar¬ 
becues and picnics. Twice a month the 
program furnishes the services of a 
skilled Braille teacher. During the past 
summer, eight residents of Coler were 
taken weekly to a day camp in Yonkers. 
New York. The camp is operated by the 
social group work program of the Jew¬ 
ish Guild for the Blind. 

+ The Musician’s Aid Society of New 
York, under tbe direction of its execu¬ 
tive director, Dr. Gregory S. Brooks, has 
developed a plan for a musicians’ “city” 
in Manhattan with special benefits for 
retired or indigent musicians. The hous¬ 
ing development will include recreation 
facilities and a convalescent home. 

4- A $141,000 grant for a three-year 
study of how a community center can 
help physically handicapped children 
in its neighborhood has been made to 
the Associated YM-YWHA's of Greater 
New York by the U.S. Children’s Bu¬ 
reau. The grant, the first ever made for 
such a study, will expand a pilot pro¬ 
gram at tbe Mosholu-Montefiore Com¬ 
munity Center in the Bronx, New York, 
which has been integrating handicapped 
children into play groups of nonhandi¬ 
capped children in a typical community 
j center setting. 

Irving Brodsky, general director of 
the Associated Y’s. said, “The grant 
makes possible a service and research 
program with implications far beyond 
the orthopedically handicapped group 
involved. What we learn about these 
physically handicapped children can 
also help in the planning of welfare 
services for children who are emo¬ 
tionally disturbed; mentally retarded, 
or socially deprived. We are trying to 
identify the iniluences that help children 
accept other children with special needs. 
We want to see how community center 
services can help handicapped children 
and broaden their aeeeptance by chil¬ 
dren who are not handicapped.” 

Du. Thompson is acting director of the 
National Recreation Association Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the III 
and Handicapped. 


-I- N issan Count). New 'link, has just 
organized the ("Nassau County Recrea¬ 
tion Service for the llomebound. ' The 
count) hit- invited all health and wel¬ 
fare agencies to participate in a county- 
wide eommunitv recreation service to 
the handicapped and aged llomebound. 
The plans call for committee chairman 
in each town of Nassau Countv. w ith the 
committee chairman supervising volun¬ 
teers who will be trained, equipped and 
assigned to work in the homes of home- 
hound in their sfteeifie communities. A 
central referral program will be con¬ 
ducted through the Nassau Count) Red 
Cross which sponsored this new devel¬ 
opment and which based the approach 
on the results of the National Recreation 
Association’s research project on rec¬ 
reation for the llomebound conducted 
for the U.S. Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation. The service hopes that as 
a program matures an activity center 
for the llomebound will become an in¬ 
tegral part of this community service. 

4“ Fountain House in New York City, 
a treatment center for recently dis¬ 
charged mental patients, recently com¬ 
pleted a three-year demonstration proj¬ 
ect showing that volunteers can become 
an integral part of a treatment program 
for recently discharged mental patients. 
According to the last report from Foun¬ 
tain House, 121! volunteers are now en¬ 
rolled serving six hundred patients. They 
serve in a wide variety of capacities. 
Many teach classes in skills, photogra¬ 
phy, bridge, typing; others act as host¬ 
esses, organize special entertainment, 
conduct interviews for the research de¬ 
partment. or visit patients in their 
homes. Volunteers, the report states, 
are there to help separate the patient 
from a sense of social isolation and 
to provide a eontaet with healthy, in¬ 
terested, lay people. In this regard, the 
report says, “Volunteers are not only 
useful but indispensable.” 

-I* The General Extension Division of 
the University of Minnesota offers as 
one of its many services eorrespondence 
study in a variety of fields and disci¬ 
plines. One of particular interest is: 
Orientation to Recreation in Hospitals. 
It examines introductory principles of 
hospital recreation, gives a general de¬ 
scription of types of hospitals and their 
patients’ activities programs, and high¬ 
lights the philosophy and purposes of 
hospital recreation as well as program 
content. Beginning methods in the lead¬ 
ership and supervision of recreation 
programs for patients in hospitals are 
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featured I no prerequisite I. For further 
information, write to: Correspondence 
Study Department. 251 Nicholson Hall, 
University of Minnesota. Minneapolis 
14. Minnesota. 

4* Most of today s tuherculosis patients 
are ambulatory and feeling well, reports 
the Bulletin of the National Tuherculo¬ 
sis Association of September 1962. 
Their need for specific recreation and 
education opportunities is greater than 
ever before. Most of these activities 
have moved from the bedside to the 
■ffiop. auditorium, and classroom. Music 
and drama groups, various social 
events, as well as commentaries over 
the hospital radio and intercommunica¬ 
tion system have proven desirable ways 
of providing outlets for patient energy 
and imagination. With moving pic¬ 
tures and the large variety of radio and 
TV programs available, visiting troupes 
of entertainers have largely faded from 
the scene. 

4* File Camping and Recreation De¬ 
partment of the Connecticut Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults has pub¬ 
lished a new guide on adapted sports, 
games, square dances, and special 
event:-. The forty-eight-page guide, pub¬ 
lished in \ugust 1962. is for persons 
interested m developing recreation pro¬ 
grams for orthopedically and neuro- 
muscularly disabled people in a camp, 
community, or an institution. The book¬ 
let costs fifty cents and can be ordered 
from the society at {m2 Prospect Ave¬ 
nue. Hartford 5. 

4* The Association for Help of Re¬ 
tarded Children. 200 Park Avenue 
'HHith. New 4 ork 5. has recentlv issued 
a free recreation guide for the retarded 
called Let's Have Fun. The pamphlet 
ists actual recreation programs avail¬ 
able to retarded children, teenagers, 
voung adults, and adults in community 
settings. The activities include social 
clubs, trips, dining-out play-goers club, 
special events, swimming, bowling, fish¬ 
ing. charm classes, music, and camping. 
For additional information write the 
association. 
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4* In New Jersey, the Middlesex County 
Tuberculosis and Health League, Roose¬ 
velt Hospital in Metuchen, and the State 
Division on Aging is conducting a rec¬ 
reation project for the aged in five in¬ 
stitutions: Roosevelt Hospital, the New 
Jersey Home for Disabled Veterans. 
Francis Parker Memorial Home. F.lms 
Nursing Home and the Sunnyfield Nurs¬ 
ing Home. Anne Smuttier. the project 
director, drew on community resources, 
recruited and trained fifty-five volun¬ 
teers. and has programs going in all five 
of the institutions. 


4* The New York State Office for the 
Aging has recently announced the pub¬ 
lication of its new newsletter The Cameo 
developed to bring to the public a cen¬ 
tral source of information on programs 
and services available to the aging 
throughout the state. 


T* In Oklahoma, the Tulsa Recreation 
Center for the Physically Limited, spon¬ 
sored by the local section of the Na¬ 
tional Council of Jewish Women, is a 
center designed to provide recreation 
for those over six who have a physical 
handicap. The center offers painting 
classes, wheelchair dancing, bowling, 
picnics, mov ies. crafts, music, and swim¬ 
ming. Ramps and other specialized de¬ 
signs and equipment make the building 
functional for the handicapped. 


4* Milton Cohen, executive director of 
the Federation for the Handicapped, 
New York City, announced recently 
that the institution will evaluate the 
recreation needs of nearly a thousand 
disabled men and women enrolled in 
the Federation’s group work and recrea¬ 
tion program. "‘Our special effort in 
this survey,” says Mr. Cohen, “is to 
determine how we can best serve people, 
old and y dung, who are medically home- 
hound.” The federation offers all of its 
services, including its therapeutic rec¬ 
reation program, free to disabled adults 
in New York City metropolitan area. R 
cooperates with the New York City 
Board of Education in a twice-a-week 
prevocational and recreation program 
for homebound adolescents. 

4* An interesting compilation of pa¬ 
pers, Recreation in Treatment Centers. 
was written by a cross-section of leaders 
from colleges, state departments, and 
hospitals concerned with recreation for 
the ill and handicapped. The paper! 
cover a variety of topics in this field, 
including administration, philosophy, 
advanced concepts, selection of activi¬ 
ties, history of recreation in a medical 
setting, and rehabilitation aspects of 
recreation in treatment centers. Recre¬ 
ation in Treatment Centers will he pub¬ 
lished annually by the Hospital Recrea¬ 
tion Section of the American Recreation 
Society and can be purchased for $2.00 
from the ARS, 1404 New- York Avenue. 
Y.W.. Washington, D.C. 


HOMEBOUND RECREATION PROJECT REPORT 

The report and manual on the. two year Federal Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation report on Recreation for the Homebound is now available 
to communities, agencies, schools, and individuals. These comprehensive 
documents can be purchased from the National Recreation Association: 

1. Meeting Some Social-Psychological Needs of Homebound Persons 
Through Recreative Experience (Pp. 40, $1.50) 

2. "A Program of Recreation for the Homebound Adult" (Pp. 30, $ 1.50) 

(Purchased together—$2.50) 


LITERATURE KIT 

The Consulting Service on Recreation for the III and Handicapped of the 
National Recreation Association has consolidated its literature into a let 
which includes approximately twenty articles. The articles written by leaders 
in the field are all current and concerned with topics such as philosophy, lead¬ 
ership, duties of a leader, recreation for children, retarded, aged, cerebral 
palsy, mentally ill, and homebound. Other articles stress active games and 
improvised games for the handicapped, p'ayground and day camp eouip- 
ment for the handicapped arts and crafts and recreation in rehabilitation. 

The kit (approximately 96 pages) which costs $1.50 will be kept on a very 
flexib'e basis with new articles addeo periodically to meet the changing needs 
of the field. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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Mexican and Spanish Dance 

Continued from Page 39 


"Fiesta IVoche Del Rio” which is pre¬ 
sented three times weekh throughout 
the summer for thousands of \ isilors to 
the city. 

r |MlE CLASSES, free of charge to the 
public, range in size from forty to 
150. in age from two years to adults 
(the mothers like to dance, too) : from 
strictly beginners to advanced profes¬ 
sional people. The teachers go to a dif¬ 
ferent playground each afternoon after 
school, and during the summer months 
there are morning classes plus one eve¬ 
ning class for advanced students. Those 
who are especially eager to learn may 
attend several classes a week. 

The music used for the classes is 
lecord and piano music, with Bertha ac¬ 
companying. Often, for "baby" num¬ 
bers Bertha makes an arrangement of 
simple tunes for the little ones, and then 
makes recordings so the children can 
practice at home. In really big produc¬ 
tion numbers and suites, a record often 
is tape-recorded so the dancers can work 
on spots as needed. 

Where orchestras are used to accom¬ 
pany' the dancers, the orchestrations are 
sometimes bought in San Antonio, 
sometimes in Mexico, and often have to 
he especially written if the dance is one 
of the Indian dances of Mexico where 
only the melody has been recorded. 

From these, classes come the pro¬ 
grams that are enjoyed by many thou¬ 
sands over the state each year. The 
youngsters have danced with the San 
Antonio Symphony Orchestra, the op¬ 
era festivals, for state, national, and 
world conventions, service organiza¬ 
tions, hospitals, armed forces. Red 
Cross, and many other groups. They 
help in such fund-raising activities as 
poliothons and telethons. These pro¬ 
grams, too, are free of charge—a serv¬ 
ice of the San Antonio Recreation Di¬ 
vision. Out-of-town trips are made fre¬ 
quently. asking only transportation and 
meals for the participants. 

r I'’HE RECREATION DIVISION itself pre- 
-*• sents a series of programs each 
summer at the Arneson River Theatre. 


Ibis is a delightful and unique outdoor 
theatre on the hanks of the peacefully 
winding San Antonio River. The stage 
is on one hank, with dressing rooms 
built in old Spanish sty le architecture. 
The other bank has been terraced to seat 
a thousand spectators on its grassy tiers. 
Highlighting these programs is. of 
course, the Mexican and Spanish danc¬ 
ing. 

I he costumes used are a source of 
great interest to the spectators because 
they are always crisp, colorful beauti¬ 
ful. and authentic. They belong to the 
dancers. I he teachers make a sketch 
with specifications of the costume to he 
made, select the materials and colors, 
and the mothers make them. Main of 
the costumes cost $50 and $75. being 
lavish with ruffles and sequins. Only in 
a few cases are the costumes bought in 
Mexico. .wince the group dances in so 
many programs, parents insist on good 
materials and two or three new cos¬ 
tumes a year. The parents feel that since 
they don't pay for the classes, thev can 
certainly provide beautiful costumes for 
the programs. Many of the Recreation 
Division dancers achieve such profi¬ 
ciency that they dance professionally all 
over the state and quite a few are danc¬ 
ing in California. Many also have be¬ 
come teachers of the dance. 

Through this program of Mexican 
and Spanish dancing, recreation is pro¬ 
vided for the dancers, their parents, and 
thousands of spectators each year. The 
dancers are in such demand that some¬ 
times bookings are made a year, often 
two, in advance, and seldom can a pro¬ 
gram be scheduled without the request 
being registered at least a month in ad¬ 
vance. So many requests are made that 
the service has to be limited to recog¬ 
nized organizations and large conven¬ 
tions. 

Some folks prefer watching the ba¬ 
bies dance—“They’re so cute.” Some 
prefer watching the advanced groups, 
they are near perfection: hut whatever 
you want to see in the way of Mexican 
and Spanish dancing, the San Antonio 
Recreation Division has it. Come see 
us! # 

* The latent edition of Mexican and New 
Mexican Folkdances hy Mela Setlillo is avail¬ 
able for $1.50 from llir Recreation Book Cen¬ 
ter, National Recreation Association, 8 West 
8th Street. New York 11. 


Reporter's Notebook 

Continued from Page 2 > 


tile schottfs. Upon his return to the 
Inited States, he worked with the 
A MCA m New York Citv for four 
years. Mr. Camniack was recreation 
director for Mt. Vernon. New A oik. 
Irom 1932 to 1 ‘>50. when he returned 
to Whittier. The program he developed 
in Mt. Vernon was considered a model 
program for a citv of 6.5.OIK! popula¬ 
tion. 


IN MKMORIAM 


• George T. Do.nOGIIIIe. general super¬ 
intendent of the Chicago Park District 
from 1954 to 1960. died recently at the 
age of seven!v-eight. In 1913. Mr. 
Donoghue entered park service as chief 
engineer of the former Lincoln I’aik 
District. In 1921 he I pccamc assistant 
to the president of the former South 
Park Commissioners. Two vears later 
he became general superintendent o[ the 
new Chicago Park Disriet. After he re¬ 
tired as general superintendent in 1960. 
he held the lull time position of park 
consultant. 

• Percy B. llniE. National Recreation 
Association sponsor in Allentown. 
Pennsylvania, from 1954 to 1962. died 
recently at the age of eiglilv-one. Mr. 
1.1 uhe. who edited the Allentown Morn¬ 
ing Call for fiftv years until his retire¬ 
ment in' 1960, was known as “the 
father” of the city 's plavground system. 
A thirty-five-acre tract is being devel¬ 
oped as the Perc y R. Ruhe Park. 

» Cyril M. Tribur. national director 
of the civic relationship service of the 
Roy Scouts of America, died recently 
at the age of forty-nine" Mr. Tribur rep¬ 
resented the Boy Scout* in its relation¬ 
ships with national and international 
civic organizations, including service 
clubs, fraternal orders, military and vet¬ 
eran groups, municipal groups and or¬ 
ganized labor. 

• J. G. Tavi.or Spink, publisher of the 
S/wrling News, died recently at the age 
of seventy-four. One of baseball's most 
avid and colorful supporters. Mr. Spink 
published guides, histories, and regis¬ 
ters of the game. Last year, the New 
York chapter of the Baseball AA riters 
Association voted him the Rill Slocum 
Award for long and meritorious sen ice. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Park and Recreation Administrators, 
Garrett G. Eppley, Ed.D. American In¬ 
stitute of Park Executives, Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, West Virginia. Pp. 36. 
Paper, $2.00. 

In issuing this publication the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Park Executives has 
prov ided a ”\\ ho's Who" of park and 
recreation leaders in America. It like¬ 
wise provides a record of significant 
park and recreation developments in the 
localities and states in which these lead¬ 
ers have rendered their major service. 
The bulletin is based upon a twelve- 
thousand mile trip by the author, spon¬ 
sored In Indiana l niversitv and the 
institute. 

The analvsis of the professional prep¬ 
aration. scholastic standing, previous 
emplov ment. length of service, and affili¬ 
ations of the leaders as a group reveals 
interesting data not previously avail¬ 
able. One wishes that the biographical 
sketches and the descriptions of the 
leaders’ accomplishments were more 
uniformly informative and matched the 
excellent photographs of the twenty-two 
individuals. All park and recreation 
workers will find the booklet interesting 
and instructive even though they ma| 
wonder why one or more of their favor¬ 
ite leaders was not included.—-G.D.B. 

Fitness for Elementary School Chil¬ 
dren Through Physical Education, Vic¬ 
tor P. Dauer. Burgess Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 420 South Sixth Street, Minne 
apolislS. Pp. 238. $4.75. 

This is an extraordinarily good book. 
It has been written by an author with 
experience in public-school teaching 
and teacher training. He understands 
boys and girls, knows physical activities 
in the total picture of youth fitness. If 
his philosophy of activity for all on a 
well-planned progressive basis from 
grades one through six had been fol¬ 
lowed for the last twenty years we would 
not be faced with our present situation 
of too many youngsters with no real love 
of activity and too few basic skills to 
make participation really enjoyable. 

The author recognizes the difficulties 
of the average classroom elementary 
teacher who is responsible for physical 
education along with all the other sub¬ 
jects. He has. therefore, arranged the 
material according to the needs of dif¬ 
ferent grade levels and the material is 
chosen and arranged not alphabetically 
but in a sequential form. The book is 
complete in itself and describes each 


game and rhythmic activity rather than 
naming games and sending the teacher 
to the library to find out how to play 
them. 

In addition to an excellent choice of 
activities on grade level, the author has 
given helpful chapters on class manage¬ 
ment. the choice of play equipment, the 
role of the teacher and the school ad¬ 
ministrator and the ways of adapting a 
program to special needs of children or 
for the classroom when outdoor facili¬ 
ties or an all-purpose room are not avail¬ 
able. It is the kind of hook which has 
been needed for a long time and is a far 
cry from the usual game book. I strong¬ 
ly recommend it for teachers or recrea¬ 
tion leaders. V.M. 

A Handbook of Arts and Crafts for 
Elementary and Junior High School 
Teachers. Willard Wankelman and 
Marietta and Philip Wigg. William C. 
Brown and Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Pp. 193. $3.75. 

The title of this book tells exactly 
what it is about. An extremely well- 
written book for teachers, giving the 
procedures of how-to-do-it and what ma¬ 
terial is needed to do the work, it is in 
plastic, looseleaf form, very well illus¬ 
trated with photographs of each prob¬ 
lem. Here is a compilation of “care¬ 
fully sifted problems representing the 
most recent professional attitudes to¬ 
ward the presentation of art at this 
level.” 

Part 1 of this book has concise and 
very good ideas on basic concepts of art 
instruction. It has been written for 
teachers so could be very helpful to rec¬ 
reation leaders as it is full of new and 
old ideas. It is the best compilation of 
arts and crafts for these ages 1 am 
aware of. The book is well designed 
from cover to cover and is a bargain for 
this price. Mary B. Cummings. 

Invitation to Rhythm. James R. Clem¬ 
ens. William C. Brown Company, Du¬ 
buque, Iowa. Pp. 164. Spirolbound, 
$3.75. 

This spiralbound book is illustrated 
most amusingly by children’s drawings. 
It is a how-to book, written for teachers, 
parents, and recreation leaders inter¬ 
ested in giving children meaningful ex¬ 
periences in music-making. It does its 
job remarkably well, and should be very 
useful. 

The first section deals with the mak¬ 
ing of simple musical instruments, using 
odds and ends of material. 'I bis in it¬ 


self is excellent motivation for using 
those instruments. Part II shows how to 
do this—to correlate music with move¬ 
ment, with notes, with drama, with 
games. It is particularly helpful to have 
these suggestions organized by age- 
levels--from the four-year-old through 
the “elevens.” Information on records 
and how to use them adds to the book’s 
usefulness. 

Mr. Clemens, supervisor of music 
education for the Inglewood Unified 
School District in California, has made 
a real contribution to the recreation 
field, and his book is more than worth 
its nominal price. 

Sand Sculpturing, Mickey Klar Marks. 
Dial Junior Books, 461 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16. Pp. 38, illus¬ 
trated. $2.75. 

Many recreation departments and 
leaders use or make plaster casts. There 
is a fascination in seeing a liquid harden 
and become an object, whether it be 
original or copy. Here is a fresh and 
new approach, using the established in 
terest but channeling it into a much 
more interesting and creative art form. 

Sand sculpturing is an ancient art, 
simple and inexpensive. The design is 
modeled in w r et sand, the plaster drill 
bled in—and the result is surprisingly 
interesting and modern. Mrs. Marks is 
an expert, who knows how to give clear, 
simple instruction. Here’s a new avenue 
for an old program. This small, com¬ 
pact, and very well-written book is illus¬ 
trated by a number of photographs by 
Sidney G. llernard. Mrs. Marks and he 
make an extremely good team. (See 
also Pa^e 45.) 

IN BRIEF 

Physical Education Activities Hand¬ 
book, D. K. Stanley and /. F. Wuglow. 
Allyn and Bacon. 150 Tremont St ., Bos¬ 
ton. Pp. 270. $5.25. The thirty chap¬ 
ters in this book cover all sports from 
angling to wrestling. individual as well 
as team sports, plus a chapter on the 
dance. Each chapter has the history of 
the sport, the terminology, equipment, 
rules, skills, coaching hints, safety fac¬ 
tors, etcetera. It is written primarily as 
a comprehensive source of information 
for men and women students in physical 
education or coaches, although the 
thorough treatment of each sport is of 
interest to the general reader. (The 
numerous photos include some from 
Recreation Magazines files.) 
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Soxc in America, limI Ives. Duel !, 
Sloan and Pearce, 60 East 42nd Street. 
New York. Pp. 312. $10.00. Who in 
America has not heard Burl Ires sing 
“Goober Peas.” “Lolly Too-l)um Day.” 
“The Blue Tail Fly;.-- and many other 
folk songs in persoti, on records, radio 
and TV? Here is Burl Ives’ collection 
of favorite songs of the people arranged 
for solo voice and piano by Albert 
Hague. Fretted instrument chords are 
also indicated. Burl Ives faces the ques¬ 
tion of authentic versions by stating 
frankly in the preface that the songs in 
his collection appear as he likes them. 

Let's Say Poetry Together. Carrie 
Rasmussen. Burgess Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 426 South Sixth Street, Minneap¬ 
olis IS. Pp. 114. Paper, $2.75. The 
Drama Header. Edited by S. Perry 
Congdon. The Odyssey Press, Inc., 55 
Fifth Avenue, Neiv York 16. $3.00. 
Reading Literature Ai.oud. Oxford 
University Press, 417 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16. Pp. 205. Paper, $2.25. 
The printed word in a poem or play is 
like a note in music. It must be made 
to sound to gain its full efTect. How it 
shall sound and the ways of making it 
sound are the chief concern of the pub¬ 
lications listed. The methods in each 
instance are educational-recreational, 
not remedial. Although primarily edu¬ 
cational, the poems, plays, and prose 
may well be used by recreation groups. 
The poems collected by Carrie Rasmus¬ 
sen lend themselves to varied presenta¬ 
tion. The selection of S. Perry Congdon 
range from early Greek drama to recent 
Broadway plays, and the commentary 
clearly outlines the distinctive qualities 
of each play. Reading Literature Aloud 
contains a wide selection of poetry, 
verse, and prose, along with an analysis 
of ways in which they may be per¬ 
formed. Reading aloud effectively is 
quite an art arid when achieved brings 
delight to both performer and listener. 

Play for Convalescent Children in 
Hospitals and at Home, Anne Marie 
Smith. A. S. Barnes and Company, 11 
East 36th Street, New York. Pp. 183. 
$4.50. This is a revised edition of one 
of the first—and best—hooks on this 
subject. It is based upon actual experi¬ 
ence and research at the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital in Chicago, where 
for six years the author and staff worked 
with children under treatment. The 
suggested play activities and play ma¬ 
terials are not guesswork. They arc 
based upon experimental trials and re¬ 
corded results. Parents, as well as rec¬ 
reation leaders in children’s institutions, 
will find this book a clear, informal, and 
instructive guide to activities that will 
not only amuse the sick or convalescent 
child, but which will also be good 
therapy. 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ANIMALS . BIRDS, INSECTS 


Animals at Ihc Field and Forest, Mina Lewiton 
Whitman Publ., 1220 Mound Ave., Racine, 
Wise. Pp. 59. $.59 

Bird, Lois and Louis Darling. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park St., Boston 7 Mass. Pp. 261. $5-00. 
Bird Carving, Wendell Gilley. D Van Nostrand, 
120 Alexander Street, Princeton, N. J. Pp, ! 15 
$5.95. 

Bird Doctor, Katherine Tottenham. Thomas Nel¬ 
son. 19 E. 47th St . New York 17. Pp. 162. 
$3.00. 

Birds at the Craw Fomify, Olive L. Earle. Wm. 
Morrow. 425 Park Ave., S., New York 16. Pp. 
63, $2.75. 

Bloxe and Thunderbolt, C. W. Anderson. Mac¬ 
millan, 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 46. 
$1.95.* 

Buffolo Land, William D. Berry, Macmillan, 60 
5th Ave., New York 11. Unpaged. $1.95.* 
Butterflies, Jeanne S. Brouillette. Follett Publ., 
1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Pp. 29. 
$ 1 . 00 ,* 


Cavalcade at Horses, A, Florence K. Peterson ond 
Irene Smith. Thomas Netsan, 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. Pp. 263. $5.00. 


Common Seashore Life at the Pacific Northwest, 

Lynwood Smith. Naturegraph Co., 8339 W 
Dry Creek Rd., Healdsburg, Calif. Pp. 66. 
$1.75. 


Doq That Last his Family, Jean Lee Latham nnd 
Bee Lewi, Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., New York 
11. Unpaged. $2.50.* 

Draqontlies and Damselfltes, Mary Geisler Phillips, 
Thomas Y, Crowell, 432 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Pp. 95. $2.50* 

Five Greot Dog Novels, Blanche Cirker, Editor. 
Dover Publ., 180 Varick St., New York 14. Pp. 
495. Paper, $1.50, 

Flickertail, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Henry Z. 
Walck. 101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 90. 
$3.00* 

FOLD-A-CRAFT KITS: 3D Animal Family Scenes 
ond 3D Birds, C. Julian Fish. C. S. Hammond, 
Maplewood, N. J. Pp, 16 each. $.79 <»nr h. 
Forest Folk, Mary and Conrad Buff. Viking Press, 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 73. 
$3.00.* 


Handbook of Salamanders, Sherman C. Bishop. 
Hafner Publ., 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. Po. 
555. $8.00. 

Here Come the Squirrels! Alice E. Goudey. Char¬ 
les Scribner's, 597 5th Ave., New York 17. Pp. 
93. $2.75. 

Haw to Know the Birds, (2nd ed.) Roger Tory 
Peterson. Houqhton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston 
7. Pp. 168. $3.50. 

Lowlond Gome Birds, Ted Kesting. Editor. Thomas 
Nelson, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. Pp. 182. 
$4.95. 

Mon Who Loved Birds, The, Ken Kenniston. Har¬ 
vey House. Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 
Unpaged. $2.95.* 

Mean Mouse and Other Mean Stories, The, Jonice 
May Udry. Harper 8ros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Unpaaed. $2.50.* 

Morgan Horse, The, Jeanne Mellin. Stephen 
Greene Press, 120 Main St., 8rattleboro, Vt. 
Pp. 238. $6.50. 

Multitude of Living Things, A, Lorus J. and Mor- 
aery J. Milne. Dodd, Mead, 425 Park Ave., S., 
New York 16. Pp. 278. Paper, $1.95. 

Now I Remember, Thornton W. Burgess. Little 
Brown, 34 8eacon St,, Boston 6. Pp. 338. $5.00. 
One There Was a Kitten. Janet Konkle. Chil¬ 
drens Press, Jackson Blvd. and Racine Ave., 
Chicago. Unpoged. $2.50.* 

One Snail and Me, Emrlie Warren McLeod. At¬ 
lantic-Little Brown, 43 Beacon St., Boston. Pp. 
32. $2.95.* 

Peter Jumping Horse ot the Stampede, Gordon 
Lanaley Hall. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Pa. 141. $2.95 * 
Put Me in the Zoo, Robert Lopshire. Random 
House, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 
61. $1.95.* 

Snoil, Where Are You? Tomi Ungerer. Horper 
8ros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Unpaged. 
$2.25 * 

Study of Birds Made Simple, The, Hilda Simon. 
Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y. Pp. 143. Paper, 
$1.45. 

Study of Fishes Made Simple, The, Eugene V. 
Mohr. Doubleday, Garden City, New York. Pp. 
159. Paper, $1.45. 

Study af Trees Made Simple, The, Solveig P. Rus¬ 
sell. Doubleday, Garden City, New York. Pp. 
159. Poper, $1.45. 


* For younger reoders. 


To Save o Pany, Pot Leitch. Roy Publ,, 30 E. 74th 
St., New York 21. Pp. 121. $2,50.* 

Tortoise and Turtle, Evelyn Gendel. Simon & 
Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. Unpaged 
$2.95. 

Traut Fishing, Ted Kesting, Editor. Thomas Nel 
son, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. Pp. 160. $4.95. 
True Book af Spiders, The, Ilia Podendorf. Chil¬ 
drens Press, Jackson Blvd. Cx Racine Ave., Chi¬ 
cago 7. Pp. 46. $2.00. 

Turtles, Lois and Louis Darling. Wm. Morrow, 425 
Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 64. $2.75.* 
Upland Gome Birds, Ted Kesting, Editor. Thomas 
Nelson, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. Pp. 190. 
$4.95. 

Upstairs Donkey O Other Stolen Stories, The, 

James Morris. Pantheon Books, 333 6th Ave 
New York 14. Pp. 126. $3.00* 

We Like Bugs, Gladys Conklin. Holiday House, 8 
West 13th St., New York. Unpaged. $2.95.* 
When Homer Honked, Jean Lee Latham ond Bee 
Lewi. Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., New York 11. 
Unpaged. $2.50.* 

Where's the Kitty? Ruth Carroll. Henry Z. Walck, 
101 5th Ave., New York 3. Unpoged. $2.75.* 
Word and Picture Guide to American Animals, 
The, Dorothy Knight. Arco Publ., 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. Pp. 80. $2.50.* 

Young Pathfinder's Book af Birds, Hilda Simon, 
Hart Publ., 74 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 1 28. 
$2.95. 

Zoo for Mister Muster, A, Arnold Lobel. Harper 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Unpaged 
$2.75 * 


AUDIO VISUAL 

Bulletin Boards, George F. Horn. Reinhold Publ., 
430 Park Ave., New York 22. Pp. 71. $4.95. 

Children and TV, Josette Frank. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 £. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. 
$.25. 

Craxy Ads, Alan Abel. Citodel Press, 222 Park 
Ave. S., New York 3. Unpoged. Paper, $1.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Films (22nd ed., 1962). 
Educators Progress Service, Box 497, Randolph, 
Wise. Pp. 646. Poper, $9.00. 

Educotars Guide ta Free Film Strips (14th ed., 
1962). Educators Progress Service, Box 497, 
Randolph, Wise. Pp. 172. Paper, $6.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Topes, Scripts, Transcrip¬ 
tions (9th ed., 1962). Educators Progress Serv¬ 
ice, Randolph, Wise. Pp. 177. Poper, $5.75. 

Fifty Bulletin Board Ideos (Grades 1-3), Shirley 
Walker. T. S. Denison, 321 5th Ave. S., Minne¬ 
apolis 15. Pp. 54. $1.95. 

For the Young Viewer, McGrow-Hill, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. Pp. 181. Paper, $1.95. 

From Tin Fail to Stereo, (the phonograph), Oliver 
Read and Walter L. Welch. Bobbs-Merrill, 1720 
E. 38th St., Indianapolis 6. Pp. 524. $9.95. 

Leorning to Listen, Grosvenor W. Cooper. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. Pp. 
165. Paper, $1.50. 

Movies ond Censorship, Bosley Crowther. Public 
Affoirs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
Pp. 28. $.25. 

Paster Ideas ond Bulletin Board Techniques tar 
Libraries ond Schools, Kate Coplan. Oceana 
Publ., Dabbs Ferry, New York. Pp. 183. $8.50. 

Puffin Book of Lettering, The, Tom Gourdie. Pen¬ 
guin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 
1 1, Md. Pp. 31. $.65. 

Radio Amateur's Hondbook, The (39th ed.). 
Amer. Radio Relay League, West Hartford 7, 
Conn. Pp. 590. Poper, $3.50. 

Recordings for Children. N. Y. Public Library, 20 
W. 53rd St., New York 19. Pp. 47. Paper, $1.00. 

Single Sideband tor the Radio Amateur. American 
Radio Relay League, West Hartford, Conn. Pp. 
224. Paper, $2.00. 

Tape Recorder Service Monuol ond Trouble-Shoat- 
ing Workbook, Robert Marshall. Chilton Books, 
Chestnut at 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pp. 128. 
$2.95. 

Understanding Transistors —And How to Use 
Them. Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 80. Pp. 96. $.50. 


WATER ACTIVITIES, AREAS, ond RESOURCES 

Better Swimming. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 24. Poper, $1.00. 

Boat Handling Equipment in the Modern Marina, 
Andrew R. Mack. Natl. Assn, of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Pp. 64. Paper, $2.50. 

Boating ond Fishing Almanoc ot Long Island 
Sound. G. W. Bromley ond Co., 325 Spring St., 
New York 13. Pp. 200. Paper, $1.50. 

Care ond Repair af Your Inboard Engine, Edward 
H. Nabb. Chilton Co., 56 & Chestnut Sts., Phila¬ 
delphia 39. Pp. 128. $2.95 (Paper, $1.95). 

Core and Repair af Your Outboard Motor, Hank 
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Bowman. Chilton Co., 56th Or Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39. Pp. 1 26. $2.95. 

Complete Book of Water Sports, The, Arthur Lie- 
bers. Coward-McCann, 200 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 232. $4.50. 

Cruising Guide, Brandt Aymar and John Marshall. 
Chilton Co., 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadel¬ 
phia 39. Pp. 128. $2.95. 

Encyclopedia of Pleasure Booting, Arthur Liebers. 
A. S. Barnes, I 1 E. 36th St., New York 16. Pp. 
395. $10.00. 

Family Booting Fun. Employee Relations, Inc., 13 
E. 53rd St., New York 22. Pp. 16. $.25. 

Fitting ond Repairing Your Boot, James D. Can- 
field. Chilton Co., 56th & Chestnut Sts., Phila¬ 
delphia 39. Pp. 116. $2.95. 

Goin' Fishin'. Employee Relations, Inc., 13 E. 53rd 
St., New York 22. Pp. 15. $.25. 

How to Assemble Boats From Kits, Robert Scharff. 
G. P. Putnam's, 200 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Pp. 252. $5.95. 

How to Build 15 Fibergloss Boats, Charles Bell. 
Coward-McCann, 210 Madison Ave., New York. 
Pp. 244. $7.50. 

Hudson River, The, Carl Carmer. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. Pp 
I 14. $3.00. 

I Learn ta Swim, Ellie Fleuridas. Mocmillan, 60 5th 
Ave., New York 11. Unpaged. $2.50.* 
Invitotion to Sailing, Alan Brown. Simon and 
Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 224. 


Jeff and Mr. Jomes' Pond, Esther MacBain Meeks. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 419 Park Ave., S., New 
York 16. Unpaged. $2.95.* 

Jill and Joy Lcorn to Swim, Margaret Winstead 
Stilwell. Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 30. $2.50.* 

Let's Find Out About Water, Martha and Charles 
Shapp. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave 
New York 22. Pp. 42. $1.95.* 

Moke Your Own Sails, (2nd Ed.). R. M. Bowker 
and S. A. Budd. St. Martin's Press, 175 5th 
Ave., New York 10. Pp. 142. $3.00. 

Making Fishing Tackle as o Hobby, Harry Brother- 
ton. Soortshelf, P.O. Bax 634 New Rochelle 
Pp. 1 16. $4.50. 


Manual ond Survey of Smoll Loke Management, 

Norville L. Hall. Amer. Institute of Pork Exec¬ 
utives, Olgebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va. Pp. 44. 
$2.00 I $ 1.00 to AI PE members). 


Morinos, Recommendotions for Design, Construc¬ 
tion, and Maintenance, Charles A. Chaney. 
Natl. Assn, of Engine and Boat Mfg., 420 Lex¬ 
ington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 247. $7.50 


New Science of Skin ond Scuba Diving, The, Asso¬ 
ciation Press, 291 Broadway, New York. Pp. 
208. $3.95. 

One-Design Class Sailboat Handbook, Robert 
Scharff. G. P. Putnam's, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Pp. 224. $5.95. 

Origins of the TVA, Preston J. Hubbard. Vander¬ 
bilt Univ. Press, Nashville 5. Pp. 340. $6.00. 

Our Growing Water Problems, R. G. Lynch. Natl. 
Wildlife Federation, 1412 16th St., N.W., Wash¬ 
ington 6. Pp. 62. Free. 

Pool Construction Monual. Gillette Pool Products 
Limited, 44 Rivolda Rd., Weston, Ont., Canada. 
Pp. 18. Looseleaf, $5.00. 

Recreation Today and Tomorrow in the Missouri 
River Basin. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. Pp. 135. Paper, $3.00. 

Sofety in Small Craft, D. A. Rayner. John de Graff, 
31 E. 10th St., New York 3. Pp. 184. $3.95. 

Skin-Diving Adventures, John j. Floherty and Mike 
McGrady. J. B. Lippincott, E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

Sunken Treasure, Pierre deLatil and Jean Rivoire. 
Hill and Wang, 1 41 5th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 
276. $5.95. 

Swimming and Diving, John F. Higgins, Alfred R. 
Barr, and Ben F. Grady. U.S. Naval Institute, 
Annapolis, Md. Pp. 345. $4.50. 

Swimming Pools, Lane Book Co., Menlo Park, 
Calif. Pp. 111. Paper, $1.95. 

Tockle Canoeing This Woy, Percy W. Blandfard. 
Spartshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle. Pp. 
128. $3.75. 

Think Before You Fish, Earl L. Walker. Exposition 
Press, 386 Pork Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 32. 
$2.50. 

Underwater Swimming. Spartshelf, P.O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 40. Paper, $1.00. 

Woter ond the Thirsty Land, Charlotte Jeanes and 
Raymond Carlson. Follett Publ., 1010 W. Wash¬ 
ington Blvd., Chicago 7. Unpaged. $2.50. 

Water Games, Hope M. Smith. Ronald Press, 15 
E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 95. $3.50. 

Woter Pollution: Economic Aspects and Research 
Needs, Allen V. Kneese. Resources for the Fu¬ 
ture, 1775 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing¬ 
ton 6. Pp. 107. Paper,$1.75. 

Water Skiing, Dick Pope, Sr, Sportshelf, P.O. Box 
634, New Rochelle. Pp. 240. $9.00. 

Waterway Guide, Great Lakes Edition, 1962. Wa¬ 
terway Guide, 101 N. Andrews Ave,, Fort Laud¬ 
erdale, Fla. Pp. 172. Paper, $1.00. (Southern 
Edition, pp. 282, $1.50. Northern Edition, pp. 
272, $1.50.) 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type S.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must he received by 

Words in boldface type S.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 

Minimum ad accepted S300 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print — your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

litciiEATioN Classified Advertising, 8 Wes! Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 

HELP W ANTED gree. Good salary and work- Mayor’s Council on Aging. 

Recreation Director to mg conditions. Wilbur A. Reepiire equivalent of grad- 

direcl and supervise reere- Joseph. Brashest Assoeia- nation from university and 

ational activities in chil- tidji, 2005 Sarah, Pitts- considerable experience in 

drens hospital for pliysi- burgh 3, Pa. rcerealion, group work hi 

rally handicapped, largely Director of Recreation ro'aM field. Apply to De- 

Ihrougli the list* of voJun- m ml Parks lrvin^ Trxa* Civil ^ervici* Coininis- 

i eer< Should liav#' oxneri r *• * *7 1 " "inn, 612 City-County Bldg., 

minium navt expen- Experience in park plan- . 7 K 

ence in hospital setting as ning, maintenance, and rec- 'j. V ,C tV*j an ' V 

well as camping hack- reatinn. College degree pre- t>hMdions.flo»e February 1, 

ground. Master s degree ferred. Salary eoirnnensn I’OhlTION WANTED 

and at least two years ex- rate with experience and 

perience required. Send re- education. Contact Pei 1 livsieal Education major, 

same to Robert 1.. Finlay- „ onne l Department, Cil> smuluating January 1063. 

son, Assistant Director. Hail. 835 West Irving Blvd., seeks position in recreation. 

Newington Hospital for Irving, Texas. " Experience: four year* part- 

Cripplcd Children. Newing- ’ time recreation work at the 

ton, Connecticut. Senior Citizens Program community level Duties in- 

Coordinalur. Detroit, eluded planning and super 

Camp Program Director Michigan. Salary, SI 1.278. vision of teenage programs, 

— female. Summer months Minimum age. 28. Coordi adult sports programs, play- 

anil group worker at com- nating public and private ground mid handicapped 

inanity center. College senior-citizen programs to children experience. Con- 

graduate. Additional com- insure maximum utilization tart: Douglas J. Nieland. 

pensation for Master’s de- and serving as secretary to 109 Navy. Cedar Falls. Iowa. 

The publisher assumes no responsibility tor services or item, advertised here . 



WILDERNESS 


Deepest Valley (Owens Volley), Genny Schu¬ 
macher, Editor. Sierro Club, Mills Tower, San 
Francisco 4. Pp. 206. $4.75. 

Exploring The Forest, John and Jane Greverus 
Perry. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

Narrow Escapes and Wilderness Adventures, Ben 

East. E. P. Dutton 300 Park Ave., S., New York 
10. Pp. 231. $4.50. 

Our Wildlife Legacy (rev. ed.), Durward L. Allen. 
Funk &• Wagnolls, 153 E. 24th St., New York 
10. Pp. 422. $6.50. 


Peninsula, The (The Olympic Country), Don Mo¬ 
ser. Sierra Club, Mills Tower, San Francisco 4. 
Pp. 170. $6.50. 


Micaela Welch. Liveright Publ., 386 Park Ave 
S., New York 16. Pp. 340. $3.95. 

Whose Woods These Are: The Story of the Na¬ 
tional Forests, Michael Frome. Doubleday Gar¬ 
den City, New York. Pp. 360. $5.95. 

Wonderful World of Noture, The, Mary Phillips 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave,, New York 22 
Pp. 212. $7.50. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


APPALACHIA, December 1962 

The Preservotion of Wilderness in the Space 
Age, Sigurd F. Olson. 

AUDUBON, September-October 1962 

Quality in Outdoor Recreation, Joseph J. Sho- 
man. 

FUTURE, November 1962 

Americo Needs a Good Physicol Fitness Pro- 
grom, Terry McGann. 

JOHPER, November 1962 

The Growing Crisis of Our Dwindling Recreation 
Lands, Stewart L. Udall. 

Health ond Activity Needs of the Adolescent, 
Thomas E. Shaffer, M.D. 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, November 1962 

Hiking for the Future, Norman L. Sommers. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, December 3, 1962 
The West's Amazing Ski Resorts. 

Techniques in 
Hospital Recreation 

Conti nurd from Cape 38 
result of participation in research proj¬ 
ects. Probably the most dillienll step is 
to get started. In the beginning, you 
should begin with a relativeh simple 
project with modest objectives: for ex¬ 
ample. when you conduct a program on 
a ward which has as its purpose devel¬ 
opment of the socializing behaviors of 
patients, it would he relatively simple 
to do a soeiometrie analysis. 'I bis could 
he done bj charting patients' interac¬ 
tion before the program and patients' 
interaction after the program. The re¬ 
sult of this analysis would he helpful 
in determining whether or not the pro¬ 
gram was effective. Second, you should 
seek the help of those persons on vour 
staff, particularly m psychology and 
social work, who migltj have the techni¬ 
cal skills to assist you in jour research. 
Finally, hospital recreation specialists 
have an obligation to report their find¬ 
ings in professional meetings and to 
begin to write more about research in 
their journals. The challenge of im¬ 
provement of our services to society 
can he met hj more fruitful participa¬ 
tion in research activities, ar 
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outstanding advance in gym equipment 

READY-NET 

by BALL-BOY 


Just 60 seconds -- From an empty floor, to perfect nets - ready for play. 


Lightweight, portable. Free-standing net post unit 
Obsoletes all gym standards 
Consists of two telescoping posts on a 30' base 
Entire unit may he picked up and carried about (65 lbs. total) 

Nets can always be strung and ready if desired. 

Place anywhere on the floor — for immediate use. 

Nets are always perfectly tensioned — straight and tight. 

No bolting, to the floor — no tie-back cables. 

No sagging nets, no toppling posts, no scratched floors (rubber padded) 
Ideal for playgrounds, parking lots — Weatherproof, leave it outdoors. 
Collapses for compact storage — or, fold legs and lean against wall. 
Adjustable—10' to 30' long, 3* to 8' high (available extra, 40' for tennis) 


BADMINTON 



\ r 

^ 



SPECIFICATIONS 

Rugged, lightweight, galvanized 
and oluminum slip-fit tubing, frame 
and fittings. Exclusive, instant- 
action, jamb clip feature assures 
effective net tension. Net post legs 
hinge and fold to center for com¬ 
pact storage. Simple to assemble. 
No tools required 


VOLLEYBALL 


For FAST action — 
dip this coupon 


g^^.0QY CO. , INC. 26 Milburn, Bronxville, N. Y. 

(Designer. Manufacturer, sole Purchasing Source) 

Name_____ Pos. -• 


When writing fo our advertisers please mention Recreation. 















Pamphlet Series The Performing Arts as Recreation 



we are 

hatching another 
in February 


DANCE IS RECREATION 

This new pamphlet, a surprise ho mis for subscribers to RECREATION and members of 
the National Recreation Association, appears in the February 1963 issue of the magazine, 
after which it vrill he available to everyone as a separate pamphlet in the above series. 
Get some extra copies; put them to work for YOL l 

Order in QUANTITY LOTS 


No I —MUSIC IS RECREATION 
No. II—DRAMA IS RECREATION 
No. Ill DANCE IS RECREATION 


\ our staff 

Advisory committees 
Clubs 


L se yy ith ■ — 

A our board or commission 
Citizen committees 
Planning groups 


Fund raising 
Publicity 
Education 
Program Planning 


And for 


Promotion of bond issues 
Selling recreation 
Training of volunteers 
Telling your story 


Current prices 

Single copies—$1.00 Set of three titles—$2.50 

11 to 24 copies of same title—$.85 each • 25 or more—$.75 
100 or over of same title—$65 per hundred 


Order from 


NATIONAL RET REATfON ASSOCI AT I ON 


8 \V est Eighth Street, Netv A ork 1 I, N. \ 








roll it in .... PLAY 

roll it out .. .TUCK IT AWAY 



Any room can become a frame room in seconds with the Sico 
Tuck-Away , It rolls and unfolds quickly, safely. Exclusive 
“Floating Fold” enables one person to open or close the 
table in 11 seconds. Full regulation size—vet folds to only 
18" x 60" for storing. US'ITA approved for official tourna¬ 
ment play. 1 he 'I uck-Away provides an efficient solution 
to the need for leisure time relaxation— in industry, hotels, 
schools, hospitals, and other institutions. Get complete 
information on the Tuck-Away by writing. 


ooOo 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC 


5215 Eden Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. 


POWERFUL PATENTED PLUNGER CLEARS 

CLOGGED TOILETS 

in a jiffy l 


Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 

TOILAFLEX 

Toilet Plunger 

Ordinary plungers don’t seat 
properly. They permit com¬ 
pressed air and water to splash 
back. Thus you not only fiave 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 
obstruction. 

With “TOILAFLEX”, ex¬ 
pressly designed for toilets : no 
air or water can escape. The 
full pressure plows through the 
clogging mass and swishes it 
down. Can’t miss! 

• Double cup, double-pressure Get a "TOttflFtfX" tor your homo loo. 

• Tapered tail gives air-tight fit Posi,ive insu,once iUl,hi ,oikt 

• Designed to Hex at any angle $265 

• Centers, can’t skid around Higher in Canada 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR HARDWARE SUPPLIER 



STAGECRAFT PORTABLE OUTDOOR SHELL 

Symphony and Band Enclosure for Park and Beach Locations 






Photograph, courtesy of the Phrlodetphio Orchestra Association. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA REHEARSING IN A STAGECRAFT PORTABLE OUT¬ 
DOOR SYMPHONY SHELL ERECTED FOR A SPECIAL CONCERT AT GARDEN STATE 
PARK, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


DEVELOPED BY STAGECRAFT 

Designers and Consultants in the field 
of Musical Acoustics. 

• Portable Outdoor Shells 

• Indoor Symphony Enclosures 

• Touring Recital Shells 

• Sound Reinforcement Systems 

• Musical Acoustic Consulting Services 

For further information write: 

| STAGECRAFT CORP. Div. 6 B 

I 25 Belden Avenue, Norwalk, Connecticut j 

| Name | 

I I 

I Organization _ I 

■ Address _ j 

J City Zcne _State_ • 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Rfcrfation. 



















FUND RAISING? 


"Jhsi Sws&L ami (jOaiji* 


$240 to $20,000 or more can be raised by your group during your Fund 
Raising Campaign using “The Sweet and Easy Way" to fund raising. 



fltignrfirtG 


Give Your Group a Lift 
Selling 
Dutch Maid 
Party Time Assortment 

★ For TOP Quality ★ TOP Value 
and ★ TOP Profit 


From Dutch Maid s spotless confection kitchens we bring you one 
full pound of mouth-watering goodness, an assortment of delectable 
milk chocolate-enrobed confections designed for and sold by fund 
raising groups exclusively. NEVER SOLD IN STORES. 


Mail In Coupon 
for 

Complete Information 
on 

JksL Swsmt amt fcaAif 

to 

Fund Raising 


Mr. Philip Eraaus 

Dutch Maid Quality Coniection Kitchens 
60 Clilton Blvd. 

Clifton. N. J. 

Name . 

Address . 

City.. ...... State 

Organization . 

Phone . 

Age—il under 21 . 


Febkl ary. 1903 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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MONTHLY DIGEST ADMINISTRA T ION PROGRAM GENERAL 



FEBRUARY 1963 VOL. LVI, NO. 2 PRICE 60c 


FEBRUARY 1963 VOL. LVI, NO. 2 PRICE 60c 

My Philosophy of Recreation (Editorial) . . H. D. Edgren 59 

The variety oj recreation experience 

Public Gifts ... Joseph E. Curtis 61 

A third oj local park and recreation acreage has been donated 

A Dream of Spring . ... Ann Black 62 

Community cooperation flowers into a festival 

I lie Key to Nature Reynold E. Carlson 64 

A new dimension to learning about the out-of-doors 

Ten Basie Concepts of Aging ... 67 

Popular misconceptions about our senior citizens 

Let I here Be Music William Bergmann 68 

Planning, preparation, promotion and presentation oj community concerts 

Staff Relations . . . Ralph Andrews 70 

The importance of individual, creative job expression 


DANCE IS RECREATION Virginia Mussel man and Sieholt Frieswyk 71 

This month’s bonus to subscribers: 

Thud in the pamphlet series on The Performing Arts as Recreation 


Good Recreation Management . Hugh Hines 08 

A city manager examines the problems oj administration 

Notes for the Administrator . . . ... .... . 91 

Concepts oj cooperative planning 

Recreation Site Finders ........ Lester Fox 92 

Soils conservation maps uncover important information 


Finding Buried Treasure in the Hospital Robert Sommer and Irene Watson 94 

An inventory oj patients' interests, skills, and talents 

Letters 56 As We Go To Press 57 Reporter’s Notebook 87 Market News 98 

Resource Guide 99 Rx for the 111 and Handicapped 10 

RECREATION is published monthly except July and August by the National Recreation 
Association, a service organization supported by voluntary contributions, at 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, New York, is on file in public libraries and is indexed in the Readers' 

Guide. Subscription $5.00 a year. Canadian and foreign subscription rate $5.75. Re-en¬ 
tered as second-class matter April 25, 1950, at the Post Office in New York, New York, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized May 1, 1921. Microfilms of current 
issues available from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


New Publications 103 


Copyright, 1963, by the National 
Recreation Association, Incorporated 


Priotcd io the U.S.A. 



» the expret- 
sion of the wrilert on<3 
not o itotement of policy 
, of the Nolionol Recreo 

AMERICA lion Aisociotion. 
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RECREATION 


Editor in Chief, Joseph Prendercast 
Editor, Dorothy Donaldson - 
Assistant Editor, Elvira Delany 

Associate Editor for Program 
Virginia Musselman 

Business Manager 
Frank Rowe 

Advertising Manager 
Esta Gluck 


On the Cover 

Here comes February . . . this time a 
little girl on skis. Getting straightened 
out on skimg problems is fun in a win¬ 
ter world of sparkling snow. Classes for 
children under twelve, as well as for 
older boys and girls, are now being con¬ 
ducted throughout the Northland. In 
this photo, courtesy the Canadian Gov¬ 
ernment Travel Bureau, a young miss 
at the Chalet Cochand in the Laurentian 
Mountains of Quebec, tries to get every¬ 
thing coordinated. (For further in¬ 
formation about recreation in Canada 
see Pages 87, 94, and 96.) 


Amnoimcing 

to o new boohs 

THE LEISURE AGE: Its Challenge to Recreation 

by Norman P. Miller, University of California, Los Angeles, and Duane 
Robinson, George Williams College. One of the finest texts on recre¬ 
ation in the field, this book presents the first organized synthesis of 
its foundations. Tracing the forces and concepts that have shaped 
recreation up to the present through history, philosophy, sociology, 
psychology and economics, the authors relate this enhanced picture 
of recreation to the American concept of “leisure." The need for a 
professional methodology is also discussed. $6.95. 512 pages. 

RECREATION IN AMERICAN LIFE 

by Reynold Carlson, Theodore R. Deppe and Janet R. MacLean, Indi¬ 
ana University. Clearly written, this comprehensive text gives a bal¬ 
anced picture of American recreation today, covering local, state 
and national programs; individual forms of recreation; and the pro¬ 
grams of voluntary, private, and commercial organizations. The im¬ 
portance of qualified leadership is stressed as one of the means by 
which society can combat the problems stemming from the increasing 
recreational needs of the nation. $7.50. 512 poges. 

Wadsworth 

Publishing Company 
Belmont , California 


Next Month 

Outdoor camping will be the empha¬ 
sis for our March issue again this year. 
There will be several solid articles on 
day camping, some on camping facili¬ 
ties, program, long bikes, camping for 
the handicapped and aged, off-season 
camping in national parks. “Art Ex¬ 
periences in Camping” by Dr. Roy Dod¬ 
son contains excellent suggestions on re¬ 
lating the camp art program to the 
camping area. Articles on other topics 
will include “Supply and Demand for 
Parklands’ by George Butler, “Recrea¬ 
tion Promotes Health” by Dr. Howard 
Rusk, and “Outdoor Recreation Re¬ 
sources,” a listing of publications on 
outdoor recreation, based on research 
conducted by federal agencies, universi¬ 
ties, or private organizations, covering 
a wide range of subjects, many of which 
have had little intensive sfud\ previ¬ 
ously. 

Photo Credits 

Page 62, Thompsons, Knoxville. Ten¬ 
nessee; 64, (top) U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; 6<S (top) Fred G. Walter, 
Chicago. (Credits for the supplement on 
“Dance Is Recreation,” Pages 71-86, 
are listed in that section.) 


Healthful fun for every age group! 



DIMCO SHUFFLEBOARD 


Children, young people, adults . . . everyone enjoys 
Dimco Shuffleboard for excitement, relaxation and 
wholesome exercise! Court diagram can easily be laid, 
indoors or outdoors. Famous Dimco equipment, in 
low-price "Sunlife" or premium-quality "Free-Glide*’ 
lines, comes in sturdy Regulation Sets or Junior Sets 
(2/3 regulation size). 

FREE . . . Court layout plans, game rules, catalog of 
Dimco shuffleboard sets. Write today to; 

DIMCO-GRAY, 205 E. Sixth St., Dayton 2, Ohio 



Thr PLAYGROUND 
°*MUSIC TEACHER 

by CARABO-CONE 


Available from 


RECREATION 
BOOK CENTER 
8 West 81h Street 
New York ft 
at $5. 



Endorsed by Univ. psychologists. 
Develops child's reading & rhythmic co¬ 
ordination. Published by Harper & Row. 
Lectures, consultations available. For in¬ 
troductory material plus Keyboard Read¬ 
ing Chorf send $1 to Cone, Box 356, 
Scorsdale, N. Y. 


February, 1963 


When writing lo our advertisers nlease mention Recreation. 
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WE’VE GOT 
TROPHIES 
ON THE BRAIN... 

... fifty thousand possible combi¬ 
nations of trophies for every con¬ 
ceivable use . . . probably the 
largest selection of trophies and 
awards anywhere. Write for your 
FREE catalog now. SAVE 50% dis¬ 
count from list price ... and the 
engraving is FREE. 

EMBLEMS BADGES 

859 North Main Street 



Add us to your staff 
by renting films from 

SWANK’S 


Write toi our latest list ot new releases 
ot wholesome, entertaining movies. 

KEEP POSTED on what's new in movies. 
Mai! this coupon today. 

□ send list ot new movie releases 

□ add my name to your mailing list 

Name_ 

Address_ 

Cily_State_ 

SWANK Motion Pictures, Inc. 

621 North Skinker, St. Louis 30. Missouri 
PArkview 6-3333 


LETTERS 


The Good and the Bad 

Sirs: 

This is in reply to Sidney Lutzin's 
article, entitled "The Squeeze Out.’’ in 
the October issue. The statements con¬ 
tained herein are intended as my per 
sonal opinions only and are in no way 
to he construed as reflecting the opinion 
of tlie department by which I am em¬ 
ployed or the opinions of those with 
whom 1 am associated. 

Frankly'. I am surprised and disap¬ 
pointed to read such a lot of controver¬ 
sial gohhledegook written by ail eminent 
administrator in the field of public rec¬ 
reation. Surely, Mr. I.utzin must he 
misinformed when lie says that problem 
youngsters and those already enmeshed 
in unlawful acts receive hut tile shallow¬ 
est token of services from organized rec¬ 
reation in their neighborhoods . . . that 
in [not] serving tile confused, the 
abused, and the misused victims of our 
complex societv . . . we abdicate our 
responsibilities.. .. 

If Mr. I.utzin would come with me 
to the recreation centers of the. Western 
states; vcs. if he would visit the recrea¬ 
tion centers of the sprawling metropolis 
of I.os Angeles, lie would see firsthand 
that our services are available to all- — 
the rich ami tin poor plus those in be¬ 
tween. regardless of age. color, creed, 
or economic station in life, flere are 
welcomed the "misfits.'’ the problem 
youngsters, and those who have been 
enmeshed with the Ian. AH these arc 
welcome, .so long as they u ill conform 
to acceptable standards of conduct, par¬ 
ticipating in activities with a wholesome 
and friendly attitude and respecting the 
rights of others. 

If anyone here receives but the shal¬ 
lowest token of services from organized 
recreation you may he sure that this is 
the way he wants it . . .! Here on tlie 
West Coast participation in organized 
public recreation is still a voluntary 
privilege, without the need for eonipul 
siou. 

And why does Mr. I.utzin accuse rec¬ 
reation of abdicating its responsibilities 
in [not] serving the abused, and the 
misused victims of our complex society? 
Apparently, he is crusading to have pub¬ 
lic playgrounds converted into rehabih 
tatioii centers, where these unfortunates 
mav he trained ami restored to become 
"good hoys”? Such a philosophy would 
in effect transform the neighborhood 
playground into a neighborhood reform 
school and would thereby defeat the 
ver\ purpose for which it was con¬ 
structed! 

I'll admit that I’m not young enough 
to know everything, hut of this oar 


thing I am certain: ‘'Out goes the Good 
patron, when In comes the. Bad. In 
other words, whenever a public play¬ 
ground becomes a rehabilitation center 
to reform delinquents, it is quickly 
shunned by the good patrons. Would 
you permit your son or daughter to fre¬ 
quent such a hypothetical playground? 
Neither would I. 

Anil who would do such a task of re¬ 
habilitation? Locally, our recreation 
directors are trained to be what I like 
to call “Engineers of Human Happi¬ 
ness.’" They are not trained or hired to 
he social caseworkers or doctors of de¬ 
linquent's . 

Of course, there are other depart¬ 
ments or agencies whose functions in¬ 
volve such techniques of rehabilitation. 
These are staffed by experts, trained 
specifically for such work. And they 
are. indeed, doing a splendid job. But 
please let’s NOT bting this l>asiness onto 
our public playgrounds! 

When first 1 read these explosive in¬ 
dictments of public recreation. 1 won¬ 
dered why Mr. Lutzin was so upset. 
Somehow, his skilled hut savage use of 
the Queen’s English reminded me of the 
bottom half of a double-boiler, which 
can get all steamed up hut doesn t know 
w hat’s cook m . 

But then it dawned on me that the 
author might in reality he correctly 
describing conditions as they exist today 
in New York State. Could this lie so? 
After all. the methods and techniques 
by whidi public recreation is dispensed 
do vary greatly among the cities and 
states throughout the nation. In that 
case it would he / who am sounding like 
I he bottom half of a double-boiler, not 
Mr. Lutzin. 

Furthermore, while, the. author’s 
"chip-on-the-shoulder” invectives failed 
to sell me his hill of goods, 1 must admit 
that he really did me a very fine favor. 
That's right! His dramatic article 
strongly motivated me. to ponder the 
trends of techniques and services in pub¬ 
lic recreation in an attempt to visualize 
the future of this profession. 

And for this I am truly grateful to 
Mr. Lutzin. 

Ernest B. Ehkkk. Director. Harbor 

District, Los Angeles Department of 

Recreation and Turks, Wilmington, 

California. 

Turbid Water 

Sirs: 

We are anxious to retain the natural 
sand-stone bottom in our ninety million- 
square-feet, three-and-a-half million- 
gallon Memorial Park swimming area. 

Continued on Cage 101 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


► Proposed legislation to promote 
effective coordination and development 
of federal and state outdoor recreation 
programs has been submitted to Con¬ 
gress, according to an announcement by 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall on January 11. The bill outlines 
the responsibilities of the department’s 
new Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in 
providing assistance and counsel relat¬ 
ing to the outdoor recreation activities 
of some twenty federal agencies. It also 
provides for cooperation with states, 
local governments, and non-profit or¬ 
ganizations in establishing outdoor rec¬ 
reation programs. Secretary Udall 
pointed out, in addition, that passage of 
such organic legislation would be a ma¬ 
jor step in making effective the recom¬ 
mendations of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, the 
body created by Congress in 1958. (For 
report of this commission, see Recrea¬ 
tion, March and April, 1962.) 

► From President Kennedy's State of 
the Union Message: “Our already over¬ 
crowded national parks and recreation 
areas will have twice as many visitors 
ten years from now. If we do not plan 
today for the future growth of these and 
other great natural assets—not only 
parks and forests but wildlife and wild¬ 
erness preserves, and water projects of 
all kinds—our children and their chil¬ 
dren will be poorer in every sense of 
the word.” 

► The “parks in cities” bill of Sena¬ 
tor Harrison A. Williams of New Jersey 
has received warm endorsement from 
some of the nation’s leading authorities 
on urban recreation needs. This bill 
would give cities additional help in ac¬ 
quiring open space in urban renewal 
areas for park, playground, and other 
public recreation purposes. It would 
permit the federal government to as¬ 
sume the entire cost of acquiring land 
planned for such purposes. At present, 
cities must generally bear a third of the 
cost. 

“The response thus far indicates that 
our urban planners and elected officials 
feel a clear need for the bill,” says Sen¬ 
ator Williams. “They recognize that 
parks are often forgotten or abandoned 
in the final planning of urban redevel¬ 
opment projects because the pressures 
for tax-producing buildings are too 
great. This bill would help them, and it 
would help create new neighborhoods 
with open space for play and quiet en¬ 
joyment.” 

In making this announcement, the 
senator said he was especially impressed 
with the analysis made by Milo F. 


Christiansen, superintendent of recrea¬ 
tion in Washington, D.C., and president 
of the Federation of the National Pro¬ 
fessional Organizations for Recreation. 
Mr. Christiansen said in part: “With 
three-quarters of the nation’s popula¬ 
tion living in urban areas, it is exceed¬ 
ingly important that there be recreation 
facilities near at hand for their enjoy¬ 
ment. Children have free time every 
day. Therefore, they need neighbor¬ 
hood recreation areas to which they can 
easily walk after school, on holidays, 
and during summer vacations. 

"Adults, likewise, want tennis courts, 
ballfields and swimming pools near 
their homes so that they may find relax¬ 
ation after a day of toil. Others seek 
recreation centers where they may learn 
leisure skills and spend their free time 
with neighbors and friends. 

“No one should be denied the oppor¬ 
tunity to enjoy his leisure simply be¬ 
cause he has no automobile or because 
public transportation is not available. 
State and regional parks, forests, and 
rivers are certainly necessary elements 
in a total recreation plan. However, 
these facilities are visited on more or 
less special occasions—a once-a-month 
picnic, a w eekend hike, or a once-a-vear 
vacation, They do not meet the day-to- 
day needs of our children, their parents, 
the retired, or the aged. 

“T he empty lot where once we played 
baseball now contains an apartment 
building; the ‘old swimming hole’ is 
now a polluted storm sewer. The edge 
of town was once just a few minutes 
walk from home and then we could en¬ 
joy a pleasant hike through woods and 
dale. Now the edge of one town meets 
that of another and we ‘hike’ danger¬ 
ously over miles of concrete ribbons 
called highways before we can find even 
a grove of trees.” 

► The nation’s largest Wilderness 
Area was established in the National 
Forest System on January 11. An eighty- 
milc-long stretch of wild mountain 
country along the Bitterroot Divide be¬ 
tween Idaho and Montana and some 
forty-five miles of the free flowing Sel- 
w T ay River have been formally changed 
from Primitive Area to Wilderness 
Area, according to an announcement of 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman. “This new Wilderness Area, 
comprising 1.239,800 acres in four Na¬ 
tional Forests in Idaho and Montana, 
is the largest formally proclaimed Wild¬ 
erness Area in the National Forest Sys¬ 
tem.” 

► “Skidoos” banned in parks. A pro¬ 
hibition against the use of mechanical 


sleds (skidoos) in Montreal parks was 
invoked by Parks Director Andre Cham¬ 
pagne recently. 11c stated that the safety 
of children and protection of shrubs 
were involved, and that authorities 
would deal severely with offenders. The 
ban was based on a 1948 bylaw con¬ 
cerning riding vehicles in the parks. 

► The business outlook for 1903, as 
economists in both government and in¬ 
dustry see it, luuks like this: The new 
year will be another good one—much 
like 1962 over-all, though the quarterly 
pattern is likely to be a bit different. 
These conclusions are still tentative be¬ 
cause the experts are still not sure how 
they should appraise the latest business 
statistics, the new feelings of optimism, 
and the proposed tax cuts. These could 
produce a surge; indeed, a handful of 
analysts are now predicting a boom. 
Clearly, forecasters are more hopeful 
than they were a few months ago. Prices 
are expected to move only moderately; 
that is, to continue the near-stabilitv of 
the last few years. Despite the quick¬ 
ening pace of business, there is still 
plenty of slack in the economy and thus 
plenty of competition. 

► A study commission has just been 
appointed in Courtenay, British Colum¬ 
bia, Canada, to look into the possibility 
of forming a recreation district in the 
Courtenay area, on the east coast of 
Vancouver Island, about one hundred 
miles north of Victoria, the capital of 
the province. Alderman F. S. Williams, 
recreation commission chairman, said 
the provincial government will be 
watching the project with great inter¬ 
est, “Results of the study commission 
on recreation may serve as a pilot for 
other sections of the province.” 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► Wanted: Good, meaty articles for 
Recreation Magazine on the following 
topics: 

Family recreation programs 
Church-sponsored recreation 
Use of volunteers in recreation 
Military service club programs 
Seasonal programs, special events 
Kooks, libraries, reading 
Leadership and personnel 
Unique university programs 

► Quick action is needed on youth un¬ 
employment, according to Senator Hu¬ 
bert H. Humphrey of Minnesota. He 
points out that the sharp increase in un¬ 
employment among teenagers in the 
past months emphasizes the need for 
passage of the Youth F,mployment Op¬ 
portunities Act now before Congress. 
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This act, as it stands now, has two prin¬ 
cipal parts: the Youth Conservation 
Corps and the Public Service Corps. “1 
believe in this legislation,” the senator 
said, “I intend to fight for it. I predict 
that before the first session of the 88th 
Congress is completed, it will be signed 
into law.” 

► A new emblem has been adopted by 
the U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. It is in the form of a shield, 
with “U.S. Department of the Interior” 
across the top and “Fish and Wildlife” 
across the bottom. The central part of 
the shield is a circle with “Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife” printed 
around the rim. The inside of the circle 
depicts a marsh scene, with a fish leap¬ 
ing from the water, symbolizing the bu¬ 
reau’s sport fisheries activities. Over¬ 
head is the familiar flying goose sym¬ 
bolizing its wildlife w ork. 

► The Regional Planning Associa¬ 
tion is asking citizens for help in plan¬ 
ning for the twenty-two county metro¬ 
politan area in New York, w'hich it says 
will have a six million population 
growth in the next quarter century. 
Some ten thousand invitations will be 
sent to organizations all over the region 
to participate in reading and discussion 
programs, with TV r shows scheduled for 
this spring. The RPA is anxious to learn 
what future present-day dwellers want. 

► The entire mountain-plains region 
of the United States faces the challenge 
of developing a recreation area for the 
whole nation, announces the Colorado 
College Civic Design Study Commis¬ 
sion. An eighty-page report is the result 
of a year-long study conducted by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
It points out that recreation may be the 
best hope of this region for the future. 
It stresses the importance of concentrat¬ 
ing upon natural regional advantages 
and recommends that “the area should 
serve as a model for the advancement of 
other semi-arid regions of the world and 
as a laboratory for experiments in liv¬ 
ing designs for these other regions.” 
Among other suggestions for develop¬ 
ment of the area are: the establishment 
of wholly new cities to help take care of 
population explosion, advanced scienti¬ 
fic research centers, new educational 
institutions and fine-arts programs, a 
center for language and cultural under¬ 
standing, and a national recreation area. 

► How to interview. The Highlights 
of the 1962 Seminar on How to Inter¬ 
view will he sent free to anyone who will 
enclose a stamped return envelope and 
mention this magazine. Address the In¬ 
stitute of Occupational Research, 101 
Webster Avenue, Manhasset, New York. 

► Pe\k interest in science occurs at 
the age of twelve, according to the Sep- 


G. Gernon Brown, executive assist¬ 
ant director of the New Orleans Rec¬ 
reation Department and long an in¬ 
tegral part of that city’s recreation 
affairs, died suddenly on January 22 
at the age of sixty-two. Mr. Brown 
was one of the eight advisors who 
planned the New Orleans Junior 
Sports Association, forerunner of the 
city’s recreation department estab¬ 
lished in 1946. Before becoming ex¬ 
ecutive assistant director of the de¬ 
partment in 1954, Mr. Brown had 
served as program coordinator. A 


graduate of the Loyola University 
Law School, he spent twenty years at 
Jesuit High School as a mathematics 
teacher, football coach, and director 
of dramatics and also taught math at 
the Louisiana State University Med¬ 
ical School. On the day before his 
deatr, Mr. Brown had visited Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association head¬ 
quarters in New York City to discuss 
plans for the Association’s National 
Advisory Committee on Recreation 
Programs and Activities, of which he 
was the new chairman. 


teinber 15, 1962 issue of Science News 
Letter. “At that age, when boys and 
girls are exploring the new intellectual, 
emotional, and physical challenges of 
junior high school, the remarkable con¬ 
tagion of twentieth-century science par¬ 
ticularly affects them,” it states in an 
article on the subject, “and great num¬ 
bers are apt to discover a personal in¬ 
clination for science.” Other peak ages 
of original science-mindedness reported 
in a Science Service study of the 387 
students who were finalists at the 13th 
National Science Fair-International at 
Seattle last May include ten-year-olds, 
indicated by 12.5 percent of the final 
ists; and eleven- and thirteen-year-olds, 
each responsible for ten percent of these 
high-ability future scientists. 


► Bujnese and Javanese dances will 
be taught at the University of California 
this spring in what is believed to be the 
only such course in the country offered 
at a university level, it has been an¬ 
nounced by Dr. Alma Hawkins, chair¬ 
man of the UCLA dance department. 
The course will be taught by dancer 
Hazel Chung, a Juilliard graduate who 
left Broadway to study for three years 
in Java and Bali, where her mastery of 
Indonesian dances won the praise of 
President Sukarno. This type of the 
dance is interwoven with the island-re¬ 
public’s mythology, religion, history, 
and philosophy, and the university’s 
idea is that it will be of benefit not only 
to dance majors but to students in an¬ 
thropology, folklore, music, education, 
and other fields. 


CALENDAR 

World Theatre Day, March 27. Theatre- 
minded communities will want to celebrate 
this. Remember that Drama Is Recreation 
<see back cover of supplement, Page 86). 
Fur program suggestions, write Ruth R. 
Mayleas, U.S. Institute for Theatre Tech¬ 
nology, Inc., Box 291, Cathedral Station, 
New York 25. 

Annual Convention of the American 
Association of Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Recreation, May 3-7, Minn- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

The 1963 Animal National Archery 
Tournament. July 29-August 2, at the 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Campus. Pre-registration is requested and 
should be made as soon as possible. Write 
the NAA Secretary, 23 East Jackson Boule¬ 
vard, Chicago 1, or James D. Easton, 
Tournament Director, NAA, 5110 Encino 
Avenue, Encino, California. 

National Library Week, April 21 to 27. 
This is sponsored by the National Book 
Committee, hut for help and materials 
write to the American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago. 

National Music Week, May 5-12. The 
fortieth observance of this week. Until verv 
recently, it was under the sponsorship of 
the National Recreation Association, hut 
it is now sponsored by the National Fed¬ 
eration of Music Clubs. It always begins, 
on the fir»t Sunday in May. The 1963 
theme is "Let the W'orld Rejoice with 
Music.” A suggested plan for its observa¬ 
tion can be obtained from National Fcd- 


OF EVENTS 

oration headquarters. State 1215, 600 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
The 12th National Square Dance Con¬ 
vention, June 20-22. St. Paul, Minnesota, 
will be held in the Municipal Anditorium. 
The building, with six halls, many wooden 
floors, anil a theater, provides ample space 
for dancers. Panels, workshops ami clinics 
will he featured. Write to the 12th Na¬ 
tional Square Dance Convention, Box 3330, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, for registration blanks 
and information. 

Children’s Art Month, March, will fea¬ 
ture the theme “Art Is Everywhere.” Aids 
available from The Crayon, Water Color 
and Craft Institute, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Avenue, Now York 17, are: Suggestions 
for Community Cooperation; Planning a 
Successful Art Exhibit; Statements and 
Proclamations by State Governors; How 
to Publicize Children’s Art in Your Com¬ 
munity; Suggested Radio and Television 
Spots and Newspaper Fillers; Quotations 
on Children’s Art by Famous People.” 
64th Annual Meeting, The. American 
Society of Architects, June 23 to 26, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. For additional information, write 
the society at 2000 K. Street, N.W.. Wash¬ 
ington 6, D.C. 

60th Annual Convention, Nntional 
Catholic Educational Association, 
April 16 to 19, in St. Louis. The associa¬ 
tion’s address is 1785 Massachusetts Ave¬ 
nue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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"New concepts are a must ” 


H. D. EDGREN 


B i I’KOFESSIO.NAL PHILOSOPHY should 
l)e concerned with beliefs and 
wavs of functioning based on values, 
f needs of people, and the use of basic 
principles. My philosophy of recrea- 
^ ti0U revolves around tw o basic' concepts: 

3 the supreme importance of the individ¬ 
ual and the contribution that recreation 
can make to the enrichment of human life. 

I use the term recreation to apply to all these voluntarily 
chosen experiences and activities in the leisure of people. 
Organized recreation is identified with purposeful goals 
that lead to life enrichment, unity of life, and quality of liv¬ 
ing which includes the programs of public and voluntary- 
agencies, school, and religious groups wherever experiences 
take place in the leisure life of the individual. We can no 
longer accept the. concept that public recreation deals with 
the mass and therefore quantity is the goal or that voluntary- 
agencies deal with small groups and therefore quality is 
achieved. A study of public and voluntary agencies revealed 
that quality will be achieved in any agenev when leadership 
is adequate and effective. 

Recreation today has become an important segment of 
American life. Further automation in the years ahead will 
make leisure of even greater significance to the people of 
our country. For many, work will only be the means of se¬ 
curing in leisure those experiences that make life meaning¬ 
ful. Recreation has become a significant function in our 
society and like other functions, such as health, education, 
and government, must have well-qualified professional 
leadership. 

A professional will need to be more specific in the ob¬ 
jectives and goals of recreation in terms of the values to 
the participant. The objectives should focus on the indi- 

Dr. F.DGREN is professor of recreation leadership at Purdue 
University , West Lafayette, Indiana. 


vidual and the range should include all those values that 
contribute to the good life of the. individual. General pur¬ 
poses, such as fun and happiness, are not enough. “Fun 
may well he the goal of the participant, hut it is not the pro¬ 
fessional objectiv e. Fun is a result of the kind of experiences 
individuals may have had that have met their needs. Many 
recreation leaders have been too long content with claiming 
they have the "‘know-how.’' They have been experts in know¬ 
ing what to do and how to do it, but have been unable to 
identify why they do it The well qualified professional rec¬ 
reation director will know the what, how, and why of his 
program. 

r | today, it is accepted that adequate and effective leader- 
-■- ship is the key to successful program and administra¬ 
tion. Recent studies cause one to question whether quali¬ 
fications and traits are the same for all leaders. Ross and 
Hendry in New Understandings of Leadership gives con¬ 
siderable evidence that the situation and needs of the group 
determine the leader. What is needed at a particular time 
in the life of a group has a big effect on the type of leader 
who will be needed. This should prompt us to recognize 
that many individuals have qualifications for leadership and 
can serve in the role of leader at various times in the life 
of a group. It supports the belief that, “Leaders are made 
and not born." We have too long magnified and belabored 
the need for motor and activity skills as a requirement of the 
recreation professional and have failed to magnify the need 
for the skills of the creator, the stimulator, the organizer, 
the promoter, the cooperator, the evaluator, and the skills 
which make for the successful executive who will help the 
public to recognize and accept organized recreation with 
professional leadership. 

We must move from a belief that volunteers are only poor 
substitutes for paid workers to a concept that “being a vol¬ 
unteer’' is “program” for the volunteer. Losing them is jus- 
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tified for the \ alue that conies to the volunteer as well as to 
the leadership of the department. Being related to some 
cause like organized recreation is a way of giving life, mean¬ 
ing, and significance to the volunteer. 

Variety of recreation experiences is recognized as a 
worthy principle of programing in recreation. However, 
all too often, we magnify these activities as ends in them¬ 
selves rather than means to an end. The end should he the 
growth and development of the individual. Variety in activi¬ 
ties then increases the potential of reaching more people and 
meeting the needs of a greater number of participants, for 
all activities vary in their possible contributions. Activities 
by themselves are neither good or bad, for it is the mean¬ 
ing of the activity to the individual that makes it significant, 
ll is the professional's task to so conduct an activity that it 
becomes significant to the participant. 

O ut i.ife expectancy is greater; we are healthier; we 
have more money and many more hours of leisure 
time than ever before. However, the world is for many people 
one of neurosis and frustration. In our life today of speed, 
tension, and fear of war, some objectives of recreation might 
well be that of learning to live relaxed and leisurely with¬ 
out compulsion. In achieving this, we might well team up 
with religion, for recreation and religion have much in com¬ 
mon. They both function in the leisure of people, and they 
both strive to contribute to the good life of the individual. 
Recreation in the days ahead will need to magnify the im¬ 


portance of meditation, contemplation, and relaxed living. 
Charles Brightbill in Man and Leisure discusses the similar 
objectives of recreation and religion and says, “If there is 
a single umbrella of common interest and potential in these 
two important aspects of living, it is perhaps in the endless 
opportunity they both offer for helping to integrate the total 
personality, for helping to develop the wholeness of the in¬ 
dividual. for helping to relate the wholeness of one person 
to the wholeness of the universe, and for helping attain a 
harmony between an internal satisfaction and an external 
pressure.” A professional who believes that objectives de¬ 
termine program also accepts evaluation as a part of his phil¬ 
osophy. All too often the number of participants has been 
our only criterion of evaluation. We count numbers—and 
after a while only numbers count 

Some leaders refer to other values as the “intangibles” 
of our program and they are thus relieved of considering 
them further. This has served as a screen to excuse leaders 
from pursuing evaluation. In reality, it must he the objec¬ 
tives and goals in the life of the participant that must become 
the basis for evaluation of any program. As a significant 
fact of administration, we need to remind ourselves that 
"whatever exists at all, exists in amount—and anything that 
exists in amount can be measured.” Adequate tests and tech¬ 
niques are available for evaluating the many objectives of 
recreation. Frequent evaluation should become the basis of 
modifying, refining, and upgrading our programs and ad¬ 
ministrative practices. # 


Interservice Showcase 


An Inter-Service Recreation Athletic 
Council (ISRAC) was formed in tin¬ 
man Antonio, Texas, area in 1956. The 
organization includes Brooks, Kelly. 
Lackland, and Randolph Air Force 
Bases, Fort Sam Houston, Brooke Aimv 
Medical Center, American Red Cross 
hospital recreation workers from 
Brooks and Lackland Air Force Base 
hospitals, and the city recreation de¬ 
partment. 

1 he Inter-Service Recreation Athletic 
Council was created to promote coop¬ 
eration among agencies and recreation 
activ ities for the general public, for mil¬ 
itary personnel, and military depend¬ 
ents. One of the areas the ISRAC Coun¬ 
cil concerns itself with is that of service- 
dub recreation and entertainment. 

This year the decision was made to 
hold a talent contest among all the 
IS11AC installations in the area each 
quaiter. The contest was established 
to help promote recreation anil enter¬ 
tainment among military personnel and 
to stimulate a wholesome entertaining 


activity which would benefit both the 
participants, military audiences and 
their dependents. The classes of compe¬ 
tition in the talent contest are vocal solo¬ 
ist, instrumental soloist, specialty or 
novelty acts, vocal groups, and instiu- 
mental groups. 

One show, hosted by Fort Sam Hous¬ 
ton turned out to be such a success that 
it gave impetus to the idea of an ISRAC 
touring variety show to be called the 
"ISRAC Showcase.” After each of the 
contests, William Larsen, entertainment 
director at f ort Sam Houston, will pro¬ 
duce the “Showcase” around the partici¬ 
pating contestants to tour the local area. 



Sectional jaiding set jor showcase. 


Suitable acts fi otn the show will be taken 
to the Red Cross and the hospital area 
for ambulatory patients. Many of the 
acts will also make tours of the hospital 
wards. Mr. Larsen designed an unusual 
travelling set for the first ISRAC Show¬ 
case. The set can be folded into a pack¬ 
age of four-foot sections and can be eas¬ 
ily stored or carried. 

The ISRAC show reaches out to a 
\ast audience. By holding contests, re¬ 
hearsals, and performances during nor¬ 
mal off-duty time, military personnel are 
able to participate in an activity usually 
not available to them. The show helps 
to increase the morale of the partici¬ 
pants and of those who sec the shows. 
Patients of Lackland and Brooke Gen¬ 
eral Hospitals, through the Red Cross, 
are provided with four high-level shows 
each year and incidental acts on the - 
wards for bed patients. In addition to 
the hospital performances, two perform¬ 
ances of each "Showcase” will be pre- 
seated in San Antonio for prominent lo¬ 
cal charity agency benefit drives, pro¬ 
viding an excellent media for military- 
civilian relationships. 
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PUBLIC GIFTS " “ w, ’“ romcmbcr 

that these seldom ‘"icalk” into one’s office . . . 


JOSEPH E. CURTIS 

1%/fANY MUNt'Cl- 
POLITIES face 
major changes and 
improvements dur 
ing the coming dec¬ 
ade. Most com¬ 
munities hope to 
achieve new levels 
of attractiveness and efficiency. Urban 
renewal, modern industrial develop¬ 
ment, business and retail expansion, and 
extensive home-building are elements in 
this metropolitan rebirth. Recreation 
and park facilities should certainly play 
a significant role in this improvement 
program. Green parks and attractive 
play areas bring delight to urban and 
suburban dwellers of all ages and can 
brighten the most highly developed sec¬ 
tions. Aware of this, most municipali¬ 
ties are moving to purchase and develop 
a variety of new areas and facilities. 

In the long-range plans for play¬ 
grounds, however, the possibility of 
public gifts presented to the munici¬ 
pality by interested citizens and organi¬ 
zations could extend the number and 
size of improvements considerably. 
These gifts might take the form of small 
pieces of land in highly developed areas, 
large tracts of undeveloped properly, or 
they might be gifts of specific pieces of 
equipment or of work projects. Ex¬ 
amples might be a roof for an ice- 
skating rink, a set of new playground 
equipment on a local totlot, a unit such 
as a shelter building or service building 
in a local park or recreation area. Such 
gifts of land or improvements may be 
made with complete confidence that they 
will be available to, and used by, all the 
people;. In fact, some; donors frequently 
designate specific locations for the ap¬ 
plication of their gifts. Throughout the 
country, many fine city parks and facili- 

Mr. Curtis is commissioner of the de¬ 
partment of recreation, and parks m 
White Plains, Neiv York. 


ties have been the result e>f such gifts. 
Motives behind them includes 

• Memorials to members of old fami 
lies. 

• Perpetuation e>f the wooded or rustic 
atmosphere of some portion of the com¬ 
munity. 

• A tangible “Thank You"’ to city or 
community for a happy youth or satis¬ 
fying life time. 

• Genuine love for mankind. 

• Disposal of rugged or hilly pieces of 
property, useless for other development. 

• Tax deduction under Internal Reve¬ 
nue laws. 

A new parr may bring reflected ben- 
efits on adjoining property result¬ 
ing in greater beauty and higher real es¬ 
tate values. This has been a motivation 
in the donation of many parks in the 
past. The cash value of such gifts is 
deductible from taxable annual gross 
revenues. To distribute the tax benefit, 
parts of a given parcel are often donated 
in different years. The inheritance tax 
operates to encourage liquidation by 
public donations of properties before 
the death of estate-builders. 

One of the country’s finest park sys¬ 
tems is in Minneapolis, where twenty- 
two complete parks and a substantial 
portion of other parks were gifts. Prob¬ 
ably no other city service rendered is 
supported to this extent by gifts from 
citizens. The city of Los Angeles, with 
a total park acreage of 12,820 acres, 
may be cited as another example. It has 
169 parks and playgrounds, not includ¬ 
ing off-street parkways and triangles. 
Of this number, forty-one w-ere gifts, 
totalling 3,474 acres. The largest single 
gift was thirty-two hundred acres, 
Griffith Park, added to by purchases and 
now totalling 4,254 acres. The donation 
of land was followed by a gift of a 
milHon-doUar trust fund to provide cul¬ 
tural facilities in the park. Other dona¬ 


tions have included two miles of extra¬ 
ordinarily fine public beach property, a 
playground of thirty acres next to a 
school property. According to esti¬ 
mates, a third of the local park and 
recreation acreage in the United States 
has been acquired through gifts. 

S uch GIFTS rarely walk into one’s of¬ 
fice. Positive steps must be taken 
to create an atmosphere or climate for 
such gifts. News stories, statements by 
municipal officials, both elected and ap¬ 
pointed, working policies, department 
literature and speeches before local or¬ 
ganizations should make clear to the 
public that such gifts are welcome. They 
must point out the advantages accruing 
to the donor, as described above. Above 
all, they must generate a real desire to 
give, to build, to establish something 
lasting and good. When the donor 
comes forward, in his opening gesture, 
he must be met by the appreciative but 
mature reception he logically antici¬ 
pates. 

Similarly, public officials must exer¬ 
cise discretion in accepting gifts which 
may become public liabilities. A bot¬ 
tomless swamp, a minute piece of real 
estate, a dangerous piece of equipment, 
these and others of their kind must be 
avoided even at the declining of an out¬ 
right gift. The motives of the donor 
may be unimpeachable but the munici¬ 
pality must not be saddled with a pub¬ 
lic menace or a “money-gobbler” simply 
because it is offered. Competent public 
officials should be adequate to any such 
situation. 

One successful “gift” project, com¬ 
pleted and tastefully publicized locally, 
can trigger a chain of such gifts over 
the years. Through such gifts, long- 
range plans for park and recreation im¬ 
provements can be greatly accelerated, 
and cost to the individual taxpayer can 
be kept within reasonable limits. 
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A city anti nature cooperate in the production 
of a full-bloivn festival combining 

local flowers and arts at dogwood time 

ANN BLACK 


O n v coi.li. bleak da) in midwinter a small group in 
Know die. Tennessee, huddled behind storm win¬ 
dows and dreamed of spring. Now three years later, 
the idea conceived that day has flowered into full-grown. 
jo\ous reality as the Dogwood Arts Festival heralding the 
blossoming of spring with beauty and fun for people of 
ever) age and interest. 

< limate anil soil ha\e combined to tank Knoxville with 
Atlanta and Gettvsburg as one of the best natural dogwood 
areas in the country. Scattered through residential districts, 
wooded areas, and hillsides, this breathtaking displav of 
lac) white blossoms is unbelievably beautiful. For Years, 
hordes of dazzled Know illians have driven through the most 
heavil) endowed sections in informal caravans during each 
dogwood season. 1 nbappily. this quest for beauty more 
often than not ended in irritating traffic jams with hopeless¬ 
ly lost sightseers trying to: find their way out of the maze 
of meandering suburban streets. So the residents of these 
dogwood areas began to mark the roads for visitors to fol¬ 
low and the dogwood trail was born. In 1955, it became an 
ollicial annual project of the Chamber of Commerce, a co¬ 
operative effort between the citv and its residents, and ever) 
vear thousands of new dogwoods have been planted. 

This much was already historv on that wintry day when 
the small group members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Junior League of Knoxville, and citv officials were 
bromilil together hv their dream. The question they pon¬ 
dered was how could the) share this magnificent time of 
beaut) with others from till over the country, at the same 
lime encouraging civic pride and a spirit of cooperation 
among their fellow residents? 

The it answer vval an arts festival, to he held during the 
dogwood season. I he latter part of the question answered 
itself. No sooner had they presented their idea to the town 
than they were engulfed by a wave of support. Merchants 
and businesses donated space, materials, and volunteers: 
telev ision anil radio stations gave free publicity and cover¬ 
age; the city spruced up its streets and parks and set out 
thousands of new trees; and a department store arranged 
lor free bus tours through the five existing dogwood trails. 
The first Dogwood Arts Festival, held in 1961 was a huge 
success 

fin 1962 festival was bigger and better in every wav. 

\ second week was added to include the new organizations 
wanting to take part. An intensive sixteen-day program, 
crammed with hundreds of events, the 1962 festival began 
with an Faster sunrise service and ended with a jazz con¬ 
cert in the newly completed civ ic auditorium-coliseum. Tile 
1965 festival will be held April 11-27. 

It is a festival for everyone. Festival programs have of¬ 
fered music lovers a concert bv the Knoxville Svmphouv 
Orchestra, a choral festival, band concerts given bv local 
high school bands and the 1 niversity of Tennessee ‘‘Fride 
of the Southland" band, and the Dick Jones ( ivie Concert, 
a group sponsored bv the Bureau of Recreation. The I ni¬ 
versity of Tennessee Men's Glee Club, the Knoxville College 
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Choir, and the Know ille ( inn al Soiietv have jwrformed In 
moonlight on the Mall, a lovely park in the heart of the 
downtown shopping area. Jazz concerts featurt hig-name 
artists t Chris Conner and \1 llirt were the 1961 performers). 
The barbershop quartet fan has enjoyed the regional contest 
and convention of SPEBSQSA. 

The Carousel Theater, the theater-in-the-round on the 
campus of the University of Tennessee, has presented tin 
winning plays in its annual statewide plavwriling contest. 
Dance events have included performances by the Knoxvilh 
pallet Society and the Knoxville Square Dance Association, 
which, led by a nationally recognized caller, held a contest 
m the city coliseum. Other nights during the festival there 
will be dancing on the mall 

Sports fans have enjoyed the Knoxville Horse and Hid¬ 
ing Club and the Tennessee Valley Kennel Club shows. The 
Knoxville Gun Club has sponsored an invitational clay tar¬ 
get championship and the Blue Grass Yacht Club, a water 
parade. Hundreds of pleasure craft, decorated by their 
owners, have joined the barges carrying the l niversity of 
Tennessee band and the Knoxville Women’s Chorus in a 
colorful caravan moving down Fort Loudon Lake, which 
flows through Knoxville. 

Knoxville children have Contributed in many ways to the 
Festival. Both Girl Scouts. Boy Scouts, and school students 
have prepared displavs in the store windows lining the 
Promenade. Costumes used in past plavs presented hy the 
Children’s Carousel have been displayed on the Promen¬ 
ade. Many of the schools hold open house during the fes¬ 
tival and have set up children's art exhibits showing the art 
work of the citv elementary' school students, the countv ele- 
mentarv schools, city junior- and senior-high schools. The 
Mall has been transformed into a carnival-like paradise, with 
merry-go-rounds, balloons, monkeys, clowns, jugglers, and 
puppet shows. 

O N THE AESTHETIC side, there is always the magnificent 
backdrop of the spectacular dogwood, which must be 
seen to he believed. There are five marked trails, each sev¬ 
eral miles long, through lovely residential areas. Several of 
the trails are lighted each evening, with floodlights directed 


at m issi-r, of bloom and at the colorful azaleas beneath III. 

I tecs. * lie blossoms appear to be suspended against the dark 
sky. a breathtaking sight. \ number of private gardens un¬ 
opened for walking tours, showing varieties of tulips, daf¬ 
fodils. azaleas, and vvildllowers nestling under the liter: can¬ 
opy of the dogwood. \lso open for walking tours are the 
gardens of the Knoxville Iron Companr. boasting thousands 
and thousands of tulips and daffodils. 

I lie I rank H. MeClung Museum and the Dulm Art Gab 
lery have sponsored festival shows and the art classes from 
the l nirersitv of Tennessee were transferred outdoors to 
the Mall during the festival. Spectators and shoppers have 
even spotted themselves in some of the paintings! 

The Southern Highland Handicraft Guilds composed of 
Tennesseans as well as residents of four or five surround¬ 
ing states, has presented the arts, crafts, furniture, dolls and 
fabrics that members have designed and made themselves. 
Store windows on the Promenade have put on displavs of 
Knoxville authors, coin and doll collections. Foreign ex¬ 
change students dancing and singing in their native cos¬ 
tumes have made International Day on the Mall a colorful 
affair. 

Three historical attractions are also part of the festival 
scene. Blount Mansion built in 1790 for the governor of 
the territory south of the Ohio River, is a lovely white 
frame home authenticallv restored and furnished. Bleak- 
House. the Confederate Memorial Hall, is a striking fifteen- 
room antebellum mansion, headquarters for General James 
Longstreet during the “Siege of Knoxville.” November 1863. 
Ramsey House, built in 1797 b\ English architect Thomas 
Hope, has also been completely restored and authentically 
furnished. 

The citv of Knoxville is nestled in the rich Tennessee Val¬ 
ley with its many lakes. The valley has alway s been a play 
ground for tourists, as has the neighboring Great Smoky- 
Mountain National Park, the most visited National Park¬ 
in 1961. The people of Knoxville are proud of their city, 
their eommunitv. and their arts festival and hope to receive 
visitors from everv state at the time when Knoxville has 
donned her lov eliest dress, jc 


Folk Dances for Today 


0 -Joo.NG Krw, -director of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association of 
Korea, reports a project to update the 
country’s ancient folk dances which the 
association felt had become separated 
from the life of the ordinary people. 
The association decided to revise the 
traditional dances, hoping that they 
would be closer to the life of people 
today. The music was taken from folk¬ 


songs and traditional tunes and dances 
were revised that could be danced by 
all age groups. The thirteen revised 
dances were presented to an audience 
of four thousand last summer. These 
included: 

l‘ori T'ajak . representing the barley 
harvest. 

Tantmjin, fitted to a folk song about a 
squirrel popular with Korean children. 


I'ai’t-norae , fishermen rowing their 
boat. 

T‘a>’p’yong-ga. symbolizing world 
peace. 

Hakto-ga, based on a students' rebel 
song popular during the resistance 
against Japan 1905-45. 

\oni'ak , a new version of an ancient 
dance enjoyed by Korean farmers for 
many years. 
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/ "sen.se of wonder at the turn of the seasons and the miracle of life.’' 


REYNOLD E CARLSON 

A LITTLE LESS 
■**- than a hun¬ 
dred years ago the 
United States real 
ized for the first 
time that some of 
its outdoor re- 
sou rees should be 
preserved and the national park idea 
was horn. As far as we know, our nation 
was the first in history to set aside out¬ 
standing scenic, scientific, and historical 
treasures for the enjoyment and inspira¬ 
tion of all its people. This idea, since 
adopted hy many other countiies, should 
rank high among America’s contribu¬ 
tions to the world. Today, millions of 
Americans seek the out-of-doors for rec¬ 
reation. Our high income, no doubt, has 
influenced this surge to natural lands. 

Mr. Carlson is professor of recreation 
at Indiana Universits. This material is 
adapted front a speech delivered at the 
National Rural Family Recreation Sem¬ 
inar at the Thor Research Center for 
Better Farm Living at Huntley, Illinois, 
August 1962. 


It has been said that not until man was 
secure from hunger could he turn to the 
out-of-doors for reasons other than sur- 
viv al. 

Although far more study of the rec¬ 
reation pursuits of rural dwellers is nec¬ 
essary to give us an understanding of 
their recreation patterns, wc have gen¬ 
erally assumed that, for the farm resi¬ 
dent. opportunities for the enjoyment of 
nature have always been available. This 
assumption is not necessarily true. The 
very closeness of natural environment 
and the hard work associated with it 
may alter or dull the sense of apprecia¬ 
tion. You may recall the classic story 
of the city visitors who were enjoying 
a beautiful view across a field. One of 
them remarked to a farmer cutting his 
hay how fortunate he was to have such 
beauty always at hand. The farmer’s 
reply was. “If you hail to work from 
dawn to dark fighting the weeds and in¬ 
sects. and if you had your hay ruined 
hy rain at the wrong time or lost your 
crops because of drought, you might not 
see anything beautiful in the field.” 



We know that tins point of view, 
though not unusual, is not the opinion 
of all rural dwellers. We find also the 
man who works the soil appreciatively 
and who loves the land with an intensity 
and depth of feeling undreamed of by 
city visitors. His appreciation, however, 
is apt to be in a different category from 
that of his city cousin. To him, a pro¬ 
ductive well-cultivated field may be the 
most beautiful view imaginable. He may 
look at the Grand Canyon not as a mag¬ 
nificent revelation of eons of action by 
earth's gigantic and awe-inspiring forces 
but as a horrible example of land laid 
waste by erosion. He may see wilder¬ 
ness not as a place for enjoyment and 
renewal of the human spirit but either 
as unproductive land or as an enemy to 
be conquered, just as the pioneers con¬ 
quered the vast lands of the frontier, 
turning them into farms. This attitude, 
appropriate to a time in history when 
land was abundant and when seemingly 
interminable wildlands stretched to the 
west, is dangerous today. Few wilder¬ 
ness lands remain; and all Americans, 
rural and urban, must be made to real¬ 
ize their value and their fragility. 

Second, a man who lives on a farm 
does not necessarily have opportunities 
for enjoyment of natural areas. Wild¬ 
life and native trees and plants are some¬ 
times well nigh eliminated in the culti¬ 
vated fields. Too often no provision has 
been made in rural areas for the preser¬ 
vation of wildlife habitat*, woods, and 
streams; or, if there are oases of nataral 
lands among the cultivated fields, they 
may be valued for their potential timber 
rather than for enjoyment. Commercial 
timberlands. however, may also serve 
as recreation resources, a fact which the 
United States Forest Service has demon¬ 
strated in its management of forest land. 
The multiple-use concept, to which the 
Forest Service adheres, holds that sev¬ 
eral types of use, such as timber man¬ 
agement. watershed protection, wildlife 
management, and recreation, may take 
place on the. same piece of land. 

It would seem then, that there are two 
difficulties which sometimes lie in the 
way of nature recreation among rural 
dwellers: first, the attitude of the rural 
people themselves and, second, the lack 
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■ >f accessible natural areas. What can lie 
lone to resolve these difficulties'' 

In our concern for the development 
if an attitude favorable toward nature 
ecrealion, we are interested in the ways 
n which the lives of rural people can 
re enriched through the enjoyment of 
lature. I believe that most of us are 
torn with interest in and curiosity about 
nir natural world. Observe young chil¬ 
dren in their avid pursuit of frogs or 
insects and notice their quickness to ob¬ 
serve and their urge to collect Unfor¬ 
tunately, we adults often do little to en- 
eourage and nurture this interest. Too 
frequently, our own natural interest has 
heen dulled hy the passing years. We 


have been conditioned as we grow older 
to perceive and enjoy certain aspects of 
life to the exclusion of other aspects. 
This variability in sensitivity applies to 
music and the arts as well as to nature. 

I'Tow no perceptive ability and aes- 
*■ * tlietic appreciations develop? Why 
do some people look at the world with 
an artist’s eve and others with the eve 
of the scientist? Why do some people 
attain a sense of oneness with nature, 
purpose, order, and beauty that reflect 
the face of God? Certainly the rural 
dweller, particularly he who works with 
the production of the world’s food, must 
have some sense of wonder and awe at 


the turn of the seasons and the miracle 
of life. 

We know that perception can be de¬ 
veloped. Have you noticed the growth 
of perceptive ability in a person who be¬ 
gins photographing in color or tries to 
paint? Suddenly color takes on a new 
meaning. A clear day with white cum¬ 
ulus clouds stirs him to enthusiasm. He 
notices the shapes and patterns of nat¬ 
ural tilings and attempts to catch on film 
a composition that will epitomize the 
beauty of the world about him. Hy be¬ 
coming aware of beauty, he adds greatly 
to the satisfaction he attains from the 
out-of-doors. Simple experiences, sim¬ 
ple things, small items of rural enjoy- 


THE KEY TO NATURE 

Perception adds a new dimension to learning about the out-of-doors . . . 

sensitivity to the simple things in, 
and the beauty of, nature adds richness to living . . . 





ment -hows perceptiviiy frost on the 
window pane, tile smell of earth after 
rain- show the sensitivity which is a 
key to enjoyment of the outdoors. 

Perception is also related to knowl¬ 
edge and understanding. To he aide to 
terngni/e the common trees, mammals, 
birds, and constellations gives us a 
'Cine of being at home in our environ¬ 
ment. of being surrounded bv friends. 
Mere recognition, however, important 
as it may he. is not enough—just as it 
is not enough to know nothing about 
people you meet except their names. 

File unending quest to understand life 
processes and the interrelatedness of the 
living and the nonliving adds a new' di¬ 
mension to outdoor knowledge. When 
we become aware of the ecological rela¬ 
tions of living things to each other and 
to soil, climate, and moisture we see 
life as a complicated web of relation¬ 
ships. The processes of growth and de¬ 
velopment. viewed historicalh through 
the centuries, also prov ide a study which 
opens up new understandings of life. 
Hooks, such as Hates' The Forest mid 
the Sea and Watts' Reading the Land¬ 
scape. present this point of view. Ob¬ 
servation in the out-of-doors with the 
help of tin- mans good hooks todav 
makes possible self-instruction bv anv 
one with sullieient interest. 

■ doit I llo.sK OK l s who are concerned 
with re< reation. there is another 
approach to tin development of percep¬ 
tion. I id- hinges on outdoor-related 
skills and proficiencies 1 have for some 
vears been interested in gem polishing. 
This interest has led me on roekhound 
trips to many parts of America. The 
hobby Inis not onlv given me the satis¬ 
faction of finding materials hut has 
deepened im interest in the whole field 
of geology and. in a limited way. in 
ehemistrv M\ enjoyment and appre¬ 
ciation of inv findings has been tremen¬ 
dously heightened through nty attempts 
to polish some of the stones, (heating a 
gem with luster and heautv from a piece 
of raw material gives one a new respect 
for his medium. 

An appreciation of wood its hard¬ 
ness. grain, and color— is impressed 
upon those w ho enive a thing of heautv. 
If vim hand rub a piece of carved wood, 
vou have a sense of its heautv vou can¬ 
not gain in any other wav Just as one 


who plays the violin generally has a 
greater enjoyment and understanding 
of violin music, one who works with the 
materials of nature has a keener appre¬ 
ciation. It follows that one of the ave¬ 
nues to nature enjoyment involves the 
dev elopment of skills in handling natur¬ 
al materials- using native elav in ce¬ 
ramics or wilij honeysuckle in basket- 
making: making collections and dis¬ 
plays; painting, sketching, and model¬ 
ing the objects and scenes in a natural 
area; making and maintaining atpiaria. 
terraria, and 'ivaria: keeping note¬ 
books of one's observations; making 
star charts; and a thousand other ac¬ 
tivities related to nature. 

We must recognize that enjoyment of 
the natural environment is dependent 
upon the availability of resources with 
v ariety and beauty. Most of our natural 
lands, particularly those that are fed¬ 
erally owned, are in the West; and the 
dense populations of other sections of 
the country have little access to such 
lands. Heeause of the great upsurge 
in interest in outdoor recreation, the 
lands near concentrations of population 
are being greatly overused. We need 
more woodlands, beaches, parks, sanc¬ 
tuaries. lakes, and streams set aside for 
public use. Farmers know that over- 
grazing land can destroy it; overu-ing a 
campground or picnic sprit can he equal- 
Iv destrni tive. The importance of set¬ 
ting aside natural lands now. before our 
fast-growing population causes their 
complete disappearance, cannot he 
-tressed too slronglv or too often. The 
rural resident needs these lands just as 
much as the city resident. 

C.ountv. state, and federal units of 
government can accomplish a great deal 
in providing land. There is much, too. 
that priv ate landholders can do. Larger 
lumber companies have helped to allev i 
ate the shortage of recreation lauds by 
opening their holdings to public use. 
Individual farmers can also help. Sub¬ 
marginal lands can he returned to their 
natural condition. Odd corners can he 
left unplowed. Shrubs can be planted 
to attract birds and other vv ildlife. Ponds 
can he built to serv e not only farm pur¬ 
pose- hut also to provide fishing and 
attract migratory wildfowl. Farm own¬ 
ers who open such lands to the public 
sometimes find that they can make more 
money through modest charges than 


they lould have made had they at¬ 
tempted to cultivate the land. (See 
Rkckk vriorv, December 1962.) 

t'T'io tiKi.p rural families enjoy nature 
opportunities, park authoritit{^ 
should make special efforts to reach 
rural groups and to encourage them to 
participate in interpretive programs. 

I here should he opportunities to visit 
museums, to walk on self-guiding nature 
trails, to go on field trips led by ex¬ 
perienced naturalists, and to see trail- 
side interpretive exhibits. 

The many clubs and associations re¬ 
lated to the out-of-doors can contribute 
to rural life by encouraging member¬ 
ship among rural families. A great deal 
can he done by youth-serving agencies, 
partieularlv 4-H. in developing a con¬ 
sciousness of the value of the natural en¬ 
vironment. Although some of the em¬ 
phasis in youth programs is on projects 
of economic value, there is ample room 
for learning about natural phenomena 
without regard for its relevance to earn¬ 
ing a living. Schools, especially in their 
outdoor education programs, can also 
make significant contributions here. 

I very rural dweller is concerned with 
lh(' conservation of natural resources. 

I pon wise use depends our very exist¬ 
ence as a nation. Although the produc¬ 
tion of food must have priority in any 
plan of land use. any adequate concept 
of conservation must also include the 
use related to recreation. The great 
masses of people using our land re¬ 
sources create serious problems of mis¬ 
use. vandalism, and litter—-all evidences 
of lack of respect for natural resources. I 
Is there anv answer to these problems 
more effective than the development of 
m understanding and appreciation of 
the natural environment on the parI of 
the users of recreation lands? Whether 
we approach conservation from the 
economic or the social point of view, we 
know that understanding of life prinei 
pies is basic to conservation practice*. I 
W (ill increased understanding we can 
expect increased participation in those 
tvpes of outdoor recreation that will 
place least strain upon our resources. 

W nvr mav we do to enhance the 
satisfactions of rural people 
through nature recreation? We should: 

Continued on Rage 101 
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BASIC 


CONCEPTS OF AGING 


Society's attitudes are reflected in 
stereotyped phrases ivhieh develop and 
are passed on from one person to an¬ 
other. All of us are familiar with '‘old 
people are just like children,” ‘‘you can't 
teach an old dog new tricks,” “the old 
hoy is slowing up, " “cute little old lady.” 
From gerontological knowledge and re¬ 
search the following ideas and concepts 
hare emerged: 

1 Aging is universal. It is common 
• lo every person and not peculiar 
to a small portion of the population. 

2 Aging is normal. “Growing up 
• is spoken of with respect while 
"growing old” is spoken of with fear. 
This fear develops from a picture of ag¬ 
ing which involves physical illness, loss 
of faculties, living in the past. 

3 Aging is variable. The way in 
• which each person ages is unique. 
It is now known that the state of a per¬ 
son's well-being in the later years de¬ 
velops from his personal life pattern of 
work or activity, rest, human associa¬ 
tion, diet, exercise, and mental attitude. 
People's reaction to life’s experiences 
vary. It is necessary to recognize that 
most people draw their picture of the 
aging process or being aged front those 
persons who live around them, without 
realizing that aging is variable and no 
two persons will react physically, so¬ 
cially. or emotionally in the same way. 

4 Dying is normal and inevitable. 

• As a society, it has been difficult 
to accept dying as a normal part of life 
as birth is accepted as a normal part of 
life. The idea that a full and satisfying 
life can be lived, death can be antiei- 

Reprinted with permission from Centers 
for Older People, a report of the Na¬ 
tional Council on the Aging , 1962. 


paled and prepared for so that it can 
become a meaningful closure of life, is 
a new idea difficult for many persona to 
accept 


5 Aging and illness arc not neces- 
• sarily coincidental. Many per¬ 
sons including some of the medical pro¬ 
fession have accepted the stereotype that 
ailments and ills are the natural accom¬ 
paniment of old age. A new concept is 
being recognized now which points up 
the difference between the physical con¬ 
sequences of age per se and illness. This 
imposes greater indiv idual responsibil- 
itv to prepare for a healthy old age 
through improved liv iug habits in the 
earlv and middle years. 


6 Older people represent three gen- 
• erations. The age group known as 
“aging" covers from 65 years to 112 
y ears. In no other stage of life is a forty- 
year age span lumped into one age cate- 
gorv. This group really represents at 
least two. and frequently three, genera¬ 
tions. Therefore, it is necessary to rec¬ 
ognize that the characteristics of the 
younger-older groups may be different 
from the middle-older or the older-older 
groups. More work needs to be done 
to identify the variable factors between 
these three stages of aging. Such iden¬ 
tification of group characteristics at 
each stage does not nullify the individ¬ 
ual variations in aging. There will al¬ 
ways be some vigorous* mature, serene, 
active persons of ninety-four years as 
well as some physically frail, emotion¬ 
ally depressed, socially inactive persons 
of sixty-five years. 


Ifif. Older people can and do learn. 

• • The modern literature in geron¬ 
tology makes clear that the capacity of 
older people to learn is not necessarily 
diminished. I he learning patterns may 
chanae and dilfer from the learning pat- 


tei ns id I hlldren. 1 lie speed of leal mng 
mav be slowed but the learning mav 
have a deeper value. The capacity to 
learn new things and to relearn old 
things is still great and vital. 

8 Older people can and do change. 

• One of the existing stereotype' is 
that older people will not change. This 
persists despite the frequent demand for 
readjustment from older people in giv¬ 
ing up a job. physical environment and 
wav of life of many years' standing. \ 
transfer into a smaller house, a dilfereut 
communitv. a home for the aged or the 
home of a daughter or son demands 
great capacity for adjustment. 

9 Older people want to remain self- 
• directing. Expressions such as 
“older people are just like children, they 
never want to decide any thing for them¬ 
selves" indicate misconceptions about 
older people. On the contrary main¬ 
taining self-direction as long as possible 
is usually their chief desire and a major 
factor in continuing self-respect. It is 
now understood than any sound plan for 
change in the life of the older person 
must he kept insofar as possible under 
his own control. Even when complete 
control of decisions about his life is not 
possible, his maximum participation in 
decision-making should be sought 


1 rk Older people are vital human 
* * *» beings. The approach to older 
persons is often colored by misconcep¬ 
tions. which affects the response. One 
common tendency is to assume that 
physical limitations and handicaps im¬ 
ply total inadequacy. It needs to be 
iecognized that the requirement for 
phy sical help to cross the street does not 


imply that the person does not know 
where he is going. Where it is appre¬ 
ciated that each older person is a liv ing, 
vital, interesting being with whom asso¬ 
ciation can he rewarding and beneficial. 


irrespective of the state of physical be¬ 
ing or life circumstances, a positive re¬ 
sponse can be anticipated. Clarity of 
mind is aided by the constant use of the 
mental faculties in learning new things 
and in maintaining social relationships 
with other*. W here there is a vital life 
in the present, there is small need to live 
in the past, it 
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WVJ o U GO TT A 
-*- accentuate 
the positive, elimi¬ 
nate the negative, 
latch on to the 
affirmative, and 
don't mess wi th 
Mr. In-Between." 
So go the lyrics of a ballad popular a 
few seasons hack. So, also, goes the 
thought in the planning, preparation, 
promotion, and presentation for one or 
a whole series of community concerts. 
It becomes sort of a do-it-yourself proj¬ 
ect for those undertaking this program. 
But, where to begin? Someone, some¬ 
where, once said there are a million be¬ 
ginnings—a million starts—and every 
one wrong. IIow true this is with con¬ 
cert giving! Yet. when the show is on 
the road, the headaches and the heart¬ 
aches. the frustrations and difficulties 
with the above Four P's become the 
foundation and basis of achievement 
and success. 

First off. why worry through the or¬ 
deal of presenting community concert 
programs at all? Let those who will, 
challenge the verbiage here. After over 
twenty years of giving free public con- 

Dr. Bergman! is director of music for 
the Chicago Park District. 


certs in Chicago, a city claiming a pop¬ 
ulation of nearly four million people, 
the words "worry through the ordeal” 
still aptly describe the process from 
planning through presentation. In the 
Chicago Park District, the objective is 
to spread the talents of the available 
professional and trained amateur mu¬ 
sicians over a vast area in order that as 
many people as possible will benefit 
therefrom. These concert programs do 
not include those presented each sum¬ 
mer at the bandshell in Grant Park 
where a recognized symphony orches¬ 
tra, the Grant Park Symphony Orches¬ 
tra, is maintained, and only the finest 
artists are privileged to appear. The 
concerts discussed here are those pre¬ 
sented in local areas and before strictly 
community audiences. 

The location, or site, for a public out 
door concert program must be recog¬ 
nized as an important consideration. Is 
the location easily accessible to public 
transportation? Is electric current avail 
able for lighting and simplification if 
necessary? Are toilet facilities close 
by? Are drinking fountains near? Even 
though there is no admission charge, 
every thought must be directed toward 
the listeners’ comfort and pleasure. Con 
cert locations should always be kept as 


clean as the. vicissitudes of nature per¬ 
mit. In the selection of a site, some 
thought also should be given to the pro¬ 
tection of the musicians, their instru¬ 
ments, and the listeners in case of 
rain. Of course, the selection of a con¬ 
cert site must include an audience, with¬ 
out which even the finest talent goes 
begging. It is unfair and downright 
thoughtless to ask musicians, either pro¬ 
fessional or amateur, to perform before 
only a handful of persons. By virtue of 
their desire to give of themselves and 
their talent, the musicians are entitled 
to the best audience a community can 
muster. 

With the selection of a location out 
of the way. the next consideration is the 
kind of music talent available and the 
number of programs to be presented. 
In Chicago’s summer series of outdoor 
concert programs, we plan one program 
for a specific day and time each week 
for eight weeks. By an arrangement 
with the Musician’s Union, the Chicago 
Park District is able to present many 
hand concerts. Usually each band con 
sists of twenty-nine players and a con¬ 
ductor. The program content may range 
from contemporary through modern, 
jazz, opera, romantic, and classical com¬ 
positions. depending upon the tastes of 



LET THERE BE MUSIC 


How to plan, prepare, 
promote, and present a 
community concert 


WILLIAM BERGMANN 



Aeolian Choral Association presents a mid-summer’s night concert. 
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tiie various conductors, and often upon 
the predominant nationalities of those 
living in a given community. 

These band concerts are provided by 
the Musicians’ Union through a grant 
from the Performance Trust Funds of 
the American phonograph industry, 
which is an extension of public service 
originated by the American Federation 
of Musicians through its Recording and 
Transportation Funds. The bandsmen 
furnished by the union are professional 
people who are paid for their serv ices 
through the union front the Perform¬ 
ance Trust Fund. These programs are 
usually of two hours in duration with an 
intermission about half way through. 

The variety and choral-type program 
is another phase of the park district's 
concert presentation. Usually, those 
participating in these programs are not 
professional musicians in the full sense 
of the word. They are, rather, extremely" 
talented nonprofessionals, with a strong 
desire to render a public service. Many 
months before the concert season, a let¬ 
ter is sent to the chorus groups in indus¬ 
try and transportation, the outstanding 
church choirs, to the music schools, and 
to various groups which have no busi¬ 
ness or religious affiliation per se, but 
exist merely because of an innate urge 
and desire to sing together. Of course, 
all the groups addressed do not respond 
and some are not able to participate. 
However, the groups which do not par¬ 
ticipate are not necessarily disinter¬ 
ested. More particularly, many choral 
organizations disband for the summer 
and activity must, therefore, be sched¬ 
uled only from September through June. 
Without a doubt this is true throughout 
the country. However, there are usually 
a sufficient number of groups available 
to make the vocal feature of summer 
concerts a valued asset and addition. 

The choral people come of their own 
volition. They like to sing and are sin¬ 
cerely interested in rendering a service. 
They receive no remuneration, although 
some industrial choruses appear with 
the sanction and blessing of the com¬ 
panies they represent, which often pro 
vide bus transportation from company 
headquarters to the concert location and 
return. This, indeed, is cooperation of 
the highest order. 

In the Chicago Park District, the Out 
door Community Concerts are present¬ 


ed on Sunday Tuesday Wednesday. 
Ihursday. and Friday nights during 
July anti August. On Wednesday and 
Friday i veinngs a separate program is 
presented at each of two locations, mak¬ 
ing a total number of seven dillerent 
programs each week. Generally, there 
are about ten additional programs 
scheduled for what, in theater parlance, 
is called one-night stands. These mav 
be either choral or instrumental. 

"P)l BLtciTV spotlights the entire series. 
-“- This takes the form of advance no¬ 
tices to the daily and community papers 
on each program in the entire series. 
The park district's public-relations de¬ 
partment prepares and handles distribu¬ 
tion of press releases. However, the de¬ 
tails concerning ichat, who, when, 
where, and items on any soloist who is 
to appear must be prepared before any 
releases are possible. Most papers are 
interested in the program content for 
each concert and many will publish this 
in their columns, often with pictures. 

For many years nothing was distrib¬ 
uted to the local audiences, but in the 
summer of 1961 programs were pre¬ 
pared for each concert and handed out. 
Such keen interest and delight was ex¬ 
hibited that this became a regular fea¬ 
ture in all future concert programs. 
This, naturally, increases the many 
problems to be resolved when preparing 
for the concerts, but the results are 
worth the additional effort. 

Posters and brochures, too, must also 
be prepared and readied for distribu¬ 
tion at least several weeks in advance of 
the first concert date. These should be 
kept simple, yet attractive as possible, 
printed, mimeographed, or done by 
hand. At a glance, John Q. Public must 
become aware an event will take place 
in a designated area, on a certain date, 
and at a specific time. 

This leaves the last of the Four P’s, 
presentation, to be considered. Let’s 
check to assure ourselves nothing lias 
been left undone in our planning, prep¬ 
aration, and promotion. The jumbled 
ideas have been gathered and harnessed 
-— planning. Paperwork, programs, 
posters, news items, booking the musi¬ 
cians— preparation. The community is 
alerted— promotion. 

Now, wait just one cotton-picking 
moment Have all the details been con- 


ri’HROUGH music a child enters 
* into a world of beauty, ex¬ 
presses his inmost self, tastes the 
joy of creating, widens his sympa¬ 
thies, develops his mind, soothes 
and refines his spirit, and adds grace 
to his body.— National Child Wel¬ 
fare Association. 

side red, assembled, worked out to the 
most minute detail? Is the stage, port¬ 
able or natural, up and ready? lias the 
PA equipment been rechecked to assure 
no last-minute sound problem? Are the 
lights—floods, tower lights, or overhead 
—ready? Rand and choral people re¬ 
quire this if the program continues af¬ 
ter dark, and too much stress cannot be 
placed upon an adequate lighting setup 
Is a piano available, and, what’s more, 
in tune? Will you require any assist¬ 
ance from the local police? 

If you use an MC, or announcer, to 
adequately' enhance the program, has 
be been alerted? Is he prepared; that 
is, has there been any research in con¬ 
nection with the various compositions 
and composers which make up the pro¬ 
gram? Outdoor community audiences, 
unlike the more devoted concert-hall 
habitues, are not too much concerned 
with academic detail. Their interest 
should be aroused and consequently re¬ 
tained by short, intimate anecdotes, 
such as the one about Rrahms being un¬ 
married, yet giving the. world a lullaby 
to whieh most babies have been cra¬ 
dled; or the item on Gershwin, who up 
to the age of sixteen, like many teen¬ 
agers today, considered music to be for 
“sissies”; or perhaps Wagner, who 
never learned to play any instrument, 
or his political rebellion and subsequent 
exile; and so on. It is not a question of 
talking down to a community audience; 
rather, it is a calculated effort toward 
wresting attention in an outdoor area 
from a current heat wave, a determined 
mosquito, the desecrations of a feath 
ered “music lover,” or even noisy 
youngsters and centering it upon the 
music whieh the musieans are about to 
render. 

This, then, is presentation. This, then, 
becomes the result of all the headaches, 
heartaches, Lustrations, and difficulties 
which have been constant and dogmatic 
companions and bedfellows from plan¬ 
ning through presentation, pp 
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STAFF RELATIONS 


RALPH ANDREWS 


T O SAY. or even to imply, that the 
wav to bring about desirable stall 
relationships is through direct 
application of administrative force or 
influence is an admission of lack of faith 
ai one's associates and of failure in the 
usage of good psychological and human 
relations skills and techniques. It re¬ 
flects a surrender of reason, of moral 
suasion; and of certain of the higher 
qualities of leadership. We must he 
fully committed to the rules of reason 
the laws of logic, an earnest concern for 
the needs of others, and to the practice 
of helping to identify the needs and 
wishes of the individual staff person 
with those of the group, the community, 
and the state. 

Given administrative power, it may 
be possible to cow the employee or, by 
a selective and eliminative process, to 
gather in an agency only those who will, 
more or less willingly, submit to a plan 
of operation dictated by higher author¬ 
ity. It is not difficult to instruct or to 
direct, by rote, the assignment of speci¬ 
fic detail and to govern by fear w hen the 
fear of job tenure is used as a club. How¬ 
ever. in this way. the degree and amount 
of job achievement will be undesirably 
limited. Job fear should he employed 
only as a last resort, if at all. 

The North Carolina Recreation Com¬ 
mission tries to operate under the sin¬ 
cere and wholly defendable assumption 
that one of the supreme arts of the ad¬ 
ministrator is to help every staff member 
to enjoy the opportunity for individual, 
creative, job expression, while on the 
job. When this is accomplished, pro¬ 
duction is increased, progress is more 
nearly assured and is interrupted with 
less plateaus and recessions. 

A rbitrary administrative controls 
can only breed frustration and 
hate. They make it difficult for staff per¬ 


sonnel, working under such a plan, to 
he loyal to the administrator and even 
to the purposes of the agency. They only 
create a situation in which might makes 
right and the perspective, of true justice 
tends to be lost. It becomes a process of 
restraint, rather than of guidance or of 
inspiration to do more than is required. 
It may break but cannot uplift the mor¬ 
ale and spirit of a stall. It implies that 
force is the factor that must be depended 
upon when, at the same time, it is obvi¬ 
ous that such an attitude in recreation 
field work would ruin the effectiveness 
of advisory or operational personnel. 

In the end. a policy of administra¬ 
tion by regulation and by force, or a 
practice of trying to impose a specific 
type of staff relationship, not only un¬ 
naturally and undesirably conditions 
the staff personnel hut it also has a 
direct and unfortunate effect upon the 
personal, creative potential of the ad¬ 
ministrator who attempts to use. it. 

The only conclusion to be reached, 
therefore, is as simple as this: The best 
policy (whether in or out of an adminis¬ 
trative situation I when dealing with 
human beings is to be humane, to allow' 
each staff member the dignity and op¬ 
portunities of creative expression right 
in his job. to lead rather than to drive, 
to inspire with ambition and the urge 
to achieve common purposes rather 
than to control or to direct by fear or 
fiat. We must credit others with all of 
the human, creative urges for accom¬ 
plishment with which we ourselves wish 
to he credited. We must do unto others 
as we would have them do unto us. We 
must use all of the human drives and 
purposes on the job. for the job of 
service to our fellows. 

Mr. Andrews is director of the North 
Carolina Recreation Commission. This 
material evolved from a discussion at 
a staff meeting of the commission. 
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A Report on Dance in Public Recreation 
Prepared by the Program Department 
of the National Recreation Association 
Virginia Musselman 
Siebolt H. Frieswyk 


The Art of Dancing . . . is a commendable and rare 
Quality fit for young Gentlemen, if opportunely and civ¬ 
illy used. . . . This Art has been anciently handled . . . 
and much commends it to be Excellent for Recreation 
. . . muhing the body active and strong, graceful in de¬ 
portment. and a quality very much beseeming a Gentle¬ 
man. 

John Playforu 

The English Dancing Master, 1651 


Let us dance more, but let us win more beauty in our 
dancing as in our lives—for it is by the substitution of 
beauty for ugliness, in the intangible things as well as 
the visible, that tve dance a little nearer to happiness and 
perfection. 

Anna Pavlova 


Published by 

National Recreation Association • 8 West Eighth Street • New York 11, N. Y. 
Joseph Prenaergast, Executive Director 
Affiliated with The National Cultural Center, Washington, D. C. 


DANCE IS RECREATION 


W HAT is die picture of dance in 
eomimmitv recreation pro¬ 
grams todav ' I he results of 
sex oral recent im]niries are as challeng- 
iiill and perplexing as tlie first viewing 
of a modern abstract painting, \lneln i- 
lo lie desired: at the same time, a < hal- 
lenge is inesea]ial>le. However, one fact 
is clear. Dance Continues to hold its 
leading position as one of the most po¬ 
tent participant attractions in the whole 
gamut of recreational activities. 

The P>61 Recreation anti Park Year 
hook, published bv the National Recrea¬ 
tion \ssociatiou. shows that the number 
of public recreation agencies reporting 


pai ticipation in \ ai ions dance activities 
lias doubled or trebled -ince tile 1956 
) earhook. I his estimati is based prac 
lieallv on the same number of returns 
for both ) earhooks. 1 here were no de¬ 
creases indicateil. t.reative rhythms, 
ballet, and modern dance have reached 
new dimensions: square dancing is on 
the upswing: and national folk dances 
have become a more \ ital part of recrea¬ 
tion programs during the past decade. 
The ever-present and 011 -going social 
forms of dance aclivitv are also more 
prevalent than over before. 

I’erhajis the most important trend is 
the growing emphasis upon the dance 


Dunce activities in public recreation agencies more than doubled since 1956. Below , modern dance class , Oakland, California. 
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as a form of art. anti the accompany in" 
formation of "structured’’ programing: 
for example, provision for progressive 
opportunities to participate in dance at 
various levels and on a scheduled basis. 
This new and enlarged concept of the 
role in recreation has already been put 
into elfect in a number of the larger 
recreation systems and is beginning 
to take root in departments serving 
medium-sized population areas. The 
larger departments offer opportunities 
to participate in several different types 
of dance aeti\ities: social, square, folk, 
creative rhythms, modern dance, ballet, 
tap. clog, character dances, dance com¬ 
bined with other performing arts, and 
danee festi\als. 

It is characteristic of smaller depart¬ 
ments. however, to emphasize combina¬ 
tions of certain types of dance: for ex¬ 
ample. square and ballroom, folk and 
sonare. or other possible combinations. 
Iieereation agencies sen ing populations 
of |wentv thousand or less usually pro- 
vide limited opportunities because of a 
lack of available leadership. 

r I Hit: tiKTUUXS of the National Cultural 
Center questionnaire returned by 
NR As Associates anil Alliliates show 
the range of possible combinations. 


Ral'et 

Square 

Ballroom or Social 

Social 

Block Dances 

Novelty 

Children’s Khylhmic 

Old-time 

Games 

Pageants 

Clop 

Playground Dancing 

Controls 

and Festivals 

Interpretative Jazz 

Precision Marching 

Latin-Aineriean 

and Dancing Chorus 

Mixer* 

Recitals 

Modern 

Record Hops 

Creative Rhythms 

Revues 

Films (dance) 

Study of Dance 

Folk 

Talent or 

Folk-Dance Camps 

Variety Shows 

Hawaiian 

Tap 

Indian 

Dance Activities 

Interpretative 

Round 

lor the Handicapped 


In addition to recognized dance 
forms, a growing number of related 
physical activities are based on free and 
patterned response to music. A former 
MI- American football star now a recre¬ 
ation director calls his program for 
housewives "rhythmical relaxation." 


Such programs, of course, are as old as 
recreation itself. The more experienced 
and imaginative rhythmic-exercise pro¬ 
grams include dance, as well, m the 
stricter sense of the term. The combina¬ 
tion of conditioning and dance move¬ 
ment is natural and serves the purpose 
of making the experience more enjoy¬ 
able. imaginative, and useful. 

A selected number of dance and rec- 

• *• reation leaders were requested by 
the NRA to present their vieyvs on the 
"Role of Dance in Community Recrea¬ 
tion Programs” with specific reference 
to 111 aims and objectives, (2) kinds 
of services, (31 leadership, and (41 
facilities and equipment. Although dif¬ 
ferent opinions were expressed regard¬ 
ing certain aspects of these topics, the 
major portion of the responses yyere in 
agreement. A digest of them fallows: 
Aims an© Objectives. The aims and 
objectives of tile recreation dance pro¬ 
grams reported were to provide partici¬ 
pants with opportunities to: 

• Experience a wholesome, construc¬ 
tive. and creative dance activity. 

• Ijcarn group cooperation and imli- 
\idual responsibility. 

• Reach an increased understanding of 
the cultures of many people and nations. 

• Move in .space —walk. run. leap. hop. 
jump, et cetera. 

• Develop poise, skill, strength, and 
agility. 

• Learn am! practice etiquette and so¬ 
cially acceptable behavior. 

• Appreciate more fully music and 
dance forms and styles as works of art. 

Aims and objectives of leaders in¬ 
cluded opportunities to: 

• Relate the dance program to other 
arts Including the folk crafts and physi¬ 
cal activities and sports where appropri¬ 
ate. 

• Arrange for participation in commu¬ 
nity celebrations, festivals, and other 
observations, thereby contributing to 
better communities and neighborhoods. 

• Discover am! guide talented individ¬ 
uals into proper channels. 

• Train leaders through cooperative 


workshops, conferences, and demonstra¬ 
tions. 

• Raise the standard of public taste and 
knowledge of dance as a social activity 
and art form in recreation. 

• Acquire more adequate equipment 
and facilities resources for both indoor 
and outdoor dance programs. 

• Utilize individual and group talents 
in constructive and suitable ways. 

• Develop cooperative relationships 
with other groups and individuals con¬ 
cerned with the development of the 
dance program on a community-wide 
basis. 

The question regarding the kinds of 
services and opportunities drew a wide 
range of responses. Conflicting opin¬ 
ions centered mainly about the peren¬ 
nial question of the propriety or im¬ 
propriety of dance instruction in recrea¬ 
tion programs. Strong opposition was 
expressed especially if or when dance 
instruction under public auspices com¬ 
petes unfairly with the private teacher 
and studio. Several recreators sup¬ 
ported the de-emphasis of instruction; 
several private dance teachers sup¬ 
ported a broad public program of dance 
instruction and activity. It was recog¬ 
nized that the problem of dance instruc¬ 
tion is not confined to public recreation 
agency programs but involves educa¬ 
tional. voluntary, and other agencies as 
well. In the main, respondents were 
willing and eager to have recreation 
agencies include among their services: 

• The enrichment of community life 
and increase oj dance appreciation 
through participation in civic events, 
festivals, conferences, programs for the 
ill and handicapped, senior citizens, and 
so on. 

• Assistance in interpreting dance to 
the community by means of demonstra¬ 
tions. publicity resources available to 
recreation agencies, and the presenta¬ 
tion of dance programs of publicly and 
privately sponsored individual and 
group performances under proper cir¬ 
cumstances at public park and recrea¬ 
tion facilities. 

• Coonhnalion. planning , advice and 
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provision oj information services When¬ 
ever possible, and where needs exist. 

Those respondents who consider the 
learning of dance skills a vital part of 
recreation present a graduated and var¬ 
ied program. A composite sample of 
the inclusive type of program follows: 

• Free creative dance for hoys and 
girls, age four to seven years. 

• Introductory folk and simple square 
dancing. 

• Introductory modern and ballet for 
those especially interested, age seven to 
ten years. 

• Emphasis on social forms of music 


An important trend is today s 
emphasis on the dance, as form oj art. 

The learning oj dance skills 
plays an important role in a 
child's development and is a vital 
part of modern recreation programs. 


and dance, age eleven to thirteen \eats. 

• Social dance, square dancing lor 
adolescents and voting adults. 

• Ballet and modern dance for those 
especially interested, age thirteen to 
eighteen years. 

• Social, square, and folk. Modern 
dance for women, young adults and 
adults. 

• Social and square, senior citizens. 

P KOFKSSOK Juana tie Laban of Baylor 
1 niversity stated. '"There are sev¬ 
eral levels of growth involved. Children 
should hav e the "creative action’ motiva¬ 


tion. To hit. pull. push, stamp, etcetera, 
is basic motion, hence tom-tom and 
ilivthm instruments of all sorts will pro¬ 
vide a fine outlet for euerg\ and fan 
tasv. "toil can instill the rudiments oT 
music as well by both producing sounds 
and pitches, timbers, and rhythmic 
skilh which satisfy the ‘doer and the 
"listener. 

""Boys and girls have their favorite 
music according to their daily life ex¬ 
periences. It should he noted here that 
they need careful guidance. It is the 
voungster who will guide us in the 
choice of music, and then we must find 









Requirements of folks of all ages are most often 
satisfied by square and social dancing. 
Iff Los Angeles, more than 150 square dances 
are held weekly at the recreation centers. 


Children should have the opportunity 
to experience free creative rhythms. They 
discover for themselves, by creative 
and spontaneous movement, a feeling for the 
dance and an unilerstanding and appreciation of it. 


Xalive folk dances help in the 
understanding of other peoples and 
their cultures. This Creek folk danet 
is performed by a Boy Scout 
troop in Tarpon Springs. Florida. 
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a way to enlarge his love of musie and 
movement by departing from what is 
familiar to him and leading him slowly 
toward unknown horizons. This is not 
easy and continually varies with differ¬ 
ent groups of youngsters. The leaders 
may find that every new course needs 
a new approach; at least, it will be var¬ 
ied in progression and content proce¬ 
dure. Music may be identical as to se¬ 
lections used, hut the sequence in prac¬ 
tice for experimentation might have to 
he changed. 

“Finally there are the older groups 
who have listened and heard more mu¬ 
sic in their daily life. Their require¬ 
ments are based not necessarily on 
actual experience with music, hut in 
stimulating them to try new avenues or 
departing from the generally known. 
This represents other problems. How¬ 
ever, music is unique and universal and 
is always an invitation for moving. 
Here is the real challenge to encourage 
groups to move with imagination. Mu¬ 
sic surely aids in overcoming shyness, 
tensions, or other difficulties. The group 
present will determine the kind of mu¬ 
sic. The leader should observe for the 
‘when’ and ‘how’ of a chance to broaden 
the interest in musie and dance. It is a 
matter of constant awareness and ob¬ 
servation on the part of the leader that 
can bring to his groups new stimuli. 
The broad experience of a leader is 
necessary to guide any group. Some¬ 
times when called upon, a member of a 
group can make a unique contribution.’" 

In addition, several areas of special 
need were mentioned; namely, the need 
for dance activities which would have 
a special appeal for girls; for more co- 
recreational dance activities; and for 
more dance activities for ill and handi¬ 
capped and senior citizens. 

earership in the minds of the re¬ 
spondents to the questionnaire oc¬ 
cupies a most crucial positior in the 
dance program because the success of 
the program depends upon it. The re¬ 


quirements for effective leadership as 
described in the returns were consist¬ 
ently high in all respects. The state¬ 
ments of requirements were emphatic, 
and reflected strong feelings on the sub¬ 
ject. A number of the statements which 
follow are verbatim quotes. 

• If the dance program is to have qual¬ 
ity, it must have leaders specifically 
trained to teach dance, who understand 
dance production problems. 

• The function is to lead, not merely 
to comply with public demands. 

• More qualified male dance leaders 
would be a great boon to recreation. 

• Only professionally trained and ex¬ 
perienced leadership is satisfactory. 

• We need more young people who are 
trained as dance leaders. 

• Leaders should be qualified in meth¬ 
ods of instruction, capable of demon¬ 
strating techniques, be able to control 
groups and establish continuity of par¬ 
ticipation and program. 

• The dance supervisor should he an 
enabler, coordinator, and consultant for 
over-all programs of dance activities. 

• Dance specialists in the program 
should he required to attend authorized 
and accredited training classes where 
new techniques and materials are made 
available to them. 

• All dance leaders in the recreation 
program should he cultured and skill¬ 
ful. An efficient, conscientious and ded¬ 
icated leader will produce, stimulate 
and create an entire new world of ex¬ 
perience. Leaders must be aware of 
the over-all community good, and plan 
for it. Leadership must he firm and 
friendly. 

• Leaders must have the personality 
and ability to promote and create an 
atmosphere of fun and a desire to par¬ 
ticipate. 

• It is particularly important to have 
experienced and qualified leaders for 
ballet and modern dance, for here seri 
ous harm ean he done to the partieipant 
if wrong instruetion methods are used. 


• The leader must be skilled in, and 
have a thorough knowledge of. the fun¬ 
damentals of the dance form engaged 
in; experience in recreation situations; 
preferably training at the college or uni¬ 
versity level or professional school; an 
attitude based on a love for the dance 
anil people. 

Briefly summarized, the foregoing 
requirements would indicate in the 
words of one respondent that “just any¬ 
body will not do.’" 

\NCE in the recreation program, as 
Hendrick Van Loon said of the 
weather, is, after all. a local affair; but 
it is not quite as local as it used to be. 
Regional and loeal traditions, attitudes, 
customs, and conditions still determine 
the nature of the community recreation 
dance program to a large extent. How¬ 
ever. the exposure of millions of Ameri¬ 
cans to the full spectrum of dance on 
film and TV and to a wide variety of 
dance records has produced a generally 
more knowledgable, receptive, and ap¬ 
preciative public. Borrowing the de¬ 
scriptive terms of David Reisman in 
The Lonely Crou d, the field of recrea¬ 
tion stands full face before all forms of 
dance—“tradition directed” folk and 
square dance; “inncr-directed” crea¬ 
tive rhythms and modern dance; and 
“outer-directed" rock ’n’ roll, the twist, 
the Bossa Nova, and what-comes-next. 

Administrators and supervisors are 
expected, of course, to assist dance 
leaders in planning, setting high stand¬ 
ards, and making dance programs a 
valuable recreation experience for the 
participants. Anything less would rele¬ 
gate the recreation dance program to 
a minor and negative role. The sources 
of specialized leadership exist mostly 
among professional dance teachers, 
phvsical-education teachers who have 
had training and experience in dance, 
supplemental sources developed 
through training and leadership out of 
group participation, workshops and the 
like, and among school teachers, part of 





whose preparation has included train¬ 
ing in simple forms of dances and 
rh\ thms. 

O Ni; IMFFICLI.T IMIOHI.KM of dance 
in recreation arises when dance 
instruction under recreation auspices 
competes with private instruction. Kec- 
reators are particular^ conscious of so¬ 
cial needs which dance programs can 
assist in meeting: the) are also con¬ 
scious of the fact that fuller enjoyment 
of an activity requires skills. Private 
dance teachers must of necessity regard 
dance instruction as a means of liseli- 
hood and as a professing! To expect 
recreation programs to eliminate in¬ 
struction entirely. however justifiable in 
principle, would appear to he both un¬ 
desirable and unrealistic. The freedom 
to dance, although not specifically men¬ 
tioned in the Rill of Rights, as likewise 
the freedom to sing, play. act. or other¬ 
wise pursue hajipiness. is comparable to 
the freedom of speech, assemhh. free¬ 
dom of worship, and the other free¬ 
doms. Perhaps the most bothersome 
interpretation and practice of the free¬ 
doms is to provide free lessons. Private 
dance teachers frequently offer \olun- 


tcer sen ices where there is a recognized 
economic need. They object, however, 
to extending the free pr ; \ileges to those 
who can atloid to pay. There can be no 
question that the interests of private 
professional dance teachers who depend 
on their instruction activities for a live¬ 
lihood should be respected. There also 
can be no question that the jirivate 
teachers are not in a position to serve 
large areas of need where the construc¬ 
tive social influences of a recreation 
dance program are requisite. 

The best solution to be sought would 
be a mutually advantageous one. The 
professional dance educators represent 
know-how. talent, and standards. Com¬ 
munity recreation agencies have the re¬ 
sponsibility of providing constructive 
opportunities for recreation participa¬ 
tion. Perhaps a moilus vivendi or a 
modus Ofierandi where the problem ex¬ 
ists or where it might occur can be ar¬ 
ris ed at bv the following procedure: 

• Discussing plans for recreation dance 
activities with representative leaders in 
the dance field, to determine, if possible! 
the kind of dance program that would 
be mutually helpful. 

• Kxpanding the “community service"’ 


Social dancing for teenagers ranks high 
among the many types of dunce 
programs sponsored by recreation 
departments. Here , an outdoor dunce 
' under the stars" in 
Mount Vernon, iXeiv } orh. 


functions ahead) mentioned and which 
are apparently non-controversial. 

• Emphasizing certain types of dance 
instruction which are not seriously 
competitive with private studios. 

• Concentrating on areas of need for 
dance activities which are not met by 
jirivate teachers or commercial dance 
enterprises. 

• Developing a program which raises 
the whole level of dance appreciation 
in the community by wider jiarticipa- 
tion and awareness of dance as part of 
the cultural life of the community. 
There should be ample and attractive 
opportunities for all dance groujis to 
participate m community programs-*— 
such as festivals, pageants and commu¬ 
nity center programs. 

A modus vivendi or modus operandi 
does, in fact, exist in a number of com¬ 
munities and it would seem likely that 
satisfactory solutions can also be found 
where they are needed and reasonably 
sought. Local conditions will determine 
the nature of such arrangements. 

S CARCITY OF LEADERS jioses another 
problem, flow can more qualified 
leaders, esjjecially male leaders, be oh- 
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rained? Few dance departments, as 
compared with drama and music de¬ 
partments, exist in American colleges 
and universities. In most instances, 
dance is part of physical-education 
training. Furthermore, dance does not 
occupy the same position as music, art, 
and drama in the nation’s secondary 
schools; dance performances do not oc¬ 
cupy as strong a position as musical and 
dramatic performances in the concert 
world. These conditions contribute to 
the comparative scarcity of qualified 
dance leadership personnel. 

As pointed out by several contribu¬ 
tors to the excellent publication Focus 
on Dance ]— 1960, prepared by the Na¬ 
tional Section on Dance for the Ameri¬ 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, more train¬ 
ing of leaders is generally needed in 
folk, square, creative, and other forms 
of dance. Attention is also called in this 
useful publication to the lack of oppor¬ 
tunities for beginners to learn dancing. 
The more advanced group does not wel¬ 
come beginners, and perhaps under¬ 
standably so. More male teachers would 
attract greater participation among 
males in the dance. Attention is called 
to the many fine opportunities for 
leadership training in Focus 1. The 
AAHPER has issued several other pub¬ 
lications of great value to recreation 
leaders; namely, Focus on Dance II 
(1962); Materials for Teaching Dance: 
Volume I, Modern Dance and Chil¬ 
drens Dance and Volume HI, Selected 
Visual Aids for Dance. 

Would it not be helpful if recreation 
agencies organized more basic training 
classes under qualified instructors for 
the purpose of developing more dance 
leaders? For example, leadership train¬ 
ing classes might well be offered in cre¬ 
ative dance, folk dance, square dance, 
round dance, or other types of dance. 
Qualified staff for these training classes 
might be drawn from the private, edu¬ 
cational, or professional dance fields. 


Since music is almost always indis¬ 
pensable to dance, the training classes 
might well include instruction in music 
as it relates to the dance. Music for 
creative rhythmic act ivit\ folk music, 
music suitable for modern dance, classi¬ 
cal music for certain traditional dances 
and ballet, popular music and jazz 
wonld offer limitless areas in which to 
explore the relations of musical forms 
and styles to dance forms and styles. 
The training might also show' how dance 
may proceed from the simpler forms to 
the more complex. However, emphasis 
would be placed upon fundamentals. 
These fundamentals would relate not 
only to dance forms per se, hut would 
also relate to mental, emotional, and 
physical fitness of the participants. 

Would it not be possible to select 
potential leaders and finance their at¬ 
tendance at already established dance 
workshops in order to obtain dance 
leadership for the recreation program? 
Certainly most recreation dance pro¬ 
grams can be improved and expanded 
by developing greater leadership re¬ 
sources. 

T he essential facilities and equip¬ 
ment for dance training and in¬ 
struction referred to in the question¬ 
naire returns are relatively simple. They 
included: 

• A room large enough to accommo¬ 
date the participating group comfort¬ 
ably; wood flooring without splinters; 
no concrete floors. The room should be 
lighted and well ventilated. Community 
centers and school rooms are most gen¬ 
erally used for indoors. Gymnasiums 
are usually adequate for most dance ac¬ 
tivities. Exercise bars and mirrors are 
needed for ballet. Play areas, both 
turfed and hard surface, serve as facili¬ 
ties for an outdoor dance program of 
social, square, and folk dancing acti\ i- 
ties. Facilities required for dance per¬ 
formances depend on the type and size 
of the production. School auditoriums 


are most frequently used for dance pro¬ 
ductions. Outdoor park and recreation 
amphitheaters are also commonly used. 
Sanitary facilities, storage for costume 
scenery and equipment are necessary 
for certain dances. 

Musical equipment regularly men¬ 
tioned in the returns were a piano, a 
variable speed record-player, record¬ 
ings, drums and other percussion in¬ 
struments. A dance library of films, 
dance literature, and recordings is de¬ 
sirable. Responsibility for record play¬ 
er and recordings was placed upon the 
dance leader. Sound equipment should 
be adequate for voice and musical am¬ 
plification. It was reported that many 
amplification systems being used for 
dance music are often woefully inade¬ 
quate. 

M ANY types of dance performances 
take place during the year in rec¬ 
reation programs throughout the coun¬ 
try. These types include folk festivals, 
modern and ballet dance recitals, dance 
demonstrations and exhibitions, waltz 
and square-dance presentations, per¬ 
formances which are part of musical 
theater in which dance is used. 

What goes into the composition of a 
dance program which affords the par¬ 
ticipant and the viewer the fullest possi¬ 
ble satisfaction and enjoyment? What 
are the points to keep in mind and to 
look for in planning a dance perform¬ 
ance? Perhaps foremost of all the re¬ 
quirements is that the dances themselves 
capture the interest and enthusiasm of 
the dancers. The dances and their exe¬ 
cution should present challenges in per¬ 
formances which are not insurmount¬ 
able. Dance selections which are too 
easy and routine fail to keep the per¬ 
formers interested; dances which are 
too difficult discourage the participants. 

Basic unities and contrasts can he 
sought in the dances selected or created. 
Each dance should have its own mood 
and character, sometimes based on 
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themes of stories. Variations in tempo, 
the number of dancers required for each 
selection, patterns of movement, dy¬ 
namics. and sundry other elements can 
all be used to build an exciting perform¬ 
ance both varied and unified. Unity 
should not be based on “mere same¬ 
ness.” Tedious repetition should be 
avoided. Dance programs all too often 
are too long and monotonous. Careful 
timing of the dance numbers is an es¬ 
sential means of securing unity. Too 
many slow or fast dances, too mam 
short or long dances, too many large or 
small group dances tend to break down 
continuity in the program and become 
monotonous. Plan for variety and 
change of pace* Moreover, since dance 
is movement in space and since space 
is a curve, larger movements and pat¬ 
terns should be balanced with smaller 
movements in space. 

Since dance creates images and in¬ 
volves visual perception to a high de¬ 
gree, much can be done to unify the ef¬ 
fects of a dance by clear characteriza¬ 
tions of the dances and proper lighting. 
In a swan dance, the dancer must be a 
swan, in a Cossack dance, a Cossack: 
and in an American pioneer dance, a 
pioneer. A sense of theater is impor¬ 
tant. 

Music as a unifying force can set the 
mood, the spirit and pattern of move¬ 
ment or rhythm and style. A Dutch. 
Indian, Mexican, or any other type of 
dance should be distinctively and char¬ 
acteristically presented. Not only will 
the individual dance possess character, 
but the program as a whole will acquire 
distinction, also. If the program con¬ 
sists entirely of a demonstration or ex¬ 
hibition of social types of dance, the 
same elements of contrast and unity ap¬ 
ply. Such programs have their own ar¬ 
tistic and dramatic possibilities. 

T he possihilities of programs for 
dance are limitless and offer bound¬ 
less opportunities for creative activity. 


Dance does not have to be limited to 
repetitious patterns. For centuries in 
most countries throughout the world, 
dance has been and is practiced as an 
art in which the human body becomes 
an instrument of artistic expression. 
The trend in recreation programs to¬ 
ward dance as an art, as previously 
noted, is most encouraging and deserves 
to be cultivated to the fullest extent 
possible. 

Extensive dance programs in the 
recreation program do not happen by 
chance. They are the result of interest 
and appreciation of dance as a perform¬ 
ing art oil the part of the top adminis¬ 
tration of local public and private agen¬ 
cies, with the resulting willingness to 
provide budget and leadership for such 
programs. They also depend, however, 
upon the degree of public information 
and education on the dance as an art 
medium, with a resulting public support 
or lack of support for such programs. 
The level of public interest and appreci¬ 
ation can vary, not only in extent but m 
degree. No two communities are exact¬ 
ly alike in their needs, resources, and 
levels of cultural interests. This is re¬ 
flected in the numher and types of op¬ 
portunities provided for participation 
in the dance. (The one common de¬ 
nominator, the one single type of dance 
sponsored and conducted in almost ev¬ 
ery community, is the social or bull- 
room dance. As a social event rather 
than as a dance form, such dance par¬ 
ties might better be classified under so¬ 
cial recreation, rather than the perform¬ 
ing arts.) 

A l'lilEF synopsis of a few reports 
will illustrate the scope and di¬ 
versity of dance programs, as well as 
the difference in emphasis and points 
of view. 

Peoria. Illinois. The park and recrea¬ 
tion department places its major dance 
emphasis on the teaching of fundamen¬ 
tal skills in ballet and in tap to children 


from five to fifteen years old. Classes 
meet a half hour a week for twenty-four 
weeks, are conducted in four centers 
equally distributed throughout the city, 
and are limited to six classes per center, 
with not more than twenty-five pupils 
in any class. Progression in skills in 
these two types is provided through a 
dance club that meets once a week 
throughout the year. Those youngsters 
who are ready for and interested in 
more advanced classes may enroll in 
this cluh and receive instruction in ad¬ 
vanced ballet, tap, acrobatic, character, 
creative, modern jazz, and other dance 
forms. Instruction is free. An annual 
dance festival provides a demonstration 
for community education and enjoy¬ 
ment as well as an outlet for self-ex¬ 
pression for the young dancers. 

Waukesha, W isconsin. The parks 
and recreation department builds its 
dance program along age interests and 
uses school buildings for its classes. It 
offers ten sessions of children’s ballet 
and tap, on Saturday mornings, with a 
fee of S3 for residents, $5 for non-resi¬ 
dents. Boys and girls in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades may learn square 
dancing from 7-!!pm every Friday from 
the end of January to mid-April. Resi¬ 
dents pay SI.50, plus $.10 per session; 
non-residents $3, plus $.10 per session. 
Boys and girls in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades may learn social (ball 
room) dancing from 2-3:30 on Satur¬ 
days for SI.50, plus S.25 per session for 
residents, $3 plus $.25 per session for 
non-residents, for a ten-session course. 
They can use their instruction in a re¬ 
cord hop held in a school cafeteria from 
7:15-0:15 Friday nights for only S.50 
per year. Social dance sessions for 
adults run once a week for fifteen weeks, 
from 8:30-10pm. 

San Diego, California. The park and 
recreation department emphasizes bal¬ 
let and folk dancing on an almost pro¬ 
fessional level. Its Junior Civic Ballet 







The dance as a performing art cannot reach its full scope if regarded as pri¬ 
marily for females. Hunter College , New York City, requires male students 
majoring in physical education to take a dance course “for men only.” 


is active the year-rounil and its stand¬ 
ards of training and performance are 
high. This group presents many pro¬ 
grams to tlie public. Its dramatic pres¬ 
entations are based on fairy tales. 

Climate and beautiful outdoor areas 
and facilities, plus high standards in 
performance and production provide 
the people of San Diego with a rich op¬ 
portunity to participate in, or to enjoy 
watching, dance programs the year- 
round. 

Folk dancing is taught on all play¬ 
grounds, and a number of folk dance 
organizations and ethnic groups teach 
and participate in folk dancing. The 
San Diego Folk Dancers give an exhibi¬ 
tion every Sunday in Halboa Park. A 
big annual Folk Dance Festival is spon¬ 
sored by the San Diego Elks Club and 
all of the public and private folk dance 
groups take part in this city-wide festi¬ 
val in Westgate Park. Needless to say, 
social dancing is. part of the depart¬ 
ment program but is regarded more as 
social recreation than a performing art. 
Mount Vernon. New York. The 
dance program operated by the depart¬ 
ment of recreation reflects the interests 
of the Westchester County community, 
a sophisticated suburb of New York. 
Classes in ballroom and Latin-Anreri- 


ean dances are provided for adult 
couples. Adult women can enroll in 
classes in modern, creative dance; 
girls can enroll in modern ballet and 
tap classes that operate daily in the 
summer and on Saturdays during the 
school year. The public is invited to 
square dance at City Hall Plaza dur¬ 
ing the summer months. Social dancing 
for teenagers goes on at several teen 
centers every afternoon after school and 
on three evenings a week. Dancing is 
also part of the program for a mentally 
retarded group that meets monthly. Out¬ 
lets for dance exhibitions and perform¬ 
ances are provided through talent pro¬ 
grams in which junior dance groups 
can participate. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. The city 
encourages its nationality and ethnic 
groups to put on city-wide, elaborate, 
well-organized folk festivals that are not 
only educational, but dramatic and 
beautiful as well. The parks and recre¬ 
ation department serves as coordinator 
for such festivals, and the city permits 
each group to use its big municipal aud¬ 
itorium for a four-hour period without 
charge. The various festivals that may 
he provided during a year (Italian. 
Polish. Greek, Armenian and Swedish 
groups have all participated) include 


the particular group’s art, handcrafts, 
food, history, famous people, literature, 
and other contributions to our culture, 
but folk dancing is always the most 
spectacular part of the festival. The 
final four-hour production is the annual 
showpiece for many organizations, 
clubs, classes, and individuals who work 
on it for the entire year. Children and 
adults are equally involved; a fact that 
helps each nationality group preserve 
its cultural heritage without antagoniz¬ 
ing or losing the interest of its younger 
generations. Tapes and color slides 
have been made of the various events 
and used not only in the production but 
also in promotion of coming festivals. 

San Francisco, California. The rec¬ 
reation and park department operates 
its expansive dance program through 
a special drama and dance division 
with its own headquarters. Like San 
Diego, it offers excellent dance oppor¬ 
tunities in ballet and conducts two city¬ 
wide classes in ballet, one for juniors 
from nine to fourteen years old. one for 
seniors fourteen years old and up. In 
each age group, the youngsters must 
have had sufficient basic training to be 
able to keep up with the group. These 
classes meet weekly and are free. The 
climax of work is an annual city-wide 
“Carnival” held in Sigmund Stern 
Grove each June. Dancing starts early 
in San Francisco. Children’s rhythmic 
games are conducted on all the play¬ 
grounds for preschool age youngsters. 
Singing games lead naturally into folk 
dancing as the child reaches school age. 
These young children have an oppor¬ 
tunity to join in a big annual Joseph 
Lee program in Golden Gate Park the 
last Thursday in June. 

Like Worcester, San Francisco is 
very folk dance-minded. Classes in folk 
dancing are conducted on all units 
throughout the city, wherever facilities 
permit. The city’s children are. used to 
folk dancing and enjoy giving special 
programs as a civic service. The many 




playground groups all combine to dance 
in the annual "'Carnival 1 ' pageant, gayiy 
costumed through the special costume 
division of the department. 

The department supplies part-time 
teachers for adult classes in folk, 
square, and round dances, conducted 
weekh on the playgrounds and attended 
by the people of the neighborhood. 
There is no charge, although donations 
to cover refreshments and new records 
are collected from time to time. I lie 
adult folk dance groups take part not 
only in the "Carnival.” but in the Col¬ 
umbus l)a> pageant and state-wide and 
regional festivals. They also give spe¬ 
cial dance programs in hospitals, for 
PTA groups, for senior-citizen groups, 
and for other civic agencies. 

An unusual folk dance group is an 
adult Chinese group that meets weekly 


at the Chinese Recreation Center to 
study authentic Chinese folk dances. 
This group adds color and interest to 
the annual pageant and the annual Chi¬ 
nese May Day Festival. May Day festi¬ 
vals extend from individual play¬ 
grounds to a big city-wide May Day 
Festival in Golden Gate Park, where 
eighteen large Maypoles of twenty-four 
streamers each are wound simultane¬ 
ously in a spectacular and colorful 
dance learned on the playgrounds. 

The department conducts a social and 
ballroom workshop for adults, on a city¬ 
wide basis, in the recreation arts build¬ 
ing. Instruction includes not only the 
many different steps, but etiquette, pos¬ 
ture. correct attire, accepted social man¬ 
ners. attitude, and the like. It is inter¬ 
esting to know that these classes are 
taught in a mirrored room. Occasional 


parties highlight such instruction. Sen¬ 
ior citizens may join in such dances, to 
participate, watch, or just socialize. 

lnle the department prefers to en¬ 
courage its dance classes on the play¬ 
ground and center level, it realizes the 
appeal of revues, especially for teen¬ 
agers. Such revues permit several neigh¬ 
borhood groups to present a district 
program. Each local group may re¬ 
hearse separately', but with an overall 
plan into which each local group must 
fit. Similar, but for younger children 
and on a neighborhood, not a regional 
basis, talent or variety shows are pre¬ 
sented both formally and informally 
throughout the year. These are, of 
course, very popular with parents and 
serve as outlets for playground classes. 
They also have real promotion value. 
The handicapped, whether young or 



Dance activities in recreation 
include ballet, of course. 

Dance programs offer boundless 
opportunities to practice 
the dance as an art medium. 
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old. are invited to take part in an\ dance 
program within their physical limita¬ 
tions. 

Portland, Oregon. Largely because 
of the leadership and interest at the ad¬ 
ministrative level, the city conducts an 
unusually extensive dance program, 
with a rare degree of emphasis on mod¬ 
ern dance. The Portland Bureau of 
Parks and Recreation has analyzed its 
dance groups and finds that very clearly 
defined preferences are apparent at dif¬ 
ferent age and maturity levels. Young¬ 
sters up to around the seventh grade like 
every type of rhythmic activity they can 
get, hut boys begin dropping out around 
the third grade, and girls outnumber the 
hoys at all levels. The junior and senior 
high school youngsters take part in so¬ 
cial dancing to the exclusion of almost 
all other forms. A few advanced stu¬ 
dents continue their interest in ballet 
and modern dance. Both hoys and girls 
are interested in modern jazz. The col¬ 
lege-age and the young adults continue 
mostly with social dance. A few enjoy 
square, ballet, and modern. Adults are 
mostly interested in social and square 
hut some enter modern and ballet 
groups. Oldsters enjoy social, old-time 
and square dances. 

Modern dance, in Portland, is avail¬ 
able to students in their own high school 
and college curricula. In the recreation 
modern dance classes, public response 
has been analy zed and the results should 
he helpful to other public departments. 
It was found that primary and inter¬ 
mediate youngsters participate in large 
numbers, are eager, industrious, and ex¬ 
uberantly creative along dramatic or 
story lines. Seventh- and eighth-graders 
are few in number, irregular in attend¬ 
ance, interested in social values, hard 
to motivate, and unrealistic about their 
abilities. Those of high-school or young- 


adult age are moderate in number, 
hard-working, interested in self-devel¬ 
opment. capable of original and crea¬ 
tive production under the right leader¬ 
ship. Adults are moderate in number, 
interested in artistic values, aware of 
abstract concepts and creatively produc¬ 
tive along those lines. Experience here, 
as elsewhere, indicates the value of 
early exposure of children to creative 
movement. It also indicates the need 
for more emphasis on dance motiva¬ 
tions for hoys and men. 

T IIE DANCE as a performing art can¬ 
not reach its full scope if it is ac¬ 
cepted and regarded primarily as fem¬ 
inine. The preponderance of women as 
teachers of the dance is a contributing 
factor. Hunter College of the City Uni¬ 
versity of New York has attempted to 
mitigate this situation. Male students 
majoring in physical education are re¬ 
quired to take a course, for men only, 
entitled ‘Theory and Practice of Rec¬ 
reational Dance Forms.'' R is con¬ 
ducted for two periods per week for one 
credit and is taught hy Olga Kulbitsky. 
well-known in the dance field. This 
course involves the practice and study 
of folk, square, and ballroom dancing 
and is designed to provide men with the 
dance skills and techniques necessary 
for teaching recreation dance. Special 
emphasis and attention is given to meth¬ 
ods and materials that will prepare them 
to teach atypical groups, such as all- 


Plioto Credits 

Lincoln Farm Work Camp, Ros- 
eoe. New York (cover) ; Patricia 
Jean Moore; Ted Streshinskv, 
Berkeley, California; Robert 
Lealiey, St. Petersburg, Florida; 
Miebael Teres; YWCA ot the 
USA; Mt. Vernon, New York, 
Daily Argus. 


male or groups with uneven division of 
sexes. 

Dr Jack Begclman, the chairman of 
the department of physical education, 
believes firmly that dancing is a man’s 
activity, and that men are natural lead 
ers in the dance. It is because of this 
conviction that the dance course is a re¬ 
quirement in the professional prepara¬ 
tion of all physical education majors. 
A dramatic and spectacular presenta¬ 
tion of dance as a man's activity was 
presented hy Gene Kelly on the Omni¬ 
bus TV program of December 31. 195ft. 
Entitled ‘‘Dancing—A Mail's Game,” it 
analyzed the most characteristic move¬ 
ments demonstrated by experts in many 
sports, including baseball, basketball, 
golf, and tennis, and showed how all of 
these movements were essentially dance. 

C ERTAIN CONCEPTS seem apparent, in 
the light of the theory, philosophy, 
and factual information given above. 
Communities with outstanding dance 
programs seem to subscribe to all or 
most of the following premises as basic 
to success. 

• The conviction that the dance is wor¬ 
thy of acceptance as one of the perform¬ 
ing arts, not to he overshadawed by, or 
hidden in, the department programs of 
drama, music, and social recreation, 
hut an integral part of the community 
recreation program. 

• That dance, like music and drama, 
involves many different forms and 
therefore has special appeals and values 
for dilferent ages, degrees of skill, and 
types of interest. 

• That standards of excellence act as 
incentives to learning and participation. 
• That community exposure to the 
dance through many large and small 
performances of various kinds is nec¬ 
essary for community understanding 
and backing. 




DANCE IS RECREATION 


In structuring a comprehensive dance 
program upon these concepts, a num¬ 
ber of conclusions can be drawn: 

• The recreation dance program to be 
truly effective must cut across age and 
skill barriers, yet meet the needs of 
both Its two chief characteristics 
should be flexibility and continuity of 
growth. 

• The objective of a dance program is 
two-pronged: to teach the skills and to 
develop appreciation. It should foster 
enjoyment of dancing and a love of the 
dance as an ait form. 

• Interest in any dance form is m di¬ 
rect ratio to skill in it Instruction at 
several levels of skill is necessary to sus¬ 
tain interest throughout the learning 
period. Opportunities to practice the 
skills under pleasant physical and social 
conditions are necessary to maintain 
interest. 

• \s knowledge increases, so does ap¬ 
preciation. Through a good community 
dance program, an audience of appreci¬ 
ative amateurs can be built up to sup¬ 
port the professionals in the dance. 

• The playground, with its informal 
setting and program, can introduce 
youngsters to the types of dancing best 
suited to their ages and skills, and pro¬ 
vide a ‘‘showcase” of demonstrations to 
arouse community interest and support 

• Creative rhythmic movement is a 
“natural” for young children. This is 
an ideal combination of dance, music, 
and drama, highly enjoyable to the 
child and highly important as a means 
of providing a first and favorable dance 
experience. 

• Creative rhythms lead to singing 
games and these to folk dances; folk 
dances to specialized ethnic groups, 
folk dance festivals, and to folk dancing 
as a hobby and service project. Each 
step in the progression is capable of in¬ 
finite variety and expansion. 


• The difficult pre-adolescent period re¬ 
quires careful planning in the field of 
dance. Simple dance mixers, informal 
afternoon dances, and participation in 
talent and amateur shows, festiv als, and 
other community-wide events all help 
to establish self-confidence and develop 
social skills. 

• Modern dance provides an important 
creative outlet and deserves more atten¬ 
tion in the recreation program. 


THE ART OF DANCING 

rpWE ART OF DANCING Stands at 
the source of all the arts that 
express themselves first in the 
human person. The art of build¬ 
ing or architecture is the begin¬ 
ning of all the arts that lie outside 
the person; and in the end they 
unite. Dancing is the loftiest, the 
most moving, the most beautiful 
of the arts, because it is no mere 
translation or abstraction from 
life, it is life itself. For the artist 
life is always a discipline and no 
discipline can be without pain. 
That is so even of dancing, which 
of all arts is most associated with 
pleasure. To learn to dance is 
the most austere of disciplines. 
Dancing provides a dual means 
of satisfying the longing for a 
sense of group fellowship, and 
the wish of the individual to dis¬ 
play himself to fullest advantage. 
Dancing as an art, we may be 
sure cannot die out, but will al¬ 
ways be undergoing rebirth. Not 
merely as an art but also as a 
social custom, it perpetually 
emerges afresh from the soul of 
the people — Havelock Elms. 


• Instruction in such dance forms as 
ballet and modern creative should he 
given by trained, qualified leaders, and 
should he geared carefully to the physi¬ 
cal arid emotional development of the 
participants. 

• Modern, ballet, and other dance, 
forms are far too limited as far as male 
participation and male leadership is 
concerned. 

• During the pre-adolescent and ado¬ 
lescent years, early interests developed 
in ballet or other dance forms will con¬ 
tinue in some children For the major¬ 
ity. however, dance interest will concen¬ 
trate upon social dancing, and in those 
dance events which involve hov-meets- 
giil situations. 

• Instruction in social and ballroom 
dancing should lead into opportunities 
for use of such instruction, through par¬ 
ties, dances, halls and other events fea¬ 
turing social dancing. 

• Ballroom dances as social events 
should be anticipated by social dance 
instruction, including not only the 
dance steps, but dance etiquette apply¬ 
ing to attire, behavior, and gracious 
manners. 

• Nationality dance groups can stimu¬ 
late ethnic pride, provide, social oppor¬ 
tunities. and encourage community¬ 
wide participation. 

• The square-dance programs that ap¬ 
peal to teenagers seem to be those that 
expect the most, putting a premium 
upon performance. Such programs bal¬ 
ance their selectivity by offering attrac¬ 
tive opportunities to show off their 
skills. (The Silver Spurs Western dance 
group of Spokane, with its repertoire 
of 250 dances and its thousands of miles 
of travel is a classic example.) 

T he dance as a performing art, and 
as an integral part of the commu¬ 
nity recreation program, is on its way 



I 
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o its own place in the sun of public 
icceptance. It has not yet reached the 
tage where it is in active demand. This 
neans that those departments believing 
n its value and importance must do a 
retter job of promotion and public edu¬ 
cation. Now that dance as an art form 
is more visible, owing to television and 
to professional efforts, such promotion 
will become easier. As demand in¬ 
creases, colleges will be willing to give 
more attention to dance curricula. As 

I trained leadership becomes more read¬ 
ily available, more opportunities will 
I open up. As opportunities expand, bet¬ 
ter facilities will be developed and the 
dance program will become an active 
force in the cultural life of the commu¬ 
nity. The pendulum is swinging. The 
time is ripe. 



The possibilities of donee programs are limitless and, if 
performances are creative they need never be repetitious. 
Peoria. Illinois, holds a gala annual dance festival. 


Playgrounds often feature a 
Maypole dance on Mayday. 

Scene from the 
annual Carnival Pageant, held in 
Stern Grove, San Francisco. 
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A. REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


is we approach Brotherhood W eek, 
ial eye at recreation i?i various part 

fountain Climbing: 
i la Franeais 

Guido Magnone, one of France s leatl- 
ng mountain climbers and director of 
lie French National l nion of Mouii- 
aineering Outers (Union \ationale de 
Centres de Montague), was the featured 
guest at a Seattle W orld's Fair luncheon 
organized bv the National Recreation 
Association and the W ashington State 
Recreation Society. At the luncheon. 
Washington recreation leaders learned 
that M. Magnone has a yearly attend¬ 
ance at the union's training institute of 
several thousand people between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five. Jean 
Couret. another noted French climber 
and instructor, was also at the luncheon. 
Later M. Couret was taken to Camp 
Long, a Seattle Park Department facil¬ 
ity. which contains a man-made moun¬ 
tain used to instruct in mountain clirnb- 


Kehriiarv 17-21. we cast a reporto- 
s of tile world. (See ills o Ruga 63). 

ing. Here, he donned his climbing shoes 
and demonstrated Ins skill. 

.The National l nion of Mountaineer¬ 
ing Centers was created in 19 M bv the 
\outh organizations of I ranee and de¬ 
veloped with the support of the High 
Commission for Youth and Sports. Its 
aim is to develop among voting people a 
love for mountaineering and skiing. All 
v tiling people coming to the l NCM 
through affiliated youth organizations 
or as individuals can enroll for training 
periods of seven or fourteen days. 1 lie 
union lias eighteen centers, spread 
through the Alps and Pyrenees. For a 
modest price, young people have access 
to the mountains where they have at 
their disposal fully furnished cabins, 
trained instructors, and equipment. Liv¬ 
ing conditions arc simple and require 
a certain amount of "roughing it. I be 
UN CM creates a sort of communal liv- 



In Egypt, the Supreme Council for 
Youth If el jure operates many facilities, 
particularly a great, r aricty oj camps. 
Left, a youngster is engrossed in a game 
of ivhat the Egyptians call "beach ball 
Below, an extremely modern beach front 
facility is a youth center and sport cen¬ 
ter combined. Recreation is really roll¬ 
ing in the. land of the pyramids where 
national roller-skating chanijiionship 
matches engender much enthusiasm and 
water polo is popular. The Supreme 
Council is invoked in many sports and 
recreation projects for Egyptian youth. 



ing with phvsieal discipline, contact 
with v nung people of one sown age and 
w ith nature. I lie I NCM has enabled 
several thousand young people to learn 
mountain climbing. It oilers a rare op¬ 
portunity foi a fullej development of the 
personality through discipline and ca 
maraderie. 

Tli«‘ ley Broom 

Rroomball is going full sweep ahead 
in Canada, w here folks like sports both 
ruggi r and rugged. I sually. broomball 
is played on a rectangular field with 
brooms thirty-one inches long and an 
inflated rubber ball five niche* in dia¬ 
meter. The variation of this gentle sport 
favored in Canada (called ballon-balai 
among the French Canadierts) is played 
on a normal ice-hockey skating rink 
with a volleyball and brooms that have 
been shortened by cutting off some of 
the bristles in order to make a flat or 
blade surface. 

Jac A. Cropley. recreation director 
in Deep River. Ontario, reports. "‘In the 
more rugged leagues, the brooms are 
sometimes dampened in water and fro¬ 
zen I they then can become lethal instru¬ 
ments I. There is no offside to the game 
and the principle is that a group of nine, 
twelve, or sixteen players per side, in 
rubber* or moccasins, attempts to bat 
the volleyball into the goal, usually a 
hockey goal net. It is an extremely good 
game for age groups up to about fiftv . 
however, beyond this age. when hones 
become more brittle, it might be dan¬ 
gerous. due to the rigorous nature of 
the sport and the possibilities of slip¬ 
ping and falling." 

Recreation Ls the Issue 

The Bombay Civic Journal recently 
devoted a complete issue to the subject 
of recreation. Various articles (in F.ng- 
lish ( covered standards for recreation 
facilities, parks, gardens, beaches, for¬ 
ests. playgrounds, and the philosophy of 
recreation. Dr. Zulie Nakhooda (see 
“ Balkan-.li-Buri for the Children oj In¬ 
dia Recreation, October 1961) con¬ 
tributed an article on "Education 
through Recreation." 

Continued on Rage 96 
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ADMINISTRATION • 


GOOD RECREATION 

MANAGEMENT A city manager examines 

municipal recreation administration 


HUGH HINES 

C ITY GOVERNMENT is limited Ity tlie laws of the state in 
what it can do, hut its true function is, or should he, 
to provide whatever service or regulation the people 
of the community wish it to provide when that service can¬ 
not he properly provided hy some other agency within the 
communitj. This is a far cry from the earlier concepts of city 
government. Sometimes we speak glibly of necessary func¬ 
tions of government using that phrase as a means of enabling 
the governing body to avoid its proper civic responsibilities. 
The complexity of city government now, however, is in¬ 
creasing greatly as is illustrated hy the difference between 
the night watch of the early nineteenth century on the streets 
of Boston and the modern twentieth century police force 
in its duties providing for the safety and regulation of the 
public. The contrast between the village well of the nine¬ 
teenth century and the present water and sewer systems of 
the modern metropolis is equally remarkable. 

Consider some of the new functions of government which 
have been accepted during the recent decades: urban re¬ 
newal, preventive mental health, inspection of swimming 
pools, infant w elfare services, dental health programs, clinics 
for prenatal care, homemaker services, community centers, 
playgrounds, golf courses, skating rinks, swimming pools, 
airports, heliports, snow removal, incineration of rubbish, 
fluoridation of water, expressways, air pollution control, and 

Mr:. Hines was city manager oj Greensboro, North Garolina, 
until his recent death. This material is adapted from a speech 
delivered at the joint Virginia Recreation Society and the 
Rational Recreation Association Mid-South District Execu¬ 
tives Conference 1962. 


many others. All of these have been brought on hy those 
needs of people which could best be met by all of the. people 
within the community working together. We must see, then, 
that city government is an organization interested in the 
total community in all of its facets, one of the most important 
of which is recreation. 

In this light, recreation must not be thought of as simply 
another activity, or an activity to take up spare time, or an 
activity to keep delinquent children olf the streets, or an 
activity to keep old people from dying of boredom, but must 
be thought of as one of the vital processes of community life , 
essential to good mental and physical health and to provide 
for a well rounded community life, ll is necessary then that 
the governing body of a city provide a recreation program 
coordinated and integrated with the other activities of the 
city, and oriented toward the total community in contrast 
to the recreation programs provided by specific interest 
groups. Il seems unfortunate that so many governing bodies 
have been reluctant in admitting that recreation is impor 
tarit to the community and have, supported the recreation 
program only half-heartedly. Sometimes, government washes 
its hands of any responsibility for it hy turning it over to 
a separate commission to administer. This is evasion of a 
real responsibility. 

%V7"HAT is good management, then, from the standpoint of 
” a city recreation department? What should be the 
goals of the management of the recreation department? As 
all the other departments, it should become an instrument 
of community policy, and to be its most effective, it should 
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bi a part of the team with the same goals, rights, duties ami 
rt sponsibilities, sharing in the successes and failures of the 
c : ly government as a whole. 

In North Carolina the city recreation functions under 
tl ree types of organizational setup. One is the separate 
c munission appointed by the governing body, given an 
a lowance. probably based on a special tax or maybe just 
a budget appropriation and let to work independently of the 
c ty government in providing a community recreation pro- 
3 ram. The second, and probably more commonly preferred 
1 y city managers and by some recreation directors, is a 
i epartment of the city government organized under the chief 
t xecutivc, whether he is manager or mayor, to function as 
i department, but with the aid of an advisory commission 
t > assist in designing programs and activities to fit the needs 
< f the community. Preferred by a few, but a less common 
i rganization, is simply a department of government oper- 
; ting under the supervision of the chief executive. 

One of the important functions of the recreation executive 
i liould be to see that bis organization is closely identified 
vith the rest of the city government, becoming a part of 
the team to accomplish a common goal. The advantages are 
many. It reduces the tendency of the council to set recre¬ 
ation aside as an unrelated function, limiting its revenues 
more than it would normally limit the appropriation for 
other agencies and departments. Too often council memhers 
say, ‘Tin for this improvement provided it comes out of 
the recreation budget,” when the same councilman would 
readily vote for additional appropriations for improvements 
for the other activities of the city. 

A nother very important function in the administration 
of a recreation department is the cooperation with other 
departments and agencies of a city government. This is hard 
for some of the recreation directors of the smaller cities, 
where the program is new, because there is a tendency on 
the part of the older department beads to consider recreation 
unessential and therefore less important than their own de¬ 
partment activities. Establishing a line of communication 
between the recreation department and the other operating 
departments, of course, will open the avenue for a great 
deal of assistance which would not he available to recreation, 
without a considerable cost, if the cooperation does not 
exist. Certainly it is good management to use the stall 
agencies available to other departments to help the recre¬ 
ation director in his management activities, specifically such 
functions as purchasing and finance. The problems of 
budgeting, purchasing, and accounting are certainly major 
problems of management and a recreation director who 
fails to use these facilities of the city when they are available 
is certainly missing the boat. Unfortunately, where there is 
a separate operating commission, it is not always easy to 
use those facilities, but certainly you should try. 

Another very important aspect of interdepartment co¬ 
operation to the benefit of the recreation department is the 
use of the city planning staff. Strange as it may seem, the 
city planning staff is as much interested in recreation as a 
factor of government, as it is in any other activity, and can 


be oi great assistance to the recreation director. It can help 
determine population characteristics, locate needed park 
facilities, and, in many cases, through its contacts with the 
real estate developers, help acquire park and playground 
sites. The planning department should be a great source of 
information and assistance to recreation directors from the 
standpoint of everyday activities as w r ell as long-range plan¬ 
ning for community programs. 1 he personnel department, 
the legal staff, and the public information agencies, all can 
assist in accomplishing your programs if you maintain the 



proper liaison with them. 'I he same would apply to the use 
of police and firemen in program activities. 

Still another very important factor in the good manage¬ 
ment of a recreation program is the image the director of 
that program presents to the council, to the manager, to the 
general public, to the department heads, and to the inde¬ 
pendent agencies of the city as well as to his staff and ad¬ 
visory commission. Too many times recreation directors 
have been forced to spend more of their time in programs 
and activities than in management and planning, resulting 
in their being looked upon as sportsmen or playboys or 
playground supervisors or athletic directors rather than 
executives of an important branch of the city government. 
Too often recreation executives have failed to impress gov¬ 
erning bodies with their business and, executive ability to 
the detriment of the program itself. This is very often the 
case in small cities and towns because the recreation depart¬ 
ment has insufficient staff and the director must devote all 
of his time to actually supervising programs and doing 
routine clerical and janitorial work. The whole program 
suffers, however, when this happens, because the governing 
body builds up an apprehensiveness about the director’s 
business ability and thereby hesitates to increase revenues 
for the department activities. The recreation director is a 
skilled executive with the broad knowledge of the needs of 
the community and with a peculiar knowledge of recreation 
and should be identified in the minds of the people as a 
professional man and not as a playground supervisor. 

O ne of the big problems with the director of the recrea¬ 
tion program is the proper use of boards and com¬ 
missions. both policy-making and advisory. The chances are 
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you cannot help (he >truelure of 11 le government you are 
working for: il may he that you are sluek with a less 
desirable organization. ^ ou should make an effort, however, 
to gain a film position with your hoard or commission as 
well as with the chief administrator of the city, and the 
governing body. If you are serving under an operating 
commission, of course \ou must continue to do so until such 
i 0111 mission is changed. I bis does not prevent vou. however, 
from establishing close liaison with a city government, the 
city manager, and the governing body and endeavoring to 
work out lines of communications with those agencies and 
methods of cooperation to make your program a part of the 
city program. 

On the other hand, it takes an Unusually good man to 
w ork with any type of a hoard where he has responsibilities 
to the chief executive. There is a tendency sometimes to 
use an advisory commission as a prop or a crutch for the 
recreation director to avoid taking responsibility for the 
development of programs and activities. This sometimes 
works as a disadvantage to the director bv placing him in 
between tin advisory commission and the city manager, 
who may at times he working at cross purposes. Although 
there are many variations of commissions and hoards, as 
well as relationships between the city manager and the 
recreation director, the successful recreation director will 
maintain the control of his department using the commission 
as directed by the city charter, and working closely with 
the chief executive of the city to accomplish Ins program. 

A \l \JOK I'tniui.t \l of concern with city managers is the 

' annual operating budget. The manager is generally 
ver\ sensitive about the budget, both about its accuracy 
and tin degiee of attention the department heads and stalf 
agencies give to their efforts to operate within the budget. 
The budget i> a plan for the operation of the city during 
a fixed period of time: it is the authorization from the gov 
(‘ruing body to spend the amount of money necessary in 
the eyes of the governing body, to accomplish that plan. 
The budget is generally prepared by the manager with the 
assistance of the department heads. It should he realistically 
prepared, based on accurate data and on sound programs: 
il is supposed to present a true picture of the activities 
proposed and the cost of those activities to the city. Ihe 
recreation department budget should lx presented to the 
council as a part of the city's operating budget on eipial 
standing with any other department or agency and should 
he justified by recognized community needs. It should not 
he presented with an apology or in the manner of requesting 
a favor, hut should he documented and thoroughly ex¬ 
plained. 

Once the budget is adopted, il should then he closely 
adhered to. Nothing indicates lack of planning more than 
a department budget where expenditures have little relation 
to budget estimates. Keen though the overall cost of the 
departmental operation may he kept within the limits of the 
appropriations, it still indicates both poor management and 
poor planning. 


A good VDM1.MSTRATOR is a person who tries to accomplish 
^ ^ things, not only through his own effort, hut also 
through the efforts of a group or team, and the major part 
of his decisions and activities w ill be directed toward leading 
his associates in effectively accomplishing the desired pro¬ 
gram. He must know more than just management; he must 
know how to manage the particular type of organization for 
which he is responsible. A recreation executive needs in 
addition to knowing the art of management, to he thoroughly 
grounded in the science and arts of recreation. 

I'.ere are four major elements in the management pro¬ 
cess. The manager must plan his operation. This includes 
not only planning to attain long-range goals for programs 
and activities, hut it also includes planning how these pro¬ 
grams and activities may be actively accomplished with a 
minimum of effort and expense. 

The second element is that of organization to accomplish 
the plan that has been devised. The manager must develop 
the necessary organization. This not only includes the basic 
overall organization of the staff, hut also means the organi¬ 
zation of special agencies and groups to accomplish particu¬ 
lar functions which may not he repetitive in nature. Each 
plan requires a specific organization whether it is a plan for 
single activity on a single afternoon or whether it is a 
continuous and long-range operation, requiring a perma¬ 
nent organization. 

The third element of the management process is the ele¬ 
ment of direction. This might he further broken down as 
requiring command, control, and coordination. Command 
is simply the issuance of orders necessary for the execution 
of plans. This may apply to specific orders, but also may 
apply to standing operating procedures, rules, and regula¬ 
tions. Control, also a phase of direction, is a function of 
administration that is continuous in its use of guide lines,! 
standards, reporting, inspections, and many other techniques 
in order that the activities are oriented on their objectives. 

Tile third part of direction, of course, is coordination: 
that is. welding the efforts of all the various groups and in- 
(lividuals of the organization into an elTective operating tool 
to accomplish the plan. Hie function of direction is the one 
which requires the most leadership on the part of the man¬ 
ager. for he must take into consideration human nature in 
planning and building an organization, lie may deal closely 
and intimately with many individuals in the function of 
direction. 

Hie fourth management function is that of acting as 
chief representative for the organization If there is no one 
to act as a chief representative of an organization, it soon 
deteriorates. The organization is identified with the charac¬ 
ter. ability, and personality of the chief representativ e. Some¬ 
times. of course, the head of the department is not its chief 
representative. We have all seen weak executives whose sub¬ 
ordinates were forced to assume leadership and. in effect, 
take their places as the chief representatives of their organi¬ 
zations. This is the chief administrator’s function and unless 
lie is able to do il, his program will suffer. The chief repre¬ 
sentative is not only tile man who furnishes direction, hut 

Conlinurd on Page 102 
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NOTES FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Two-Way Street 

Cooperative planning in East Orange. Non Jersev. ua> 
lescrihed by Graham M. Skea, the city superintendent of 
ecreation. in a talk before a meeting of the New Jersev 
League of Municipalities. He stressed that preparation of 
.1 master plan for the city means the elimination of personal 
"empire builders." It means to the recreation officials that 
they must he prepared to consider total community needs 
in relation to school and library facilities. He stated: In 
East Orange we have eliminated selfishness and personal 
gain in our joint-planning of school, library, and recreation 
facilities. When a new school building is being planned, 
the recreation board and staff are immediately invited to 
assist the school superintendent and architect in developing 
the building for maximum community, as well as school, 
needs. 

"This concept has been successfully applied m four new 
school additions and will soon he undertaken again in a 
fifth public school addition. 

"Why . . .? It makes sense dollars-wise. as well as benefit- 
wise. It seems that little can he accomplished in building 
schools for less than two million dollars, hut it is a little 
more palatable to the public if they know that this new 
facility can he used sixteen, instead of just eight, hours per 
day and even twelve months per year. It would amaze yon 
how much can he saved in building, heating, supervision 
and maintenance costs if a building is planned for joint use 
in the very beginning. 

"Our recreation hoard attempts to utilize school facilities 
to the very maximum in order to avoid expensive duplication 
of buildings. The recreation board, in turn, aims to locate 
its new' outdoor facilities as dose as possible to the schools. 
This we have accomplished in our three newest public play 
grounds with gratifying results, flic facilities are used day¬ 
long by the school and public and after school and in the 
summer In everyone. 

"W ith onl\ four square miles and some eighty thousand 
people, we are obliged to utilize our open space to a maxi¬ 
mum . . . and maximum use we get. Planning the play¬ 
grounds also means calling in the school people and con¬ 
sidering their problems and needs. The two concepts vary 
in building plans, as well as outdoor facilities. Compromise 
is always needed, hut, perhaps, the greatest asset is in the 
personalities of the individuals involved. They must have a 
sympathetic understanding of each other's problems and a 
genuine desire to do what is best for the community. 

"East Orange has met these challenges and erased per¬ 
sonalities in the interests of the public.’" 


Local Board anil Commission 

In his hook Governing Urban America I McGraw-Hill >. 
Charles R. Adrian discusses the plans of hoards and commis¬ 
sions in local government and reports on a study of advisory 


and policy-making hoards in Pennsylvania. The following 
findings were reported: 

» lloaids study complex problems to which tin elected 
bod\ cannot devote enough time. " 

• I hey insulate tile legislative body and executive from 
certain types of political pressures. Since the members arc 
( usually I mm-eleetive. they can more easily do things that 
arc thought necessary and desirable hut which, in the short 
run at least, might he politically unpopular. 

• 1 hey do not "take politics out of important areas" of 
government. 

• The effectiveness of the hoards depends upon the quality 
of the members “and not upon the advisorv commission de¬ 
vice itself.** 

• I hey provide, especially at the local lev el, a great amount 
of staff work which, if paid for. would he very expensive. 
They, in other words, serve to socialize some of the cost of 
government. 

• Members perceive their jobs rather narrowly, tending to 
avoid performing a function about which they arc in doubt. 
I hat is. they do not engage in "empire building.” 

• Members often feel that they are not consulted frequently 
enough, that their advice is too frequently ignored, and that 
they are not informed of the disposition made of their rec¬ 
ommendations. 

• For things requiring decisive action and. outside of the 
work done by hoards of adjustments, civil service commis¬ 
sions. and planning commissions, the professional adminis¬ 
trative stall of a department works more “efficiently" than 
can hoards. 

• "Citizen hoard and commissions can still offer effective 
and useful aid to officials and the communitv 

Recreation and park hoards might well consider the ex¬ 
tent to which the findings in the study are applicable to 
themselv es. 

Raising a Question 

The March 1962 issue of the bulletin distributed by the 
New Jersey Recreation and Parks Societv raises a question 
as to the validity of the long-standing status in New Jersey 
of recreation as a government function. In ClifTside Park, 
a county court judge awarded $950 to a local eleven-year- 
old girl for injuries received when she fell in a public park. 
She was injured July 1. 1959 when thrown from her bicycle 
in North Park as it allegedly struck a defect in the park 
sidewalk. The other ease inv ohcd a ruling bv the New Jersev 
Appellate Court that the eitv of Newark must pay S2.R00 
to a thirteen-year-old girl injured when a five-fear-old hoy 
ran into her with a tricycle in the lockerroom of a eitv swim¬ 
ming pool. She suffered a severed ankle tendon on September 
I. 1900. The eitv contended that the lockerroom attendant 
was negligent in allowing the hoy to ride a tricycle. The 
court ruled the city be held responsible and if the attendant 
was negligent Newark can sue to trv to recover damages 
from her. 


Fe hr twin 1963 
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Important information revealed 
by soil conservation maps 
saves dollars and averts headaches 



A soil scientist 
checks soil ty pe 
at a site for a 
school in Bethel, 
Connecticut, 


RECREATION SITE FINDERS 


LESTER FOX 

S oils maps are proving indispens¬ 
able in the selection of sites for 
outdoor recreation. Private devel¬ 
opers as well as units of government, 
such as cities, counties, and townships, 
are depending on soils maps more than 
ever before in deciding the purposes for 
which land should be used. They obtain 
the maps from the Soil Conservation 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

How these soils maps can serve the 
public was demonstrated in Stamford, 
Connecticut. The city owned a thirty- 
acre swamp it decided to make into a 
dump. People who had built new homes 
close to the swamp were alarmed. They 
saw their investments in homes hitting 
the skids. One of the alarmed residents 
knew Phil Barske, chairman of the 
hoard of supervisors of the Fairfield 
County Soil Conservation District. He 
asked Mr. Barske if the city fathers 
could not he persuaded to make some 
other use of the swamp. The city offi¬ 
cials were willing, hut what else was the 
swamp good for? Everybody agreed to 
find out arid the soil conservation dis¬ 
trict supervisors asked the Soil Conser 
vation Service to take a look. AI Newby, 
in charge of SCS work in the district, 

Mr. Fox is a member of the Field 
Information Unit of the U.S. Soil Con¬ 
servation Service in Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania. 


and soil scientist Dave Thompson made 
a study of the swamp. 

Mr. Thompson’s soils map showed 
that the land was too valuable to be used 
as a dump. His survey revealed that the 
swamp was suitable for a much-needed 
recreation area. The city officials were 
delighted with this turn of events for 
they were under pressure to provide 
more outdoor recreation facilities. The 
residents near the swamp breathed a 
deep sigh of relief. 

The SCS men made a location map 
for wildlife ponds and designed a drain¬ 
age ditch to drop the water level two 
feet so that people could walk around 
the area with dry feet. The Stamford 
Park Department contracted the build¬ 
ing of three ponds three to four feet deep 
and a half to three-quarters of an acre 
in surface area. The ponds were stocked 
with bass. 

For a development outlay of only 
$4,500, the. city provided its people with 
a thirty-acre recreation center. Without 
charge, the people use it for fishing and 
skating, contemplative walking, or just 
relaxing, watching the wildlife that uses 
the ponds. “Black Swamp,” once des¬ 
tined to become a dump, now has a new 
name: “Sleepy Hollow Park,” an attrac¬ 
tive. natural place for relaxation. These 
developments help not only to satisfy 
the exploding demand that has built up 
for outdoor recreation facilities. They 
create employment for trained recrea¬ 


tion directors, counselors, attendants, 
and a number of other local people. 

T he soils survey tells a great deal 
about Mother Earth, especially 
what’s under the surface. It reveals the 
kinds of soil—and there are many kinds 
—in the area. It tells whether a pond 
will hold water and whether the water 
shed is too small or too large for the size 
of the proposed pond. Builders study 
soils maps to find out whether the in¬ 
stallation of tile drainage, is needed to 
keep water out of the homes to he built 
Before planning commissions or zoning 
hoards approve a housing development, 
they consult the soils maps to learn 
whether, in the absence of sewer lines, 
the soil is suitable for septic tanks. These 
and many other things are. revealed by 
the soils maps. Use of the maps can save 
many a dollar and avert many a head¬ 
ache for everyone concerned, especially 
the people who are going to use the land. 

An extra bonus for these recreation 
developments is that they often create 
or strengthen a genuine community 
spirit. In the town of Wilton, Connecti¬ 
cut, the owner of twenty-two acres plan¬ 
ned to develop the site to housing. Be¬ 
fore he started, however, the Norwalk 
River flooded the area. Because of flood¬ 
ing clanger, the Town Planning Commis¬ 
sion would not issue a permit for the 
housing development. At that point the 
Kiwanis club, aware of the urgent need 
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Citizens of Wilton, 
Connecticut, now 
have a santly-heach 
pond for a recrea¬ 
tion area as a result 
of soil survey. 


of outdoor recreation opportunities, 
asked the Soil Conservation Service if 
the land was suitable for recreation. 

The soil scientist checked his general 
map and made a more detailed study on 
the site. Drilling showed, curiously 
enough, that the water table was six 
inches higher than the adjacent level of 
the Norwalk River. 'I hat meant that a 
pond could be liuilt that would not draw 
water from the river which at that point 
was contaminated with iron oxide. The 
pond, the study showed, would he fed 
by underground springs. The verdict: 
the site was OK for recreation. 

The Kiwanis Club bought the land 
for $22,000 and turned it over to the 
town. It raised the money through raf¬ 
fles, solicitation, and any other means 
it could think of, all of which made the 
people aware of their community inter¬ 
est and gave them the feeling that they 
themselves had created their own recre¬ 
ation center. 

The people in Wilton now have an 
attractive sandy-beach pond for swim¬ 
ming and skating. The area also has a 
clubhouse, snack bar, swings, slides, and 
other play equipment for children and 
a baseball field for the junior league. 
A day-camp program is part of the rec¬ 
reation services. The town operates and 
maintains the center through its recrea¬ 
tion department. Without this center the 
people of Wilton would have to go miles 
to the already overcrowded playlands 


on Long Island Sound. In another 
planned Wilton recreation development, 
the SCS soil survey showed gravel under 
the surface. That was almost like find¬ 
ing gold, for the gravel could be sold to 
help pay for the development 

N ot only are cities, towns, and coun¬ 
ties using soils maps in locating 
suitable recreation sites but individuals 
like Joe De Deo are doing likewise. Mr. 
De Deo is a contractor who has done 
much work on farms in the Middlesex 
Soil Conservation District, Massachu¬ 
setts. Noting the need of outdoor rec¬ 
reation facilities in his area and the 
overcrowded condition of the beaches 
around Boston, he picked a site of 
twenty-five acres on State Highway 20 
(the old Boston Post Road) and asked 
the Soil Conservation Service if it was 
suitable for a pond. The soils map re¬ 
vealed that it was an ideal site for rec- 


W itii all the wonderful things 
that will be built and enrich 
our lives, there is one precious com¬ 
modity that eould suffer, be torn 
apart, and ruined by rapid growth 
expansion — the land and those 
things upon it that make it a won¬ 
drous beauty.—W illiam J. John¬ 
son, Associate Professor of Land¬ 
scape Architecture, University of 
Michigan. 


reation. Not only that, it disclosed a 
three- to six-foot layer of muck on top 
of a good base for a pond. The money 
that the muck brought paid for the sand 
that went into beaches. 

Mr. De Deo built a five-acre, semi¬ 
circular pond. The land juts out into 
the middle of the pond like a peninsula) 
At the point of the peninsula, the water 
is shallow for the benefit of small chil¬ 
dren. From each side of the shallow area 
the pond widens to deep water. A soft¬ 
ball field may be used by either young¬ 
sters or adults. On the peninsula Mr 
De Deo wisely left the trees that were 
there. They now provide shade for pic¬ 
nic tables and the spacious clubhouse 
that contains a snack bar, big fireplace, 
lockers, dressing rooms, showers, and 
toilets. 

When the Marlboro city officials 
heard that Mr. De Deo was thinking of 
building the recreation center, they 
urged him to proceed with all possible 
haste, assuring him they would grant the 
necessary permit. Thev had been under 
great public pressure to provide such a 
recreation center. 

All of these developments, of course, 
have to he approved by the proper au 
thorities as to the purity of the w r ater 
and the adequacy of sanitary facilities. 
The first step, however, is to consult the 
Soil Conservation Service to see whether 
the proposed site is suitable for recrea¬ 
tion. 


February, 19(53 
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Finding Buried Treasure 

in the Hospital 

Take an inventory of patients’ talents ami skills 

ROBERT SOMMER and IRENE WATSON 


0 1 U WARDS were filled with hidden 
treasures, hut until recently the 
annual hospital inventor) pro- 
eeeded ton eonventionallv to uncover 
them. \\ e kne\\ precisely the ninnher 
and nature of our physical plant’s facili¬ 
ties and equipment. However, we had 
never imcntnried the most precious of 
all our resources the talents and skills 
of our patients. 

\ ward nurse or an activity therapist 
interviewed. indi\ idualK. .107 middle- 
aged and older patients on male geri¬ 
atric wards. The questions the) asked 
co\ered the patients' past interests 
l W hat hobbies hare roll had at any 
time I \\ hat paint;.* or instruments hare 
rou ever enjoyed playing? ) ; their pres¬ 
ent activities i \\ hat do you now do 
when you are on the ward? How do you 
spend your time? I : and activities they 
rvould like to engage in (Would you like 

Hit. Sommer is assistant, professor a) 
psychology at the ( nirrrsity of Mhertn, 
Edmonton. Canada. M'tss W vtson is 
director of uard activities at the Sas¬ 
katchewan Hospital in IFeyhurn, Can¬ 
ada. Reprinted uith permission from 
Mental Hospitals Journal. July 1961. 


to play checkers, Ping-pong. po to 
movies, etcetera ? I 

We found that 214 patients of the 
total sample were able to ansrver at least 
some of the questions. W e do not know 
horv many of the ninety-three patients 
who were unahle to he interviewed 
would have responded if we had used 
more experienced interviervers. How¬ 
ever. the communicative patients made 
it possible for the activity nurses to esti¬ 
mate the amount of participation they 
could expect from these patients. 

Our survey list included thirty-six 
dilTerent items. The most useful infor¬ 
mation came from responses to ques¬ 
tions pertainmp to the patients’ enjoy¬ 
ment of and interest in specific activi¬ 
ties. Most patients preferred listening 
to music, taking walks, watching:movies 
or J \ . and reading. The most unpopu¬ 
lar activities were Popperwork: flower- 
making; and active sports such as golf, 
volleyball, badminton, and tennis. We 
understood the lack of enthusiasm for 
sports, since the patients were older men 
and some of them were bedridden. Es¬ 
sentially , they preferred activities of the 
passive, spectator variety which involve 


no pressure to mix with others, permit 
them to participate or withdraw un¬ 
observed. 

The largest number of patients— 
ninety percent of those who were able 
to he interviewed—preferred listening 
to music. Their most common response 
to questions about the types of music 
they liked was “Any kind’’; lifty-three 
patients gave this answer. Twenty-one 
patients liked Western music; sixteen, 
old-time music; ten. hymns, nine, popu¬ 
lar music; and nine, hand music. A 
sprinkling of them chose polkas, walt/es, 
classical music, carols, etcetera. 

W e also asked the patients whether or 
not they liked to lake part in “sing¬ 
songs” on the wards. Eighty-three an¬ 
swered affirmatively. Not many patients 
were able to state specifically the kinds 
of songs they liked to sing, hut eighteen 
named religious songs; thirteen, old- 
time songs; seven, popular songs; and 
six. Western songs. The others chose 
miscellaneous categories. 

.Ninety-four patients answered that 
that at one time or another they had 
played a musical instrument; of this 
group, thirty-seven had played the vio- 
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in; sixteen, the mouth organ; fourteen, 
he guitar; eleven, the piano; six. the 
ornet: five, the banjo or mandolin: 
)nd four eaeh, the trumpet or aceordion. 
Several others had played th< trom¬ 
bone, organ, saxophone, or drums. 
5i\t\-nine patients indicated that the) 
would like to play a musical instrument 
again 

The patients enjoyed reading, even 
though many complained that their eyes 
were had or that the) did not have 
glasses. Fifty-two preferred newspa¬ 
pers: thirty-two. hooks of various 
types: twenty-seven, magazines: eleven. 
Westerns; and eight, religion- hooks. 
Comics and detective stories received 
six votes each, and sports and love 
stories, four eaeh. 


T uts SUttVEY has shown what our 
older patients like to do. There is 
no guarantee that the preferred activi¬ 
ties are therapeutic, or that the patients 
are in any physical condition to carry 
them out for an extended period of time. 
The occupational therapist, recreational 
therapist, or nurse must decide the ex¬ 
tent of the activities' therapeutic value, 
hut in making this decision they should 
consider the patients’ likes and dislikes. 
This is important because many thera¬ 
pists are considerably younger than 
their patients and do not share their 
social backgrounds. 

Often, survey data are hidden in 
manila folders or laid to rest in the hos¬ 
pital magazine. To avoid the same fate 
for our survey, we placed our informa¬ 
tion in the hands of the ward staff. We 
believed it was not sufficient to tell a 
ward supervisor that eighteen patients 
liked to play checkers, ten liked to play 
Ping-pong, or that fifteen wanted to 
weave rugs. Ibis would not indicate a 



given patient - pailicubli interests and 
might suggest a polj| v of hcdijling ac- 
tivities favored bv the majnritv I his- 
polk"V would lie a mistake: even if only 
three patients want to weave mgs. com¬ 
pared with twentv who want to howl, 
weaving rugs might still he beneficial 
and therapeutic for these three. There¬ 
fore. we compiled a list of the patients 
on each ward who were interested ill the 
various activities. I he list, accom¬ 
panied by a brief note to the superv isor. 
read. “These are the patients on your 
ward who like to do woodwork. . . . 
These are the patients on your ward who 
like to play cards. . . . 

The value of the survey to individual 
patients was dramatized when a bed- 
patient told the interviewer that he used 
to plav the violin. Although the ward 
supervisor and his stall were somewhat 
skeptical, the activity nurse borrowed 
a violin from the music therapy depart¬ 
ment and gave it to the patient. To 
everybody's surprise, he played well. 
Here was a patient whose talents had 
been hidden and wasted for twelve 
years! Such well-learned hut dormant 
skills are of especial value to schizo¬ 
phrenic patients who have difficulty in 
learning anything new. Because several 
other patients expressed interest in the 
violin, extra instruments have been 
purchased and are being used regularly . 
For another patient who expressed in¬ 
terest in playing the drums, we found a 
set that could remain on the ward. 

When we noted that reading was a 
popular activity, we formed several 
reading groups, and a current affairs 
discussion group for a group of patients 
with had eyesight. At least four patients 
told the interviewer that they did not 
read English, and now several foreign- 
language newspapers have been donated 
for the benefit of these people. 

T iie great v ali k of the survey has 
been to convey to everybody the 
idea that our patients have a wide range 
of interests. Before the suivey. we were 
unaware of the likes and dislikes of 
many individuals, and found it frustrat¬ 
ing to work with a large number of in¬ 
different and uninterested patients. 
\\ here previously one general activity 
would he scheduled for all patients on a 
ward, we now attempt to work with 
smaller groups on different aetiv ities. df 
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Your Group can raise 
$100 to $2500 in 4 
to 15 Days without 
Risk or Investment 
through Mason’s 
Protected Fund 
Raising Plan 



Thousands of groups throughout the 
country' have successfully' conducted fa¬ 
mous MASON PROTECTED FUND-RAISING 
nmvF.s, raising money quickly and com¬ 
pletely without rhk or investment . We 
supply a choice of top-ipiality mason 
candies, beautifully' boxed. At no charge 
to you, each package has an attractive, 
printed band, bearing your organization’s 
name, picture and slogan. We even eiiK- 
pay shipping charges! You make a big 
net profit of 66%% (40<t on every box 
that costs you 60<*) and you pay nothing 
until AFTEn your drive is over. Anything 
remaining unsold may he returned for 
full credit. For complete information 
without obligation, write us or fill in the 
coupon below. 


I. 


Mr. George Rausch, Dept. 75B 

Mason, Box 800. Mineola. N. Y. ] 

Gentlemen: Please send me. without ohliga- \ 
tion, information on your Fund Horsing Flan. I 

Age I 

Xamc_(If under 21) 

Organization-__-1 

Street Addrt ss-_- . 

City, _ _State- 

How manv members. Phone - | 

_;_i 

Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. 1., N. Y. 
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A Reporter’s Notebook 

Continued from Page 87 

As for playgrounds, the special issue 
of the Bombay Journal stated, “The 
playground is a hit of land seized from 
the builders’ .clutch and set apart for 
children, consecrated to their use to 
help them keep their soul pure though 
they soil their hands.” 

Added Attractions 

The Montreal Parks Department con¬ 
tinued to expand its facilities in 1962. 
adding three new recreation centers, 
eleven swimming pools, nine wading 
pools, sixteen outdoor rinks, and two 


indoor ice arenas. New picnic grounds, 
ballfields, and a charming miniature 
train made their dehut in the city, too. 

Sporty Art 

The National Art Museum of Sport, 
Inc., which exhibited a collection of 
fifty-five art works in New’ York City 
recently, is planning to amass various 
exhibits for showings in other cities. As 
yet no schedule is available from the 
IBM Gallery, who sponsored the first 
exhibit. In the New York exhibit, team, 
individual, competitive and recreation 
sports were depicted in paintings by 
Uembrandt, Ilubcns, Renoir, Monet, 
Sargent. Homer, F.akins, Ben Shahn, 


and other painters. American folk art 
was represented by a life-size wood 
sculpture “The Skater,” attributed to the 
Skillen family, eighteenth-century ship 
figurehead carvers of Boston and Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

Dutch Treat 

"Come on over to Lancaster County 
and we’ll show you the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country.” That’s how it all began 
when the Golden Years Club in Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania, invited the Senior Citi¬ 
zens Club from Wilkes-Barre to visit 
them. The visiting oldsters were taken 
on a tour of the famous Ephrata Clois¬ 
ters. Later, they joined the Ephrata sen¬ 
ior citizens for luncheon. In the after¬ 
noon, the guests toured a one-room 
schoolhouse, a grist mill, and shops 
of blacksmiths and carriage makers. 
Charles H. Ruth, president of the 
Ephrata club, is a professional tour 
guide and conducted the sightseeing. 

Picnic Perkup 

Summertime rolls around and people 
start packing up their picnic baskets 
and heading for the parks to nibble 
on fried chicken and charcoal-broiled 
steaks. But all too often, the gaiety dis¬ 
appears with the last hit of edibles. Ac¬ 
cording to the recreation department in 
Reading, Pennsylvania, experience has 
shown the well-organized picnic to he 
the best picnic. The department pub¬ 
lishes a yearly bulletin whose sole pur¬ 
pose is to help citizens organize success¬ 
ful picnics. Selection of picnic sites, 
services of the recreation department in 
'connection with picnics, and planning 
the game program are chapter headings 
listed in the bulletin. 

Birds of All Feathers 

An all-bird show in Los Angeles 
County, California, attracted a flock of 
budgies, canaries, and exotic foreign 
birds. The show was sponsored by Los 
Angeles County Department of Parks 
and Recreation. The non-competitive 
show was open to the public. 

A Southern Belle Reeast 

The forty-eight-year-old Belle of Lou¬ 
isville, a passenger steamboat from the 
golden age of riverboating, was refur¬ 
bished recently by the citizens of Jeffer¬ 
son County, Kentucky, who are her new’ 
owners. The county bought the craft 
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a v profitable 
recreation that entertains more people 
in less space... 
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Wesl Lake, Chicago 24, Illinois 



New Rubber-Plastic Wheels ere kind to gym floors 

Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother roiling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scutch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 


Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by die 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there 1$ no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used Little equipment is 
needed . . little supervision is required 

Thai’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating Write today for 
free information. 
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jit a bankruptcy auction in Cincinnati 
The BeUe made her debut as a showboat 
vith a performance of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta The Gondoliers per- 
'ormed by a group of local actors late 
n November. The county's governing 
init has created a joint recreation 
agency to operate the Belle. Art exhib¬ 
its. a floating museum, excursions, con¬ 
vention meetings are planned for the 
future. 

Recreation and Industry 

In Port Huron, Michigan, a report of 
the recreation facilities of the area was 
compiled for study by U.S. Internal 
Revenue Service officials for a site for 
a new data processing center. It was 
brought out that good recreation facili¬ 
ties are one of the needs cited by the 
Internal Revenue Service in locating a 
center. The same holds true for other 
government units and industries. 

STATE SOCIETY NEWS 

New Jersey. New officers of the New 
Jersey Recreation and Parks Society 
are: President, Donald V. Joyce, Tena- 
fly; Vice-President, Ralph Cryder, Red 
Rank; 2nd Vice-President, Joseph J. 
Rannon, Leonia; Secretary, Harry W. 
Ash, South Orange; and Treasurer, 
Robert I). Leisher, Summit 

PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

William S. Hart was sworn in on De¬ 
cember 20, 1%2 as executive director 
of the New Jersey Youth Commission. 
Previously, Mr, Hart had been execu¬ 
tive assistant to Governor Hughes. Mr. 
Hart's background includes service in 
the Elizabeth, New Jersey, school system 
as a guidance counselor. 

Mrs. Ruth A. O’Neil, chairman of the 
Maricopa County, Arizona, Board of 
Supervisors, has been appointed chair¬ 
man of the National Association of 
County Officials Recreation Committee. 

William Gould (Cap'n Bill) Viiial, 

who has worked persistently to preserve 
a floating bog in eastern Massachusetts, 
was rewarded handsomely for his efforts 
when the bog and surrounding swamp¬ 
land were set aside and dedicated as the 
William Gould Vinal Nature Reserva¬ 


tion. The quaking bog, part of a fifty- 
fi\e-acre area, supports pitcher plants, 
sedges, cranberry, heath, and cotton 
plants. 

Louis F. Twamlzik, assistant profes¬ 
sor of resource development at Michi¬ 
gan State University, has been named a 
fellow of the Recreation Association of 
Michigan. This annual award is pre¬ 
sented to persons who have made out¬ 
standing contributions to the recreation 
field. Before coming to Michigan, Mr. 
Iwardzik was a state parks administra¬ 
tor and recreation consultant in Tennes¬ 
see. 

IN MEMORIAL 

• Charles M. (Chuck) Heyer, direc¬ 
tor of the Waukesha, Wisconsin, Parks- 
Recreation Department, died in Decem¬ 
ber at the age of forty-eight. After 
graduation from the University of Wis¬ 
consin, Mr. Ileyer played professional 
baseball for three years with the Boston 
Red Sox, later was a coach at Central 
State College in Stevens Point, Wiscon¬ 
sin. After receiving his master’s degree 
in physical education, he became track 
and cross-country coach and assistant 
coach in football and basketball at Car- 
roll College in Waukesha. When the 
Waukesha Common Council combined 
the park and recreation departments in 
1955* Mr. Ileyer was hired as the de¬ 
partment’s first full-time director. 

• Carl Diem, an internationally known 
figure in the sports and recreation 
world, died recently in Germany at the 
age of eighty. A scholarly German 
sportsman, his love of the classics led 
him to revive the ancient Greek tradi¬ 
tion of relaying a torch from Mount 
Olympus to the far-flung sites of the 
modern Olympic games, starting with 
the 1936 Olympics in Berlin, where he 
successfully resisted Nazi efforts to bar 
Jewish athletes. He attended the first 
International Recreation Congress in 
Los Angeles in 1932. His wife. Liselott 
Diem, is also well known in the recrea¬ 
tion field here and abroad. 

• George Buckley, superintendent of 
recreation and parks in Morgan City, 
Louisiana, died recently. Mr. Buckley 
was a member of the Southwest District 
Advisory Committee of the NRA. 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information, please write directly to source given. 


• Shimmer shower. Patented rotating pendulum-action 
fountain nozzles create dazzling water-sculpture displays. 
This type of fountain nozzle has been termed the first basic 
improvement in fountains in four thousand years. These 
are the only fountains to discharge droplets (more shim¬ 
mer) : all others discharge steady streams of water. Several 
different mouth-watering patterns in water can be obtained. 
For further information write to Rain Jet Corporation, 301 
South Flower Street. Burbank California, 

• Travel with the times. Open-road camper trailer fea¬ 
tures an entire rear wall of sliding glass doors and screens 
and a marvelous pull-out patio sundeck, apartment size stove, 
refrigerator, water tank with electric pump, hot water (in¬ 
stantly). a forty-gallon septic tank, a full-length room di¬ 
rider. For further information, write to Farnell and Polk 
Advertising. Inc.. 1J733 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 09. 
California. 

• Take the next stage. V new proscenium was designed 
specifically for use in multi-purpose rooms, community cen¬ 
ters. offices, churches, and banquet balls. I he superstructure, 
housing curtains and lights, consists of tubular-steel frame¬ 
work o\er a portable stage. The design accommodates hang¬ 
ing curtains which can be opened or closed. Side and hack 
curtains can he hung and the design can he adapted to ac¬ 
commodate as many wing curtains as desired. The super¬ 
structure has facilities for hanging lights from the top. The 
entire unit is formed for speedy and simple assembly is com¬ 
pact, and can he stored in a minimum of space. For further 
information. rvrite to Proscenium. Sico Ine.. 3215 Fden 
Avenue South. Minneapolis 24. Minnesota. 

• From hook to film and how it happened. Here's the story 
behind Weston Woods Studios, where Well-known children's 
hooks are transformed into enchanting films through the 
monographic technique. Get acquainted with the story be¬ 
hind Lentil and The. Lillie lied Lighthouse. Stone Soup and 
The Story About Ping. For a free copy of this nerv pamphlet 
write to Weston \\ oods. \\ eston. Connecticut. 


• Hail to The Chief. 
The only Apache chief 
at Apache Junction. 
Arizona, is a Jacobsen 
Chief, according to its 
manufacturer. ’I lie Ja¬ 
cobsen tractor is on 
duty at Geronimo 
Park, spring-training base for the Houston Colt ,45s. where 
it cuts grass, smooths base lines, hauls sod. and moves hatting 
cages. The versatile machine has a seven-horsepower air¬ 
cooled engine. For further information, rvrite to \\ illiam L. 
Collins. Director of Public Relations and Advertising. Kohler 
Company. Kohler, \\ isconsin. 

• A fresh concept of stage lighting and electrical control 
equipment. Little Theaters from Modest Spaces, is based on 
the design practices of James Hull Miller (see Recreation. 
October 1962). The bulletin d iseusses turning space into 
small theaters, gives an example of a small community drama 
center, and in a chapter called “Stagecraft Votes" discusses 

9P> 


the advisability of using folding screens on stage. To obtain 
your copy, write to the Huh Electric Company. Inc., Bulletin 
No. 107. 2255 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois. 

• To get from here to there. 1963 style. A uinety-six-pound 
Campus Bike with a four-cycle engine goes nearly sixty 
miles on a gallon of gas, can he easily stored in the trunk 
of a ear. For rugged use. off the beaten track, by campers, 
sportsmen, loggers, parkkeepers. and maintenance men. For 
further information write to Fox. Box 797 N 6. Janesville. 
W isconsin. 

• For exhibitionists only. People with programs and proj¬ 
ects they're proud to shoyv off can display them dashingly 
with Exhibiteer panels. This multiple-use device, originally 
designed for the Army Special Services program in Europe, 
has been used for recreation, athletics, service-club, photo, 
crafts, and entertainment exhibits. Here’s a flexible and in¬ 
genious exhibit design at reasonable cost. Panel surfaces 
are aluminum or cadmium coated and will not chip or peel. 



Reverse tactics with pebble-gray surface on one side of the 
panels and autumn tan on the other. For further information 
about this sy stem, write to Exhibiteer. P.O. Box 3071. Lake¬ 
land. FI. irida. 

• See how! Manufaiturcr of overhead projectors now of¬ 
fers a special “see-how"' presentation on the overhead pro¬ 
jector. This presentation visually demonstrates, suhject by 1 
subject, just how the overhead projector advances teaching 
and (oaching efforts. Starting with a demonstration of tile 
workings of an overhead projector, the presentation moves 
into the unique communication advantages of this method 
of projection. NeXT the various projection techniques uti¬ 
lized with the overhead projector and the instruction ad¬ 
vantages of these techniques are explained. The. presentation 
then goes on to show specific applications of the overhead 
projection system in the, teaching of academic subjects, the 
coaching of sports, and other audio-v isual uses. The pres¬ 
entation is concluded with a demonstration of the prepara¬ 
tion of transparencies and the. various “easy-to-work-w ith’’ 
materials that are available. The presentation is made “li\ e 
by an audio-visual specialist and is done entirely with a 
Vu-Graph Overhead Projector. Leaders wishing to have 
this “see-how* presentation on the overhead project®* made 
in school or center may arrange for it by writing to the 
Charles Beseler Company, 219 South 18th Street. East Or¬ 
ange. New Jersey. 
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BASEBALL 

SOFTBALL 

Each spring, the National Rec¬ 
reation Association extends its 
basoball-softball team accident 
insurance program to provide 
coverage for the teams participat¬ 
ing in the programs of NRA-affili- 
ated recreation agencies. 

The 1963 rates are the same as 
last year. THERE HAS BEEN NO 
PREMIUM INCREASE. 

For additional information and 
a brochure-application, write to 
Frank Rowe, National Recreation 
Association, 8 West 8th Street, 
New York 11. 


FREE JDS —Please Write 


DRAMA 

Hints on the art of make-up. Cosmetic firm 
has booklets which would be extremely help¬ 
ful to community-theater makeup artists. 
Learn how to make up youngsters as older 
characters, how to create the character of fa¬ 
mous types—Shakespearean, fictional, popular 
stage types. Booklets detail the cosmetics nec¬ 
essary to create effect. For further informa¬ 
tion, write to Max Factor Make-Up Studio, 
Hollywood, California. 

The play’s the thing. A readable catalogue, 
which coinhines photographs and text, de¬ 
scribes the many plays available from Chicago 
publisher. Royalty and nonroyalty plays are 
included — musicals, one-acters, plays for 
women and girls, Christmas dramas. For copy 
of catalogue, write to The Dramatic Publish¬ 
ing Company, 170 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1. 

Thevter for children. You can have profes¬ 
sionally trained players come to your town to 
present productions—and, indirectly, open up 
citizen interest in the drama. Package plays 
done up right are produced by various drama¬ 
tic troupes. Turn Sawyer, Puss in Boots, Nic - 
co lo and Nicollette, and other plays and skits 
are available, lor further information on 
hooking plays, write to Frances Schrum, 
Briggs Management, 1475 Broadway, New 
York 36. 

Non-royaity one-act plays for the asking. 
Drama service provides one-acters for work¬ 
shops, drama festivals, club, or church produc¬ 
tions. Productions concentrate on one simple 
set to eliminate hammer and brushwork. The 
Popcorn Pete Children’s Theatre Series is de¬ 
signed to be produced by adults for young¬ 
sters. For catalogue, write to Pioneer Drama 
Service, Cody, Wyoming. 

Costumes dripping with sparkle, glitter, 
shiny with fringes, foamy with tulle for vari¬ 
ety shows, dance revues, and specialty acts. 
Here are many-hued leotards and tights of tra 
ditional and offbeat design, costumes to glad¬ 
den a wardrobe mistress’ heart. Catalogue 
portrays the costumes and leotards in glorious 
technicolor. For your copy, write to Dazian’s, 
142 West 44th Street, New York 36. 

Rf.ady-made plays with a custom-tailored 
touch-long low-budget plays, dramatic mate¬ 
rial for younger groups, one-acters, three-act- 
ers, Christmas plays, and plays for churches. 
Posters to advertise your play are available, 
too. For catalogue of plays available, write to 
Ruw, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Ill¬ 
inois. 

Fairy tales and fantasies, gumdrops and sil¬ 
ver skates, Indians and wizards abound in fan¬ 
ciful, fascinating children’s plays. Full-length 
plays include dramatizations of popular sto¬ 
ries like A Christmas Carol, Five Little Pep- 


Directly To Sources Given 

pers, Robin Hood, Treasure Island, and oth¬ 
ers. Historical plays about Marco Polo, Rip 
Van Winkle, Daniel Boone, and modern plays, 
including Mr. Popper s Penguins, along with 
textbooks on the theater round out the roster 
of materials available. For further informa¬ 
tion, write to The Children’s Theatre Press, 
Cloverlot, Anchorage, Kentucky. 

EQUIPMENT 

Poolside props, including stanchions, plat¬ 
forms, umbrella holders, handrails, ladder 
treads, a lifeguard chair, wall ladders, and 
supports for concrete diving towers are among 
the accessories described and illustrated in 
catalogue. For your copy, write to Swan Man¬ 
ufacturing Corporation. 164 Franklin Avenue, 
Rockaway, New Jersey. 

Gay blades. An egg-shaped metal skate sharp¬ 
ener keeps hockey and figure skates in top 
condition, is made of cemented carbide, sec¬ 
ond only to the diamond in hardness. A half 
dozen strokes sharpens skates. Rustproof, 
heavily chromed sharpener is pocket sized. 
For further information, write R. W. Quar- 
tetti, General Electric News Bureau, Schenec¬ 
tady 5, New York. 

Which wall has the marble? Striking ersatz 
marble is actually predecorated Marlite plas¬ 
tic-finished hardlionrd paneling. Highly resist¬ 
ant to abrasions and stains, the paneling can 
be damp-wiped clean and never needs refin¬ 
ishing. It can be installed with adhesive right 
over old walls or to any solid backing and 
comes in five marble patterns as well as wood- 
grain and other decorator patterns. For fur¬ 
ther information, write to Marsh Wall Prod¬ 
ucts, Inc., Dover, Ohio. 

Check it before it can spread. Are you pro¬ 
tected against fires in your facilities? Here 
are extinguishers for all manner of conflagra¬ 
tions—for paper, wood, and textiles, for fires 
in flammable liquids, electrical equipment, 
and combustible metals. Different treatment 
for different agents is necessary. For fire ex¬ 
tinguishers of all sorts, write for the booklet 
Complete Protection Against All Classes of 
Fires. Available from Walter Kidde and Com¬ 
pany, Inc., Belleville, New Jersey. 

Concrete advice. Rubberized caulking sealer 
for filling cracks in asphalt and concrete can 
he applied with any standard caulking gun. 
In addition to pavement use, it is recom¬ 
mended for sealing floors and parking decks 
against crack leakage. For further informa¬ 
tion on Lastek 34, write to Maintenance, Inc., 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Matter of life and death. A clear plastic 
airway made for moutli-to-mouth resuscitation 
eliminates oral contact with victim’s mouth or 
nose, overcomes obstruction to air entry or 
exit that may be due to the lips, teeth, jaws, 
or nose. The flexible neck permits resuscita 
tion even when the victim cannot be ideally 
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positioned. For further information, -write to 
Brook Airway Associates, Inc., Marcus Whit¬ 
man Hotel Building, P.O. Box 196, Walla 
Walla, Washington. 

Going on a picnic? Here are Vinyl picnic 
bags—completely washable, durable, in a vari¬ 
ety of colors and patterns. Fiberglass-insulated 
bags are fine for door prizes and gifts, too. 
For further information, write to Prepac, Inc., 
188 West 230th Street, New York 63. 

International playtime. Equipment for 
French, Dutch, Japanese, Chinese, and Mexi¬ 
can games is extremely well made. Intriguing 
line of games includes some new selections— 
Tantalizer, Booby Trap, and jack Straws. To 
find out more, write to World Wide Games, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

PROGRAM AIDS 

Dollmaking is fun in itself. In addition, it 
cau be used to learn about other eras and 
other cultures. China dolls recapture a van¬ 
ished era. They can be dressed in costumes 
of various eras to illustrate the styles of those 
times. Character dolls, baby dolls, Kewpie 
dolls, together with rag dolls, replicas of an 
early American Wooden Penny doll, Japanese, 
German, Dutch. Swiss, Portuguese, Greek, Is¬ 
raeli, Spanish and other international dolls, 
along with their houses and furniture, books 
on dolls create a fascinating world. For fur 
ther information on dolls and supplies, write 
to the Mark Farmer Company, 11127 San 
Pablo Avenue, El Cerrito 6, California. 

An inexpensive path to seeing famous paint¬ 
ings. Collections of 5 I /-!"-bv-8" prints include 
painting, architecture, sculpture, and minor 
arts. A catalogue of all subjects is available 
at a small charge and sample prints are avail¬ 
able free. For further information, write to 
The University Prints, 15 Brattle Street, Har¬ 
vard Square, Cambridge 38. Massachusetts. 

The narcotics problem. A pamphlet, pre¬ 
pared by the American Social Health Associa¬ 
tion, is aimed at professionals whose work 
may bring them into contact with narcotic ad¬ 
dicts or their families or those who may lie 
working with young people. For a free copy, 
write to the American Social Health Associa¬ 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 

FILMS 

The DDT’s. An hour-long film. Poisons, Pests 
and People, examines the effects of chemical 
insecticides both on insects and warm-blooded 
creatures, including man. The film is suitable 
for many audiences, including high-school and 
university levels and consumer and health or¬ 
ganizations. For further information, write 
to the National Film Board of Canada, 680 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 19. 

Film-foggy? Here’s something to help you 
clear the mist. An eight-page booklet called 
How to Stage a Film Program gives pointers 
on where to find topics, how to prepare for a 
smooth shew, and how to introduce your pro¬ 
gram. It’s free. Just write to Modem Talking 
Picture Service, 3 East 54th Street, New York 
22 . 

Seaworthy. An eleven-minute, 16 mm sound 
film, JT e Explore Ocean Life, dives into the 


deep with underwater phutography to show 
how underwater plants and animals get food, 
move, and protect themselves. This ia one of 
a series which includes the beach, the stream, 
the wood'and and the field and meadow. For 
further information, write to Coronet Instruc¬ 
tional Films, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago 1. 

Boating films. A directory of films available 
to the public from various sources lists a total 
of 364 films on boating and allied subjects, 
such as boat construction, racing, navigation, 
cruising, camping, engine work, and water 
sports spectacles. Most of the films listed are 
available free of charge. For a copy of Boat¬ 
ing Films, write to the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers, 420 Lexing¬ 
ton Avenue, New York 17. 

Public Nuisance #1. Following its very suc¬ 
cessful run in theaters, Walt Disney’s latest 
technicolor short. The Litterhug is now avail¬ 
able in 16mm for use by community groups 
and schools of all types. Using animation, 
music and color, Disney takes a long satirical 
look at that contemptible, yet skillful, pest, 
the litterhug, who so effectively manages to 
defile our beaches, mountains, cities, and 
countrysides. Donald Duck stars as this un¬ 
inhibited Public Nuisance # One. The film 
runs seven minutes and is available under 
long-term lease through the 16mm Division of 
Y4 alt Disney Productions, Burbank, California. 


RECORDINGS 

Songs for singing, for social studies, for 
rhythm. North American Indian songs arc 
singable anywhere, but are especially good 
around the campfire. Pennsylvania Dutch 
chorales and folk songs of various countries 
can he used appropriately during Brotherhood 
Week (February 17-24). An eleven-album in¬ 
troduction to symphonic music contains 134 
compositions, in addition to charted themes 
and notes. For further information on these 
records, send for the catalogue of Stanley 
Bowmar Company, 12 Cleveland Street, Val¬ 
halla, New York. 

Folklyrical . . . from Negro prison laments 
to Louisiana folksongs and Irish and English 
ballads, this company’s recordings are sure to 
be anything but run-of-the-mill. Many arc re¬ 
corded in the field, all are authentic folk ex¬ 
pression. For leaflet describing these releases, 
write to Folk-Lyric Records, 1945 Bay Street, 
Baton Rouge 2, Louisiana. 

Songs for children with api cial needs. Re¬ 
cordings, especially suited for u»e with deaf, 
mentally retarded, cerebral-palsied children, 
stress slower tempos, lower pitches, clear ar¬ 
ticulation. For more information on these and 
other recordings, write to Children’s Music 
Center, 5373 West Pico Boulevard, Los An¬ 
geles 19. 

Recordings tell the story. Young people’s 
records on music —Mozart Country Dances, 
Wonderful Violin; adventure and pioneering 
—Going West, Chisholm Trcnl; and who- 
knows-what ... all add a new dimension to 
recordings. Singing, quiet listening, rhythmic 
play records are also described. For cata¬ 
logue, wirte to Lyons, 223 West Lake Street, 
Chicago 6. 


LOW-COST AIDS 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 


Problem children. A new booklet on police 
work with children is designed to spell out the 
role of the juvenile specialist in dealing with 
youngsters’ problems. Police Work With Chil¬ 
dren: Perspectives and Principles raises some 
questions in regard to police roles in taking 
children into custody, keeping them in deten¬ 
tion, and interviewing them. It also discusses 
the admissability of evidence of youth offenses 
obtained from the child or youth involved. 
Single copies of the publication can be pur¬ 
chased for $.35 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 

• 

Triggers for discussion. Booklets to add a 
fillip to your discussion groups, crafts work¬ 
shops, and a myriad other spots in your pro¬ 
grams include Timely Tricks for Soli'ing Daily 
Problems, Seat Belts—The Big Plus, Starting 
a Home Reference Library, How to Repair 
and Rejmish Wood Furniture, and Trees for 
Shade and Beauty. The series includes 115 
booklets on self-improvement, recreation, 
"ports, safety, national affairs, business. Sin¬ 
gle copies are $.25. Available from Employee 
Relations, Inc., 19 West 34th Street, New 
York 1. 

• 

A aooN for stymied storytellers. A Bibli¬ 
ography of Books for Children is a listing of 
recommended children’s books defined by sub¬ 
ject matter. Each listing contains a short 
writeup, the publisher’s name, hook’s price, 
reader ages. This bibliography ends the puz¬ 
zlement element in selecting children’s hooks. 
Art, folklore, foreign languages, music, plays, 
poetry, religion, science, nature, social studies, 
and fiction are categorized. Available for $1.50 
from the Association for Childhood Education 
International, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C. 

• 

Thirteenth edition. The extensive survey of 
folk and ethnic dance continued in Folk 
Dance Guide—1963 examines folk dance in 
the United States and dance through the ages, 
givea a national directory of instruction 
groups, a calendar of annual events, and a list 
of folk-dance communiiy organizations. The 
bibliography lists textbooks, masters’ theses 
and doctoral dissertations, special articles, 
cuirent periodicals. The forly-six-page, paper- 
bound guide at $1.00 a copy is available- from 
Paul Schwartz, P.O. Box 342, Cooper Station, 
95 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 


Blowing your own horn isn’t a bad idea 
when you’re doing it to announce new recrea¬ 
tion facilities. In Flint, Michigan, the recrea¬ 
tion and park board publishes a descriptive 
leaflet complete with photographs every time 
it opens a new facility. If you’d like to take 
a look at the sort of thing being done in Flint, 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope along 
with your request to Donald F. Sinn, Super¬ 
intendent, Recreation and Park Board, City 
Hall, Room 301, Flint, Michigan. 
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Letters 


Continued jrom Page 56 


lint need to improve a turbid water con¬ 
dition that results in a dangerous lack 
■of clarity. This apparently results from 
' fines’’ in suspension, when the water is 
agitated by bathers, that have washed in 
from surface drainage over a period of 
vears. and lav on the shallow water 
beaches. 

The community is willing to under¬ 
take an extensive program to eliminate 
this condition, but our eliief question 
is whether or not a filter is practical. If 
mu are familiar with any such filtei 
use. will you let me know V 

Monte Weed. Superintendent of 
Recreation. Fair Latin. A e.u Jersey. 

Recreation Majors Club 

Sirs: 

The La Crosse [\\ isconsin ] State Col 
lege Recreation Majors Club consists of 
sophomores, junidrs. and seniors in the 
field of recreation. One of the recrea¬ 
tion instructors at the college is the ad¬ 
visor. The cluh this year has a member¬ 


ship of about forty-three. It Jiolds meet 
ings on the first Vi ednesday of each 
month with tile board members usually 
meeting on the third \\ ednesdav of each 
month. Min ers are elected at the be¬ 
ginning of the second semester of each 
year.so that when the club begins in tile- 
fall it is very well organized. Tift 1 meet¬ 
ing each month usually lasts about an 
hour and a half and consists of profes¬ 
sionals in tile field discussing their ex¬ 
periences or giving information valu 
able to the members, discussions among 
the members, and talks b. individual 
members of the club when someone has 
a good experience to share. 

The junior recreation class works 
verv eloseb with the Recreation Club 
and plans many of the parties and so¬ 
cials that are carried on in (lie year. 1 or 
example, just recently, the junior pro¬ 
gram-planning class planned and car¬ 
ried out the annual fall social for the 
club. The theme centered around the 
lumberjack days, with many members 
dressed to fit the idea. A class just like 
this one was the group that got the club 
going in the first place. All of this work 
is good practical experience for the 
members. 



mu 


FOLDING 

PEDESTAL TABLES 

QIRECT-FROM FACTORY SAVINGS | 
lo Churches, Schools, Clubs, elc. 
Famous MONROE folding banquet 
tables. Automatic locking. Easily 
PARTITIONS seats 10 people. 94 models and 
sizes. FREE—NEW 1963 CATALOG. Color pictures I 
on full line—folding tables, chairs, table and chair j 
trucks, risers, portable partitions. Our 55th year. 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St.. Colfcn, 


WITH 


NATIONAL’S OANOY 


“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES’’!! 

Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send tor National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? let us know . . we'll save 
you real dough! Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

4? West 48th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


The first meeting this year consisted 
of slides and a talk by one of the mem¬ 
bers who bad worked in a Girl Scout 
camp in Hawaii during the summer. \t 
this meeting many of the plans for the 
Wisconsin Recreation Association con¬ 
vention were discussed. A found thirty 
of our members did go to the convention 
in November at Milwaukee, stopping at 
Madison on the way to go through its 
recreation center. The La Crosse Rec¬ 
reation Club was the first student or¬ 
ganization to be responsible for having 
a session at the Milwaukee convention. 
It was planned strictly by our members 
and carried out by them. Our session 
consisted of a panel discussion with the 
theme being "Probe the Pros.’ It in¬ 
cluded five of our students, two students 
from Madison, and one from Milwau¬ 
kee, with some help from some recent 
graduates in recreation and some mel¬ 
lowed “pros." It was very enlightening 
and was handled very well. Many favor¬ 
able comments were heard about it. 
This was good experience for the club 
and especially for the members who di¬ 
rectly participated. 

The cluh still has much work left to 
do this year in getting plans ready for 
good programs for each meeting left, 
working in outside projects to earn ex¬ 
tra money for the cluh. and in vetting 
ready for the annual songfest which the 
cluh sponsors each April, lhe cluh. al¬ 
though only organized for a few years, 
is taking ail active part at the college in 
La Crosse. 

Judith Christenson. 

La Crosse State College, 

IV isconsin. 
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special 

SOFT BAT 
FOR 

SLOW PITCH 


Hanno Batrite softball 
bats offer the latest 
bat improvements with 
a wide selection that 
gives you the right 
bat for your needs. 


Write to 


illustrated 


catalog today. 


HANNA 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

PLANT AND OFFICE • ATHENS, GEORCIA 
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Rr FOR THE ILL & HANDICAPPED 


•E Residents and day-center members 
of the Menorab Home and Hospital for 
the Aged and Infirm in Brooklyn, New 
York, will enjoy a new two thousand- 
square-foot park and outdoor “cabaret” 
come spring. To he located in the rear 
of the main buildings, the park will con¬ 
tain trees, flower beds, fountains, tables 
for the cabaret, and gardens to be plant¬ 
ed by members of the home’s garden 
club. Provisions also will be made to 
accommodate art and ceramic exhibi¬ 
tions. (For a moving story oj Men- 
orah's drama program, see “Drama Is 
Ageless Recreation 1 . May I960.) 

■E The Rainier School for Men tall) Re¬ 
tarded in Buckley, M aslnngton, reports 
an extensive recreation program for its 
resident students, both within the insti 
tution and in the communitv. The pro- 

DR. Thompson is acting director of the 
National Recreation Association Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the III 
and Handicapped. 


MORTON THOMPSON, Ed.D. 

gram includes games, music, stories, 
rhythm, folk dance, exercise, and mov¬ 
ies. A full time sports program includes 
basketball, volleyball, softball, track, 
swimming, archery, and tumbling. The 
social program includes social clubs, 
hobby clubs, dancing, trips, bus rides, 
scouting, and 4-H club programs. 

•E At a very unusual meeting held re¬ 
cently in Detroit over a thousand folks 
attended a reunion of former and pres¬ 
ent patients of the Rehabilitation Insti¬ 
tute of Detroit. The entire program was 
arranged by patients and ex-patients. 
The program included a tour of the in¬ 
stitute, a social hour, refreshments, and 
four hours of entertainment. Pictures 
and a detailed writeup of the reunion 
will appear in this column next month. 

•E After ten tears of experience with 
a well organized art committee, the 
l nited Hospital Fund of New York has 
published its “know-how" in a manual 


called Planning a Picture Program for 
Your Hospital. Prepared by the Com¬ 
mittee on Art for Hospitals, a volunteer 
group, it includes how to establish the 
committee, how to acquire and select 
pictures, where best to distribute them 
around the hospital, what records to 
keep, how to hang pictures properly, 
manage loan collections, and even how¬ 
to set up an "art cart"’ program to travel 
through a hospital. — Squibb Nurse 
Notes. 

• This moterial con oe useful in set¬ 
ting up similar programs in institutions 
other than hospitals, such as nursing 
homes, day centers, residences for the 
aged, and other large areas where 
people congregate or reside—Ed. 

■E Theodore T. Asher, a recreation in¬ 
structor at Central Islip State Hospital 
in New York reports on a game he de¬ 
vised for wheelchair patients. He has 
designed a shuflleboard game 20'-by-6' 
out of Masonite or plywood with furring 
strips around the sides to prevent the 
disk from falling off of the game sur¬ 
face. 


Good Recreation Management 

Continued from Page 90 


he is a channel of communication between his organization 
and the organization or individual to which his organization 
is responsible. He is also the channel of communication with 
the public and to the groups or agencies which reded them¬ 
selves in his program. 

N ow what are the things that a city manager expects of 
the department head? Of course, one of the first is that 
he expects the department head to function as a manager 
in the manner just outlined. He expects sound personnel 
management, sound fiscal management, and due regards to 


For Every D' ink Vender 
YOU H EED POPCOR N 

i 


Prink Vender inter will “Skyrocket' wherever 
ynv hnve pepemll In qdHMcn, yen II rtnlirc 
mere then 7t e resi profit nn every hnj nl 
pnptnm vended Iw e dime! This mwinr mere 
PQ'Itt fnr ynuh Pon t deinyM Wrile now for 
free deloifii 


Also your headquarters for Sno-Kones, Coflo 
Candy, Popcorn Poppers, Hoi Dogs eic ! ! 

GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 

1835 FREEMAN AVENUE, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 



the legal limits applied by the state law and the city charter. 
Although a city recreation department is not a business and 
cannot be operated like a private business, regardless of 
what some may say, it should use, inasmuch as is possible, 
business-like methods. The city manager expects loyalty 
from the department beads. He expects compliance with his 
policies ami probably more than anything else, expects in¬ 
tellectual honesty. A good city manager expects differences 
of opinion| to develop in bis departments. He does not ex¬ 
pect the department head to always agree that his idea is 
best. If the manager is on his toes, he will encourage depart¬ 
ment heads to express any disagreement while administra¬ 
tive policies and directions are in the formulative stages 
because, after all, the department head generally knows 
more about the specific problem involved than docs the city 
manager. The manager expects the department head to main 
tain a high standard of professionalization, to attend con¬ 
ferences and schools, to preserve his health and disposition, 
and to occasionally get off by himself and think construc¬ 
tively and objectively about the overall problem of his job. 

I should like to encourage you to develop the recreation 
profession, to constantly and rapidly raise its standards in 
the e\es of municipal administrators, councilmen. and the 
public. ^ our position as a professional should he second to 
none of the professions hecause what you are trying to 
accomplish is broader in scope, and reaches more people 
in all walks of life, than do most of the professions that are 
dedieated to the process of developing a better life for our 
people, jt 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Planning and Operating Facilities 
for Crippled Children, W. B. Schoen- 
bohm. Charles C. Thomas, 301-27 East 
Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 
Pp. 311, $11.50. 

Here is a practical guide for planning 
and operating facilities for the handi¬ 
capped, such as hospital schools, non- 
residential schools, and treatment cen¬ 
ters and camps. The information has 
been gathered from actual facility and 
program situations. Plans, definition of 
terms, methods of construction, illu¬ 
strations and resources are included. 
(See “Barriers to Service ,” by Mr. 
Sc.hoenbohm and Robert W. Schuankc, 
Recreation, May 1962.) 

The second section of the hook re¬ 
views step-by-step the operation of a 
facility and discusses personnel, stand¬ 
ards, leadershij), policies, and over-all 
administration of a program. Planning 
and operating facilities for crippled 
children should he a welcome addition 
to the libraries of all persons and agen¬ 
cies concerned with the handicapped.— 
Morton Thompson, Ed.I). 

101 Hand Puppets, Richard Cum¬ 
mings. David McKay Company, 119 
West 40th Street, New York 18. Pp. 
147, illustrated. $3.50. 

The author will be known to many 
on the West Coast for his weekly TV 
series with puppets. In this hook his 
puppets range from the very simplest 
finger and hand puppets, using paper- 
hags, boxes, balls, and other objects to 
shadow puppets and various novelties. 
Instructions are brief, terse, and just 
enough to give the idea. Information 
on making heads of plasticene and 
papier-mache and for making various 
stages for puppet shows are included. 
A very valuable addition, too, includes 
three puppet scripts. 

This is a gay, useful and happy little 
book. Playground and camp leaders, 
put it on your list! 

IN BRIEF 

Prize Contest Plays for Young Peo¬ 
ple. A. S. Burack. Plays, Inc., S Arling¬ 
ton Street, Boston 16. Pp. 312. $5.00. 
Here is a collection of fifteen non-roy¬ 
alty, one-act plays for teenage and 
young adult casts. Three of them are 
all-girl, the others are for mixed casts. 
Each has a special production note. The 
plays include comedies and melo¬ 
dramas; they require only simple sets, 
and are not difficult to produce. One of 


them, Cry Witch, is a tense tale of Salem 
witchcraft days: another has a science- 
fiction plot; still another is based on 
young romance. Each, according to the 
editor, has been produced successfully. 

Let Them Write Poetry. Nina Willis 
Walter. Holt Rinehart and Winston, 333 
Madison Avenue. New York 17. Pi). 
179. Paper, $1.95. This handbook deals 
with the development of the creative im¬ 
pulse in children and with their appre¬ 
ciation of poetry through the writing 
thereof. Both facets of growth are 
treated by the author with a rich under¬ 
standing of children and of poetry. This 
volume is pin iouslv the result of a life¬ 
time of experience with children in this 
field. The wavs of growing, the many 
poems hv children, the additional lists 
of noems for children, and extensive 
hihtl ographies make this hook excep¬ 
tionally valuable for recreation leaders. 
—Sicbolt Frieswyk. 

Sculpture at Your Finger Tips, Fred 
Press. Reinliold Publishing Corpora¬ 
tion, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22. 
Pp. 60, illustrated. $3.95. T here is a 
mine of information in these sixty pages 
of finely printed matter. The hook is 
full of good photographs of actual 
work, showing the various steps in 
building a piece of sculpture. One could 
really take this book and create a piece 
of sculpture. It would make a splendid 
gift for a teacher, a recreation leader or 
a craftsman—whether beginner or ad¬ 
vanced.— Mary B. Cummings. 

Sticks, Spools and Feathers, Harvey 
Weiss. Young Scott Books, 8 West 13th 
Street, New York 11. Pp. 64, ill. $3.75. 
Here is a most unusual book in which 
art and craft projects are used to illus¬ 
trate various principles. For example, 
freehand, three-dimensional figures 
made by gluing toothpicks together are 
used to illustrate building and arehitec- 
tuial principles involved in the con¬ 
struction of skyscrapers, oil towers, ra¬ 
dar antenna, et cetera and with this, the 
creation of an interesting, artistic proj¬ 
ect is not minimized. The same process 
is used in weaving, in making wonderful 
objects out of spools, designing really 
“zany” party hats, making a collage, 
and making a simple electric motor that 
really works. For art and craft leaders 
interested in a most original and imag¬ 
inative approach without sacrificing 
quality, this hook, although not large, 
will come as a breath of fresh air. 


SONGBOOKS 

The Traditional Tunes of the Child 
Ballads, Volume II. Bertrand Harris 
Bronson. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Pp. 565. $25.00. 
Volume I of Mr. Bronson’s work cov¬ 
ered the first fifty-three English and 
Scottish popular ballads originally col¬ 
lected by Francis James Child and in¬ 
cluded the tunes and their variants not 
provided in the original collections. 
Volume II contains the texts and over 
a thousand variant tunes for Ballads 
54-113 of the Child collection. For ex¬ 
ample, Volume II contains 198 variants 
of Barbara Allen, the tune of which 
most people think they know. Recrea¬ 
tion leaders who are enthusiastic about 
folk songs will he proud to add this 
great treasury of bilk music to their 
collection. 

A Treasury of Songs for Little 
Children, Esther Botwin, Hart Pub¬ 
lishing Company. 71 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Pp. 90. $2.95. Fifty-four well- 
known songs are included in this col¬ 
lection. The imaginative illustrations 
and simple piano acompaniments, how¬ 
ever. make this treasury distinctive and 
useful, especially for young children. 
It gives them a chance to “pick out their 
favorite song” with pleasure. 

Chanteyinc Aboard American Ships. 
Frederick Pease Harlow. Barre Gazette 
Publishers. South Street, Barre, Massa 
chusetts. Pp. 250. $8.50. One section 
of this book appeared as an article in 
the American Neptune in 1948. The 
present completed work was published 
posthumously. The collector and au¬ 
thor learned and sang these chantevs. 
Narrative accounts of them make this 
collection especially rich in lore and 
flavor. The songs have muscle in them, 
every one is singable and exhilarating. 
Especially suitable for men and hoys 
who like their music virile. 

A Treasury of American Song (sec¬ 
ond edition), text by Olin Downes and 
Elie Siegmeistcr, music arranged by 
Elie Siegmeister. Alfred 4. Knonf, 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 
410. $10.00. This handsome “treasun r ” 
has been revised and enlarged. The 
historical and interpretive notes greatly 
enhance the usefulness of the collection. 
Many of the two hundred songs are fa¬ 
miliar; all are beautifully arranged and 
can he sung by everybody. Here are- 
songs for special programs and occa¬ 
sions. 


February, 1963 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


FLOWERS, GARDENS, PLANTS 

Art of Toble Setting ond Flower Arrongement, 

The, Sylvio Hirsch. Thos Y. Crowell, 432 Pork 
Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 152. $7.95. 

Art of Troining Plonts, The, Ernesto Drinker Bol¬ 
lard. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33 St.. New York 16. 
Pp. 128. $4.75. 

Garden Art ond Decoration. Sunset Books, Menlo 
Pork, Coltf. Pp. 96. Paper, $1.75. 

Green Thumb Garden Handbook, George Abraham 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Pp. 344. 


aw to Grow African Violets, Carolyn K. Rector 
Sunset Books, Menlo Park, Colif. Pp. 64. Paper, 


How to Grow ond Use Annuols. Lone Books, Menlo 
Park, Colif. Pp. 80. Paper, $1.95. 

How to Grow and Use Bulbs. Lone 8ooks, Menlo 
Park, Colif. Pp. 118. Paper, $1.95. 

How to Grow and Use Camellias. Lone Books, 
Menlo Pork, Colif. Pp. 86. Paper, $1.95. 
Ikebono, Hiroshi Obchi. Hostings House, 151 E. 

50th St., New York 22. Pp. 124. $5.95. 

Monuol of Aquorium Plonts, A. House of Hen- 
show, P.O. Box 8462, Washington 27, D.C 
Pp. 65. $2.00. 

Meet Floro Mexicono, M. Walter Pcsmon. Dole 
Stuart King, Six Shooter Canyon, Globe, Arizona 

Pp. 278. $6.00. 

Minioture Trees and Shrubs, Anne Ashberry. Du- 
four Editions, Chester Springs, Po. Pp. 158. 


New Horizons in Flower Arrongement, Myro J 
Brooks Witt, Mary Alice ond John P Roche 
M. Barrows, 425 Pork Ave. S., New York 16 
Pp. 192. $10.00. 


Pictonol Guide to Americon Gardens, Louis H 
Frohmon ond Jeon Elliot. Crown “Publishers 419 
Pork Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 364. $5.95 


Pressed Flower Pictures ond Citrus-Skin Decoro- 
tions, Ruth Voorhees Booke, D. Von Nostrond 
J20 Alexander St., Princeton, N.J Pp 228' 

$6.95. 


Saturdoy Morning Gordener, The, Donald Wyman 
Macmillan, 5th Ave., New York II. Pp. 236. 


Trcosury of Driftwood Arrongements, A, Totsuo 
Ishimoto. Crown Publ., 419 Pork Ave S New 
York 16. Pp. 124. $2.95. 

Young Amcrico's Garden 8ook, Louise Bush- 
Brown. Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 5th Ave 
New York 17. Pp. 281. $4.50 


INDIANS 

Americo ond Its Indians, Dr. Jerome E. Leavitt 
Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. ond Racine Ave 
Chicago 7, Illinois. Pp. 220. $5.50.* 

American Indton Arts—A Woy of Life, Julio M 
Scton. RonoH Press, 15 f. .26th St., New York 
10. Pp, 246. $6.00. 

Ceremonial Costumes of the Pueblo Indions, 

Virginia More Roediger. (Jniv. of Colif Press 
Berkeley 4 Pp. 251. Paper, $1,95. 

Chovin Art: An Inquiry into its Forms ond Mean¬ 
ing, John Howland Rowe. University Publ. 239 
Pork Ave. S., New York 3. Pp. 40. Paper, $2.00. 
Dccorot ive Art of the Southwestern Indions, 
Dorothy Smith Sides. Dover Publ., 180 Varick 
St., New York 14. Unpaged. Poper, $1.00. 
Indian Tales, Joime de Angulo. Hill ond Wang 
141 5th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 246. Poper 
$1.65 

* For younger readers. 


Legends ond Lore: Southern Indions, Flowers, 
Holidays. Univ. of Tennessee, Extension Library, 
Box 8540, Knoxville. Pp. 30. Paper, $1.00. 

Let's Be Indians, Peggy Porish. Horper & Row, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Unpaged. $2.75.* 

Mound Builders, The, William E. Scheele. World 
Publishing, 2231 W. 110 St., Cleveland 2. 
Pp. 61. $2.50.* 

Our Indion Heritage: Arts That Live Today, Cloro 
Lee Tanner and Richard Kirk. Follett Publ., 
1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Un¬ 
paged. $2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL 


British Athletics - 1962. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 64. Paper, $.75. 

Esquire's Shopping Guide to Europe, Richard 
Joseph. Horper ond Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St 
New York 16. Pp. 125. $2.50. 

Foiry Toles of Jopan, Foiry Tales of Denmork, 
Foiry Toles of Greece, Foiry Tales of Persia. 
E. P. Dutton, 300 Pork Ave. S., New York 10 
Unpaged. $1.50 each.* 

Jopanese Homes ond Their Surroundings, Edward 
S. Morse. Dover Publ.. 180 Vorick St., New York 
14. Pp. 372. Paper, $2.00. 

Life World Library: Jopon, Edward Seidensticker 
and the Editors of LIFE. Life Magazine, Rocke¬ 
feller Cenler, New York 20. Pp. 160. $2.95. 

Madeline in London, Ludwig Bemelmons. Viking 
Press, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 56 
$3.50* 

Mexico—Where Everything Costs Less! Norman 
D. Ford. Horion Publ., 1000 Prince St., Green- 
town, N.Y. Pp. 82. Poper, $1.50. 

Playtime in Africa, Efua Sutherland. Atheneum 
Publ., 162 E. 38 St., New York 16. Pp. 56. $3.00. 

Sculpture of Northern Nigerio, Roy Sieber. Uni¬ 
versity Publ., 239 Park Ave. S., New York 3. 
Pp. 32. $2.00. 

Southern Englond, Albert 8. Brushober. Vantoge 
Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. Pp. 265. 
$3.95. 

This Is Israel, MiroHow Sosek. Macmillan, 60 5th 
Ave., New York I 1. Pp. 60. $3.00.* 

Thistle and Thyme, Toles ond Legends of Scot¬ 
land, Sorche Nic Leodhas. Holt, Rinehart ond 
Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Pp. 143. $3.50. 


Trip to Mexico, A, Terry Shannon. Childrens Press, 
Jackson Btvd. Cr Racine Ave., Chicago 7. Pp. 30. 
$2.50.* 


Traditional Art of the African Notions. University 
Pub., 59 E. 54th St., New York 22. Unpaged. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

Umbundu: Folk Toles from Angola, collected ond 
trcnsloted by Merlin Ennis. Beocon Press, 25 
Beacon St., Boston 8. Pp. 316. $7.50. 

United Notions, The—Whot It Does, David Cush¬ 
man Coyle. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 

Yes & No. The Intimate Folklore of Africa, Alto 
Joblow. Horizon Press, 156 5th Ave., New York 
10. Pp. 223. $3.95. 

Young People of East ond South Africo, Charles 
R. Joy. Duell, Sloan ond Pearce, 124 E. 30th St., 
New York 16. Pp. 211. $3.95. 

You 'n U.N., Chonmng L. Bete, Box 112, Green¬ 
field, Moss. Pp. 15. $.25. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

ABC's of Lighting, The, Lou Jacobs, Jr. Amphoto 
Books, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. Pp. 117. 
$2.50. 

Animol and Pet Photography, Mildred Stogg. 
Amphoto, 33 W. 60th St., New York, 23. 
Pp. 127. Poper, $1.95. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted $3.00 the issue in which ad ts destred. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittanc e to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 
Therapisls for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan anil conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 

The publisher assumes 


equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , ivhich includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required, 
no responsibility for services or 


Starting salary $163.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
benefits. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capilol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

items advertised here. 


Better Electric-Eye Movies (rev. ed.), Myron Motz- 
kin. Amphoto Books, 33 W. 60th St., New York. 
Pp. 128. Poper, $1.95. 

Conan, Cononet, Cononflex Manual, Paul Jones. 
Amphoto, 33 W. 60th St., New York. Pp. 128. 
$3.95. 

Careers in Photogrophy, Edna Bennett. Amphoto 
Books, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. Pp. 128. 
Poper, $1.95. 

Close-Up Photography with your Camera, Harold 
Martin. Amphoto, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. 
Pp. 123. $2.50. 

Complete Book of Nature Photogrophy, Russ 
Kinne. A. S. Bornes, I 1 E. 36th St., New York 
16. Pp. 191. $7.50. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


JOPHER, December 1962 

Recreotion—The Challenge We Face, Catherine 
L. Allen, 

Adopted Physicol Education for the Educoble 
Mentolly Handicopped, Julian U. Stem. 

JUNIOR LEAGUE MAGAZINE, November-Decem- 
ber 1962 

Issue devoted to The Arts in Review. 

OPTIMIST MAGAZINE, January 1963 

When the Prom Ends. 

In Just 37 Years 1 Recreation in 2000), Muriel 
Lederer. 

"Whot Do I Do Now" (Arranging o Banquet), 
James E. Fenton. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, December 24, 1962 

Special Issue: The Bold Americon. 

TODAY'S HEALTH, January 1963 

They're Moking Music in School, Morion Egbert. 

Where Retirement Is Fun, Howard Eorle. 

How to Fish in Winter, Hank ond Vera Brad¬ 
shaw. 


The Key to Nature 

Continued from Page 66 


• Recognize that the enjoyment and 
under.standing of nature constitute a 
major recreation area and that pro- 
vision of this form of recreation among 
rural families is as important as pro- 
\isions for other forms of recreation. 

• Entourage, the inclusion of creative 
nature activities in the youth organiza¬ 
tion and in the programs of the public 
schools. 

• Attempt to extend the membership of 
rural people in our numerous nature 
and conservation club and other out¬ 
door related groups. 

• \\ ork for the establishment of puhlii 
parks and forests and the expansion of 
interpretive secures to serve rural 
people. 

• Encourage establishment In private 
landholders of recreation lands open to 
the public. 

• Stimulate nature interests as a form 
of familv recreation. Many nature ac¬ 
tivities can lie conducted at or near the 
home. 

• Do e\rr\thing in our power to pro¬ 
vide opportunity for people to develop 
perception, understanding and sensitiv 
ity to the natural beauty about us. so 
1 hat our land may remain, for ourselv es, 
our children, and our children's chi I 
dren, forever America the beautiful, ir 
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RAISE FUNDS 1 

-K-L-YI 


for your organization 


Q-U-l-C-K-L-Y 


with the 

DYNAMIC 




V, 
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CHERRYDALE FARMS 

EASTER EGGS 


Delicious cocoanut cream eggs, coated 
with mouthwatering chocolate. Beau¬ 
tifully decorated V 2 , 1 and 2 lbs. sizes 
—individually boxed. 

SELL FOR 50c —$1.00 —$1.75 
Popular smaller eggs in 
4 fast-selling vorieties. 

OR, CHOOSE FROM 12 OTHER 
CHERRYDALE FARMS FAVORITES 

• Cashew Butter Crunch 

• Virginia Peanut Crunch 

• Cashew Patties 

• Old Fashioned Sparkling Mints 

• Krispie Nuggets 
» English Toffee 

• Chocolate Biscane Bisque 

• Private Stock Asstd. Chocolates 

• Nutarama Glace 

• Milk Chocolate Almond Bar 

• Fruit Cubes 

o Forget-Me-Nots 


5^ STAR PLAN 


IDEAL FOR TEAMS AND CLUBS 

Over the past 20 years the time-tested CHFRRYDALE FARMS 
PLAN has helped thousands of churches, schools, youth and 
fraternal groups, service clubs, etc. — raise more than 
^ $20,000,000 for worthwhile activities, buildings, equipment, 

uniforms, camps, and other activities. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS FOR YOU 

if FREE FUND RAISING HELP — New manual tells how to organ¬ 
ize and conduct campaign to raise the funds you need. 
if TOP SELECTION OF BEST SELLERS — Choose from 14 quolity, 
doiry fresh CHERRYDALE FARMS CONFECTIONS mode in our own 
kitchens — all beautifully packaged. Quality means re-orders and 
more profits. 

I if FREE ORGANIZATION LABELS — To identify and advertise your 
group with each package sold, and encouroge re-orders. 

if FREE BONUS MERCHANDISE — Extra case of CHERRYDALE 
FARMS CONFECTION with every 50 cases shipped. 
if FREIGHT PREPAID SHIPMENTS — On 12 or more cases. 30 days 
credit to established organizations. 


ORGANIZATION OFFICERS: 

Send coupon today for FREE candy samples, Fund Raising Manual, 
and details on the CHERRYDALE FARMS "5-STAR" PLAN. 


E. CHERRY SONS & CO., INC., S230 BALTIMORE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 43, PA. 


Please send details an CHERRYDALE FARMS "5-STAR'' FUND RAISING 
PLAN, and candy samples to:— 
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NEW 


NEW 


ABC SLIDE 


A<tare«4 hy the ynunper chlWren 
** eften everleeke*! rn many 
playgrounds. Iileal fer unsuper 
vised play areas. 


NEW f , 

CAPTAIN’S t J 
DECK r( - ' r l 


• t 
' i 
t i 
f 


Hours of imaginative 
play and much needed ^ 
exercise for any num¬ 
ber of sea faring skip¬ 
pers. You'll have no trouble signing on a full crew when the 
Miracle Captain's Deck drops anchor on your playground. 


STEAM 

ENGINE 

CLIMBER 


f*ere comes the Miracle Steam Engine Climber 
. heading right for the hearts of young, eager 
engineers. No child will want to miss this train 
that moves only through the fertile fields of his 
magination. Plenty of places to climb aboard, too 
. . from the top of the smoke stack to the back 
of the cab. Watch ’em make tracks to your play¬ 
ground when the Miracle Steam Engine Climber 
oulis in! 


NOTHING 

ATTRACTS ^ 
THEM % 


MIRACLE 



Fresh off the press! Our 
new 4-co/or, 32-page 
catalog. Features the 
complete line of Miracle 
playground equipment. 
Mail coupon today for 
your FREE copy. 


MIRACLE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
GRINNELL 18, IOWA 
Please send me at once: 

□ Literature and prices on this new Miracle equipment 

G New catalog on Miracle playground equipment | 

□ Free playground planning service information i 

NAME _[ 

ADDRESS - _ _j 

CITY ......„...... . . . J 

STATE_ _-___—-- j 

_J 
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ONAL RECREATION AS 


CAMPING and 
OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 








ITinW I .THE PRO-APPROVED 

PRACTICE METHOD TO IMPROVE GOLFING SKILLS 


TEACH GOLF IN GYMS, SCHOOLS, 
RECREATION CENTERS 

The first proctical golf teacher ever devised! Allows indoor or 
outdoor practice with or without close supervision. Now you con 
make golf instruction on integral port of your physical 
education program at surprisingly little cost! 



USE ANYWHERE! 

• Schools—Gyms ♦ Recreotioi 

- At Home • Rehobilitc 

• Military Organizations 


Recreation Centers 
Rehabilitation Centers 


"Improve Your Golf with GOLF MASTER 


Endorsed by ja 
World Famous t 
leading Pros! 


■ Q 9 o 

Gene Littlcr Mickey Wright Stan Leonard 


HI 
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- Extra Durable 
> Resilient, 
No-scrotch base 
■ Made far rugged. 


► GU-FMASTER.Jr 
Ideal For 
Young Beginners! 

Teach proper galf habits early! This 
exact replica of Golfmaster, Sr. is 
scaled for use by youngsters from 6 to 1 4 
years. Easily visible, graphic explanations 
of golf basics on center platform and upright. 

FREE! Authoritatively written “Digest 
of Golf Basics” plus 3 plastic practice 
balls with every set! 


,HC Sportsmaster co "°' a " on 

3146 E. Jefferson Ave. • Detroit 7, Mich. 


Write for free full-color 
brochure and complete 
price information. 


STAGECRAFT PORTABLE OUTDOOR SHELL 

Symphony and Band Enclosure for Park and Beach Locations 



Photogroph, courtesy of the Philadelphio Orchestro Association. 

THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA REHEARSING IN A STAGECRAFT PORTABLE OUT¬ 
DOOR SYMPHONY SHELL ERECTED FOR A SPECIAL CONCERT AT GARDEN STATE 
(PARK, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


DEVELOPED BY STAGECRAFT 

Designers and Consultants in the field 
of Musical Acoustics. 

• Portable Outdoor Shells 

• Indoor Symphony Enclosures 

• Touring Recital Shells 

• Sound Reinforcement Systems 

• Musical Acoustic Consulting Services 

For further information write: 

| STAGECRAFT CORP. Div. 6-B | 

I 25 Bolden Avenue, Norwalk, Connecticut | 

I Nome 

I 

| Organization 
. Address 

! c; *y 
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CHERRYDALE FARMS 

EASTER EGGS 

Delicious cocoonut cream eggs, coated 
with mouthwatering chocolate. Beau¬ 
tifully decorated Vi, 1 and 2 lbs. sizes 
—individually boxed. 

SELL FOR 50c —$1.00 —$1.75 
Popular smaller eggs in 
4 fast-selling varieties. 

OR, CHOOSE FROM 12 OTHER 
CHERRYDALE FARMS FAVORITES 

• Cashew Butter Crunch 

• Virginia Peanut Crunch 

• Cashew Patties 

• Old Fashioned Sparkling Mints 

• Krispie Nuggets 

• English Toffee 

• Chocolate Biscane Bisque 

• Private Stock Asstd. Chocolates 

• Nutarama Glace 

• Milk Chocolate Almond Bar 

• Fruit Cubes 

• Forget-Me-Nots 


for your organization 
with the 

DYNAMIC 

5^ STAR PLAN 


IDEAL FOR TEAMS AND CLUBS 

Over the past 20 years the time-tested CHERRYDALE FARMS 
PLAN has helped thousands of churches, schools, youth and 
fraternal groups, service clubs, etc. — raise more than 
i $20,000,000 for worthwhile activities, buildings, equipment, 
uniforms, camps, and other activities. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS FOR YOU 

FREE FUND RAISING HELP — New manual tells how to organ¬ 
ize and conduct campaign to raise the funds you need. 

TOP SELECTION OF BEST SELLERS — Choose from 14 quality, 
dairy fresh CHERRYDALE FARMS CONFECTIONS mode in our awn 
kitchens — all beautifully packaged. Quality means re-orders and 
more profits. 

FREE ORGANIZATION LABELS — To identify and advertise your 
group with eoch package sold, and encourage re-arders. 

FREE BONUS MERCHANDISE — Extra case of CHERRYDALE 
FARMS CONFECTION with every 50 cases shipped. 

FREIGHT PREPAID SHIPMENTS —On 12 or more cases. 30 days 
credit to established organizations. 

ORGANIZATION OFFICERS: 

Send coupon today for FREE candy samples, Fund Raising Manual, 
and details on the CHERRYDALE FARMS "5-STAR" PLAN. 


E. CHERRY SONS & CO., INC., 5230 BAITIMORE AVENUE. PHIIADEIPHIA 43, PA. 

Please send details on CHERRYDALE FARMS '5-STAR" FUND RAISING 
PLAN, and candy samples ta:— 


STREET ADDRESS- 


ZONE STATE- 


ORGANIZATION- 


March, 1963 
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Advertising Manager 
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On the Cover 

Tenting Tonight. A fragrant, crack¬ 
ling campfire pushes hack the forest 
lark at Lake Sa'quin. Florida, and 
holds this cozy little family spellbound 
jus| before bedtime. Photo courtesy 
Florida State News Bureau. 

Next Month 

April means sudden showers, the first 
robin, a timid sun, planning for sum¬ 
mer, and the Playground Issue of Rec¬ 
reation. Items about current pla\- 
ground projects, administration, and 
facilities will be interspersed with arti¬ 
cles on other subjects, including the 
story of the historical background and 
relationship of the INational Recreation 
Association and the American Recrea¬ 
tion Society, a "how-to” article about 
Milwaukee’s excellent year-round tennis 
program, and another on the successful 
use of volunteers on the playgrounds in 
Trulianola, loAva. A statement by George 
Rutler reports on the experimentation 
with surfacing on school playgrounds in 
Los Angeles, and "Parkland Prospect¬ 
ing” by M. D. Morris explains how to 
use aerial photograph) in choosing 
parklands. “Games That Teach Fail 
Play” by Rhoda W. Bacmeister should 
he very helpful in training playground 
leaders and program planning; while 
“Let’s Have a Circus” by Glenn (Jack I 
Haskin of the University of Florida 
gives good basic advice on starting an 
annual circus on the playground or a 
community-wide affair which would in¬ 
clude older hoys and girls. 

Photo Credits 

Page 115. International Paper Com¬ 
pany; 117. Bill Guile). North Carolina 
Sews Bureau; 127. (top) Michigan 
Conservation Department. (center) 
Florida State News Bureau. I bottom 
right) Loree Ilortman. I bottom left) 
Vermont Development Commission: 
133, American Forest Products Indus¬ 
tries; 140, North Carolina News Bu¬ 
reau. 


due April [ 

ELEMENTS OF PARK 
AND RECREATION ADMINISTRATION 

CHARLES E. OOELL, Park and Recreation Consultant 

Thi* Itook mm*lute;* recreation with park?* and public ground owned ami operated 
b> all le\eE of go\eminent. It Higgt^N ;i philosophical background for park and 
recreation administration. Designed for a \ear’s enurse in [Kirk management 
recreation, it is also of value for short courses, seminars, professional u*-e ami 
reference. 

due March 

PROGRAMS FOR OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

WILLIAM H. FREEBERG and LOREN E. TAYLOR, Southern Illinois University 
l sefnl principles and techniques, types of outdoor programs, tlie strengthening 
of the conventional subject areas hy outdoor study and activity, and linally. ap¬ 
plications to special interest groups are explored in this hook. 

March lVto'.i. 45V pages. $5.75 

PHILOSOPHY OF OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

WILLIAM H. FREEBERG and LOREN E. TAYLOR, Southern Illinois University 
This text is devoted entirely lo the hroad Held of education outside the classroom. 

IV 61. 417 pages. $5.75 

BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


426 South Sixth Street Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


WHITE FOAM FLOATS 



End your swim lane marker problems! 


Ethafoam markers never require painling. They 
are made of a white spongey malerial lhal requires 
no upkeep, is extremely buoyanl, non-porous and 
and absorbs no water. 

Center-drilled, they come complete with washers: 
4" Diameter—9" long 70c 

4" Diameter—6" long 50c 

5/16 Poly Rope—5^ foot, or 
$40.00 per M feet 

Michigan Institutional Supply 

9006 Jos. Campau Detroit 12, Mich. 

_ FREE _ 

CATALOG! 

48 PAGES. 

Most Complete Source 



GYMNAST™ 

EQUIPMENT 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO., INC. 

:50 West Sixth St„ San Pedro, Calif. 


BLACKOUTS SKETCHES - BITS 

Comedy fill-ins for ramp shows, min¬ 
strels. amateur produetionffl ele. Write 
for catalog and deserihe your needs. 

SHOW-BIZ COMEDY SERVICE 

(Dept. R) 

65 Parkway Court Brooklyn 3S, N. Y. 



Add us to your staff 
by renting films from 

SWANK’S 


Write for our latest list of new releases 
of wholesome, entertaining movies. 

KEEP POSTED on what's new in movies. 
Mail this coupon loday. 

□ send list of new movie releases 

□ add my name to your mailing list 

N ame.._ 

Address__ 

City_State_ 

SWANK Motion Pictures, Inc. 

621 North Skinker, St. Louis 30, Missouri 
PArkview 6-3333 


DIRECTORS... 

CAMP AND PLAYGROUND 

IMPRINTED T-Shirls — Sweat Shirts — Jackets 
AWARDS — INCENTIVES — MONEY-MAKERS 

• Write for complete Free Catalog 9 

American Knitwear & Emblem Mf rs. 
Plaistow 4, New Hampshire 


March. 1963 
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London is both historic and lovely 


Just imagine this! 

A real-life cruise 

around the world 
for you in 1963 

Now you can travel completely around the 
world with a group of people who will share 
your interests and fun—people you’li really 
like You’ll share the excitement of traveling 
on a fine cruise ship, reserved deluxe buses 
modern jet piancs. You can enjoy meeting 
with other youth workers in foreign lands 
see important people and places on five con¬ 
tinents, Best of all, you can do all this at 
a price far below usual for a lour this ex¬ 
tensive. 

You can sail either late-June or early Octo¬ 
ber from America's West Coast and, as you 
enjoy the sunny days at sea look forward to 
Honolulu, the Fiji's. Australia, Ceylon. Aden 
and many other wonderful iands. When you 
arrive In Europe, your own bus and courier 
will be waiting to take you through the beau¬ 
tiful countryside to many famous cities. In 
December your final adventure will be a jet 
flight across the Atlantic to New York. Col¬ 
lege credit may be earned during summer 
tour: also summer route may vary slightly. 
How can these tours offer all this at a far- 
below-usual cost? (Minimum tour cost just 
$1475.) We do tt by traveling outside the busy 
tourist season, when prices are lower We 
take advantage of lower rates to groups. W"e 
work with expert travel planners, who know 
how to save your money and still obtain 
quality in transportation and accommoda¬ 
tions. 

Your place on the 1S63 Rnund-ihe-World tour 
Is waiting. It can lie the trip you've dreamed 
of—fun, new friends, time to sightsee and 
learn, to rest and to play. 

Write Now For Free Tour Brochure 


Mary & Howard Galloway Dept. R 
Dept. R, Camping Magazine 
1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Please send Round-the-World Tour 
data, without obligation. 

Name ., 

Street 

City. . 

June Sailing Q Oct. Sailing □ 


LETTERS 


Private an<l Public Interest 

Sir: 

1 read the Letters to the Editor writ¬ 
ten by Kick Lambakis (November. 
1962) and Peter A. Deintel (December, 
1962) with much interest. I feel that 
Mr. Lambakis’ thoughts are most sound 
and worthwhile and that private clulis 
have always and will continue to serve 
and to satisfy definite needs of many of 
our citizens in a positive manner. Pri 
\ate clubs are in somewhat the same 
category as commercial recreation, in 
that the participants are paying a defi¬ 
nite price foi the recreation of their 
choice. Certainly, they are more restric¬ 
tive and. frankly. I hope I never see the 
day when an individual cannot, with a 
clear conscience, join any nonsubver¬ 
sive organization that will accept him. 

Mr. Deimel’s statement that a public 
recreation program should he so good 
and hig that private clubs will die is im¬ 
practical for two reasons: 

• There are barely enough funds avail¬ 
able in most municipal budgets to fi¬ 
nance their present operations and the 
taxpayers are rebelling more each year 
against tax increases: therefore, it will 
he most difficult to justify increasing 
budgets enough so that recreation de¬ 
partments can actively compete with 
private clubs in the provision of serv¬ 
ices and facilities. 

• Many of ovrr citizens are not inter¬ 
ested in, and have no real need for, a 
public recreation program because they 
are able to and wish to pay for the extra 
services that can he enjoyed through 
membership in a private club. Manv of 
these same club members are ardent 
supporters of public recreation pro¬ 
grams and serve as volunteer leaders, 
recreation commission members, fund¬ 
raisers. and otherwise. They see the 
value and need of public recreation, lint 
that does not mean that they do not want 
to have memberships in private clubs 
for their own personal benefits. 

1 here certainly is no stigma associ¬ 
ated with the desire of people to associ¬ 
ate with others of their choice, to or¬ 
ganize restricted membership clubs for 
their own personal benefit and pleasure: 
in their private lives to be segregated 
either economically or socially from 
others; these are inherent rights of ev¬ 
ery American citizen which do not exist 
in many socialistic and/or totalitarian 
countries. 

In an era when government is pro¬ 
viding more and more services that are 
the responsibility of individual citizens, 
when government is increasingly in¬ 
fringing on the rights of the business 


and economic world, when a recent sur¬ 
vey showed that only thirty-seven per¬ 
cent of a senior high-school’s students 
feel that capitalism is the best form of 
government, I strongly feel that any in¬ 
dividual who prefers to help himself 
rather than to depend on a government 
agency should be congratulated and en 
couraged to do so. 

In closing, let me emphasize that 1 
feel that public recreation is a necessary 
function of government to provide those 
services which the public cannot pro¬ 
vide for itself. It is the duty of public 
recreation not to compete with private 
and/or commercial recreation hut in¬ 
stead to supplement and to complement 
these programs. Public recreation 
should not try to create needs hut 
should attempt to satisfy those that ex¬ 
ist. With the amount of funds which are 
available for most recreation depart¬ 
ments. this will require a maximum ef¬ 
fort from those of us in the field of pub¬ 
lic recreation without our trying to 
build an empire hv taking over all rec¬ 
reation. 

Private clubs will no more cause pub¬ 
lic recreation to disappear than private 
schools, colleges, hospitals, welfare or¬ 
ganizations, et cetera will cause their 
public counterparts to disappear. 

.1. B. Gili.kttk, Director. Parks and 

Recreation Department, Wilson, 

North Carolina. 

Career Day Program 

Sirs: 

Each year throughout the United 
States “American Education Week’’ is 
conducted in thousands of different 
school systems in this great country. 
Many guidance directors present “Ca¬ 
reer Day’’ programs to enlighten and 
stimulate the thought of students on the 
various opportunities available to them 
in the near future when they graduate 
from high school. Is your local recrea¬ 
tion agency being represented? 

The Thirteenth Annual Career Day 
held in Sayre, Pennsylvania, is the only 
one of this type held in this valley area 
which consists of three school systems, 
and much work and preparation is done 
to present a well-rounded program for 
the students. Speakers come from all 
walks of life representing various 
schools and colleges, law firms, social 
and welfare work, state and federal 
government employee organizations, 
business and industry, radio and tele¬ 
vision. 1 feel that the recreation people 
must make a strong effort to he heard 
and represented. As professionals, we 
must make it a point to be part of these 
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•areer-day programs or we face the loss 
>f the best qualified students to the other 
professions. The opportunity for our 
program presented itself when I wel¬ 
comed Mrs. Joan Yatiuzzi to the Sayre 
School System as guidance director. I 
had been evaluating these career pro¬ 
grams that I had been part of the past 
several years. She welcomed my interest 
and scheduled our program. ‘‘Careers in 
Recreation,” which is held each year for 
senior high school students during 
American Education Week. 

After I had given the program con¬ 
siderable thought and placed several 
phone calls, 1 came up with this solution. 
Our valley is located in northeastern 
Pennsylvania and southern New York, 
comprising the communities of Athens 
and Sayre, Pennsylvania, and Waverly, 
New York, encompassing nearly twenty 
thousand people and blessed with three 
separate municipal recreation depart¬ 
ments. The three directors, Clarence 
Hunsinger of Athens, Paul Rohn of 
Waverly, and 1, discussed the oppor¬ 
tunity to present a program to the Sayre 
students on Career Day. Each member 
of the panel was to present a ten-minute 
topic on the program, followed by a 
question-and-answer period. 

Mr. Hunsinger introduced the stu¬ 
dents to the subject and gave out printed 
material reproduced from the National 
Recreation Association. He briefly de¬ 
scribed some of the duties of various 
positions in the recreation field; also 
covered the recreation professional and 
his relationship to the changes in so¬ 
ciety. Mr. Bohn followed with the neces¬ 
sary qualifications, preparation, re¬ 
quirements to enter the various col¬ 
leges; conditions on the job; and some 
of the salary schedules. My presenta¬ 
tion included chances for advancement, 
related occupations, advantages and dis¬ 
advantages, and typical places of em¬ 
ployment. 

Eighteen very interested students 
listened and responded with questions 
so numerous that our time ran out with¬ 
out a chance for final summary. This is 
amazing in that 1 have been associated 
with other conferences such as this for 
the past few' years and questions from 
the students are almost unheard of. Al¬ 
though some of the questions were typi¬ 
cal of teenagers, their over-all insight 
into the field showed the program to he 
well worthwhile. 

ft was the considered opinion of the 
panel that if your local school district 
does not sponsor a program such as this, 
you should encourage it and be sure to 
be a part of recruiting youngsters to en¬ 
able our profession to expand in rela¬ 
tion to the expanding needs of our 
society. 

Francis N. Tokar, Director, Sayre 

Recreation Commission, Sayre, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


IMPORTANT INFORM AT ION 


for 


FUND RAISING COMMITTEES 


Site Sutetet and \\Jatj to Sand Idaisinff 


from 


dbutch 'Mlaid 

Qualify 

Confection kitchens 


W ith top-quality, top-value, and top-profit 
Party-Time Assortment 
you double your 
Fund Raising Potential 


\ our group makes a $.40 minimum on each $1.00 sale 
with this delightful confection assortment 
covered with pure milk chocolate 


One-pound Party Time Assortment is designed 
for and sold by fund-raising groups exclusively 
It is NEVER sold in stores 


Give your group a lift with this sure-fire winner 
for your most successful fund-raising campaign ever 


Mail in Coupon 
for 

Complete 

Information 

on 

She Sweet and ddasu / l htij 

to 


% nJ aiJ/n 


Mr. Philip Emaus 

DutchMaid Quality Confection Kitchens 
60 Clifton Blvd. 

Clifton, New Jersey 

Name. . 

Address .. . 

City . State . 

Organization ... 

Phone . 

Age—if under 21 


March, 1963 
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Chase-Park Plaza Hotel 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Seplember 29 - Weber 4,1963 


45 th Notional Recreation Congees 

Sponsored by: 

AMERICAN RECREATION SOCIETY and NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATIO 

' -v with the cooperation ot: 

ST. LOUIS DEPARTMENT OF PARKS. RECREATION and FORESTRY, ST. LOUIS COUNTY DEPARTMEI 
OF PARKS *ND RECREATION. MISSOURI STATE PARK BOARD, MISSOURI PARK and RECREATE 
ASSOCIATION and the FEDERATION OF NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS FOR riECREAT 

Congress Otiice: 

8 WEST EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK • GRamercy 5-7100 • CHARLES E. HARTSOE, Secreti 


3NGKESS POLICY COMMITTEE: 

osepta Prendergait, Chairman 
Ixecutive Director 
Jatianal Recreation Association 
)r. Edith L. Ball, Vice-Chairman 
‘resident 

American Recreation Society 

-Its. Edward G. Brungard 

Jirector 
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lay R. Butler 
Ixecutive Director 
Imerican Recreation Society 
tilo F. Christiansen 
‘resident, Federation ot National 
Professional Organizations 
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Tadley Irwin 
tecreation Supervisor 
Missouri State Park Board 
Vayne Kennedy 

commissioner. St. Louis County Dept. 

of Parks and Recreation 
Vllliam L. Landahl 
Representative 

Missouri Park and Recreation 
Association 

Jeverly Shellield 

Chairman, National Advisory Council 
Jatlanal Recreation Association 
vdward. H. Thacker 
^esldenl-Elect 

Vmerican Recreation Society 
Arthur Williams 
Associate Executive Director 
National Recreation Association 

Members ot the Executive Committee 


DNGRESS PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 


itewart Case, Chairman 
'irst Vice-President 
Vmerican Recreation Society 
Jeverly Shellield, Vice-Chairman 
National Advisory Council 
National Recreation Association 
ames E. Heath 
Commissioner at Recreation 
>t. Louis Dept, of Parks, 

Recreation & Forestry* 

Gloria Holland 
Representative 

Missouri Park and Recreation 
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Wayne Kennedy 
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National Recreation Association 
Edward H» Thacker 
President-Elect 

American Recreation Society 


ST. LOUIS — September 29 to October 4, 1963 

TO: All professional reereators, volunteer ami eivie leaders con¬ 

cerned with reerealion. 

FROM: .National Recreation Congress Policy ami Program Commit¬ 
tees. 

RE: 15th NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 

I lie Loth National Recreation ( ongress will com cue in St. Louis, 
Missouri, from September 29 to Oetoher 4. 1963 at the Chase-Park Plaza 
Hotel. 

Tile National Recreation Conliess is the only national meeting at 
which professional and volunteer recreation leaders and civic leaders con¬ 
cerned with recreation get together to discuss problems, trends, chal¬ 
lenges. and new techniques directed toward helping all Americans make 
the most of their expanding leisure time. 

All meetings and exhibits will he held at the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, 
one of the largest and (inest hotel convention facilities west of ihe Mis¬ 
sissippi. Direetti across the street from the headquarters hotel is beauti¬ 
ful Forest Park which contains within its fourteen hundred acres three 
golf courses, tennis courts, bridle paths, die Steinberg Memorial leeskat- 
ing Rink, the new St. Louis Planetarium, the Municipal Opera, die world- 
famous Zoo. the Jewel liox. Art Museum, and Jefferson Memorial housing 
tin; Lindbergh trophies. 

Full housing information and detailed plans on the Congress pro¬ 
gram will he announced in the near future. In the meantime, mark your 
calendars and plan to he witli ns in St. Louis for the 43th National Rec¬ 
reation Congress. 
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WHY 

ATTEND 


she 45th l j(tttonuf 
Recreation (f 


on area 


THIS 

YEAR 

? 



T oday, as never before, the reereation movement is 
faced with challenges that must he met, changes of 
concept that must be accepted if we are to keep pace 
with the expanding leisuie and recreation needs of the na¬ 
tion. These challenges are re-emphasized in the following 
statements by outstanding authorities: 

“The nation stands on the threshold of tremendous devel¬ 
opments in recreation, greater than for two generations. If 
the challenges of the future are to he met successfully all 
concerned must all work together without confusion or con¬ 
flict.”— Dr. Luther Gulick, 

“We must prepare to live in a world in which the only 
certainty is change and where leisure is at the core, rather 
than the fringe, of life.”— John Diebold (the man who 
coined the word automation ). 

“Recreation leaders and specialists, in a profession which 
has the greatest potential for survival, must stop talking 
about the changing world of some future time . . . the world 
has already changed . . . Individuals continue to read article 
after article about startling inventions of the next ten or 
twenty years, while each lives in a world that science and 
technology has already remodeled. The problems of this 
changed world are the problems of the recreation move¬ 
ment.”—D r. Ethel J. Alpenfels. 

“Our already overcrowded national parks and recreation 
areas will have twice as many visitors ten years from now. 
If w'e do not plan today for the future growth of these and 
other great natural assets—not only parks and forests hut 
wildlife and wilderness preserves, and water projects of all 
kinds—our children and their children will be poorer in 


every sense of the word.”—P resident John 1 Kennedy. 

"Wise use of leisure time—to which outdoor recreation 
can contribute so much -is of enormous importance in main¬ 
taining our strongest weapon in even a space-age arsenal— 
the American Character."— Laurance S. Rockefeller. 

“Our task, in onr 20th century society, the subtle challenge 
we face and one which is as important as anv other, is how 
we learn to use our leisure time, learn to conserve the very 
best of human values, how we leant to recreate the indi¬ 
vidual. The conservation of natural resources and the con¬ 
servation of our human resources—and 1 no longer draw 
a line between them—challenges the very best in us."— Sec¬ 
retary of the In terior. Stew art L. Uoall. 

“The image of America as a nation of pill swallowers and 
pin cushions could be drastically changed if there were a 
more universal recognition and application of recreation as 
good therapy and good preventive medicine."— Dr. Joseph 
R. Wolffe. 

r rV> meet these challenges effectively, new knowledge must 
he gained, trends must he identified, issues and prob¬ 
lems must he examined and analyzed, new methods and tech¬ 
niques developed and. where necessary, existing concepts 
modified and changed. Every recreator, hoard member, and 
civic leader concerned with recreation bears a responsibility 
in this process. 

This is whv the National Recreation Congress, as the edu¬ 
cational forum for the recreation field, is important. I’lan 
now to attend! 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


CAMPING 

as related to 

LEISURE 

Alexander Reid Martin, M.D., D.P.M. 

/Damping under sensitized leadership has an essential, in- 
^ dispensable role to play In preparing our children to 
make creative and wise use of their free unstructured time. 
I want to share with you certain concerns and convictions, 
because they touch upon a potentiality of the camping ex¬ 
perience that is not sufficiently realized. These particular 
concerns have been strong!) expressed In outstanding rep¬ 
resentatives in the social, medical and physical sciences and 
disciplines. 

We are concerned o\er the faet that too main people in 
this eountry cannot adapt themselves in a wholesome manner 
to the wealth of free time now available. 

W e are concerned over the fact that an increasing num¬ 
ber of patients of all ages, with neurotic symptoms, head¬ 
aches, tensions, anxieties, ami nervousness, are not relieved 
by holidays, vacations and free tune in the great outdoors. 
On the contrary, their condition actually becomes intensi¬ 
fied and aggravated. I)r. C. Knight Aldrich, professor of 
psychiatry at the I niversity of Chicago* sees more contra¬ 
indications than indications to yacations for the tense and 
nervous patient. Oreat numbers of our people in the every¬ 
day- yvalk of life have a mild form of maladaptation to free 
time. They are the Sunday or yyeekeud neurotics, which 
Boris I'regel past-president of \ey\ i ork Academy of Sci¬ 
ence called the “leisure stricken and Arthur Schlcsinger of 
Harvard called the "spiritually unemployed.’ - 

W e are concerned over the fact that those in public health 
and mental hygiene have not grasped the magnitude of this 
adaptation problem and have made few efforts to study and 
remove the causes and symptoms of maladaptation or to 
improve our capacity for healthy adaptation. 

We are concerned because, although we know that this 
maladaptation must somehow be related to inadequate prep¬ 
aration and upbringing, the nation's vopfh-fitness program 
has placed no emphasis on preparing our children for 
healthy adaptation to free time—on educating them for life 
off-the-job. When we think in terms of youth fitness, we 

Dp, Martin is consulting psychiatrist oj the Children's Hit 
Society and a member oj the A ew > ork City ) onth Board. 
This niutenal is the introductory remarks of his address to 
the American Camping Convention in A'eic York City in 
1962 j I From the jail address as published in the December 
1962 issue oj Camping Magazine J 


must ask the question, lit for what? We will do everything 
we can to make our children fit for effort, struggle, and the 
hard work that lies ahead, but we must be equally concerned 
with making our children fit for leisure. Because only those 
prepared and fit for work and leisure will survive as creative 
individuals. Those who have been made fit for work alone, 
and have lost their capacity for adapting to free time, will 
exist as sterile robots, alienated from life and from them¬ 
selves, living vicariously, compulsively seeking over-stimula¬ 
tion from the extreme, the violent, the lurid, and the maca¬ 
bre. We are beginning to see the outlines of this grim pic¬ 
ture of maladaptation in much of today’s social pathology. 

W e are concerned because we have apparently forgotten 
the advice of the great philosophers and the great educators 
of the past and the present. There was Aristotle, who said: 
"The goal of all education is the wise use of leisure.'’ And 
over two thousand years later. Lord James of Rushholme, 
high master of Manchester Grammar School, during the re¬ 
cent British elections, has said: “The goal of all schools and 
universities, the goal of all those responsible for the upbring¬ 
ing of our children and youth, should he the rediscovery of 
leisure.’" 

Permit me now to voice some of my convictions: 

1 am convinced that yve are born with capacities for 
healthy adaptation to free time. These are freely manifested 
in healthy childhood. Sad to relate, they have been sup¬ 
pressed. distorted, and penerted by the extreme pressures, 
and the inappropriate values which characterize a world 
oriented exclusively to work. 

1 am convinced that the camp experience provides the 
greatest opportunity to protect children from these extremes. 
We can greatly offset these excessive pressures and help the 
child to retain his adaptive capacities for free time, allow 
him to develop and exercise them, and:; if he has lost them, 
we can help him to rediscover them. 

1 am convinced that the mere provision of more and more 
eanqis and outdoor resources, increased attendance and fre¬ 
quent contact with nature will not in and of themselves, lead 
to healthy adaptation. In other words, the unquestionable 
value of camping as the best and most natural means of edu¬ 
cating the child to use his free time yvholesomely. is only 
potential in nature. 

I am convinced that only through a well-sensitized staff 
nan this great potentiality of the camping experience be fully- 
realized. 

I urge you then to consider the following as the basic and 
primary function of all camp personnel—to provide a camp¬ 
ing experience that will prepare the child physically, psy¬ 
chologically. emotionally and spiritually for the free time 
that lies ahead. The setting is ideal, the time propitious. This 
experience will help the child to determine his adaptation 
patterns of the future. A healthy adjustment to free unstruc¬ 
tured time will find expression in a healthy adjustment to the 
yvorld of work. In psychological testing and screening for 
major and minor positions in all walks of life, an applicant’s 
aptitude for free time will furnish the best gauge of his 
personality— particularly for his stability initative, and 
ingenuity. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


► New agreement: According to an 
announcement on February 1, the U.S. 
Departments of Agriculture and the In¬ 
terior have developed a new joint con¬ 
servation policy to help implement the 
outdoor recreation program of the Ad¬ 
ministration. In a communication to 
President Kennedy, signed by Secre¬ 
taries Orville L. Freeman and Stewart 
L. Udall, they say in part, “We have 
reached agreement on a broad range of 
issues which should enable our depart¬ 
ments to enter into a 'new era of coop¬ 
eration’ in the management of federal 
lands for outdoor recreation. This 
agreement settles issues which have long 
been involved in public controversy; we 
have closed the hook on these disputes 
and are now ready to harmoniously im¬ 
plement the agreed-upon solutions.” 
They have followed up the announce¬ 
ment by stating that, if Congress ap¬ 
proves, two new National Recreation 
Areas and a new National Seashore 
Area may be established as a result. 
The latter is the Oregon Dunes National 
Seashore, a thirty-five thousand-acre 
tract along the- central Oregon coast, 
which has been under the protection 
and management of the Forest Service. 
Under the proposal, it would be admin¬ 
istered by the National Park Service 
under the same criteria as National Rec¬ 
reation Areas. President Kennedy has 
hailed this sweeping agreement as a 
“milestone in conservation progress.” 

► Formation of a nationwide citizens 
committee to help meet the growing out 
door recreation needs of the American 
people was announced on February $ 
by Laurance S. Rockefeller at a lunch¬ 
eon attended by members of Congress 
and the Administration and leaders of 
civic, conservation, and other organiza¬ 
tions. He said that, since the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis¬ 
sion Report was presented, a good start 
has been made “toward the goal pro¬ 
viding for the myriad outdoor recrea¬ 
tion wants and needs” of the nation 
through the year 2000. “Perhaps for 
the first time,” he continued, “there has 
been recognition of the full dimension 
of the subject of outdoor recreation— 
that it isn’t just for fun, that involved 
in it is the kind of America we have and 
w ant to have, and the kind of people w'e 
are and are likely to become.” 

► The first laisor conference ft his¬ 
tory on the problems surrounding the 
constructive use of leisure time has been 
announced for the Eighth Annual Na¬ 
tional AFL-CIO National Conference on 
Community Services to be held March 
31-April 4 at the Commodore Hotel in 
New York City. The theme of the meet¬ 


ing will be “The Shorter Work Week 
and Leisure Time,” and speakers will 
include August Ileckscher and Laurance 
S. Rockefeller. Leo Perlis, CSA direc¬ 
tor, says, “We w T ant to raise the level of 
public understanding of the importance 
of leisure time in our automated society 
and explore sensible proposals for com¬ 
munity action.” 

► A JUDGE WANTS PLAYGROUNDS to re¬ 
place slums, according to the Newark, 
New Jersey, Star-Ledger of February 
10. He holds that more public recrea¬ 
tion is a vital factor in reducing juvenile 
delinquency and that, under good guid¬ 
ance, youngsters will not turn to crime, 
judge Henry S. Waldman of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, is a former judge of the 
Union County Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court. Addressing the Elmora 
Kiwanis Club, he said, “Our citizens 
should tear down some of the rotten 
slum housing so that decent buildings 
with play areas may rise in their place.” 

► The number of National Recreation 
Association Affiliates and Associates 
reached an all-time high in January 
1963, with 2,039 Affiliates and 4,717 
Associates. Roth are increasing steadily 

—the former having jumped 133, the 
latter 376, in one year. 

► Joint financing. The Department of 
the Interior and the Federal Aviation 
Agency will jointly finance the con¬ 
struction of an airport near Grand Can¬ 
yon National Park, Arizona, under an 
agreement signed by Secretary of the 
Interior Udall and EAA Administrator 
N. E. Ilalaby. This is the first time the 
Park Service has cooperated in financ¬ 
ing the construction of such a facility, 
Secretary Udall said. 

► Recommended legislation: A Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Rill has 
just been sent to Congress by President 
Kennedy “to help the states and the 
federal government meet rapidly in¬ 
creasing public demands for more out¬ 
door recreation areas and facilities.” 
This is to provide grants-in-aid to the 
states on a matching basis and monies 
to acquire certain federal lands. The 
fund would be financed largely on a 
pay-as-you-go basis from entrance, ad¬ 
mission, or other recreation user fees at 
federal land and water areas, from the 
sale of federal surplus real property, 
and from the proceeds of the existing 
four-cent tax on marine gasoline and 
special motor fuels used in pleasure 
boats. The grants-in-aid funds for com¬ 
prehensive state planning would be 
available to the states on a fifty-fifty 
matching basis. The proposed legisla¬ 
tion is an outgrow’th of the recommen¬ 


dations of the Outdoor Recreation Re¬ 
sources Review Commission. 

► Lonnv. A Citizens’ Lobby for the Out 

doors is the topic of an article by Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall in 
the February 1963 issue of Park Mainte¬ 
nance. He says, “Everywhere today, citi¬ 
zens arc on the move to preserve our 
green legacy. They have a rich tradi¬ 
tion of precedence for such action. . . 

The battlefield where Jackson stood oil 
the Rritish at New Orleans is today 
Chalmette National Historical Park— 
but for the efforts of a determined citi¬ 
zens’ group it would be a sewage treat- 
mem plant instead. The ‘wild little is¬ 
land’ which graces the Potomac in the 
shadow of the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington. D.C. was slated for con¬ 
version into a utility storage depot be¬ 
fore friends of the late Theodore Roose¬ 
velt banded together and gave it to a 
President who was passionately partial 
to the out-of-doors.... 

“Every city, every state, every region 
needs its citizens’ band, motivated by 
zeal to preserve threatened native 
grounds, by desire to support intelli¬ 
gent zoning laws, by the determination 
to pass on to their children the green 
legacy they themselves have known.” 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► Study results. The National Per¬ 
sonnel and Salary Study conducted by 
the National Recreation Association 
during 1962 involved reports from 880 
cities which identified over ten thousand 
professional full-time year-round recre 
ation personnel. Returns were tabulated 
from all states except Alaska, and in¬ 
cluded Hawaii for the first time in the 
United States salary tables. The results 
of the study are reported geographically 
by the NRA’s field districts and by six 
population groups. 1'hey cover posi¬ 
tions in six major categories—execu¬ 
tives, assistant executives, general su¬ 
pervisors, specialists, community center 
directors, and leaders, and in the classi¬ 
fications set forth in the Association’s 
publication, Personnel Standards in 
Community Recreation Leadership. Sal¬ 
aries varied widely from very low to 
over $23,000. The national median was 
$7,200 for executives, which represents 
an increase of forty percent over the 
1932 figures. One quarter of the execu¬ 
tives are receiving a salary of $9,500 to 
a high of $23,028. Three districts are 
above the national median in salaries 
for all classes of positions: the Pacific 
Southw’est, the Middle Atlantic District 
and the Great Lakes. 
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► Financial aids to students offered 
by The Pennsylvania State University, 
Iniversity Park, Pennsylvania, for 
graduate study in recreation and park 
administration are as follows: 

.raduate Assistantship (Men and Wom¬ 
en). Stipend of §1,710 and exemption 
from all tuition. 

Senior Resident Counselor (Women). 
Salary $3,000 and reduced staff tuition 
rate. Services include general super¬ 
vision of residence hall. 

Staff Aide (Women). Recipients re¬ 
ceive board, room, and exemption from 
ail tuition in return for services ren¬ 
dered as resident hall supervisor. 
Resident Counselor (Men). Remission 
for hoard, room, and all tuition. Serv¬ 
ices include general supcr\ ision in a 
residence hall. 

Itradunle Grant-in-Aid. Recipients are 
exempt from all major fees. For state 
students this exemption is equivalent to 
'.00 and for out-of-state students is 
equivalent to $1,400 for a full year of 
study. 

For students desiring to prepare for 
positions as park and recreation admin¬ 
istrators, such courses are available as 
Park, Recreation and Camp Administra¬ 
tion; Park and Landscape Design; Pub¬ 
lic Personnel and Fiscal Administra¬ 
tion; Public Planning and Zoning; For¬ 
est Recreation and Management. For 
further information write to l)r. Fred 
M. Coombs, Room 244, Recreation 
Building, at the university. 

► Armed forces workshop. “Camp 
Community Recreation Programming” 
is the theme of the workshop program, 
of the Armed Forces Division of the 
North Carolina Recreation Society to be¬ 
held March 13-19 at Marston Pavilion, 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, 
North Carolina. The workshop is co¬ 
sponsored by the North Carolina Rec¬ 
reation Commission. For reservations 
write to Robert McIntyre, Recreation 
Director, Base Special Services, Camp 
Lejeune, North Carolina. ( See story of 
Marine Corps recreation program for 
dependents, “Leathernecks at Leisure,” 
Recreation. January 1963.) 

► Should taxes on marine fuel be used 
to build facilities that would aid all 
users of recreation waterways, such as 
fishermen, hunters, swimmers, and oth¬ 
ers? The Outboard Boating Club of 
America thinks so and suggests a plan 
tor using the taxes on marine fuel for 
the construction of boating facilities in 
a new booklet, Marine Fuel Taxes for 
Boating. According to this. “The avail¬ 
able public boating facilities are over¬ 
crowded and inadequate to satisfy the 
present, much less the future, demand 
imposed by the growing number of per¬ 
sons who use boats for recreation. . . . 
A consideration of the economic factors 


invohed leaies no reason to suppose 
that private enterprise alone can ever 
adequately meet this demand. A public 
responsibility exists, and a method of 
financing new developments must be 
provided. The answer: marine fuel 
taxes.” 

The booklet explains that legislation 
to apply marine fuel taxes to boating 
facilities would not mean new taxation, 
but only the earmarking of already ex¬ 
isting taxes on marine fuel for facilities 
construction. Twelve states have al¬ 
ready adopted one or more variations of 
the OBC marine fuel tax proposal. 

► A new, violent type of criminal, 
who commits crimes for kicks and is 
reckless and unskilled, is gradually re¬ 
placing the old resourceful, master 
criminal of the past, according to Dr. 
Lewis Yahlonsky, sociologist of the Uni¬ 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
With the old criminal, assault and vio¬ 
lence were used as means to an end and 
not as ends in themselves. This implied 
a knowledge of the law, of court pro¬ 
ceedings, and of police methods. 

The new criminal is more apt to be 
involved with thrills and less with the 
material profit of his crime. He has 
served no apprenticeship, as the old 
criminal had, and has little skill. 

► Vacation resorts under the ocean 
that house luxury living accommoda¬ 
tions, cocktail lounges (with fireplaces), 
and recreation centers, are slated to be a 
part of a not-too-distant future, an¬ 
nounces the Newark, New Jersey, Neus 
of February 3. Elevators will take tour¬ 
ists to the ocean floor, where small cars 
for sightseeing will be available. That 


Coming Events 

3rd Lcighton-BiiHa National 
Tennis School for Teachers, Two 
duplicate sessions, June 19-23 and 
June 24-28. For descriptive bro¬ 
chure, write Dr. Charles Wolbers, 
East Stroudsberg State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, East Stroudsberg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

National Golf Day, May 23. 
Nationnl Hobby Month, April. 
National Cherry Blossom Festi¬ 
val, April 7-13. 

Bike Safety Week, April 15-23. 
Amcriran Bicycle Month, May. 
National Arts and Crafts Month, 
May 15-June 15. 

National Recreation Month, June. 
See back cover. 

National Safe Boating Week, 
July 1 to 7. One thousand local safe 
boating committees have been estab¬ 
lished throughout the country, from 
coast to coast. 


is merely one ol the fantastic predictions 
for the world of tomorrow, made by sci¬ 
entists as today's snow-balling technol¬ 
ogy opens new vistas ahead. The paper 
quotes Steel Magazine, a metal-working 
trade magazine (February 4th issue), 
which contains the first of a series of 
eighteen articles entitled “The Big New 
Markets of the Sixties.” 

Among other developments envision¬ 
ed for Americans: we will commute to 
work by monorail, travel between cities 
on automatic electric highways, travel 
between nations via supersonic aircraft, 
and travel between planets in space cap¬ 
sules. Well heat our homes with the 
energy of the sun and the power of the 
peaceful atom, launder our clothes with 
sound waves. 

► Reservoir use. In a published report 
for 1962, the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
records that public use at reservoirs has 
jumped in one decade from 21,000.000 
visitors to 120,000,000 per year. The 
fifty major projects patronized in 1950 
have risen to more than two hundred 
reservoir projects in 1961. The lands 
and waters made available for public 
use have doubled in the same period, 
ihe development of these reservoirs in 
parts of the country which previously 
had no waterways is said to have con¬ 
tributed to the upsurge in the popularity 
of recreation boating. The Corps of 
Engineers reports 190,000 watercraft 
on their waters on one peak day. The 
reservoirs have also contributed sub¬ 
stantially to the total of our U.S. shore¬ 
line and of our recreation waters. 

► For camera clubs only: The Third 
Anscochrome of the Year Contest with 
31,000 as the grand prize for the best 
slide to be selected from six category 
winners. Each club must hold an Ansco¬ 
chrome contest to select the best 35mm 
and 2V4 square Anscochrome or Super 
Anscochrome slide. The two slides may 
then be entered in the name of the club. 
All entries must be postmarked no later 
than April 15, 1963, and each must be 
addressed to Ansco, Camera Club Serv¬ 
ices, Ringbamton, New York. For fur¬ 
ther instructions write to Ansco. 

► The new sch edule of summer and 
fall trips to Western wilderness areas 
has been announced by The Wilderness 
Society, 2144 P Street, N.W., Washing¬ 
ton 7, D.C. They will take vacationers 
to the following areas: I’ecos in the 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains, New Mex¬ 
ico, June 10-19 and September 17-26; 
Selway-Bitterroot, Idaho and Montana, 
July 15-26; Teton and Yellowstone, Wy¬ 
oming, July 15-26; Bob Marshall of 
Montana, August 2-16; Flat Tops of 
Colorado, August 15-25; Rio Grande 
and San Juan of Colorado, August 12- 
25. For specific details, write to the 
above address. 
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ALL-SEASON CAMPING 



National Parks provide 
year-round opportunities for 
outiloor adventure 


F in T11K hill'd) indj\idiuil who has the lime mid inclina¬ 
tion. olf-season camping offers delights unknown In 
most \alional Park \ isitors —a touch of pioneer li\ 
mg. close to nature, and a true wilderness expel icnce. Foi 
them the \ational Parks are ne\ei closed summon, autumn 
spring. or winter. "Hut. warns Conrad L. \\ irtli. direeto 
oi tlie National Park Service, "rugged camping experienei 
mid the necessary eipiipment are requisite* for living out 
doors in the midwinter rendition! and snow of hiahor ele 
x ations of northern parks." 

Autumn, with its distinctive coloring and clear, crisp air. 
has alwavs been a favorite time to taki to the woods. It is 
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a time for hikes, a time for learning how to cope with prim¬ 
itive conditions, a time to gain the experience required be¬ 
fore attempting to camp in snow or freezing weather. It is a 
time to enjov the quietude of the wild, to he alone with na¬ 
ture and learn of her wavs, when the parks are all hut empty 
of human life and the insects are gone. 

Spring, the time of awakening, shows a different face, ft 
may he wet and one must he prepared for rain. cold, and 
sogg\ trails— hut vegetation is coming to life, with trees, 
shrubs, and vines turning green, with the reds, pinks, and 
yellows of woodland flowers coming into bloom. The birds 
are fairly bursting their throats with spring song. And no 
camper who has ever heard the dawn chorus of birds of the 
deep forest will ever forget the sound. 

Winter conditions vary in almost every unit of the Nation¬ 
al Park system and. generally, camping is not enconraged 
when real winter sets in. \\ ith heavv snow and below-freez¬ 
ing weather, campgrounds are "winterized water is shut 
off; tables, benches, and refuse cans are stored. In those 
seetions where snow is deep, no attempt is made to keep 
roads open. The number of park personnel is reduced— 
consistent only with good maintenance—and consequently 
patrol and protection are also reduced. As a result, m plan¬ 
ning a trip, a prospective camper should write to the super¬ 
intendent of the park to he visited and will he sent a data 
sheet giving location of sites, conditions, weather, closing 
dates of campgrounds, and other information. 

Primitive-tvpe campgrounds remain open longest. Usual¬ 
ly they are close to headquarters, have pit toilets, perhaps a 
pump, but no running water. In almost every area, at any 
season, campers must supply their own fuel. lit summer and 
fall, wood or other fuel is available from concessionnaires 
or nearby towns. In winter, the camper should bring his 
own fuel, along w ith his food and other supplies. 

While a modest fee is collected at the entrance to some 
parks, there are no fees at present for camping itself A 
charge is made, however, for bathing and laundry facilities 
or where utility connections are provided for trailers. No 
site may he reserved anywhere; all are on a first-eome, first 
served basis; and stays are limited to fourteen days. 

T HOSE who seek the true wildeness, by penetrating a 
deep forest or an isolated canyon, or climbing to some 
mountain fastness, must he self-sufficient and experienced. 
Even experienced campers should make their plans known 
to the superintendent or park ranger, who will inspect 
equipment and offer guidance. No nov ice should attempt a 
wilderness trip. For him. the end of the trail may bring dis¬ 
aster, far from a water supply and far from help. 

The wilderness camper must obtain a fire permit, lie 
must confine flames to a fireplace and make sure that his 
campfire is entirely out when unattended. V hen he breaks 
camp, he must carry out incombustible trash or dispose of 
it as otherwise directed. 

Probably no park in the country offers a greater variety 
of camping than Olympic National Park in \\ ashington. in¬ 
cluding off-season. Some of the campgrounds—none highly- 


developed—are open throughout the year. For backpackers, 
shelters are scattered in the deep forest where giant conifers 
grow’. Campground living is available at Kalalock along the 
Pacific Ocean, in the rain forest along the Hob River and 
farther east along the Quinault River near Enchanted Valley. 
Tn addition, those seeking primitive camping in Olympic 
have a wide choice, along rivers, lakes, the oceanfront, or 
in the eerie green light of the rain forest where moss clings 
to tree branches and trunks and carpets the earth. Besides 
warm clothing, campers should carry rainproof wear. Olym¬ 
pic claims the wettest winter climate in continental P nited 
States on the west side of the peninsula; on the northeast 
side, however, is the driest area on the West Coast outside 
southern California. 

Across the continent, Acadia National Park, most of it 
on Mount Desert Island and a part on the rockhound coast ol 
Maine, calls for the hardiest variety of off-season eamper. 
Part of the park faces the Atlantic Ocean; its climate is 
sharpened by the cold Labrador Current. Primitive camp¬ 
ing is frequent through November, hut the road system is 
closed by snow and ice in early December and remains closed 
until May. 

M idway down the Atlantic Coast is Cape Ilatteras Nation¬ 
al Seashore, North Carolina, where campgrounds re¬ 
main open all winter and where campers are found every 
month in the. year. The three campgrounds, on Bodie Island. 
Hatteras Island, and Okracoke, are in open areas, fairly 
close to the beach, and frequently swept by high winds. Here, 
the climate is tempered by the Gulf Stream. There are few 
freezing days in midwinter, temperatures below twenty-five 
degrees are uncommon, but warm, wind-resisting clothing is 
necessary. Water is shut off usually from Christmas to 
March, but hand pumps and pit toilets are available. 

Inland, along the historic Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, a 
long, narrow National Monument stretching from Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., to Cumberland, Maryland, campers are ohliged 
to ‘‘rough it” at any season of the year. Camping spaces— 
none developed—are scattered between Cumberland and 
Seneca, Maryland, a few at ten different places in that strip 
of land close by the Potomac River, a total of 137 spaces. 

Also close to Washington. I). C., is Shenandoah National 
Park—seventy-five miles long and two to thirteen miles wide 
—in the heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 
While the Skyline Drive, which follows the crest of the 
mountains, is dosed for short periods in winter, Big Mea¬ 
dows Campground is open all year and camping through¬ 
out the park is common for nine months of the year. r Ihe 
park maintains eighteen widely scattered open shelters, each 
sleeping six persons, but these must he shared, and everyone 
must bring his own bedding. While supplies may be pur¬ 
chased in nearby communities, campers are cautioned to 
bring along camp stoves or fuel. 

At the southern end of the Blue Ridge Parkway, which 
traverses the highlands of the Appalachian Mountains, lies 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park in North Carolina 
and Tennessee, more than five hundred thousand acres of 
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Five thousand feet up. Balsam Mountain camp- 
ground , Great Smoky Mountains Xalional Park. 


one of the oldest uplands on earth. This park ranks third 
in providing, for campers, with 1.195 sites and 256 spaces. 
Except for those at highest levels, campgrounds are open all 
winter, including Smokemont. near Cherokee. North Caro¬ 
lina; Cades Cove on the Tennessee side of the park, and Elk- 
mont. near Gatlinhurg, Tennessee. These are provided with 
electricity, heated restrooms, running water, and fireplaces, 
hut fuel must he carried or purchased. Campers come all 
year, in trailers, with tents or bedrolls, and a night seldom 
passes without at least a few campers in the park, 

1 o the north of the Great Smokies is Cumberland Gap Na¬ 
tional Historical Park, in Kentucky. Tennessee, and Virginia, 
the historic gateway to the West used hv Daniel Boone and 
great numbers of pioneers. Just a short distance from the 
Wilderness Road and the town of Cumberland (Jap is the 
campground with 166 spaces for primitive-type camping, at 
an ele\ ation of twelve hundred feet. The climate here is com¬ 
parable to that of the Great Smokies. 

To the west, near Bowling Green. Kentucky, is Mammoth 
Cave National Park, with thirty-seven camping sites avail¬ 
able, which are open all winter although wrnter is turned oil 
during freezing weather. Groups, such as the Boy Scouts, 
frequently spend a winter weekend camping, and combine 
outdoor activities with an educational tour of the cave, which 
is equally pleasant at all seasons. Heated cottages are avail¬ 
able throughout the year, as well as a hotel and lodge, and 
present plans call for enlargement of camping facilities. 

W INTER is the main season at Everglades National Park. 

a subtropical wilderness at the southern end of Florida, 
which includes a part of the Ten Thousand Islands, dozens 
of keys, and covers more than twenty-one hundred square 
miles of land and water. Here it seldom rains in winter hut 
campers should bring some warm clothes, as well as mos¬ 
quito repellent- and a camera. 

There are two developed campgrounds at Everglades, in 


the pine woods of Tong Pine Key, six miles from the park 
entrance; and at Mamingo, on the shores of Florida Bav 
Campgrounds have tables, benches, charcoal burners, and 
water service, but no utility connections for trailers. Camp¬ 
ing in the hack country is permitted at designated locations, 
hut a campfire permit must he obtained from park head¬ 
quarters or a ranger station. The marina at Flamingo has 
facilities for boats up to one hundred feet long, and a free 
launching ramp is nearby. Supplies may he purchased and 
boats rented from concessioners. 

Autumn, winter and spring are ideal for camping in Big 
Bend National Park in western Texas, where, for 107 miles, 
the Rio Grande River forms both the southern boundary of 
the park and the dividing line between the United States and 
Mexico. This is a park of wild scenery, with desert, rugged 
mountains, eroded rock formations and deep canyons, a land 
of magic for the photographer—and for the adventurer. Big 
Bend has three developed campgrounds, which are being en¬ 
larged. "The Basin'"—which some consider too cold for 
winter—in the wooded heart of the Chisos Mountains and 
several miles from park headquarters at Panther Junction, 
has a free campground with seventy-five sites, three for 
groups, and cabins and cottages for rent. Near Boquillas 
Canyon and close to the eastern boundary of the park is Rio 
Grande Village, located on the river, in the midst of an irri 
gated desert area where hundreds of trees have been planted 
around an artificial pond. This campground has three group 
and eighty-one individual sites. Near the western boundary, 
at the rugged Santa Elena Canyon, are six campsites. At 
both Boquillas and Santa Elena fboth too hot for comfort 
in summer), hiking, horseback riding, fishing, boating, and 
evening programs are available. 

A small trailer park, with utility connections, is located 
near Big Bend headquarters at Panther Junction, and trailers 
can be accommodated—without utility connections—at Rio 
Grande Village. Those seeking a primitive existence may 
camp at specified places outside The Basin, but must get a 
permit for all fires outside established campgrounds. While 
gasoline and some supplies can be purchased from conces¬ 
sioners at The Basin and Rio Grande Village, campers should 
carry their own supplies, and include stout clothes, charcoal, 
a flashlight, first-aid kit, and, when on the trail, drinking 
water. 

A nother fantastic place —both natural and man-made 
for the off-season camper is Take Mead National 
Recreation Area, consisting of two vast blue lakes, lofty 
plateaus, deep cany oils, and desert—three thousand square 
miles in Arizona and Nevada extending from the Grand 
Gany on National Monument on the east to the Colorado 
River below Davis Dam on the south. Lake Mead, created 
by Hoover Dam, is 115 miles long, has a shoreline of 550 
miles, and hacks into the lower part of the Grand Cany on of 
the Colorado for more than forty miles. Downstream from 
Hoover Dam hut formed behind Davis Dam is narrow. 67- 
mile-long Lake Mohave in a spectacularly beautiful region. 
The developed campgrounds, equipped with modern facili- 
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ties and w itiiin walking distance of the water’s edge, provide 
539 sites in irrigated areas planted with shade trees. 

Along hake Mead are four main campgrounds: Boulder 
Beach, six miles from Boulder City, Nevada, and the nearby 
Lakes ho re Trailer Village, Lake Mead Marina and a lodge; 
Las Vegas Bay: Overtoil Beach-Echo Bay Area and Temple 
Bar, both with campsites, cabins, and a trailer village. Lake 
Mohave also has four main campgrounds, all of which also 
have trailer i illages: Willow Beach. Arizona, Eldorado Can¬ 
yon. Nevada. Cottonwood Cove, Nevada, and Katherine. 
Arizona. All campgrounds are provided with free launching 
ramps, with boating facilities and rentals, and provisions for 
water sports. 

Lpstream and east of Lake Mead is the new Glen Canyon 
National Kecreation Area, a land of magnificent scenery 
surrounding the 186-mile-long Lake Powell, the storage res¬ 
ervoir formed 1>) Glen Canyon Dam on the Colorado River 
in Arizona, thirteen miles below the l tali border. At present 
there are fifty-eight camping sites available at the Wahweap 
Area on Lake Powell, near Page. Arizona. About 250 sites 
are planned for this main camping area, situated in an elab¬ 
orate irrigation system. landscaped, with sites built in loops 
and each having its own patio. Seven other irrigated and 
landscaped campgrounds are to he built at Glen Canyon, one 
on the Colorado River, the others on Lake Powell. These will 
be all-season campgrounds, although, with the high eleva¬ 
tion. cold and snow are to be expected in winter. Campers 
should bring all provisions, including charcoal for the burn¬ 
ers which are set on pedestals. 

F ott truk DESERT cam fink. Organ Pipe Cactus National 
Monument offers a natural expanse of the Sonoran desert 
in Arizona, along the Mexican border, surrounded by the 
wild beauty of desert mountains and grotesque cactus vege- 
tation. A free campground near headquarters—about 150 
miles from both Phoenix and Tucson provides 180 sites, 
each equipped with a car space, gravel patio, table, and char¬ 
coal stove. The six modern comfort stations have electricity; 
water hydrants are located throughout the campground, but 
there is no shade. Organ Pipe Cactus campground is popular 
with tent and trailer campers seeking a warm climate and 
new experiences, but there are no utility connections and 
stays are limited to fourteen days. Present plans call for an 
expansion of camping facilities, with sites at various other 
locations. Since the park has no concessions, campers must 
bring all supplies! and be prepared for warm days, and 
nights ranging from cool to cold. Here cactus bloom conies 
in April and May. There are many interesting drives, to 
M exico and the Gulf of California, the nearbv Papago In¬ 
dian Resen ation. and a copper mine at A jo. 

One of the most beautiful areas [or the camper is Death 
Valley National Monument in the rugged desert region of the 


Sierra Nevada in eastern California and southwestern Ne¬ 
vada, where the elevation ranges from 282 feet below sea 
level, near Badwater—the lowest land in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere—to Telescope Peak, 11,331 feet above the lowest 
point. From late October until May, days are warm and 
sunny and nights cool, with temperatures seldom below 
freezing. In summer, Death Valley is one of the hottest 
places in the world. Two hundred or more campsites are pro¬ 
vided at Death Valley. The main campground at Furnace 
Creek is open to tenters only, but Texas Spring Campground 
is open both to trailers and tents. Both are near headquarters 
and concessions, both have sanitary facilities, water, tables 
and camp stoves. Several secondary campgrounds at higher 
elevations—where snow may fall in winter—are recom¬ 
mended for warmer weather. Within the park boundaries 
are private operations with lodges, cabins, trailer courts, 
service station, saddle horses, golf courses, stores, et cetera. 

While campgrounds have not been well developed at Vir¬ 
gin Islands National Park, in the Virgin Islands, there are 
26 sites available among the palm trees at Hawksnest Beach, 
where one may enjoy trojiical camping. Camping equipment 
may be rented at the jiark or, according to Virgin Island 
travelers, all that a camper needs may be included in the 
forty-pound limit imposed by airplane lines. 

Halfway across the world. Hawaii Volcanoes National 
Park, on the island of Hawaii, provides two overnight camp¬ 
grounds. with water, fireplaces, and eating shelters, but no 
shelters for sleeping: and also two equipped overnight rest- 
houses for hikers on Mauna Loa, which require permission 
from park headquarters for use. There is also a developed 
campground in llaleakala National Park on the island of 
Maui. So far. camping in Hawaii has not been popular, most 
visitors prefer to stay at hotels. 

D iking the first nine months of 1962, camping in the 
454 camjjgrounds located in sixty-six areas of the Na¬ 
tional Park system rose to an all-time high, with 5,000,080 
camper days reported. Projected to a yearly basis, this 
would mean 6.201.000 camper days for 1962, in comparison 
with 5.000,000 for 1961. “Camper day” means one person 
spending one night in one of the parks. 

Over the j>asl few years, camping has become a major 
recreation activity in the National Parks. Each summer, 
dining the peak season, campgrounds are filled to overflow¬ 
ing. and many prospective campers must he turned away. 
To provide additional campsites* almost $6,000,000 was jiro- 
vided by Congress in this year’s budget. This sum is for 
camping and facilities—exclusive of roads and trails—and 
includes all items essential to the development and equip¬ 
ment of canqigrounds and picnic areas, such as tables, fire¬ 
places. shelters, refuse receptacles, and water sewer, and 
power facilities, it 


I N our country there is one thing the park administrator must never lose sight of and that is parks arc for 
people. Parks come into being through the desires of the people, they belong to the people, they are for use 
by the people. Administering agencies are but the custodians and managers .—From the Fifth World Forestry 
Congress, Seattle, Washington. 
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NATIONAL 

AGENCIES: 

2 

KINDS 


T 1IKOUGH RECREATION' we touch 
every aspect of the community 
. . . the very young, the teen 
agers. the sick and handicapped, the 
old. Almost no one is so alone, so with¬ 
drawn that recreation has nothing to 
offer him. However, as you. as leader 
or administrator, serve others, do you 
know the agencies that are ready to 
help you and the people you serve— 
even though they have to he reached by 
mail? 

Of course, you know the national 
agencies that have local units operating 
in your community; hut there is a group 
of national agencies that do not have 
local units and yet can help with local 
programs; they' do not set up duplicat¬ 
ing or competing structures. 

The National Recreation Association 
is such an agency. As you know, it ex¬ 
ists to serve every volunteer and pro¬ 
fessional leader and every other citizen 
concerned with recreation. It brings 
you, on request, advice and help, new 
ideas through Recreation Magazine 
and other publications, conferences, and 
training sessions, and much more. 

Among other national agencies that 
do not have local operating units are the 
National Social Health Association, 
which works to strengthen family life; 
the National League for Nursing, which 
helps extend public-health nursing serv¬ 
ices; the National Council on Alco¬ 
holism. which conducts research and 
spurs community action to help alco¬ 
holics; and the National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, 
which helps improve living conditions in 
city neighborhoods. 

All these agencies want to help local 
people do the job that needs to he done 
in each local community. They do not 
want to set up closely controlled local 
organizations of their own—but they 
have found that lack of visibility can 
be a liability. 

If NRA and these other national agen 
eies are to continue to help you, they 
must continue to receive public support. 
Some loeal Community Chests and 
United Funds have not recognized that 
their communities would be the poorer 
without the services of such agencies as 
the NRA. They demand the visibility of 
a local operating unit without consider¬ 


ing that such visibility may he costly to 
the community. They rule out agencies 
that do not have loeal units. Does your 
local Chest or Fund have such a flat rul¬ 
ing? If so, it means that national agen 
ties excluded by it must engage in spe¬ 
cial fund raising instead of being part of 
your "once-for-air’ annual drive. 

Some Chests are small and unready to 
take in more agencies; some can, but are 
reluctant. The special function and im¬ 
portance of direct-service national 
agencies—for you and the entire com¬ 
munity—can be explained to these re¬ 
luctant Chests. Beeause you know the 
values of direot-serv ice agencies through 
first-hand experience, you are w r ell 
equipped to help others understand. 

T here are two kinds of service. One 
comes direct to you and your 
agency. That is the kind of service NRA 
gives. The other comes through a local 
chapter of the national organization 
whose name it bears. Both are needed; 
both are part of the total services that 
make your community a hetter place in 
which to live. 

Direct-service agencies include the 
American Council for Nationalities 
Service, American Hearing Society, 
American Social Health Association, 
Big Brothers of America, Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc., Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., Council on Social Work 
Education. Family Service Association 
of America, Florence Crittenton As¬ 
sociation of America, Inc., Girls (dubs 
of America, Inc.. International Social 
Service, American Branch, Inc., Roscoe 
B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Na¬ 
tional Conference on Social Welfare, 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., Department of 
Social Welfare, National Council on 
Alcoholism, Inc., National Council on 
Clime and Delinquency, National Fed¬ 
eration of Settlements and Neighbor¬ 
hood Centers. National League for 
Nursing. Inc. Department of Public 
Health Nursing. National Legal Aid and 
Defender Association, National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, National Social Vi el 
fare Assembly, Inc., National Travelers 
Aid Association, National Urban 
League, Inc., United Seamen’s Service, 
United Service. Organizations, Inc. ft 
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T HE readiness of authorities in some cities to dispose 
of their limited recreation lands contrasts strikingly 
with the action in other localities where large sums of 
tax money are being spent in acquiring land for recreation. 
I his apparent paradox illustrates the \arving degree to 
which public officials hare become eon\ inced of the value of 
recreation areas and the importance of recreation in Ameri¬ 
can life. 

Parkland is being diverted for various nonconforming 
purposes. Scottsdale. Arizona, with only one park of twenty- 
eight acres for its more than ten thousand people has por¬ 
tions of it under private lease, to he used for rodeo grounds, 
boys’ club, major-league baseball diamond, school for the 
blind, and Girl Scout building. Friends of the I.ibrarv. a 
private group, have requested one of the best portions of the 
remaining area for a new library building. In Colorado 
Springs. Colorado, the loss of area in two parks due to free¬ 
way construction "will leave no currently owned public area 
that is adaptable to winter sports activities." according to 
the Park and Recreation Advisory Board. The Biloxi. Miss¬ 
issippi. Recreation Department reported in 1%I (hat its park 
area was reduced when some ten to twenty acres were let 
go for health center and hospital. Rapid City. North Dakota, 
according to the April 1062 issue of The American City, will 
erect a new treatment plant in a city park being developed 
through bond funds. 

\\ orcester, Massachusetts, which in recent vears success¬ 
fully opposed attempts to take parkland for a housing project 
and for a private club, but did permit the erection of a fire 
headquarters in a park is facing the loss of portions of four 
park areas. An expressway is expected to carve twelve to 
fifteen acres from one park and to take both land and a pool 
at another. School buildings are expected to be erected in 
two other parks. 

Council Bluffs. Iowa, reported 470 less park acres in I960 
than in 1955, explaining that one area had been leased but 
that a large area had been taken over by the interstate high¬ 
way and that two additional parks were to be reduced in 
area for the same reason in the near future. In Aiken. South 
Carolina, portions of the city's one downtown park have 
been turned over to one group after another. Buildings on 
the park include a hospital, school administration building 
and schoolhouse. In 1961 the hospital requested additional 


Mr. Bute.BR recently retired as director of research for the 
National Recreation Association after forty-three years of 
service with the Association, tSee Recreation. January 
1962, Rage 17.) 


acreage for a laundry ami parking lot. In Connecticut, a 
forty-five-acre undeveloped Bridgeport park was turned over 
to the board of education for a new high school and a New 
London playground was sold to the Coast Guard Academy 
for a parking lot. 

"It is impossible to single parks out of our urban com 
plexes ami deal with them as separate entities,” declares L. B. 
Houston, director of parks ami recreation in Dallas, Texas. 
He proposes that parks must be related to other facilities, 
including public transportation, and adds. “I think it man¬ 
datory in the planning of roadways, where parks are in¬ 
volved, that roadway authorities and the park authorities 
lay the problem out on top of the table and approach it from 
an overall point of view This has been the approach here 
locally and I think il has paid dividends. Yes, like many 
other cities, some park lairds have gone for street right-of- 
wavs. On the other hand, money derived from such losses 
has been reinvested in other parklamls, thereby placing the 
overall park system far ahead. For example, the park hoard 
used accumulated money from such sales for losses if you 
prefer) representing a great many thousand dollars with the 
accompanying loss of a few acres and has reinvested this in 
a readily accessible tract of some 250 acres. The net ex¬ 
change results in new area nearly fifty times that of acreage 
lost. ’ 

A siviilar point of view was expressed by Charles F. Doell 

1 when he was superintendent of parks in Minneapolis. 
Minnesota: ‘'When the social and economic habits and de¬ 
sires of the people change with the changing times, it may 
be expected that the outline of the park and recreation sys¬ 
tem may also change. This is not an invitation to enter upon 
park property with impunity. It is stated rather to negate 
the proposition that park properties are inviolate. For vari¬ 
ous reasons some properties are inv folate, but not, all of them. 
Alterations of the outlines of some of them may be justified.” 

The seriousness of the threat to the city’s parks was empha¬ 
sized, howev er, in a staff report submitted to the Minneapolis 
Board of Bark Commissioners in I960, which stated: “While 
there is no doubt that many requests and ambitions of other 
groups are laudable and desirable, without a strong desire 
and policy to retain, preserve arid maintain the open spaces 
within our city, it would not be too long before they would 
be destroyed and frittered away. Demonstration has indi¬ 
cated that our people want park areas, and the danger of this 
encroachment must be dramatized if we are to stave off the 
constant desire to use park property for other purposes.” 

Differences of opinion are certain to arise when proposals 
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are made for transferring parkland to otbei uses. In some 
instances, however, the advantages resulting from such ac¬ 
tion may outweigh the losses. A case in point occurred in 
Austin, Texas, where the city was offered $800,000 for a 
thirty-acre tract, used as a park hut not dedicated and largely 
undeveloped, on which it was proposed to construct a re¬ 
gional shopping center. In spite of strong opposition, the 
land was sold. Local recreation authorities seemed to feel 
that the city gained by the transaction, since the money is 
to be used for acquiring new park and playground sites, for 
the construction of a large swimming pool, for an eighteen- 
hole golf course, and for developing the shoreline of the new 
“town lake.” 

The Hamilton County, Ohio, Park District is one of the 
many agencies whose properties have been threatened with 
encroachment by major highway projects. The director¬ 
secretary reported that the district opposed the expressway 
going through Miami Whitewater Forest until October I960, 
when the department of highways fded with the common 
pleas court appropriation proceedings to take the right-of- 
way by condemnation. The amount filed with the court at 
that time amounted to $13,258. of which $9,468 was for the 
value of the property to be taken (approximately twenty-four 
acres) and $3,790 was for damages to the residue. Within 
two days after the filing of the proceedings, the contractor 
entered upon the property and proceeded with the construc¬ 
tion, which he was legally entitled to do. 

According to the director-secretary, “Within the legal ten- 
day period, we filed with the court an intention to appeal 
from the amount fixed in the appropriation proceedings. 
This gave us additional time to further negotiate with the 
department of highways on items we had not previously 
discussed, but which we felt should he part of the considera¬ 
tion if and when they did go through the park.” A “Settle¬ 
ment Entry” was subsequently negotiated with the depart¬ 
ment of highways, with the following terms: 

$ 9,468.00 Value of property taken for right-of-way 
• (approximately 24 acres) 

$ 2,000.00 Damages to residue 

$ 2,803.35 Access road to underpass on west side of 
expressway bridge 

$ 3,390.25 Access road to park area isolated by creek 
and expressway 

$ 8,719.00 Planting inside expressway right-of-way 
through park area 

$ 8,533.00 Planting on park property adjacent to ex¬ 
pressway right-of-way 

$34,913.60 Total 


IJ averiug and vacillating 
ffive-and-take policies 
threaten parklands 


“It was the consensus of the commissioners and our legal 
counsel, the Hamilton Connt\ prosecuting attorney, that it 
would he to our advantage to get the additional considera¬ 
tions: namely, the two access roads and the landscaping of 
the inside of the right-of-way and the adjacent park prop¬ 
erty. rather than to attempt through court action to have the 
land value increased.” A cash payment of $11,468 has been 
made to the park district and progress has been reported on 
the improvements to he made by the department of highways. 

The 1959-1960 repor t of the Board of Park Commissioners 
of the Cleveland. Ohio. Metropolitan Park District refers to 
the constant threat of encroachment by new freeways, inter¬ 
state highways, and relocations of state and local highways. 
Yet, it points out that since its properties comprise a series 
of parks and connecting parkways completely surrounding 
Cuyahoga County, new freeways, highways, and utilities to 
serve the city of Cleveland and its suburbs must cross park 
district lands. In such cases, the problem is resolved through 
a solution that satisfies as nearly as possible the needs of all 
parties. Locations and designs are made or altered to avoid 
interference with park facilities and functions, and restora¬ 
tion of disturbed areas must be made. Adequate compensa¬ 
tion for construction of two power lines during the year was 
reported. 

The report emphasizes that lack of communications with 
the agencies desiring to cross park property gives rise to the 
principal difficulties. It adds, “Completed plans are often 
presented at the first time we have definite information on 
location, etcetera. Such a method of approach results in lost 
time, additional and unnecessary planning expense, and 
strained relations between the agencies involved.” This com¬ 
ment points out the importance of consultation during the 
initial stages of any development that might involve the 
transfer or use of park property. 

P ublic photksts against threatened encroachment are not 
always successful, but they demonstrate the value people 
attach to recreation areas and in some cases result in the 
modification of plans. For example, a proposal to carve an 
eightv-acre slice out of a reservation in Union County, New 
Jersey, for a highway brought nearly a thousand persons to 
a public hearing. For almost eight hours they protested 
against sacrificing parkland for the project. Vs a result, state 
authorities took another look at the proposal, and it is possi¬ 
ble that if parkland must he taken for the highway, less useful 
hillside property rather than level area will be taken. 

A group from Omaha, Nebraska, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Paul Gallagher of the Friends of Parks organization 
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and a director of the National Recreation Association, took 
its protest to Washington. D.C., early in 1962. Members 
included park and labor leaders and Representative Glenn 
Cunningham. They met with Secretary of Commerce I.uther 
Hodges and federal highway officials to urge that action be 
taken to eliminate the threat posed by highway construction 
to parks in Omaha and other cities. Secretary Hodges was 
presented with a letter from \FL-CTO President George 
Wean* who called attention to the threats to Omaha’s parks 
and expressed labor’s need for additional recreation areas. 
The group reported an encouraging response from the fed¬ 
eral officials who stated they would take no steps against the. 
city's parks without consulting Mr. Cunningham and others. 

A significant ruling was handed down in February 1962 
by Circuit Judge John E. Richards in Peoria. Illinois, who 
held that the state of Illinois cannot condemn property owned 
by the Peoria Pleasure Driveway and Park District. He 
sustained a motion by the park district to dismiss a condem¬ 
nation suit against it by the State Department of Public 
Works and Buildings, which sought to acquire eleven acres 
of park property for continued construction of a federal-aid 
highway. The suit had been instituted because of failure 
to agree on the amount to be paid for the property. 

The park district had offered to trade the land to the state 
in exchange for other state-owned property*. Since this was 
not accepted it filed a motion in circuit court seeking dis¬ 
missal of the state’s condemnation action, contending the 
state does not have the authority to condemn property al¬ 
ready devoted to public use. The motion was based upon a 
previous state supreme court decision, which was used suc¬ 
cessfully in arguing for dismissal of the condemnation suit. 
The decision left open the possibility of another suit in fed¬ 
eral court, however, because the federal government is con¬ 
sidered a partner in tin- highway construction. The state also 
has the possibility of arranging a trade of land with the park 
district. 

Action by the city council in Little Rock. Arkansas, has 
prevented several encroachments on the parks in that city. 
It refused to lease parkland for an armory unless it could 
be used as a recreation center, eliminated the zoo as a pas si 
hie site for a new pound and animal shelter, denied use of 
park property for a clubhouse and headquarters for the 
American Legion, and prevented an expressway from cutting 
through a park. 

B ecause the loss of some parkland is unavoidable, it is of 
the utmost importance that compensations should be 
on a land-area basis, not on a dollars-and-cent basis. The 
money received should he used exclusively for the purchase 
of land to replace the lost acreage. T hese conditions do not 
always prevail. In Asheville. North Carolina*; for example, 
where a federal highway is being constructed through a city 
park, funds realized from the sale of the property will revert 
to the city’s general treasury. The public works department 
is apparently taking no action to assure replacement of the 
lost park area. 

In Waterbury, Connecticut, on the other hand, the board 
of park commissioners was concerned that funds received 


from the state in payment for land taken for a highway in¬ 
terchange, if placed in the city’s general fund, would not be 
used for park purposes. It therefore proposed a change in 
the city charter to authorize creation of a special fund into 
which all money secured from the loss of park property 
would he placed, such money to be used solely for the ac¬ 
quisition and development of replacement land. An act was 
submitted to the General Assembly, was passed, and the fund 
established. 

The possibility of securing reimbursement for parkland 
lost to an interstate highway is indicated in a statement is¬ 
sued by the Philadelphia Citizens Council on City Planning 
in August, 1969. It states that the deputy commissioner in¬ 
formed the Citizens’ Council that “The Bureau of Public 
Roads, when requested by a state highway department, may 
authorize the participation of federal-aid funds in the cost 
of acquiring land to replace parklands owned hv corporate 
cities where it is established to be in the overall public in- 
terest to use such lands as the location for a federal-aid high¬ 
way and when the payment for such replacement land is 
made by the state highway* department in accord with state 
laws.” 

The National Conference on State Parks has steadily ex¬ 
erted its influence to maintain the integrity of state parks, 
especially to prevent encroachment resulting from the inter¬ 
state highway program. A letter sent in 195B by its president 
to the governors of the United States called their attention 
to the problem and cited the action of one governor in creat¬ 
ing a new position in the department of highways for the 
specific purpose of coordinating highway activities with 
those of other land-use agencies. Pertinent paragraphs from 
replies of many governors were included in the September 
1958 issue of Planning and Civic Comment. Inasmuch as 
several of these replies indicated an awareness of the prob¬ 
lem and a concern over protection of the parks, local authori¬ 
ties facing the loss of parkland because of state highway 
action would do well to become familiar with the attitude of 
their governor, as recorded in this issue. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 
in its recent report Outdoor Recreation for America included 
the following recommendation which should prove useful in 
opposing park encroachments: “Recreation areas should be 
strongly defended against encroachments from nonconform¬ 
ing uses, both public and private. Where recreation land 
must be taken for another public use, it should he replaced 
with other land of similar quality and comparable location.” 

The commission further stated: “A higher priority should 
be given to recreation and scenic values in the overall design 
of new highways. The job of improving the recreation po¬ 
tential of highways is primarily one for states and local gov¬ 
ernments, but the federal government can exert a significant 
influence. It might, for example, help see to it that the new 
interstate highways are routed as much as possible around 
parks and open spaces rather than through them. The threat 
of such encroachment is a very live issue in many communi¬ 
ties, particularly those which have had the foresight to lay 
aside open space. Unless the trend is reversed, many new 
highways will be a net subtraction from the recreation supply 
rather than an addition to it.” # 
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8 WAYS TO 
PITCH A TAliP 


T arp pitching is ol great interest in these days of tent 
camping, especially to families with a yearning for 
the life outdoors. Many practice it in their backyards or 
as a recreation-department activity in preparation for 
greater efficiency upon arrival at the campsite. Text and 
illustrations below are reprinted with permission from 
Tentmaker, copyright 1957 by Walter E. Stern, Tent- 
maker, 254 Nagle Avenue. New York 34. 




t»ph 

A tent 6 Yx ft. high with o 5 * 
7 bos* — peg down B,C,D, E 

into on oblong. Rais* A o« 


high os possible, connect G-1 
and G-2 and attach guy lines. 
Fold triangle E,D,F, inside 
of tent. 



Dining Fly 

The 6-pal* way of pitching < 
Tarp — guy lines should lin 


up with diogonols — large 
unencumbered space for dining 
table underneath. 




Winter Tent Rais* C ond D with 2 2 Yi ft. 

A completely closed tent for poles, hove 5 ft. at A, peg 
winter use, not too roomy. dawn D and E with same peg. 




Kitchen Fly 
Five pole way. Pull out center 
with bent sapling or push our 


with properly shielded pal* 
(us* tin can or crutch tip). 




Adirondack 

Attoch 5 ft. poles at E and F, oblong, (old wider triangular 

pull out back to form 5 s 7 flap. 



Quick Shelter 

Two pole way. Ta put a torp 
up between 2 trees ar 2 pales 


for a quick shelter, us* rap* 
to support torp and pull out 
side guy lines well. 



On* al the most common 
shopes of tarp pitching, but 
rarely dan* well. Use law 
pole in winter, higher pole in 
summer, by varying the dis¬ 


tance between D and C. When 
pitching fram tree, support 
D—A with extra rape ta pre¬ 
vent sagging ond pulling tent 
out of shape. 



Wind Shed 

Ta protect comp fire, 
provide shelter for supplii 



or wood, and many other uses 
yau can pitch this 4 pole way 













CAMPING: 
DAY AMD WIGHT 

Expanded facilities and new developments in program 
earmark the camping boom reverberating 
throughout the country 


In Full Boom 

HE early mastery of camping skills is an important 
factor in popularizing camping. This has been proven 
beyond a doubt in Morgantown and Monongalia County, 
West Virginia, where camping is booming. All local camps 
were overflowing in attendance this past summer. During 
the past three years the Boy Scout camp has tripled its at 
tendance as lias the local 4-H camp. Church camping has 
become more popular. In the meantime, enrollment in camps 
away from the home county is also on the increase. The 
Monongalia County Consolidated Recreation Commission 
iias been promoting and conducting day camping and over¬ 
night camping for the youth of the county since 1948 when 
it inherited a former agency camp, the Chestnut Ridge camp, 
which borders the Cooper’s Rock State Forest. 

W’hen the American Camping Association introduced the 
Campcraft Certification program in 1957, the West Virginia 
Section of the ACA was one of the first to conduct a course 
and Chestnut Ridge camp has been the favorite location for 
the state course. Not only does the camp have plenty of 
woods available, but it is surrounded by fifteen thousand 
acres of publicly owned land of the state forest and West 
Virginia University Forestry School laboratory. It also 
abounds with flora and fauna. Still another favorable factor 
has been the proximity to West Virginia University and 
West \ irginia Geological and Economic Survey from which 
are drawn highly qualified instructors in outdoor subjects. 

The county commission has taken advantage of the Camp- 
craft Certification course for training key leaders in the 
camping program. These leaders in turn have helped to 
make camping more attractive to the young boys and girls 
who participate in the playground overnight-camping and 
the nature day-camping programs. Both programs are made 
available to youth of the county. Both programs emphasize 
camping skills as learned by the key staff members at tbe 
ACA Campcraft Certification course as continued by the 
West Virginia Section of the ACA, now under the direction 
of Carl M. Mack, a community recreation director for East¬ 
ern Gas and Fuel Associates at Kopperstone. 

The Morgantown nature day-camping program is con¬ 
ducted in the various city parks. It is free of charge to boys 
and girls aged seven to fourteen. The day campers leave 
early on Thursday afternoon, but return at six o’clock with 
sleeping bags and food for metal-foil cookery for their sup¬ 


pers. In the meantime, part of the day-camping program 
has consisted of erecting tents and shelters. 

hollowing the cookout. the campers enjoy a typical camp¬ 
fire program of Indian lore, skits, and songs. Then comes 
the sleepout, which is much harder on the staff than on the 
excited campers: the staff members take turns standing 
guard during the night. Early the next morning the campers 
return home, more enthusiastic about camping than ever. 
Most of them carry home “Redskin" cards, proof that they 
have learned something about many of the camping skills 
as outlined in the ACA Campcraft Certification course. 

The playground overnight-camping program in August is 
the main attraction of the year. Boys and girls, eight to 
fourteen, are taken to camp for a week at a time. Since the 
camping period is short as compared with typical camping 
periods, the county recreation commission finds no need to 
introduce anything into the program except outdoor camp¬ 
ing. For instance, the recreation program offered at the 
county-wide summer art center in town or on the play¬ 
grounds is not duplicated at camp, nor are athletics empha¬ 
sized. The camping fee is quite nominal, §10.00 a week, to 
cover the cost of food only. Tbe local United Fund pays for 
leadership and the county government maintains the camp 
properties. 

However, tbe recreation commission does not stop with 
nature day-camping and playground overnight-camping. 
Before a school is out in the spring, members of the com 
mission staff visit the elementary schools of the area to 
deliver talks and distribute folders concerning the summer 
recreation and camping programs. They help advertise all 
phases of camping and recreation available to local youth, 
whether conducted hy the recreation commission, the Boy 
Scouts. Girl Scouts, 4-H clubs, baseball leagues, or other 
groups and agencies. 

The facilities at Chestnut Ridge camp are available free 
of charge to all youth and church groups of the county the 
year-round. East year, sixty-two such groups enjoyed the 
summer tents and winterized cabins for overnight camping. 
Family camping is promoted during the weekends during the 
summer months, again at no cost to local individuals. Fami¬ 
lies from outside of tbe county may pitch their tent or park 
their travel trailer for one dollar per night. Family campers 
find many attractions in the nearby state forest, one of which 
is the scenic Cheat River gorge at Cooper’s Rocks. 
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The camp lodge it. also listed as a youth hostel in coopera¬ 
tion with the American Youth Hostel Association. Hostelers 
from all parts of the country are made welcome at the cam]) 
and even a few international hostelers have found their way 
to Chestnut Ilidge. 

Winter camping is made more attractive by the con- 
struction of a ski slope with tow ropes, warming huts, and 
extremely nominal tow fees at the edge of the property. Even 
though it is located south of the Mason-Dixon line, the ski 
slope has on the average of twenty-five days of snow each 
winter. The camp lakes are also used for ice skating for the 
public, and the winter campers alike. 

The camp boom is really reverberating throughout the 
county, hut. remember, it has taken twenty-five years of 
diligent development of areas and program plus steady 
promotion.— James W. Shepherd, Recreation Superintend¬ 
ent, Monongalia County Consolidated Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, Morgan! own, fVest Virginia. 


Cooperative Effort 

T HE COUNTY and local communities in Westchester 
County, New' York, combine forces to provide a day- 
camp program. Croton Point Camps at Harmon-on-Hudson. 
operated by the Westchester County Department of Parks, 
Recreation and Conservation, can accommodate 200 boys 
and 150 girls for overnight summer camping in each two- 
week period. Because the demand for use of the facilities 
grew so heavy that hundreds of disappointed youngsters had 
to be turned down each season, Dr. Sal J. Prezioso, then 
superintendent of the commission, and Morton Hyman, 
supervisor of camping, decided to open the cam]) facilities 
to groups of day campers from the county’s communities. 

In the spring of 1961, local recreation departments ami 
public recreation agencies were circularized and offered a 
six-trip package deal whereby from one to fifty children 
could be brought up to Croton six times during the season 
at a total cost of $100. Local communities would supply 
leadership and bus transportation and Croton Point Camps 
would provide facilities, a day-camp supervisor, and pro¬ 
gram; day campers to arrive at 10:00am and depart at 
4:00pm. 

The program consists of a nature and historic hike com¬ 
bined, during which the flora and fauna of the area are noted 
and identified, and the clay pits, wine cellars, and treaty 
site are explored and explained. Each youngster is given a 
mimeographed story of the history of Croton Point. 

Lunch is cooked outdoors on charcoal burners and day 
campers are encouraged to bring food which they can cook, 
lather than box lunches. In the afternoon they are taken 
to the pioneering-unit ropeyard and taught conservation of 
soil, how to build fires, campcrafts, and woodsmanship. 

A swim in the Croton Camp pool, complete with lockers 
and showers, is arranged for the day campers at a time that 
will not conflict with the overnight campers. After the swim, 
the athletic field is available for games, archery, gymnastics, 
or tug-of-war. 

Day camp arrangements are flexible, and local recreation 
departments and agencies may bring the same children on all 


six Klips or different groups of yuungsters and may space 
the six trips over the summer cam]) season or take them twice 
a week for three weeks. 

The day-camp program accommodated eighteen hundred 
Westchester youngsters during the summer of 1962 which, 
with the fourteen hundred enrolled for summer camp, 
utilized Croton Point Camp facilities to the fullest. 


Ranch Camp 

N o white-faced HERDS are seen on the rambling nine 
hundred acres of Double G Ranch, located on the banks 
of Chickamauga Lake near Soddy, Tennessee, just north of 
Chattanooga. Instead, its terrain lings with the laughter of 
children. 

Built by the Gordon P. Street family of Chattanooga, tin 
Double G facilities are available during the summer season 
to sponsored children’s camping groups, who for physical 
reasons are not eligible to attend a regular summer camp. 
Constructed to accommodate 126 campers, the ranch is 



A city-park sleepout jor young campers. This is conducted 
weekly in Morgantown, IVest Virginia, where day campers 
return with sleeping hags jor overnight camping experience. 


available on application to Southern chapters of nationally 
accredited youth health organizations. Although, no charge 
is made for the facilities, each camp group is required to 
furnish its own full staff, including nursing and medical 
assistance. 

While the construction cost of the Double G was borne 
by the Street family. Chattanooga suppliers provided ma¬ 
terials and sen ices at cost. This material assistance en¬ 
abled the Streets to equip the ranch with the best possible 
accommodations for the children, as well as maximum health 
care facilities. Gordon Street Sr., president of Gordon 
Street, Inc., of Chattanooga, Mrs. Street, Gordon Street. Jr., 
and daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Smith. 
Jr., personally developed the plans for the ranch so that 
children who require special facilities might attend the 
sponsored camping sessions with safety and comfort Arch? 
tectural plans were produced by the engineering firm of 
Giffels and Valet, of Detroit. 

Rolling foothills covered with natural timber growth and 
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rich in scenic beauty make uji the nine hundred acre tract. 
Approximately a mile of the Double G fronts on Lake 
Ghickamauga, one of the larger manmade lakes of the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority. Buildings include twelve cabins, 
six in the girls’ unit and six in the boys’ unit, each to accom¬ 
modate ten children. All cabins have porches and adequate 
cabinet space for each camper. A large bathhouse for each 
two cabins and a central showerhouse are also provided. 

The main lodge is used as both dining room and recrea¬ 
tion hall and a screened porch across its entire front is used 
for arts and crafts and other activities. The main lodge 
kitchen is equipped with the latest equipment for the prepara¬ 
tion and serving of special diets and for the sterilization of 
dishes. Bedrooms and a lounge for the stall members are 
included in the main lodge. A health lodge is the building 
which sets this camp apart from any ordinary summer camp. 
In this lodge will be found medical and laboratory equip¬ 
ment to meet all possible health problems of the campers. 
A large receiving room and a hospital ward are included, as 
well as adequate bedrooms for the medical staif which ac¬ 
companies the campers. 

Recreation programs are directed to the needs of the 
campers. Facilities include a large swimming pool, specially 
built riflery and archery ranges, many miles of trails, boat¬ 
ing and canoeing on the lake, horseback riding, softball, 
and tennis. 

None So Blind 

rjuiE country’s first scientifically controlled integration 
1- of blind youngsters into summer camps for sighted 
children was accomplished six years ago by Bronx House 
and Camp Wei-Met in cooperation with the Now \ ork Guild 
for the Jewish Blind. These camps have demonstrated that 
blind children can be served within the existing facilities. At 
these camps, the blind children participate in the full camp 
program, including handcrafts, dramatics, camp sings, hik¬ 
ing, swimming, campfire building, ballplaying, and even 
instruction in the use of saws, hatchets, and penknives. The 
experience in these camps has proved that there is little or 
no need for special equipment, walks, guide wires, and other 
expensive devices. Speciallv trained counselors are needed, 
of course, but, as a whole, the camp’s program is unchanged. 

Reactions of the children—blind and sighted—and of the 
parents is revealing. When Deter and Hank indicated sur¬ 
prise. that Harry was holding his own patty over the fire and 
doing it well, they were evidencing their pleasure at the 
satisfaction a blind co-camper was enjoying. One sighted 
youngster remarked that "Since knowing the blind kids. 
I’ve been finding out things they can do well. I ve never 
known blind children before and I’ve made friends with them 
in camp.” 

Another child said, "It’s been fun meeting children who 
cannot see. because they see things in a different way than 
we do.” 

One told a visiting parent who asked how the visually 
handicapped children got around camp, "Oh. Mommy, they' 
go straight, we’re the ones who trip and fall.” Parents of 
the blind children found their offspring had not only learned 


to do more things for themselves, including swimming, but 
had improved their speech and lost some of their fright. 

A day camp for partially sighted children at the Pitts¬ 
burgh A M-YWHA showed conclusively the ability of the 
handicapped child to take part in a wide range of camp ac¬ 
tivities, including those calling for muscular development 
and eompetitiv e skill. 

Two-Way Education 

It'D ock Eagle 4-H Camp Counselor.” Since May 30, 

A®- 1955. official opening date of the Rock Eagle 4-H 
Club Center near Eatonton, Georgia, 124 young Georgians 
have earned the privilege of including these six words in 
their career preparation records. Each of these young peo¬ 
ple evaluated his experiences as a Rock Eagle 4-H Camp 
Counselor in his own way, but all agree that counseling has 
been an inspiring and thrilling experience of unique and in¬ 
estimable value in the development of their personalities. 
Many say that serving as a counselor during an eight-week 
camping season has been worth more to them personally 
than a semester of college work. Evaluating the worth of 
the camp counselor program is no easy task, but Georgia 
4-H club leaders agree that it has added a new and invalu¬ 
able dimension to 4-H camping in the state. 

As a first important step, all applicants are carefully 
screened for good character and each is chosen on the basis 
of his 4-H experience, personality, ability to get along with 
others, and leadership capabilities. Leaders orient coun¬ 
selors as to the ideals and aims of the camp program and 
subject-matter specialists train counselors as class instruc¬ 
tors. Counselors receive college scholarships worth from 
$200 to $300 plus meals and lodging for the season. 

Because Georgia is rich in Indian tradition, and the 
beautifully wooded Rock Eagle area prov ided an ideal locale 
for outdoor activity, an Indian theme for camp activities was 
adopted. Campers are divided into three separate tribes on 
arrival. Near the end of each camp week, in an impressive 
ceremony, a tribal shield is awarded to the tribe with the best 
camping record. 

At first, county extension agents, local volunteer 4-H club 
leaders, and extension specialists all pitched in to help, but 
because of the many duties in operating a camp for so many 
voungsters, more ('amp leaders were needed. College-age. 
young men and women were enlisted to help. From the time 
the first counselors were employed these college-age youth 
have formed a vital link between campers and adults—4-H 
club leaders, who are busy with camp administration, and 
subject-matter specialists, who because of other duties can¬ 
not spend their entire time at camp. 

Already accustomed to study, the counselors readily qual¬ 
ify as competent and enthusiastic instructors of camp train¬ 
ing classes. Serving as class instructors and recreation lead¬ 
ers by dav and as cottage chaperons at night, they free county- 
extension agents to monitor classes and keep in contact with 
4-H’ers from their counties. Overall camp responsibilities 
do not prevent agents from dealing immediately with indi¬ 
vidual camper problems .—From National 4-H News. May 

mo. 
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Camping at Groton State Park in Vermont j where state 
campgrounds are beautiful, with life-giving woodland at 
hand, helps one to forget the overcrowded and noisy city. 

March, 1963 


/ hey often preserve scenery characteristics of the state, 
such as in Fonntainebleau State Purk, Louisiana, where, 
visitors can camp beneath the ancient, moss-draped oaks. 
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STATE PARK 

CAMPING 

FACILITIES 


With the growing popularity of family camping, and 
outdoor recreation in general, Americans are becoming 
more aware of facilities near at hand and more familiar with 
nearby parks. State owned and operated parks and recrea¬ 
tion areas provided more outdoor vacation, recreation, and 
camping in 1961 than in any previous period, according to 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L, Udall. llased on a re¬ 
port prepared by the National Park Service, at the request 
of the National Conference on State Parks, over 273.000,000 
visits, including 21,000,000 overnight stays, were recorded 
at 2,792 state parks and related areas embracing nearlv 5.- 
000,000 acres. Attendance increased by 5.6 percent over 
1960. 

Day use accounted for 91.1 percent of the total visitors, 
an increase of 4.5 percent. Total overnight attendance in¬ 
creased 11.8 percent; tent and trailer camping increased {4.3 
percent and cabin-lodge-hotel use increased 31.4 percent. 1 n- 
terestingly enough, organized camping groups decreased 1.3 
percent. The three states reporting overnight use of more 
than two million were: New York (3,369.729). Michigan 
(2.466,703) and California (2,466,122). 

The few parks pictured here are ty pical of the many. For 
more about state parks see hook review on Page 154. gt 


State parks offer state residents a chance to en 
joy outdoor recreation in a nearby natural area. 
Above, Muskegon Slate Park beach. Michigan. 


A camping area in St. Andrews State Park, Panama City, 
t lorida, clean and on a lake shore, provides a peaceftd 
haven and certainly invites visitors to tarry for a uhile. 
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PROMOTES 

HEALTH 



“Here is the preventive medicine of the future 
So states Dr. Rusk in this excerpt from his stimulating 

Cotigress address in Philadelphia, October 2, 1962 


Howard A Rusk, M.D. 

0 ITi very TIME we make a medical ad- 
•-J vance we compound a felony of 
some sort We keep people older longer 
to get all the disabilities that come with 
an aging population. We keep children 
alive who in the past would have died in 
the early weeks or months of their lives, 
kids with good minds and disabled parts 
of their bodies who will ask. “You kept us alive for what?’ 

At the turn of the century, life expectancy was forty-six. 
Today, it is seventy-one and we have added five years to the 
life of every man, woman, and child in the United States in 
the last ten. We have added years to life. It is also our re¬ 
sponsibility to add life to years. 

We are all familiar with the over-65 clubs, the golden- 
age clubs. 1 saw the first one that was sponsored by the city 
of New York in 1946. It started for an interesting reason; 
there was a recalcitrant group of welfare recipients who kept 
eoming in to gripe so often at one of the welfare offices that 
workers couldn’t get any work done. One day one of the 
workers with a keen eye said. “You know 1 don’t believe 
these people come here to gripe, 1 think they come here be¬ 
cause they don’t have any place else to go. The longer you 
keep them waiting, the hotter they like it. They bring their 
lunch and they like to stay all day and he the last.” He said. 
“1 think if we got a place for them to go and have a little 
fun, we would get them out of our hair.” 

So, they got the ringleaders in and said. “How would you 
like to have a club? There are three rooms in this old 
deserted building down the street and we will get it for you 
and you can set it up the way you want it.” The gripers 

Dr, Rusk is director of the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, New York University Medical Center, 
and an associate editor of The New* \ork Times. For his 
comjdcte address see Selected Papers of the 44th National 
Recreation Congress, published by the National Recreation 
Association ($.1.50). 


thought this would he terrific. So, they got an old second¬ 
hand piano, a heatup poo! table, a couple of card tables, and 
opened the Hodson Center. 

They set up a lot of interesting ground rules originally. 
First, they elected officers every three months so everybody 
could serve. Second, they put everybody on a committee— 
committees to serve coffee, committees to serve tea, to visit 
the sick, send out birthday cards, et cetera. I first saw 
Hodson Center when it was five years old, seven hundred par¬ 
ticipants, average age 76. 

The center was then on a six-hour, full-day week by popu¬ 
lar demand. It had a dance twice a month, with a large 
workshop program, put on a play once a month. There have 
been eleven weddings since the place started. The thing that 
interested me was that visits to doctors’ offices and to clinics, 
and admissions to general hospitals for a physical disability 
from this group compared to a group who had no place to 
go and nothing to look forward to was fifty percent less than 
those who had no place to go. Admissions to mental hospi¬ 
tal?- for senile psychosis was only ten percent of the ex¬ 
pectancy. 

H ERE is the preventive medicine of the future, preventive 
medicine that is a lot harder to give than the Salk vac¬ 
cine because here you have to use social tools. There is 
something in having purpose in life and being happy that 
prevents the progression of atherosclerosis. 1 am as sure 
of that there as of being a sun in the sky. 

Suppose you woke up one morning and had absolutely 
nothing to look forward to? No place to go? Nothing to 
do? No one to see? Your hands were sweaty and you 
couldn't eat your breakfast? You had a lump in your throat 
apd you were miserable? Multiply that by every day and 
that is what individuals have that have nothing to look for¬ 
ward to. The emotions have such tremendous effect on onr 
whole complicated endocrine system, and 1 know that it is an 
endocrine disfunction that does all this. 
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We have only started in this program and we cannot do 
it without recreation leaders. They are the front line of 
defense. 1 think the recreation professional has two price¬ 
less ingredients if he is good: a love of people and great 
imagination. Without that in the field of therapeutic recrea¬ 
tion. a leader is no good. A doctor is no good if he tries 
to go into rehabilitation and does not have these two things 
plus more than a modicum of patience. So, this is one facet 
of the program. 

Since dynamic therapeutic recreation is a fundamental 
part of the rehabilitation program, this is the job that has to 
be done by a team: the doctor, the nurse trained in rehahih 
tation techniques, the physical and occupational therapist, 
the speech therapist, the clinical psychologist, the social 
worker, the teacher, the vocational counsellor, and the skilled 
person in therapeutic recreation. Everyone has his job to do 
and is an all-important member of this therapeutic team. 

If you have not developed programs in your community 
hospitals and in your centers of various types, get into it in 
offhours, get a taste of it, because you can make a great con¬ 
tribution, and I am sure that you will become addicted to the 
program very quickly if you experience some of these ex¬ 
periences. The field is so broad. You have been an unbeliev¬ 
able adjunct in therapy and mental disease—you have 
changed the picture in mental hospitals within a decade. 

There is one word of caution about your program. T on 
are very young in the therapeutic phase and you have gone 
very fast. You have a wonderful facet in which you can 
serve but do not go clear off the deep end and feel, as some 
zealots have felt in other fields, that this is the alpha and 
omega that meets all the needs of disabled people. This is an 
all-important stone in the foundation but this is an adjunc¬ 
tive. therapy that has to be fitted into the total needs of the 
individual and 1 say this to you because it is so easy to let 
your enthusiasm run completely away and feel that you have 
a specific rather than a part of the total. 

I would like to tell you a little story and give you a few 
lines written by an unknown Confederate soldier and found 
in a small country church in a rural Alabama town about one 
hundred years ago. I first saw it on Adlai Stevenson’s 
Christmas cards six years ago and got the history from him. 

It has given solace and comfort to many who have come 
to us in trouble and the father of one patient had it cast in 
bronze and it stands at the entrance of our institute where 
we all get strength from it from time to time and 1 would like 
vou to know it because maybe he is talking about you too: 

I asked God for strength that I might achieve 

1 was made weak that 1 might learn humbly to obey. 

I asked for health that I might do greater things 

I was given infirmity that 1 might do better things. 

I asked for riches that I might be happy 

I was given poverty that I might be wise. 

I asked for power that I might have the ptaise of men 

I was given weakness that I might feel the need of God. 

I asked for all things that I might enjoy life 

I was given life that I might enjoy all things. 

I got nothing that 1 asked for, but everything I had 
hoped for. 

Almost despite myself, my unspoken prayers were 
answered* 

I am among all men most richly blessed, ft 
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50 SUGGESTIONS 
FORA 

SAFE OVER NIGHT 


Edward J. Slezak 



Portable 

Hat and Coat Racks 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. lengths, have two hat shelves and 
1 or 2 full length hanger bars for coat 
hangers or coat hooks. (Two sided hooks 
snap over and straddle the bar. see detail). 
Standard units come on glides or casters; 
stand rigidly under a full load. CHECKER- 
ETTES are also available in two sided units 
<double capacity): add-on units for making 
long continuous racks, and matching wall 
mount units. , 

Write for Catalog. 



Rle. 83 & Madison St.. Elmhurst. Illinois 


rhe PLAYGROUND 
a. MUSIC TEACHER 

by CARABO-CONE 

Available Irom 

RECREATION 
BOOK CENTER 
8 West 81h Sheet 
New York 11 
at $5. 

Endorsed by Univ. psychologists. 
Develops child’s reading & rhythmic co¬ 
ordination. Published by Horper & Row. 
Lectures, consultations available. For In¬ 
troductory material plus Keyboard Read¬ 
ing Chort send $1 to Cone, Box 356, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


WORLD WIDE GAMES 

»<>lnware. Ohio 

Enjoyed by Adults «nd Children 

• Sturdily built for rugged use 

• Skill games end teble gemes 

• Equipment gemes end punlcs 

• Menufectured end seld by 
Werren end Mery Lee Beiley 

WrH« ter Ft.. C.Ul.f 



Director—Assistant Director 

1. Review counselor responsibilities 

2. Check on first-aid supplies 

3. Check on all equipment 

4. Check names 

5. Review emergency routines 

6. Have ready list of overnighters 

7. Check on current health of over¬ 
nighters 

8. Review overnight rules with staff- 
campers 

9. Check insurance coverage for 
overnighters 

10. Have periodic contact with over¬ 
nighters 

Trip-Master—Counselors 

11. Make sure equipment is in good 
condition 

12. Adequate sanitary supplies 

13. Ample food 

14. Proper food containers 

15. Insect repellent 

16. Rigid swim regulations 

17. Rigid fire regulations 

18. Proper use of oxe, knives, et cet- 
ero 

19. Fair camper duty assignments 

20. Adequate supervision 

Campers 

21. Ample clothing for all weather 

22. Flashlights 

23. Towels—beach and face 

24. Sleeping bag or blanket roll 

25. Extra pair of shoes 

26. Suntan lotion 

27. Overnight qualifying test 

28. Use buddy system 

29. Know camper's allergies 

30. Know camper's swimming abilities 

Mk. SLEZAK is associate professor of 
recreation at Oregon State University 
in Corvallis. 


Camp Site Selections 

31. Free of poisonous plants 

32. Safe water supply 

33. Shade from sun 

34. Dry ground 

35. Safe campfire spot 

36. Protection from storms 

37. Proper drainage around tents 

38. Area clear of glass, fin cans, et 
cetera 

39. Protection from animals, wild and 
domestic 

40. Safe swimming area 
General 

41. Proper waste disposal 

42. No night swims 

43. Put out all fires 

44. Avoid strenuous activities 

45. Ample sleep-rest 

46. Constant check an campers 

47. Avoid strangers 

48. Check on possible food spoilage 

49. Respect other's rights 

50. Store equipment sofely upon re¬ 
turn 


CEDCO 

_195 Mineola Blvd., Mineota, N. Y. 

Arts - Crafts - Recreational Wholesalers 


b CRAFTS - 


\Vc 

*nd kinds * 0 

CREATIVE MATERIALS rUR ALL AGE GROUPS 
OVER 1000 CRAFT REAS 

SEND ONLY S0r<^ 

> FOR COMPLETE O 
7 CATALOG Of , ,, , 

-Ta/vs/vv^ ": 

BUT BULK ANU SAVE 
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PROGRAM 


Factors Affecting 
the Day (lamp Program 


Virginia Musselman 


ri today s < llll.D grows up under many pressures. (>rowing uj* 
A in itself brings many emotional pressures. To them are 
added the pressures that result from increasing emphasis on 
sports and social programs at earlier age levels I preadolescent 
team sports and early adoleseent “dating" are outstanding ex¬ 
amples). so that the child is pushed too rapidly into maturity; 
the pressures resulting from over-exposure to mass eommuni 
cation media that eneourage conformit) and a dependence upon 
shallow, surface entertainment; the pressure of aflluence that 
hi soon the growing pressure in some education programs re- 
e emphasis on the sciences with a reduction of opportunities to 


Camp activities are 
influenced by a 
child’s need to ex¬ 
amine, explore ami 
learn about his natu¬ 
ral world and its 
ways. 
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program best suited for child develop¬ 
ment. It is the function of the day-camp 
program to provide a framework of ac¬ 
tivities in which each child can partici¬ 
pate at his own rate, without pressure; 
in which each child has an opportunity 
to explore the wonders of the out-of- 
doors, to learn to use and to enjoy his 
five senses, to learn to express his feel¬ 
ing and emotions through language and 
movement. 

It is the function of the day camp to 
provide leadership for its activity pro¬ 
gram—leaders who are intuitive enough 
to sense the right moment to ask a ques¬ 
tion or to suggest an answer; leaders 
who have curiosity, enthusiasm, and 
energy; leaders who not only like chil¬ 
dren but respect them; leaders who are 
present when needed, but unobtrusive 
when children are developing their own 
projects; leaders who stand ready to 
open a new door of interest when the 
child is ready; leaders who enjoy learn¬ 
ing along with the children; and most 
of all, leaders who know that the child, 
not the activity, is the important thing. 

Planning the activity program, like 
news reporting, involves the "Big Five”: 
If 7 ho. What, When, Where, and Why. 
Activities are not separate, individual 
facts that can be dropped one by one 
until a child's day fills up “like a barrel 
of potatoes.” Each camp activity should 
be more like a building block, capable 
of becoming part of a Wonderful struc¬ 
ture when combined with knowledge 
and imagination. 

"Cap’n’ Bill V innl once described 
this necessary, ongoing quality in his 
vivid style: "Camp activities grew out 
of a child’s need. To visit the heron 
rookery on an island, he must be able to 
canoe. There can be no safe canoeing 
without certain ability in swimming. To 
go swimming he must obey certain law. 
Each step is a vital part of bis existence. 
Out of such experiences come growth.” 

A day camp deep in the heart of a 
city park or on five acres of suburbia 
may not he able to supply a rookery and 
a canoe, but Cap'n Bill’s statement in 
volves two factors that make the differ¬ 
ence between inadequate, haphazard ac¬ 
tivity programs and really meaningful 
camp experiences. These are motivation 
and progression. Acth ities that provide 
a natural motivation for the child are 
those that open new doors, provide new 


opportunities. Such activities must be 
capable of growing, expanding, leading 
on to new action, new creation, new 
experience, new adventures. Motivation 
for what: Progression to what? These 
questions can only be answered through 
the working out of specific objectives, 
geared to each individual day camp. 

T -ie most important statement in 
Day Camp Standards, as developed 
by the American (lamping Association, 
declares, “The program should be so 
planned, administered, and supervised 
as to lead to the achievement of the gen¬ 
eral objectives of camping and the spe¬ 
cial objectives of the particular camp. 
It is recommended that these objectives 
be stated in writing.” 

This point is emphasized because 
without specific objectives, worked out 
and understood by the entire staff, a 
day-camp program can easily become 
a day-by-dav rehash of activities avail¬ 
able to youngsters in school, on the 
playground, or through other commu¬ 
nity resources. Constant referral to, and 
checking activities against, written dav- 
camp objectives is one of the best ways 
to recognize and eliminate activities 
good in themselves but not contributing 
directly to the attainment of the stated 
objectives. 

Introducing a child to the work of na¬ 
ture and guiding him into an under¬ 
standing of Ins responsibility in it are 
tasks not to he taken lightly. Important 
lessons are learned quickly through 
play. Important physical and mental 
skills are developed by the challenge and 
adventure of play activities. It is at this 
point that day-camp activity programs 
often bog down. A good, well-balanced 
activity program is not always, or nec¬ 
essarily. a good day-camp program. The 
simple rules of thumb can he used in 
selecting and in conducting day-camp 
activities: 

• IS ever conduct an activity indoors il 
it can be conducted outdoors. 

• Can the activity selected he replaced 
by a more camphhc activity? Ij so, re¬ 
place it. 

If these two rules are followed, many 
controversial issues, such as how much, 
if any. of an organized sports program 
should be included in day camping, will 
work themselves out. 


T he activity program will be the 
direct result of instruction between 
campers and staff within the limitation 
of the camp site, facilities, and re¬ 
sources, and within the framework of 
specified policies and objectives. Major 
factors include the “Big Five”: IF ho, 
What, When, Where, and Why. In day 
camping, these factors influencing the 
activity program involve camping, staff, 
camp sponsorship, camp site, the weath¬ 
er, the schedule, and basic values. 

The campers may be boys, girls, or 
hoys and girls. They may be average 
youngsters, handicapped groups, or 
groups in which handicapped and non¬ 
handicapped are integrated. They may¬ 
be members of a specific agency, a spe¬ 
cific religion, one economic level, or the 
campers may cut across the entire socio¬ 
economic structure of the community. 
The average camper in most day camps 
is between five and twelve years of age. 

These factors of age, sex, physical 
condition, economic and sociological 
background have great implications for 
program. A five-year-old is very differ¬ 
ent in his needs arid interests from a 
nine- or a twelve-year-old. A twelve- 
year-old girl is usually much more ma¬ 
ture than a boy that age. A handicapped 
child has the same play needs as the 
nonhandicapped, but may require a dif¬ 
ferent tempo and adaptation in some ac- 
• i' ities if he is to achieve the glow of 
success and accomplishment. 

Decentralization and careful age 
grouping is necessary if individual 
needs are met. Adequate leadership, 
too, is necessary. Usually the campers 
are divided into groups with an age 
range of two, sometimes three, vears. 
Different agencies have slightly differ 
ing standards, but the ACA standards 
of a counselor for every eight young¬ 
sters under eight years of age and for 
every ten youngsters eight and over is 
quite representative. 

A counselor may be the right age, 
have the proper training and experi¬ 
ence, the highest moral integrity, and 
particular skills in some part of the ac¬ 
tivity program and still not he the 
opener-of-doors, the catalyst that brings 
about a positive reaction between camp¬ 
er and camp, camper and camper, camp¬ 
er and counselor. 

Curiosity and enthusiasm can go far 
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in overcoming a possible lack of train¬ 
ing and information in the area of na¬ 
ture. It is difficult to find a counselor 
who knows all about trees, or camp life, 
or ants, or flowers, birds, bears, chip¬ 
munks, and garter snakes. An observant 
counselor with a “I-wonder-why " atti¬ 
tude—“I wonder why birds don’t fall 
oil a tree branch at night. 1 wonder win- 
feathers smooth out when they’re 
stroked, I wonder how- much rain fell 
last night, 1 wonder how tall that tree 
is"—is very likely to lead a group of 
youngsters into a magic world of per¬ 
sonal discoveries. 

Such a counselor may have had little 
experience in drama, but he will wonder 
who first set feet on the land, what he 
w'as like, how did he live, play, work and 
worship. Out of discussion will come 
research, at least to the extent of the 
children’s activities. Then will follow 
an aet-it-out project, involving not just 
drama, hut crafts, games, sport, music, 
dance. In eamp the performing arts are 
all “kissing cousins” of the hand arts, 
as they were in earlier, less sophisticated 
eras. They become a part of everyday 
living. 

T he director of the day camp looks 
for these plus values in selecting 
the counselors, tries to stimulate these 
qualities by at least fifteen hours pre¬ 
camp training, provides reading mate¬ 
rial for supplementary study. He works 
with the counselors in developing the 
objectives of the camp and in deciding 
upon the broad program areas. He 
leaves the selection of speeifie activities 
to the counselor and his group, except 
when activities involve other groups or 
the entire camp. He guides but does not 
dietate, leads but does not push. He en¬ 
courages initiative, resourcefulness, ex¬ 
perimentation. He not only believes in, 
but practices, democracy. He is not 
alarmed or discouraged when a coun¬ 
selor or a camper seems out of step with 
the others or “hears a different drum¬ 
mer,’’ as Thoreau put it 

Supplementing the group counselors 
should he junior counselors or coun¬ 
selors in training; specialists in areas 
such as nature, swimming, horseback 
riding, archery, sailing and canoeing, 
music, dance, arts and crafts, and 
drama; resource specialists called in for 
special purposes and on special occa¬ 


sions. such as rangers, naturalists, for¬ 
esters, fish and game wardens, and the 
like. 

The smooth running da\ camp, de¬ 
pending upon its size, location, sponsor 
ship, and other factors, may involve 
various other camp personnel vital to 
its health, safety, and successful opera¬ 
tion and administration. Doctor, dieti¬ 
cian. nurse, cook, maintenance workers, 
bus drivers, and clerical workers are 
among each staff, but are not concerned 
primarily with the activity program. 

The activity program of a day camp 
will of necessity reflect the policy of its 
sponsoring agency and its objectives. 
This sponsorship determines whether 
the camp will serve girls, boys, or mixed 
groups; whether it places any special 
emphasis upon one religion; whether it 


serves one or more than one age group; 
and whether it operates on a nonprofit 
or profit-making basis. The sponsoring 
agency’s policy -and budget—also de¬ 
termines the hours per day and the num¬ 
ber of da\s per week or month that the 
eamp operates. 

A day-camp program operating three 
days a week with a diilerent group of 
youngsters every week will have a very 
dilferent program from the camp which 
the same voungsters attend for an en¬ 
tire summer. Day camps operated by 
public recreation and park departments 
are sometimes organized on a weekly 
basis, with youngsters from the various 


PROGRA M 

playgrounds taking turns. Sometime 
the public day camps are operated on a 
first-come-first-served registration basis, 
again usually on a weekly schedule. 
AGA standards require a minimum of 
at least three days a week, for not less 
than two weeks, per camper. 

ritriE AC'I'l Al. LOCATION of the day 
JL camp and its physical characteris¬ 
tics play- a hig pait in the foundation of 
the activity program. A day- camp set 
up in a city park, one operating in state 
or county park, one located in a moun 
tainous area, on a lakefront, or on a 
desert’s edge, a ranch, or a farm, will 


lie influenced by the location. The sea¬ 
side camp's activity program will lean 
toward water sports, sand and water 
play, the wildlife of beaches, marshes 
and the sea, ship and pirate themes. 

The actual acreage also is a factor 
No actual research lias been made on a 
standard ratio between the number of 
campers and the acreage of the day- 
camp site, but several organizations gi\ 
ing informal opinions recommend an 
acre per child. Many day caul]is operate 
on a much smaller ratio. An essential 
quality of any form of camping, includ¬ 
ing day camping, is freedom of move¬ 
ment within as wide a variety of phvsi- 

13d 



Campers soon acquire a neu friend in a neighboring squir¬ 
rel, learn that he is one oj nature’s foresters. If is forgotten 
cache of provisions often sjrmuts into a cluster oj seedlings. 
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cal resources as possible. Children neeil 
space. Too main youngsters on too 
small an area can turn the day cam]) 
site into an outdoor slum. 

W hat basic vxi. ubs can the activity 
program gi\e the camper through 
the leadership techniques of a cap¬ 
able counselor? What lesson in living 
will the camper absorb without being 
taught? They "ill vary in number and 
degree with each camper. One camper 
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may learn the joy of sharing, whether 
it is food, toys, talk, or friendship. An¬ 
other may find out that he does not have 
to he a bully, to tease to get his own 
wav. because everybody takes turns and 
he gets his. Another may find that he 
does not alway s have to be the best in 
order to enjoy anything or to get recog¬ 
nition. Still another may discover that 
it is fun to try something new, whether 
it works or not. 

A basic value emerges as each indi- 
dividual shares his day with the other: 
//r learns a hit of democracy. He finds 
out that his idea may lie good, but Bill’s 
is better; that the others do not always 
agree with him and that it is all right 
to disagree. He finds that what he does 
matters to the others and affects them. 
If he skips on his chores, he holds up 
his group. If he does something well, 
he can help many who cannot seem to 
get the knack of it. He learns to take a 
part in planning, but not to sulk when 
he doesn't get his way. 

He takes a big step toward self-direc¬ 
tion and initiative. His opinion is re¬ 
spected. He is encouraged to try—and 
try again. He is encouraged to ask ques¬ 
tions and find out answers, to experi¬ 
ment. to observe and make sense out of 
what he sees, to use all his senses and 
his mind and his muscles in exploring 
to its limits this new world around him. 

lie finds out that he is a real person. 
not just a child, or a son. or a camper, 
lie's a needed and valued part of the 
day-cam]) community with something 
of himself to give. He feels the sweet 
taste of achievement; “/ made it. / 
found it. / did it. me. all by myself." All 
these values become a part of the boy 
or girl through the understanding ef¬ 
forts of a counselor, using a wide range 
of activities to provide fun. adventure, 
and new experience. 
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Authenlfe »nd complete for beginners 
and experts. Shipped Immediately. 
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PLUME TRADING CO. 
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P KtSTS in day-cam]) circles, as in 
cam]) circles, decry the schedule or 
tlie division of the day-camp day into 
definite segments. Under optimum con¬ 
ditions. with campers whose imagina¬ 
tion and curiosity have been stimulated 
In parental understanding and the best 
of school situations, this attitude of let 
ting aeti\ities develop without any type 
of direction might work. Even with 
them, however, certain areas of time 
must he blocked out. For example, if 


youngsters are transported to a day- 
camp site, whether by family car. public 
bus, school or cam]) bus. a travel sched¬ 
ule has to be set up, taking up a chunk 
of the morning and the afternoon. 

Fund) should he at a regular time 
and so should a rest period. Some sort 
of daily opening and closing of camp 
lends it a hit of drama important to 
childhood. When a large number of 
children will use the same facilities, 
such as a swimming pool, archery 
range, nature museum, camp fireplace 
or shores, and the like, groups must be 
scheduled not only for safety but for a 
fair distribution of time. Just as any 
businessman knows roughly how bis 
day will be divided into correspondence, 
conferences, appointments, et cetera, so 
a counselor must have an idea of what 
the day will bring. 

However the schedule is filled out it 
should show a fine balance between very- 
active and quiet activities, between the 
plastic and the performing arts, between 
small and large group activities. Activi¬ 
ties should flow. Sudden breaks or 
changes are disruptive and frustrating 
to y oungsters. Time should be allowed 
to make comments, to clean up, to get in 
the mood for something else. Pressure 
of time, pressure of too many things to 
do in too short a time, should he elim¬ 
inated. A day camper should lie relaxed 
- not loafing or lazy—hilt not hectic, 
over-excited, and over-tired. 

T ie day-camr program is uniquely 
qualified to effect and to relieve 
pressures. It is relaxed, informal, non- 
eompetiti)e, yet stimulating and adven¬ 
turous. It fosters the development of a 
normal, natural, curious, creative child¬ 
hood. It bridges the gap between home 
and the resident camp. It provides a 
change of pace and place, opens up a 
new world, different from everyday, 
provides activities that encourage laugh 
ter and curiosity, imagination, and co¬ 
operation. It provides adventure and 
self-testing within a framework of safe¬ 
ty. It encourages initiative, creates an 
interest in. and a respect for, all living 
tilings. # 

Miss Mussei.man is director oj the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Program 
Department. This material is taken from 
her recently published The Day Camp 
Program Book ($7.95). 
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ART 

EXPERIENCES 
[N CAMPING 



Awarettess is promoted by 
the learning process 


j Roy E. Dodson, Ed.D. 

A RT experiences planned for camp 
should correlate directly with the 
unique environment of the outdoor set 
ling; and thus they are in contrast to 
activities presented in a classroom or 
with indoor groups. The overwhelming 
panorama and vast scale of nature 
which confronts the camper outdoors 
may cause him to overlook the diversity and interesting de¬ 
tail involved in nature’s composition—the diversity of a par¬ 
ticular pebble among pebbles on a beach, or how a single 
leaf can be similar but never exactly like any other leaf. Mi¬ 
nute differences are apparent on close inspection. Thus, the 
first consideration is to help campers to see these differences 
and to promote an awareness within the camper. 

Camper awareness can first be aroused by instruction to 
find an “interesting’’ inanimate nature object within the im¬ 
mediate vicinity. Hopefully, the campers will return with a 
variety of selected items, ranging from rocks, weeds, leaves, 
tree bark, to wildilowers, and shells—among the more com¬ 
mon materials available. At the start, the campers should be 
warned to avoid such outdoor hazards as poison ivy, and 
against destroying or otherwise disturbing the natural set¬ 
ting so that later campers cannot enjoy the area. Thus, aware¬ 
ness is initially promoted by the learning process through 
the selections and rejections involved. This procedure should 
develop some appreciation of nature, of the beauty in nature, 
and awareness of the individuality of the beauty in nature. 

After selections have been made, the instructor or leader 
should briefly discuss some of the common characteristics 
of the objects. These characteristics include shape, or the 
silhouette of objects when held up to the light; texture, the 
tactile sensations perceived by touch; color in infinite subtle 
variations; and weight of the object so drawn as to clearly 
illustrate the contrast between a heavy substantial rock form 
ami the fragility of a delicate flower, leaf, or blade of grass. 

Apart from common characteristics, each particular ob¬ 
ject selected by the youngsters will have individual char¬ 
acteristics which may be obvious or may become apparent 
only after close inspection and mutual discussion by camper 

Dr. Dodson is assistant professor of art at Nebraska Stale 
Teachers College in Wayne. Tins at tide is based on the 
camping program presented by the Wayne State College Lab¬ 
oratory Eb'rnentary School for Children in (rrades Three to 
Six at Pond State, Park in northeast Nebraska. 


and counselor. This type of personal approach is necessary 
to achieve more intense awareness. 

There is always the temptation to link art with science in 
these discussions, as we are living in a scientific age, and 
become involved with botanical and geological explanations. 
This would be unfortunate when our endeavor is to lead the 
camper to an appreciation of the beauty of nature for itself 
apart from a scientific understanding. Picasso has said that 
“to dissect a rose is to destroy it.” Therefore, in this case, 
the reactions of campers to a nature object should be an ap¬ 
preciation of it for itself as an example of those simple things 
that give joy to life. 

Once having selected an object, the students record this 
experience so it may be shared with others, and this is where 
art comes in. At this point frequent frustration develops 
among youngsters because of their awkward hand-eye co¬ 
ordination, that is, the ability to reproduce on paper with 
pencil or brush what they see with their eyes or envision with 
their minds. 

The astute leader is prepared for this eventuality and will 
explain to the individual camper those art principles appli¬ 
cable to his given problem, with a demonstration if needed. 
Instructions given to the young artist might be: 

• Note ihe basic shape of your object and draw it lightly. 

• Add distinctive characteristics, such as texture. 

• Add details to your drawing. 

• When you are satisfied, darken lines adding shading and shadow. 

• Erase all extraneous lines and smudges. 

• Color your work if you desire. 

T he last step, equally important to the other two in this 
educative process, is a plan of appreciation and evaluation 
after the drawings are completed. Evaluation, as used in 
this context, refers to the means by which a camper is en¬ 
abled to discover his own strengths and weaknesses. This 
may he accomplished individually by a camper-counselor 
discussion of the salient features of the work, those sucess- 
fully handled and those needing greater attention in future 
assignments. As a group activity, campers may arrange a 
display of their work and each, in turn, explain what he at¬ 
tempted to do. Such an exhibit at the camp site or on a bul¬ 
letin board can stimulate appreciation not only of art act A i 
ties and the abilities of the campers hut of the camping pro¬ 
gram as well. 

Other art activities can he presented with equal success 
Continued on Page 13d 
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Adapting Games 
for the Handicapped 


Modify rules and 

equipment to suit specific limitations 


Morton Thompson, Ed.D. 

C vmping for the 
handicapped 
and aged, a rather 
recent trend in rec¬ 
reation for these 
groups of citizens, 
calls for the adap¬ 
tation of games for 
different facets of the program. For 
most of the campers, active games may 
take the place of what we normalh con¬ 
sider athletics. Many games, both ac¬ 
tive and inactive, may he adapted for 
use by handicapped persons whether in¬ 
stitutionalized, at home, in the commu¬ 
nity. or in a camp. 

A person with severe limitations 
caused by disability or age can partici¬ 
pate in a small table-model bowling 
game or putt around a small golf game 
unit and receive as much, or more, sat 
isfaction emotion,ally, socially, and of¬ 
ten physically as the nonhandicappcd 
individual who has bowled or played 
around a regulation golf course. In 
camp, games can be used to complement 
many of the regular activities in a num¬ 
ber of practical ways. Active games 
can be used for instruction purposes in 
the development of skills: for informal 
play, both indoors and outside on the 
lawn; for tournament play; and for 
special events. 

Some games, such as ring-toss and 
auction darts, are very adaptable for 
carnivals, A captive baseball game can 
provide that activity for a wheelchairs 

IJr. Thompson is acting director of the 
National Recreation Association Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the 
III and Handicapped. 


bound individual who might not be able 
to participate in the regular softball 
game at camp. 

With only slight modification, a large 
percent of all the games played on land 
can be played in the water. These games, 
along with the games and stunts that are 
water activities exclusively, will afford 
the handicapped bather many happy 
hours and pleasant memories. An ex¬ 
ample of a game adapted to water is the 
ring-toss which consists of a floating 
frame and rubber rings. 

G ames for the handicapped can best 
be classified into five categories: 
quiet games, active games, table board 
games, mental games, and mental puz¬ 
zles. Most inquiries from personnel in 
the field concern active and quiet games. 
Most games used for the ill and handi 
capped today are commercial games 
which can be adapted for use by the 
handicapped. Stalls working with the 
handicapped have improvised other 
games specifically to meet the needs or 
capabilities of the people they are serv¬ 
ing. 

Many of the games that can be used 
by the handicapped are those normally 
used for recreation by the nonhandi 
capped, and are readily available from 
department or sporting goods stores. A 
variety of simple, inexpensive games 
and toys which are lightweight can be 
found by searching through five-ami 
ten-cent stores and neighborhood dis¬ 
count centers. Then again, special 
games have been designed and manu¬ 
factured for a particular type of handi¬ 
capped group, such as the blind. The 


Foundation for the Blind sells braille 
cards, bingo, Scrabble, and dominoes 
especially designed for use. by the non- 
sighted. 

W HEN using games for the handi¬ 
capped and aged, select games, 
whenever possible, which have some 
real meaning to the participants and 
which are also used, in many instances, 
by the nonhandicapped for recreation. 
Try to discover the needs and interest 
of your group before actual participa¬ 
tion. Many of the handicapped and 
aged either have never participated in 
games or, because of early background 
and religious training* believe that play 
activity is a waste of time. In such cases, 
an education and orientation program 
should be carried out to reinterpret the 
values of play, the therapeutic effects of 
the exercise, and the social-emotional 
impact of the constructive use of leisure 
time. 

In using either active or quiet games 
with the handicapped, we must imme¬ 
diately forget the usual rules, dimen¬ 
sions. and placement of the game and 
modify the rules to suit special needs. 
In many cases, just scoring once, as in 
ring-toss, is sufficient for successful ac¬ 
complishment by a handicapped partici¬ 
pant. An active game may have to be 
adjusted several times distance-wise. 
Another example of adaptation is the 
placement of the target for suction 
darts. Bring the target, by holding it in 
y our hands, closer and closer to the par¬ 
ticipant until he succeeds in hitting it. 
With some aged or handicapped, you 
may have to hold the target inches away 
to enable them to hit the board. Some- 
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I nies when the physical disability pre- 
\ents even the slightest degree of for¬ 
ward motion, the target should he 
j laced upon the ground and the partici¬ 
pant can then drop the dart onto the 
arget. 

The Recreational Research Institute, 
!58 Broadway, New York City, has ex- 
leriinented with active games for the 
landicapped and now has collected a 
/ariety of fifty-five different pieces of 
tquipment. The games are durable, 
easily stored, colorfully decorated, and 
nave point scores for contests and 
tournaments. These games cover the 
gamut of movement and can he used for 
informal play instruction, parties, teach¬ 
ing, and contests, tournaments, game 
days, and carnivals. 

The institute has adapted games which 
include much physical motion. The 
games can he played on the floor, on a 
table, or in a bed and are also adaptable 
for both indoor or outdoor facilities. A 
new concept is called a “captive” game. 
Some of the games are equipped with 
nylon string and, after use, can be pulled 
back by the participant. The active 
games include ring-toss, rubber horse¬ 
shoes, suction darts, sport-a-ball. bat-a- 
hird, bat-a-ball. badminton, shuffle- 
board, suction archery, beanbag throw, 
sandbag box, captive bowling, ban-hall, 
and many others. 

M any varieties of quiet games meet 
the needs and pleasures of the 
handicapped and aged. Manufacturers 
are beginning to realize the need for 
specific game requirements for the 
handicapped. Today, one can purchase 
many of the table games with over¬ 
sized pieces, such as checkers, chess, 
cards, dominoes, et cetera. Automatic 
card dealers, shufflers, and card-holders 
are also available. 

Techniques now used for assisting 
handicapped persons in quiet games are 
modifications of the games through the 
use of holes in the playing surface and 
pegs for playing and use of magnetic 
pieces or magnetic boards. For both 
instances, these techniques permit play 
without the normal slipping caused by 
spasticity, stiffness, or feebleness in 
gripping. 

With some ingenuity, staff members, 
or even the participants, can duplicate 
most hole-and-peg table games by drill¬ 


ing holes in a piece of plywood and then 
gluing or nailing it to another piece the 
same siz.e. Then the game design is 
drawn or painted on the board or. if a 
paper cutout, pasted on the playing sur¬ 
face. Small sections of round pegs can 
be cut from round sticks, such as ba¬ 
tons. pencils, dowels, or other items 
bought from a lumberyard. The players 
can grip the pegs and move them until 
they slide in place into the designated 
hole without slipping off the hoard. 

rpilR DETAILED INFORMATION on some 
A of these games, write for the Self* 
Hrlp Devices for Rehabilitation pub¬ 
lished by the Institute of Physical Med¬ 
icine, New V ork City, and available 
from J. A. Preston Corporation, 71 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3 for $4.75. 

The self-help device office of the In¬ 
stitute of Physical Medicine tested sev¬ 
eral games on a group of patients. The 
occupational therapist who conducted 
tests on a miniature indoor shuffleboard 
game reports. “1 his game was used by 
ten different patients, mainly hemi- 
plegics and low-back pain cases. It was 
used at a part of the treatment program 
to increase range of motion in the af¬ 
fected extremity, increase coordination, 
develop socialization, to increase stand¬ 
ing balance and tolerance, and to aid 
trunk flexion. Patients used this game 
mainly from a standing position. It was 
excellent for developing the interest of 
the patients. The patients forgot the 
fear and apprehensiveness connected 
with standing. Low-back cases bent over 
much more than they stated they were 
capable of without complaining of 
pain.” 

The Consulting Service on Recreation 
for the 111 and Handicapped of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association has been 
collecting various games for the handi¬ 
capped as well as equipment which can 
assist handicapped persons to partici¬ 
pate. 

In using games of any type for the 
handicapped and aged, common sense 
is the rule. Modify the game to suit the 
capabilities of the player. Offer a good 
chance for achievement, use garni; ac¬ 
tivities for their contribution to physi¬ 
cal strength, coordination, rehabilita¬ 
tion, emotional release, and social sat¬ 
isfactions. # 
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ARTS & CRAFTS CORNER 



T ill-, CRAFT MATKRIALS 
available from manu¬ 
facturers and distributors 
offer a variety, a uniform¬ 
ity. ami an efficiency in 
packaging that can t be 
equalled by amateurs. Just 
as frozen foods and pre¬ 
pared mixes bave light¬ 
ened the work of cooking, 
these materials have, light 
'fined the. work of craft 
leaders. However, no mat¬ 
ter how \ aried or how 
wonderful ‘'store-bought" 
craft supplies are . . there 
comes a time! It may be 
during a long, wet, cold camping period; or on an unexpected 
rainy day when children must stay indoors; or having an 
unexpectedly large group descend upon the leader; or find¬ 
ing that the storehouse (or poeketbook) has run out or a 
requisition hasn’t been filled. 

Whatever the reason, there comes a time when a quick 
substitute can save the dav, Like many improvised games 
or play equipment, the novelty of a “homemade” recipe often 
lends unexpected interest with creative and interesting re¬ 
sults. All too often, however, like that yummy-sounding 
recipe for a new dessert, exact proportions have been lost or 
forgotten. Better dip this, and file it for emergency use. 
And if you have a favorite “recipe,” please send it along and 
share it with our readers. The ones that follow have been 
collected mainly from National Recreation Association pub¬ 
lications and craft manuals issued by recreation departments. 


SOAR BUBBLES 

f or everyday, average bubbles, mix soap and water in pro¬ 
portions of about one to eight For bigger, stronger and 
brighter bubbles, stock up on one of these mixtures and use 
when bubble play may save the day. This recipe comes from 
the Cleanliness Bureau. 

I tup ilistilled water 
% cup soap 
Vi clip glycerine 

Put water and soap in mixing bowl and stir until soap is 
dissolved. Add glyeerine and mix well. Let stand about an 
hour, then skim off all the small bubbles, using a spoon or 
edge, of paper towel. Pour into jar. cover, and use as needed. 
Add a few drops of food coloring for brighter bubbles. 

Alternate recipe 
1% cups very hot water 
T, lablespoon soap flakes 
Vi tablespoon sugar 
I heaping tablespoon glycerine 

Popp hot water into a pint jar. Add soap flakes and let 
dissolve. Then add glycerine, sugar, and a few drops of food 
coloring if desired. Shake until even thing is dissolved, then 
strain through cloth and let cool. Do not use until all the 
small bubbles are gone. Vlakes extra-strong bubbles. (Olive 
or vegetable oil may be substituted for glycerine but doesn’t 
keep as well.) 


KLNOERPAINTS 

Fingerpaints should be thick, not runny. If jars are kept 
covered, the homemade paints will last well. r l wo drops of 
oil of clove in each jar will eliminate any sour odor. All 
recipes require cooking. To prevent lumps, use a double 
boiler and stir constantly. 


Recipe dtl 
\Vi cups laundry starch 
1(2 cups soapflakes 
1 qt. boiling water 
H half-pint jars 

!■£ tablespoon of poster paint (art colors), for each 
jar, in whatever color desired. 

Mix starch with just enough cold water to make into a 
jiaste. Add to boiling water. Cook until clear or glossy. Stir 
constantly. Add soapflakes, stirring until evenly distiibuted. 
Pour into the jars, adding half tablespoon of jioster paint to 
each. Mix well, and cover tightly. 


Recipe 

I cup soapflakes 
1 eup laundry starch 
Vi cup talcum powder 
1 cup cold water 
7 cups boiling water 

Mix cold ingredients into a paste, and stir slowly into the 
boiling water. Cook until mixture, is thick and glossy (about 
five minutes). Pour into small jars ami add coloring as 
in#l. 


Recipe 4£3 


\i cup flour 
t eup cold water 
t tablespoon glycerine 
t teaspoon sodium benzoate 

Mix flour and water. Heat in double boiler, Stirling con¬ 
stantly to prevent lumps. Cook until it bubbles. Cool. Add 
glyceiine and sodium benzoate. Pour into jars and color 
as in Recipe i£l. 


Art Experiences in Camping 

Continued from /'age 135 


as part of a camping program. For example, using available 
materials in art projects, sucb as burning twigs to produce 
charcoal; squeezing berries, roots, and leaves for a variety of 
colors; locating a clay deposit to use in making simple pot¬ 
tery. 

Photography is another activity too frequently overlooked 
as an art activity. Many campers bring cameras to camp, 
ev ideneing the claim that it is the most pojiular hobby in 
America today. Unfortunately most of them are content to 
take only the usual “snapshots,” merely recording their 
friends in stilted poses. As the same basic elements must be 
sensitively considered in both art and photography to pro¬ 
duce a good picture, photography can be taught as another 
art medium. 

Properly taught, art activities in camp are important in 
that the camper develops awareness of the beauty of nature 
through observation and is led to record these experiences 
so they may be shared with others. His appreciation of the 
work of others is developed through the evaluation proce¬ 
dures, including a group display and discussion. Thus, a 
willingness and readiness to share with each other is pro¬ 
moted. And when a child is able to objectively evaluate his 
efforts in regard to his own further development, this, of 
course, is one of the ultimate rewards of teaching, dr 
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PLANNING CAMPS 


Julian H. Salomon 

C AMPS FOR CIIILDRKN <>(Ter an excel¬ 
lent field for the application of the 
skills and talents of the landscape archi¬ 
tect. Opportunities in camp planning- 
arc not new hut they have grown, too. 
Camps that were once simple collections 
of tents and shacks have in many cases 
now become good-sized institutions. 

The utilization of professional serv¬ 
ices in camp planning is chiefly a 
phenomenon of the last fifteen years. 
Few of the early camps w r ere carefully 
planned. Most of the older ones, and 
particularly those in private ownership, 
were developed rather haphazardly. 
\There planning was done, layouts often 
followed Army or strictly formal pat¬ 
terns. It was not until the 1930’s when 
the National Park Service developed its 
recreation demonstration areas, that 
landscape architects and camp planners 
were able to work together on a large- 
scale. nation-wide camp-building proj¬ 
ect. The plans that were then prepared 
and carried to completion were based on 
the long experience of national camping 
agencies such as the Hoy and ( irl 
Scouts. 

Many early camps were laid out in 
military fashion, with the tents or cab¬ 
ins of the campers arranged in company 
streets. As the campers grew in size, 

Mr. Salomon is director of Planning 
and Construction of the Cani]>ing Divi¬ 
sion. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. (See his 
article. “Four ‘F's. of Camping,” Recre¬ 
ation. March 1960.) This material is 
reprinted with permission from Land¬ 
scape Architecture- July. 1961. 


the disadvantages of the formal lavout 
and the crowding of the campers into 
limited areas became apparent. The first 
attempts to break up the concentration 
resulted in divisions into age groups, so 
that separate living quarters were pro¬ 
vided for juniors, intermediates, and 
seniors. However, even with this break¬ 
down. it was still found that the values 
of the small groups, which comprised 
the original camps, were lost. Further, 
hehavioral and other problems were 
found to he directly attributable to the 
mass methods of housing and program¬ 
ing. 

The solution arrived at. and still 
thought to be the best practice, was 
to divide the camp into “villages” or 
“units,” which are really small camps 
into which the large camp is divided. 
These consist of living quarters for 
about thirty-two campers, together with 
wash and toilet facilities, and some type 
of shelter generally called a “village 
hall” or “lodge.” Structures and facili¬ 
ties necessan to the central administra¬ 
tion of the camp are grouped in a “vil¬ 
lage” of their own. The latter is located 
so as to he easily accessible from the en¬ 
trance and is the first area reached by a 
visitor to the camp. It contains the din¬ 
ing hall, health lodge, office, living quar¬ 
ters for central staff and help, and other 
facilities utilized by the entire camp. 

In developing a camp site, the prim 
ciples of land planning can produce a 
camp that will well serve its purpose 
and. at the same time, he pleasing to 
look upon and live in. This result can 


seldom he produced by an amateur, al¬ 
though inexperienced people often de¬ 
ceive themselves into believing that no 
art is required for the arrangement of 
something that seems so simple. 

The skill, training, and experience of 
the landscape architect are needed to 
select building sites, arrange the various 
parts of the camp and the relations of 
buildings to one another, and allocate 
to various parts of the site uses that will 
facilitate and make provision for the 
various parts of the camp program. At 
the same time, the arrangement must he 
convenient and economical to carry out. 
It must consider and solve drainage 
problems and those of health and safety, 
and provide for future growth. 

The skilled land planner will take ad¬ 
vantage of natural features to effect sav¬ 
ings in the cost of development. At the 
same time, he will do everything possi¬ 
ble to preserve the inherent natural val¬ 
ues of the site so they may contribute to 
the cam]) program and the enjoyment of 
the campers. He will obtain a unity of 
design throughout the camp and use his 
skill to create a feeling of grace and 
beautv. 

The dominant characteristic of the 
camp site is that of the wild or primeval 
landscape, rather than that of the ur¬ 
ban landscape, playground, or school- 
ground. The greatest charm, as well as 
the greatest value of the cam]), is its 
character of freedom, spaciousness, and 
wild beauty. In his imagination, the 
voting campers should be able to feel he 
is entering an undiscovered country. 
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The dominant characteristic oj a ramp site should he that of a wild landscape it ith emphasis on presort inp, nuturalcnnditions. 


Tlir creation of this feeling ami mainte¬ 
nance of these values will depend on 
wise use and prevention of overcrowd¬ 
ing. 

I here is. for everv sitc.avcrv definite 
point of saturation hevond which value 
and charm are lost, hotli temporarily 
when the overcrow din” takes place and 
|>ernianentlv whenever maintenance is 
Unable to repair scenic damavre. In plan¬ 
ning. the desired result can best lie ob- 
tained hv dispersion of developments so 
that children, as well as Imildines and 
facilities, will he spread over a wide 
area. At the same time, lame areas w ill 
he left undeveloped and maintained in a 
natural condition. 

Kmphasis should he on the preserva¬ 
tion and restoration of natural condi¬ 
tions. Simple treatments are therefore, 
most desirable. The character of the 
natural landscape can lie maintained if 
structures are limited to those absolute* 
Iv necessary for the pioper functioning 
of the rami} program. The should he 
grouped according to function and with 
a minimum semblance to arrangement 
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m rows. Careful attention must he given 
to the design of the buildings and the 
design of the spaces between them. I he 
plan should provide for the concentra¬ 
tion of buildings in groups and the con¬ 
centration of open spaces. In the ideal, 
we should aim at a skillful combination 
of dispersion and concentration. 

flic camp lav out -hould he informal 
and adapted to the topography. Skill 
and judgement need to he exercised to 
make the natural features the most strik¬ 
ing and attractive characteristics of the 
design \lthough it is difficult to apply 
a rectangular system to a tract with 
much irregulaiitv of surface, it has of¬ 
ten been tried. The result of these elforts 
to force nature into formal shape, hv 
lav Sing out the camp w ithout regard to 
topographical features, has generally 
been both unfortunate and hideous. In 
fart, nothing more unattractiv< in ramp 
planning can result than from such at¬ 
tempt*. Not onlv is the result ugly hut 
apt to he verv costly, and inconvenient. 

\\ hile building design lies within the 
province of the building architect, close 


collaboration is particularly important 
in the camping field. Like land design, 
building should be simple. Buildings 
are not onlv expensive, but they can of¬ 
ten overshadow the natural features. As 
camping is primarily simple liv ing out- 
of-doors. structures are only a means to 
this end. Buildings that provide everv 
comfort and convenience defeat one of 
the basic purposes of camping. 

All this certainly does not mean that 
buildings should be devoid of beauty. 
\V hat should be sought is a fusion of the 
newer forms with those architectural 
qualities which have withstood the test 
of time. 

As m any other type of similar proj¬ 
ect. the design of a cam]) is alfected by 
the land and its characteristics, such as 
the presence or absence of tree cover, 
rocks, streams, lakes, ponds, or swamps, 
and the character of soil. The surround 
ing dev elopments. both those existing 
and what will take place in the foresee¬ 
able future, also peed to be considered. 
Climate, areas of sun and shade, and the 
funds available and to be raised are. of 
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cturse, other important factors that will 
altect the design. Most important of all 
is the program of the camp and the elTect 
tl at it and the site are to have on the 
! c. mpers. 

A child’s play is most satisfaeton 
| v hen it allows him the greatest oppor- 
t nity to manipulate his en\ iromnent 
a icording to his needs; to imagine, to 
c eate, and to hide. That is why so mam 
] jople remember with pleasure the 
c vergrown lot, thick brush, and woods. 

I’lie feeling of quiet and ease which 

< antrast with the formality and stiffness 

< f the city may be conferred by attrac- 
t ve natural features which are made to 
( ontribute to the beauty of tire camp. 

ill details, whether unevenness of 
round, trees, bushes, or rocky out- 

< rops, are not only in character but 
.•erve as indications of where and in 

vhat manner buildings may be placed 
to give both variety and connection. On 
the other hand, when every inequality 
is made smooth, every road and path 
made straight, and cabins placed on line 
with formal rows of conifers, we are 
moving the city atmosphere to the camp. 
Leaving undisturbed those natural fea¬ 
tures which can be preserved without in¬ 
convenience often saves what become 
the most costly items of “improvement.’' 

The best parts of the site will he re¬ 
served for living quarters of the camp¬ 
ers. These generally should he in places 
that will have both sun and shade dur¬ 
ing part of the day. Shade trees are par¬ 
ticularly desirable to screen off the west¬ 
ern sun of summer afternoons. On the 
other hand, exposure to the sun is highly 
desirable for cabins designed for winter 
use. In the warmer parts of the country, 
sites that will catch the prevailing winds 
should be selected for living and dining 
areas, 

The dining hall, being generally the 
largest building in camp, has some times 
been assigned the most pleasant and de¬ 
sirable building site. To do this, how¬ 
ever, is often an error. Being a most 
utilitarian structure that at best is used 
for short periods three times a day. its 
location must be closely related to its 
purpose. Where possible, it should be 
almost equidistant from the living units. 
It must also he convenient to the main 
camp road, to make deliveries easy. 

To place it on a hilltop or on the lake 
shore is generally an error. In the one 


case, access is apt to he difficult and. in 
the other, a drainage and sewage-dis¬ 
posal problem is immediately created. 
The hilltop may he selected because it 
seems important to have a fine view 
from the dining room. But once the 
novelty wears off. the annoyance and 
the inconveniences of the high location 
become apparent. The necessity of 
elimjiing the hill at every meal time, in 
rainy weather and boiling sun. hardly 
makes the view worth while. Besides, 
the important view from the camper's 
viewpoint, is what is on the plate before 
him. 

It is far better to select a less-com¬ 
manding position and reserve the hilltop 
for evening or sunset climbs by the 
campers or for a place for special pro¬ 
grams of songs and story telling when 
the extended v icw can he really appreci¬ 
ated and enjoyed. As a matter of taste, 
too, the top of a hill should be avoided 
as a building site since the building will 
always have a bleak exposed look, par¬ 
ticularly when seen against the sky. 

With the land rising behind the struc¬ 
ture, on the other hand, the building 
will fit into the landscape and he shel¬ 
tered from winds and storms. Advan¬ 
tage may often he taken of a side hill 
site to provide entrances at two levels 
and to economize on construction costs. 

Another consideration of dining-hall 
location is that it should he easily acces¬ 
sible from the entrance to the camp. 
By its nature, it must he reached by the 
trucks that bring in supplies and remove 
refuse. This traffic, even though it is not 
too heavy, is disturbing to the primitive 
and quiet atmosphere it is important to 
maintain. It should, therefore, not be 
permitted to deeply penetrate the site. 
Neither should the road split the site 
or separate the living units from one 
another. 

Here it is only possible to touch upon 
some of the general and specific prob¬ 
lems of camp planning and to mention 
a few solutions that experience has 
proved to he fairly successful. Ail of 
what has been said points up the neces¬ 
sity for the careful preparation of a mas¬ 
ter plan which will control and guide 
the development of a camp. It is in the 
preparation of this plain and in its exe¬ 
cution that the landscape architect can 
make a real and invaluable contribution 
to camping. # 



“my grandfather makes the 
best playground equipment 
in the whole world...because 

he loves little people like me! he makes 
slides and swings and see-saws and all 
kinds of things, they’re real strong and 
they’re very safe, if you’re going to buy 
playground things you better talk to my 
grandfather or my father first, they're both 
named mr. burke.” 
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FACTORS AFFECTING 
CAMPING FACILITIES 



ADMINISTRATION 


Stonley W. Stocker 


OUTDOOR NATURAL SWIMMING AREAS. Concrete floats for support 
of docks on ocean areas offer very effective possibilities. 
These have been used by the State of Washington Park and 
Recreation Commission. Concrete beaches have also been 
used by the West Virginia Conservation Commission in areas 
that have heavy erosion and washing aetion. Float supports 
for piers where there are heavy ice conditions may prove to 
be preferable to fixed piers. Consideration must be made for 
adequate storage of piers to keep maintenance costs at a 
minimum. 

• Sprinkle fine dry sand over all waterfront piers and floats 
while paint is still tacky in order to provide slip protection. 
Commercial products are also very effective in controlling 
slippery' areas. 

• The top of all docks should not be more than one and a 
half to two feet above the water surface. Provide one ladder 
of at least two feet width for each ten to twenty swimmers at 
maximum load. The general standard of fifty square feet per 
swimmer has proven very adequate and is accepted by most 
national agencies. Kick rails (of either wood or metal) on 
the beginner and intermediate areas should be provided to 
expedite, instruction programs. 

• Be sure all waterfront buildings have adequate natural or 
forced ventilation and that floorboards are spread well apart 
to facilitate drying out. 

• Be sure to provide adequate storage, docking, and pro¬ 
tection facilities for all small craft at the waterfront area. 
Rollers for skidding boats down sharp angles have proven 
to be effective. Remember that the higher a eaime has to 
be lifted from the ground for storage the farther it can fall 
if dropped. .Small-craft areas should be separate from swim¬ 
ming areas. The Red Cross has ari excellent set of plaits for 
aquatic programs, known as the lOb.j Series. 

• The l .S. Soil Conservation Service will provide assistance 
in the building of outdoor pools, dams, et cetera. (See Rec¬ 
reation. February 1963). 

• I lie Outboard Boating Club of America. 307 North Mieln 
gan Avenue, Chicago, provides excellent plans for docks, 
piers, boathouses, et cetera. 

RFCREAIION HALL. Camp recreation halls should be of simple 
construction with plenty of protected space. Consider the 
Indian long-house idea for a recreation hall. Some camps in 
the Northwest make them out of slab cedar. All-steel build- 


Mk. Stocker. former camping survey director for the Amer¬ 
ican Camping Association, is now adult program anil coun¬ 
seling secretary of the YMCA in Baltimore, Maryland. 


ings should be considered as a means for keeping construe-? 
tion costs within limited budgets. 

• A unit recreation hall might be just a simple roofed shel¬ 
ter with open sides and canvas drops. This could provide a 
protected eookout area. Double garage doors that slide up 
overhead are worth considering for protection against the 
weather. A unit recreation hall (not used for sleeping) 
should allow from fifteen to twenty square feet per camper 
for the maximum number that will use the hall at any one 
lime. 

• Have simple furniture consistent in pattern and design. 
Provide enough exits for all to leav e quickly with a minimum 
of confusion upon the completion of program. 

• Rainy-day program areas especially require adequately- 
protected areas. Be sure to provide for plenty of space for 
the hanging of wet-weather clothing, latrine facilities in the 
hall itself or nearby, and plenty of storage space to protect 
any program equipment. 

• All camps should provide for a comfortably furnished 
staff lounge for staff meetings, relaxation away from the 
children, after-taps relaxation, et cetera. 

CAMP ROADS AND ENTRANCE WAYS. The entrance is often over¬ 
looked in camp planning. It is very important since it sets 
the tone of the camp through the all-important first impres¬ 
sion. It should be simple and blend in with its locale. The 
appeal and mystery of the rural lane is well known. Solid 
gates seem to imply a service gate. It may be better to keep 
gates simple and rustic. 

• Parking requires a minimum space of eight-by-twenty feet 
per car. Ninety-degree angle parking is the most efficient type 
of parking area, if at least a twenty-two feet access aisle is 
provided. If you plan to surface the parking area have an 
engineer draw up the specifications. Plan for dust and ero¬ 
sion control. Barriers to block ear access beyond the park¬ 
ing area should be placed effectively so that deliveries and 
emergency access is not limited. 

• Avoid routing service roads adjacent to living or program 
areas. Be sure that grass and brush are cut back at least five 
feet from the sides of all roads to provide, visual safety for 
any youngster that might be playing there. Take adequate 
speed-control measures—sometimes a real bump will help 

wtili well-placed signs. Plan to ehannel water into culverts 
and to initiate erosion control measures before the problem 
develops. Be sure to plan culverts large enough to handle 
high flood water flow without taking the road or path out. 
A stone base with three to four inches of gravel should be 
adequate for most surfacing of camp roads. Signs have 
proven to he most effective with eleven words maximum. & 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Nature Program Usage 

Over 130,000 persons enjoyed the 
1 ature program of the Huron-Clinton 
Metropolitan Authority in 1962 coin- 
1 a red to 125,000 in 1961, according to 
venneth L. Hallenbeck, IICMA diree- 
or. The authority administers a five- 
ounty area surrounding Detroit 

Comparative figures: I960, 100.000: 
'959, 80,000; 1958, 72,000; 1957, 44.- 
191; 1956, 24.000; 1957, 11!,529; 1954, 
10.958; 1953, 6,700. These figures 
;over usage of regular scheduled activ¬ 
ities or other registered services, hut do 
not include the thousands of individuals 
and families that take unguided hikes 
along the nature trails in several Huron- 
Clinton parks, included in the general 
total for 1962 are over seventy-three 
thousand persons that visited the nature 
center at Kensington Metropolitan Park 
to view exhibits. Comparative figures: 
1962, 73.275; 1961, 73,498; I960, 60,- 
973; 1959, 47.971; 1958, 52.598. and 
1957, 28,441. 

Since this nature center has become 
so popular, this summer the authority 
will open a small nature center at Lower 
Huron Metropolitan Paik near Belle¬ 
ville and, sometime in 1964. operations 
will begin at another nature center lo¬ 
cated at Stony Creek Metropolitan Park, 
a future recreation site under construc¬ 
tion between Rochester and Romeo. 

Nature program services include not 
only visits by the general public to the 
nature center, hut naturalists’ lectures 
provided at the center and at schools in 
the five-county area, guided field trips, 
conservation projects, and leader orien¬ 
tation programs. The aim of the pro¬ 
gram is to acquaint persons in south 
eastern Michigan with plant and animal 
life in recreation areas and to help ev¬ 
eryone develop an appreciation of natu¬ 
ral environment. 

Programs in Action 

Members of the New Hampshire 
Natural Resource Couneil recently were 
offered a hlueplate of reports from vari¬ 
ous action programs in outdoor educa¬ 
tion. John E. Dodge, conservation edu¬ 
cator for the New’ Hampshire Fish and 


Came Department, discussed the pres¬ 
ent status of efforts to meet the new law 
requiring youngsters between sixteen 
and nineteen to suecessfully complete 
a hunter safety course before they can 
buy a hunting license. He cited the fact 
that there are already approximateh 
seventy-five training centers operative, 
will, more than five hundred certified 
instructors, and that more than twelve 
thousand youngsters have been proc¬ 
essed. Since the legislature provided no 
extra money or personnel for the job, 
Mr. Dodge stressed that such progress 
would have been utterly impossible 
without the outstanding cooperation of 
all lay groups concerned anil of the offi¬ 
cials who administer the public high 
schools. 

Brail! Stamp 

The 1963-64 federal “Duck Stamp 
Contest on North American waterfowl 
drew 161 entries from eightv-seven art¬ 
ists. The fourteenth annual contest was 
conducted by the U.S. Department of 
the Interior’s Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife. Following a tie-breaking 
vote, a brant design, ereated by Edward 
J. Bierly of f.orton, Virginia, was de¬ 
clared the w inner. The new stamp de¬ 
sign is a blaek-and-white watercolor 
depicting a pair of graceful brant swoop¬ 
ing in to land, with a lighthouse in the 
background. 

Entries on wood ducks exceeded those 
for all other species. Buddies topped 
the popularity poll of waterfowl. Geese, 
diving ducks and mergansers were next 
in order of popularity The 1963-64 
“Brant” stamp will go on sale July I- 
1963. (Everyone over sixteen years old 
is required to carry a stamp when hunt¬ 
ing migratory waterfowl. I About two 
million stamps are sold annually. 

Outdoor Recreation 

Representatives of more than 150 dif¬ 
ferent outdoor recreation groups gath¬ 
ered in Olympia. Washington, in De¬ 
cember. for the Governor’s Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation. Governor Al¬ 
bert D. Rosellini called the conference 
lo aid him in planning his comprehen 



Recreation theme song. Governor Al¬ 
bert 1). Rosellini oj Washington has an 
nounced that recreation needs will be 
his recurrent theme song in the 1963 
Legislature. Here, the Governor (right) 
is seen handing the deed to some state 
land to John F. Ghesterly, chairman oj 
the Yakima Metropolitan Park District 
Board. The new acquisition abuts ex¬ 
isting district lands under development. 

sive outdoor recreation program for the 
legislative session whieh began on Jan¬ 
uary 15th. Conference delegates were 
briefed by a series of speakers including 
James Faber, assistant to Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart l dall. They also 
received copies of the preliminary' draft 
of the Governor's Report on Outdoor 
Recreation prepared by the staff of a 
committee of the land-use agencies in 
the state. 

Ideas on outdoor recreation presented 
by the delegates in discussion groups 
were recorded by stenographers for use 
by the governor's committee. Recom¬ 
mendations from the inter-agency com¬ 
mittee considered by the conference 
called for technical assistance and 
matching funds for county development, 
increase in boating facilities, enlarge¬ 
ment of (he Youth Development and 
Conservation Corps (currently a pilot 
program 1. a permanent inter-agency co¬ 
ordinating committee, an addition of 
approximately forty new parks, 222.000 
acres of game hunting areas, and access 
to five hundred lakes by 1973. 

New Major Course 

Bark administration, a new major 
course of study at the University of 
Galifornia at Davis, provides under- 
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graduate instruction for students inter¬ 
ested in public and private park and 
recreation areas. This major brings to¬ 
gether administration, horticulture, de¬ 
sign. recreation, and related courses. 

The park administration major em¬ 
phasizes horticulture and planning with 
public administration to provide an un¬ 
derstanding of implementation through 
government process. Recreation instruc¬ 
tion indicates the planning ami use re¬ 
quirements for park and recreation fa¬ 
cilities. To bring these diverse subjects 
into practical perspective, students are 


encouraged and assisted in obtaining 
part-time and summer jobs with park 
and recreation departments. 

A scholarship for students majoring 
in park adminsitration has been estab¬ 
lished by the California Association of 
Park and Recreation Administrators. 

Capital Fish Bowl 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
l (1 a 11. in announcing some planning re¬ 
sults on the proposed national aquar¬ 
ium. emphasized that eighteen months 
of engineering and architectural plan- 
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ning will be required. Ten million dol¬ 
lars has been authorized by Congress, 
this cost to he amortized over a thirty- 
year period by “modest admission 
charges.” Secretary Udall said that the 
center would probably be built on Hains 
Point in East Potomac Park. The center 
would display over a thousand species 
of fish, amphibians, and invertebrates 
in natural surroundings. There would 
he unequaled facilities and specimens 
for aquatic research activities of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Paved with Gold 

The 371 residents of Central City, 
Colorado, had a twenty-four carat roar¬ 
ing good time at the city's annual “Old 
W est” celebration. Eureka Street, the 
main drag, was "paved” with gold. Jcn- 
nite .1-16. a widely used coal-tar pitch- 
emulsion protective coating was applied 
to the street and. before it dried thor¬ 
oughly , the surface was sprinkled with 
small particles of gold-coated aluminum 
foil. Results were dramatic and spec¬ 
tacular. particularly at night from the 
reflection of lights. 

Strings Attached 

Children in the Torrance, California, 
puppet classes strung together a Nippon¬ 
ese version of “The Three Little Pigs 
Who Go to the Fair” and sent it to Japan 
for the New Year’s celebration there. 
The recreation department’s puppet 
class created the script, along with the 
rest of the fixings for a complete puppet 
show—puppets, stage, scenery. Miss 
Sachiko Sakomizu. wit a translated the 
script into Japanese, made the arrange¬ 
ments for the show in Japan. 

Mass Media Awards 

The Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
presented its National Mass Media 
Awards for distinguished contributions 
to science education and for education 
and service to youth at its Eighth An¬ 
nual Awards Dinner in New York City 
in January. Eighteen awards and cita¬ 
tion were presented. Among those cited 
were one of the nation’s leading theoret¬ 
ical physicists. Dr. Victor Weisskopf of 
MIT, who won the prize for writing the 
best science hook for youth. Charles 
Edison, the son of Thomas Alva Edison, 
presented a special citation to the Amer¬ 
ican Telephone and Telegraph com- 
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party’s vice-president for space commu¬ 
nications for furthering world commu¬ 
nications through Telstar. Outstanding 
science materials were also honored in 
radio, television, film, and children's 
books, and two $1,000 scholarships 4 
were given to the radio and television 
stations that best served youth in 1902. 
Lewis L. Strauss, former chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, spoke 
on “Some Current Intelligence.’’ 

Introduction to Music 

The Montreal Parks Department’s 
music studio is offering a series of spe¬ 
cial sessions for youngsters. The pro¬ 
gram offered weekdays between 4 and 
6pm includes Miniature Operetta, prep¬ 
aration of mime songs and children’s 
operettas; fdttle Pipers , class in record¬ 
ers (easy to learn) ; Musical Games, 
interesting games, introduction to dif¬ 
ferent musical ideas; Uncle Music, in¬ 
troduction to sol-fa and knowledge of 
music; and the Hirondelles Choir (the 
music studio is in Hirondelles Park). 
children’s choir. 

Recreation Departments, 

Please Copy! 

PTA-prepared exhibits in glass cab¬ 
inets that line the lobby of the elemen¬ 
tary school, in Bayside, Wisconsin, are 
bringing to life the history, geography, 
art, and architecture its students are 
studying this fall. And symphonic mu¬ 
sic, played in person by members of the 
Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra, is on 
the agenda for students and their par¬ 
ents. with a backdrop of original paint¬ 
ings, to provide other aspects of a "liv¬ 
ing encyclopedia” project. 

The Bayside School exhibits and con¬ 
cert are an example of the additional 
dimensions that imaginative parent- 
teacher association members can give 
to classroom education and to their 
children’s cultural growth. It offers a 
preview of activities that await the many 
new PTA members now being sought 
by some forty-seven thousand parent- 
teacher associations throughout the 
country. Mrs. Milton L. Wiener of Wil¬ 
mette, Illinois, national membership 
chairman of the organization, believes 
that “interesting activity ’ is the best 
spur to membership a local association 
Continued on Page 149 


Healthful fun for every age group! 
DIMCO SHUFFLEBOARD 



Children, young people, adults . . . everyone enjoys 
Dimco Shuffleboard for excitement, relaxation and 
wholesome exercise! Court diagram can easily be laid, 
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MARKET NEWS 
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• Transparent letters oiler a new instant way to letter or 
title overhead projection transparencies and to project the 
lettering in color. Exceptionally easy-to-use Color-Stik Let¬ 
ters are simply dr)-transferred from a type sheet to the 
transparenc). The user rubs [he desired letters from the 
sheet to the transparenc) with a pencil, ballpoint pen, or 
burnishing tool. 'So special equipment, chemicals, blades, 
or glue are required. The finished lettering on the trans¬ 
parenc) is transparent and is thus projected in color on the 
screen. Color-Stik Letters are available in transparent red. 
green, or blue, as well as in opaque black. 

Once burnished on to the transparency. Color-Sfik Letters 
are sharp and clean and are eraserproof. They will also ad¬ 
here to am smooth surface, such as paper, cardboard, or 
acetate, and can be used anywhere that professional letter¬ 
ing is instantly required. They are especially suitable for 
lettering charts, posters, slides, displays, maps, and offer 
a wide selection of t)pe faces and sizes for maximum versa¬ 
tility. For complete information and a free sample of Color- 
Stik Letters write to Color-Stik. 219 South liilh Street. Fast 
Orange. New Jersey. 

• I rashy ending. A new twenty-cubic-) ard trash and refuse 
packer has been designed for use wherever hand loading is 
performed. Outside dimensions are 15' (>" long.!!' w ide, and 
6' 2 l / in height and the total weight of the unit including 
oil. pump, and p.t.o. is 8.280 pounds. A hydraulically oper¬ 
ated packing blade compacts sixty yards of refuse into the 
twenty-eubie-yard bod) with a maximum compaction force 
of ninety-one thousand pounds, at 1 fiOOpsi, The packing 
blade makes a complete cycle automatically and is operated 
by the outside controls on either side of the body. Loading 
can be performed from either side. The split-openmg load¬ 
ing door has a new low height, designed to reduce loading 
fatigue, and the size has been increased to thirty-six inches 
wide by fifty-one inches high. The loading area holds four 
cubic yards, eliminating the necessity of frequent packing 
cycles and permitting greater economy of operation. 

The floor anil the sides of the unit are constructed from 
ten-gauge Hiten steel and the sides are braced for extra 
strength. To eliminate leakage, a watertight compartment 
extends thirty inches above the floor. A fold-away, nonslip 
step and grabrail is included on each side as standard equip¬ 
ment. Flic tailgate opens a full ninety degrees to insure one 
hundred-percent body cleanout when the packing blade is 
cycled. I lie blade operates on hardwood guide blocks 
mounted at the bottom portion of the bod\. This insures 
positive packing blade alignment at all times. The tailgate 
locks in place with a device that is operated manually to pre¬ 
vent accidental opening. The model 20-S Hydropake is man¬ 
ufactured by Marion Metal Products Company. Marion. 
Ohio. 

• Conservation was the winner recently when an old device, 
the tra\cling water screen, was put to use by the Portland, 
(Oregon) General Electric Company to help protect sports 
and commercial fishing in the Clackamas River area. Tradi- 
tionallv, tracing water screens are used to strain out float¬ 
ing and suspended debris and trash from water at or near 
the intake openings of power plants, papermills. and proc¬ 
essing plants rising water from lakes, rivers. and streams. 


As such, they serve admirably to prevent the clogging of 
and possible damage to pumps, condensers, and filters. 'The 
water screen installed by the Portland company, however, 
serves an entirely different function. It diverts fish migrat¬ 



ing downstream in a fish ladder into a pipeline that trans¬ 
ports them an additional six miles around a variety of ob¬ 
structions before returning them to the river. Fish traveling 
upstream go through a passage at one end of the screen, then 
jump over a uniftue false weir to reach the pool above the 
screen. For further information about the water screen, 
write to the Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Company, 
Ridgeway Avenue. Aurora. Illinois. 

• Order out of chaos. The Cat 0-Logger was designed to 
bring order out of catalogue chaos. Fastened to any type 
of wall with a concealed mounting plate, it holds and indexes 
for quick reference quantities of catalogues, books, maga¬ 
zines, and miscellaneous literature. Standard baked enamel 
finishes are grey, mist green, or desert tan. to harmonize 
with popular office furniture colors: other finishes and colors 
are available on special order. Accessory and caps dress up 
the unit 

Due to its design, the heavier the load, the more securely 
Cat-O-Logger becomes anchored to the wall. The hidden 
mounting tdate makes Cat-O-Lngger suitable for installation 
with the shelf extended over a desk or other locations where 
brackets would be in the way or unsightlv. No special skill 
or precise hole alignments are required for attaching it to 
the wall with screws, molly anchors, bolts—whatever is 
called for by any particular wall construction. Manufac¬ 
turer's tests indicate that weight in excess of a hundred 
pounds per shelf foot can be supported satisfactorily bv Cat- 
O-Lngger which is supplied in lengths of 18, 24. 30, 42, 46, 
18. and 60 inches. Various lengths may be ioined eontinn- 
ouslv. Depth of the shelf is ]2 :i j inches; height of the end 
bracket is $f| inches. Shelf and dividers are of 10-gauge 
steel; wall mounting plate is 16-gauge steel. For installa¬ 
tion. the mounting plate is held level against the wall and 
plate hole locations marked. W hen holes have been drilled 
and the plate fastened to the wall, the shelf hooks over the 
top edge and is secured by machine screws provided. Cat- 
O-Logger is sold through 230 established Art-O-Graph deal¬ 
ers in addition to other office equipment, art supply, and 
furniture dealers throughout the United States and Canada. 
Further information, descriptive literature, and prices mav 
be obtained from Art-O-Graph Inc.. 529 South Seventh 
Street. Minneapolis 15. 
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BOATINC ACROSS THE COUNTRY. A hooklet 
titled Outboard Vacation Guide contains a te- 
port on some of the most popular boating wa¬ 
ters in each of the fifty states. Each state 
report contains the names and addresses of 
agencies to contact for more information. 
Maps of cruising waters and photographs add 
lo the booklet’s graphic flavor. For a copy, 
write to Manager, Buating Services and Edu¬ 
cation Department, Outboard Boating Club of 
America, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chi¬ 
cago 1. 

The pi.ayuround tress. If you’re looking for 
games and puzzles for your playground bulle¬ 
tins, you may lie interested in finding out 
more about the games by a Belgian artist 
which can be reproduced in your publication. 
Available in four languages: English, French, 
German, Flemish. Maze, identification, and 
coloring games should add more zip to the 
youngsters’ do-it-yourself playground press. 
For further information, write to Jean Helen 
Alka, 248, rue Victor Rauter, Brussels 7, Bel¬ 
gium. 

Safety first. A complete line of materials to 
promote your 1963 Spring Clean-Up is now 
available from the National Fire Protection 
Association, international sponsor of this im¬ 
portant annual fire-safety campaign. For local 
fire departments, chambers of commerce and 
other organizations sponsoring clean-up cam¬ 
paigns in their communities, the association 
has prepared a campaign kit with news re¬ 
leases, radio-TV spots, newspaper mats, and 
other useful aids. 

“Clean Up for Fire Safety” is the theme of 
the eye-catching two-color poster, which lias 
Sparky the Fire Dog for its central figure. 
The same message appears on a window 
streamer and a coloring sheet for children, as 
well as on an attractive folder Clean, tip for 
a Fire Safe Home. Folders on a wide range 
of home and personal fire safety subjects are 
also available from the association. For sam¬ 
ples and information, write the Public Rela¬ 
tions Department, National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10, Massachusetts. 

Ode to the theasant. In a book devoted to 
America’s most exotic gamebird, The Rina- 
Necked Phcasint, John Madson guides his 
audience through ninty-nine pages of delight¬ 
ful and factual reading. The author is in¬ 
formation chief of the conservation depart¬ 
ment of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation. 
Copies of the book, which bears a colorful 
illustration of a pheasant, are available from 
the Conservation Department, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, F.ast Alton, Illinois. 

A safety checklist, designed for the aged, 
the handicapped, and their families, was drawn 
up in an effort to bring about an awareness of 
the dangers that exist in the home. It surveys 
every household area, calling attention to such 
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hazards as eye-level clothes hooks, unmarked 
drugs, and even trailing apron sashes. Copies 
of the “Safety Checklist for the Aging and the 
Handicapped and Their Families” may be ob¬ 
tained from the National Society for Cripple 
Children & Adults, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, 
Chicago 12. 

Porcelain enamel ciialkhoards. A new 
eight-page booklet illustrates cross sections of 
various types of chalkboard complete with 
backings such as Masonite, plywood, and In- 
sulite. For further information, write Benja¬ 
min Division, Thomas Industries, 207 Fast 
Broadway, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

Shooting preserves directory. A list of over 
four hundred commercial shooting preserves 
gives locations and game availahle at each pre¬ 
serve. Many preserves provide guides, dogs, 
lodge facilities, meals, transportation in ihe 
field, and trap or skeet shooting. For further 
information on the directory, write to the 
Sportsmen’s Service. Bureau, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York 17. 

For outdoor courmetr. Two booklets, Hot 
Tips for Outdoor Cooks and Outdoor Cooking 
the Easy Way, are invaluable aids for neo¬ 
phyte campers and cooks, give tips on cooking 
foods, making utensils, and so forth. Single 
copies are available free from Joseph D. Bates, 
Jr., P.O. Box 414, V hite Plains, New York. 


RECORDINGS 

Here comf. the bands. The music of the four 
major U.S. military bands—Army, Marine 
Corps, Navy, and Air Force—will be available 
on recordings for purchase by the public soon. 
The records will be produced by RCA Victor 
Records on an out-of-pocket, nonprofit basis. 
The normal RCA recording profits will lie paid 
to the National Cultural Center as <* loyalty. 

The four souvenir albums, availahle thi- 
spring, will be recorded on location in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., under the direction of Herman 
Diaz of the RCA staff. They will bear a manu¬ 
facturer’s nationally advertised list price of 
«3.98 in monaural version and $4.98 for stereo¬ 
phonic. Proceeds will help build the national 
performing arts center to ho constructed on 
the east bank of the Potomac River in the 
nation’s capital. In establishing the National 
Cultural Center, Congress, for the first time, 
authorized a nationwide voluntary fund-rais¬ 
ing campaign to develop the money necessary 
to build the center. 

The U.S. Department of Defense has au¬ 
thorized the military musicians to participate 
in the band recording project on behall of the 
center. Tho American Federation of Musi¬ 
cians has advised center officials that it whole¬ 
heartedly supports the recording project. The 
recordings will include famous American mil¬ 
itary marches and patriotic songs. F.uch serv¬ 
ice hand’a repertoire will be different, with 
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the exception of the national anthem, which 
will he included in all recordings. At the pres¬ 
ent time, America’s great contributions to mil¬ 
itary band music are available only on record¬ 
ings by foreign military hands and American 
nonmilitary hands and orchestras. 

Play jt by f. ul Recordings of famous plays, 
dramatizations of short stories, poetry, and 
documentary recordings on the American Rev¬ 
olution, Colonial period, Western movement, 
the Civil War, etcetera can he used as special 
features or guidelines in special event, holi¬ 
day, or cultural arts programs. For further 
information, write to Enrichment Teaching 
Materials, 216 Fifth Avenue, New York 1| 

A rollicking album, Folksongs of Four Con¬ 
tinents, contains South American, Indian, Af¬ 
rican, and French songs jauntily sung and 
accompanied by a printed libretto so that lis¬ 
teners can learn the words themselves. An¬ 
other recording, Skip Rope Games, contains 
thirty-three rhymes and games to be chanted, 
sung, and played and comes with directions, 
detailed descriptive notes, texts, and illustra 
tions. For further information on these and 
other outstanding folk and children’s record¬ 
ings, write Folkways Records, 121 West 47th 
Street, New York 36. 


Ever IVevi! 


Good information 
on camping is never 
outdated. Every 
March issue of REC¬ 
REATION empha 
sizes camping; and 
every article is new until you have read it! 
Increase your camping resource material 
by ordering these issues while they are 

still on ban . -and at BARGAIN PRICES. 
Good as long as they last: 

□ Morin 1961 No. of copies_ 

Let'i Keep Camping in the Camp 

Changing Pattern! of Camping 

State Camping Services 

Woodimoke for Familiea 

The Trip Camp 

Da? Cam pa that Are Camp* 

Camping Lab for Outdoor Education 
The Cooaervatioo Program at Camp 

□ March 1960 No. of copies_ 

Camp* or Channel 9? 

The Four *’FV* of Camping 
Are You Looking for Camp Land? 

Campfire Program! 

Daycamp Pattern! 

Family Outdoor Cam pa and Camping 

□ March 1959 No. of copies_ 

Camping by the Day 

Get that Land 1 

Pina Ideaa for Camp 

Camping Reference LiiU 

Camping Therapy for Delinquent! 

Building Camp Facilitie* for the Handicapped 
Camping Service* for Familiea 
Age-Level Characteriatica of Camper* 

A Camp for Exceptional Children 
Craft* with Natural Material! 

□ Match 1958 No. of copies_ 

Family Camping Iovedea TV 
The Coat that Taught the Cbitdren 
Suggested Reading on Family Camping 
Evaluating the Recreation Camp Program 


Youth Campa 
Sailing in Camp 
Nature 1 ! Shorthand 
Camp Photography 

Single copies . ... $ .50 

Set of four .. $1.75 

Five or more, each . $ .35 


Order from 

RATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

8 West Eighth 5lreet, New York 11, N. Y. 



LOW-COST AIDS 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given <enclose remittance). 

e 

Target to aim for. A set of standards for 
group work and recreation programs for chil¬ 
dren aged six to twelve are included in And 
It's Fun, Too! This paperback, )0"-by-7" 
pamphlet is attractive, but its odd size will 
make it a filing problem. Also, its contents 
are worth a more permanent format. The 
material is geared to agencies in the New York 
Metropolitan area, hut the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples should be the same for any community. 
It is also center-oriented. Certain standards 
arc suggested, such as the ratio of children to 
leaders, qualifications of leaders, and indoor 
and outdoor play space in terms of square feet. 

Sample weekly schedule, a master activity 
schedule, and suggested forms for family reg¬ 
istration, group attendance, parents’ consent 
forms, plus a suggested staff library add to the 
value of this pamphlet. The emphasis on the 
child and his welfare, plus standard guide¬ 
lines, many of which are applicable to recrea¬ 
tion centers not specifically group-work cen¬ 
tered, make this 33-page pamphlet worth 
careful study. It is important material for 
leadership training. Available for S.75 (plus 
postage) from Division on Group Work and 
Youth Services, Federation of Protestant Wel¬ 
fare Agencies. 251 Park Avenue South, New 
York 10. 

• 

Don’t double your faults. A forty page 
booklet for the coach or teacher with little or 
no experience in tennis has been written by 
a real tennis “pro,” llarry Fogelman, tennis 
coach at Davidson College. North Carolina. 
Of special interest is the Tennis Error Chart 
included which is available separately in pad 
form. The booklet. Tennis for the. Coach, 
Teacher, ami Player, is available for $2.00 
postpaid (six copies for $10,001. The pad of 
charts, tlmty-five 8Vi"-hy-ll" sheets (large 
enough to tabulate errors for two sets), is 
available for $2.00 per pad, postpaid. Send 
orders to Harry Fogelman, Tennis Coach. Da¬ 
vidson College, Davidson, North Carolina. 

• 

WottiJ) affairs. More than fifty million 
Americans working through private nonprofit 
organizations are engaged in some aspect of 
world affairs activity, according to the new 
Directory of Voluntary Organizations. This 
wide range of activity indicates, the editors 
point out, “the growing awareness in all parts 
of the U.S and among people of all ages and 
occupations of how actually and directly for¬ 
eign policy today effects everyone’s life, pock- 
etbook, and prospects for survival in a world 
worth surviving in.” 

In listing and describing 388 national, re¬ 
gional, and local organizations- their pro¬ 
grams and publications, addresses and execu¬ 
tive officers—the directory provides a guide to 
who is doing what in world affairs. It was 
designed to answer questions frequently heard 
from citizens interested in “doing something”; 
and to aid organizations and agencies wishing 
to cooperate or identify with similar groups 
as well as media and commercial interests 
seeking suitable audiences and markets for 
their ideas and services. The variety of pro¬ 


grams and study projects involves almost 
every phase of world affairs, offering oppor 
tunity for anyone wanting to find an activity 
suitable to his beliefs and talents. 

The directory provides comprehensive cov¬ 
erage of national organizations wholly con¬ 
cerned with world affairs and a representative 
cross-section of those in which world affairs 
programs lorm a significant part of activities. 
It also includes an annotated list of other di¬ 
rectories for additional information on the or¬ 
ganization described as well as for those con¬ 
cerned with fields other than world affairs. 
Available from the Foreign Policy Associa¬ 
tion, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, for 
$.75. 

• 

Viiere and how. A spiralbound, attractive, 
and informative book, Trip Tips, describes a 
wide variety of interesting places to go and 
things to see in day trips for children along 
the Mohawk and Hudson Valleys. The area 
covered is wide—as far as Utica and Kingston 
in New York, Pittsfield in Massachusetts, and 
Bennington in Vermont. The 122-page hook 
covers: Imnsements, such as playlands, ani 
mal farms, scenic rides, et cetera; Nature, in¬ 
eluding forests, caves, bird sanctuaries, fish 
hatcheries, mines, nature museums, and tree 
farms; Arts, including music festivals, exhib¬ 
its, dance festivals, movies and theaters; Mili¬ 
tary, such as forts and battlefields; Local 
Color, including copper folklore, county fairs. 
Shaker villages; History, including the Dutch 
(don’t forget Albany was settled before the 
Pilgrims landed!), famous men, historic 
houses and museums: Sports, such a 9 hiking, 
camping, horseback riding, skiing, and other 
winter sports; and Industry, including farms, 
cider mills, marble quarries, wood products, 
radio and TV stations, transportation, and a 
raft of others. 

If you’re coming to New York soon, or to 
the World’s Fair in 1964-65, you’ll enjoy going 
through this beautiful section and find this 
hook very helpful! Available for $1.25 (plus 
$.25 for mailing) from Junior League of Sche¬ 
nectady, 962 St. David’s Lane, Schenectady, 
New York. 

• 

Transcending barriers. A list of books rec¬ 
ommended for children, Rooks for Friendship, 
covers a wide range to enlarge a child’s hori¬ 
zons. It includes folklore, fairy tales, legends, 
and stories; songs, games and foods around 
the world; holidays and holy days; and many 
other categories. This third edition in the 
Books Are Bridges series is the joint produc¬ 
tion of the American kriends Service Com 
mittee (Quakers) and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. Available for $.50 
from the AFSC, 160 North 15th Street. Phila¬ 
delphia 2 or the A-D I,, 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 

• 

It’s a rucged uff., as any mother of n pre¬ 
school child can tell you. A delightful down- 
to-earth handbook for parents of young chil¬ 
dren, Your Preschool Child (from ages two to 
seven) by Dorothy Kirk Burnett, contains 
ideas for the harrassed housewife that can be 
utilized to real advantage by leaders in totlot 
nursery school, and preschool programs. This 
paperbound, 256-page hook costs $.60 and is 
available from local bookstores. It was pub¬ 
lished by the Macfadden-Bartell Corporation, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
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;an offer. “We are asking friends of 
children not just to join the PT she 
says, “hut to serve it—to grow with it. 
There is room to serve and to grow in 
almost any direction one’s interests lie.” 
At Hayside School, for example. PTA 
members interested in amateur photog¬ 
raphy, exhibit arranging, carpentry, 
and other practical hobbies, as well as 
those interested in the fine arts as such, 
have contributed to the success of the 
school’s current project. 

The cabinet displays at the Bayside 
School are restocked by parents and 
teachers as the teaching emphasis shifts 
from American history (with exhibits 
of documents, flags, early Americana) 
to Mexico (illustrated with maps, musi¬ 
cal instruments, souvenir jewelry) or to 
natural history (with collections of sea- 
shells, underwater photography, and the 
like). PTA members are due for an 
added bonus on regular meeting nights, 
when exhibitors in science, art. archi¬ 
tecture. or space exploration are sched¬ 
uled as guest lecturers. 

Bush Survival 

“Operation Survival,” a project of 
the Deep River, Ontario, Community 
Association, is teaching adults and chil¬ 
dren the art of survival in the Canadian 
bush region which claims many victims 
both winter and summer. A group of 
adults have already completed the 
course and a series is planned for chil¬ 
dren this summer. 

The enemies of survival in the Cana¬ 
dian bush are pain, cold, hunger, thirst, 
fatigue, boredom, and loneliness. The 
adult group learned how to overcome 
these hazards through evening lectures 
and bush trips on Sunday afternoons. 

Big City Skiing 

The first skiing area in New York 
City was opened recently in Van Cort- 
landt Park in the Bronx. Called the Van 
Cortlandt Ski Area, the new center op¬ 
ens up a popular recreation heretofore 
unavailable to thousands of people in 
Greater New York. It is designed for 
beginners and more experienced skiers 
and is open days and evenings with the 
use of snow-making equipment and 
floodlights. Facilities include a training 


area, a slope for beginners, an inter¬ 
mediate slop#; and a slope for more ad¬ 
vanced skiers. I’ ive rope tows bate been 
installed to sene the slopes. 


state; socn. n fjews 

California. District I of the California 
Park and Recreation Society recently 
elected Richard Conzelmami. Terra 
I'inda. president; Joint McBride, Vaca¬ 
ville, vice-president; F.lliott Jacobs, Eld- 
ridge, secretary-treasurer; and Herbert 
Tucker, Vallejo, district director. The 
district society presented achievement 
awards to Kenneth A. Hill, superintend¬ 
ent of recreation. >anta Rosa, out¬ 
going president and Joseph 1). Rodota. 
director of recreation and parks. San 
Rafael, outgoing district director. 

Kentucky. New oflicers of the Ken¬ 
tucky Recreation Society are: Presi¬ 
dent. Betsy A. Burke; First Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. Charles Spears; Second Vice- 
President, Marilyn Remmers; and Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer, Arthur Seelye. The 
society is planning a spring workshop 
at Camp Kysoc. April 26-28. 

Louisiana. New officers of the Louisi¬ 
ana Recreation and Park Association 
are: President, Mrs. Judith Hornbaker. 
program supervisor, Baton Rouge; 
Vice-President, Peggy Brown, director 
of cultural activities, New Orleans; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bernice Sabrier, 
community center director, New Or¬ 
leans. This is the first time in the asso¬ 
ciation’s history that its entire slate of 
oflicers is female. 

PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Giinnar A. Peterson will become di¬ 
rector of the Special Project on Open 
Land of the Welfare Council of Metro¬ 
politan Chicago on March 15. Mr. Pet¬ 
erson has a background in group work 
and recreation and has been director of 
outdoor education for the Chicago City 
Missionary Society since 1958. A for¬ 
mer vice-president of the American 
Camping Association. Mr. Peterson is 
the author and editor of books and arti¬ 
cles on many phases of recreation, in¬ 
cluding The Hook of Outdoor Winter 
Activities, of which he is co-author. 

The project is now moving out of a 
five-year study phase into an action 
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For club, class or team. Requires 
minimum space and equipment. 
Exciting and practical for few or 
many participants. National and 
International associations. 
Castellc uniforms are KODOKAN 
APPROVED. Specially made for 
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NO RISK! 



Your Group can raise 
$100 to $2500 in 4 
to 15 Days without 
Risk or Investment 
through Mason's 
Protected Fund 
Raising Plan 



Thousands of groups throughout the 
country have successfully conducted fa¬ 
mous MASON l'HOIKCTKI) KUNO-KAISINO. 
DiuvKS, raising money quickl\ and com¬ 
pletely without risk or investment . We 
.supply a choice of top-quality mason 
candies, beautifully !>o\ed. At no charge 
to you each package has an attractive, 
printed band, bearing your organization's 
name, picture and slogan. We even phe- 
i ’ay shipping charges! You make a big 
net profit of fifths'* (40c on every lx« 
that costs you 60c) and you pay noiiiinc 
until after your drive is over. Anything 
remaining unsold nun/ he retained for 
full credit. For complete information 
without obligation, write us or (ill in the 
coupon below. 


Mh. George Racsch. Dent. 756 
Mason, Box 800, Mineola, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Vlca.se send me, without obliga¬ 
tion, information on your Fund Raising Plan. 


Age 

Xame_(11 under 21 )_ 



Mr. t-l Ad&.-ss, 1 

Citv _ 


1 



1 

| 

Mason Candies, Inc 

Mineola, L. 1., N. Y 



period, the goal of which is to resolve 
the problem of the rapid decrease of 
open lands in the metropolitan area 
available for conversion to recreation 
purposes to meet the needs of mush¬ 
rooming population. The eouneil is 
seeking a solution to the problem by 
assisting community action at local 
levels. Funds for the project were made 
available bv the \\ ieboidt Foundation, 
the \\ oods Charitable Fund, and the 
Chicago Community Trust Company. 

Maurice dnPonl Lee, president of the 
Hoard of Park Commissioners in Wil- 
rnington. Delaware, has been hailed as 
a "colorful campaigner against idle 
roeking-chair life" in an article entitled 
"He’s Made a Success of Retirement." 
which appeared in the January issue of 
Harvest ) ears and was also reprinted 
in the January Reader's Digest. It de¬ 
scribes the 77-year-old Vlr. Lee’s career 
since retirement his work as a public 
official, personal counselor to hundreds 
of individual-. and holder of eighteen 
volunteer jobs. Mr. Lee is currently en¬ 
gaged in improving part: facilities to 
facilitate use; by senior citizens. 


Robert M. Morgenthau. l\S. Attor¬ 
ney for the Southern District of New 
N ork and recent candidate for New 
York governor, has been elected presi¬ 
dent of the Police Athletic League. Inc. 
for 1963. Robert Coulsou. outgoing 
acting president of PAL. in presenting 
Mr. Morgenthau. declared. “Some on 
the board have been privileged to know 
three generations of Morgenthaus. The 
grandfather of our president served as 
l .S. Ambassador to Turkey in tin* early 
part of this century. His father. Henry 
Morgenthau. Jr., was Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion from 1933 to 1915. Our new presi¬ 
dent is chairman of the Bronx division 
of the New' York City Youth Board and 
has a vital interest in young people and 
in the Police Athletic League. . . .” Mr. 
Morgenthau is chairman of the Associa¬ 
tion of Bronx Community Organiza¬ 
tions and is a member of the advisory 
council of the New A ork School of So¬ 
cial \\ ork. 


B Robert R. Gam¬ 
ble has been 
named deputy pub¬ 
lic works commis¬ 
sioner in charge of 
parks for Nassau 
County, New York. 
He will map pro¬ 
grams for future county parks and will 
also he liaison w ith the Committee for a 
Fine Arts Center and the Mitchell Field 
Development Committee. Mr. Gamble 
has resigned as assistant director gen¬ 
eral of the International Recreation As¬ 
sociation, a post he held since 1957. 
Previously, he was on the staff of the 
National Recreation Association. 

Charlie Vettiner, 
: /df t> superintendent o f 

4* ... . \ the Jefferson Coun- 

r | *S ty, Kentucky. Play- 

- grounds and Rec- 

- ©cation Board since 

2 Wk 1916, recently add¬ 

ed another trophy 
to Ids already impressive collection 
when the Kentucky Press Association 
hailed him as “outstanding Kentuckian 
of 1962." Mr. Vettiner has close to forty 
awards for his work in development of 
recreation programs throughout the 
Bluegrass State. In the past sixteen 
years Mr. Vettiner has won citations, 
plaques, and trophies for initiating such 
programs as fishing derbies, youth gov¬ 
ernment days, summer camps, hiking 
trips, athletic tournaments, and foreign 
tours for youth. 

Mr. Vettiner annually uses earnings 
from the basketball clinics and referee 
schools he conducts to finance a pro¬ 
gram of awards and to help needy hoys 
through college. One of his best known 
awards is the “Good Guy” plaque for 
youngsters who have overcome severe 
physical handicaps to take part in 
athletics. 


IN MKMORIA1M 


• Pauline (Pep) Marquette, assist¬ 
ant superintendent of recreation in 
Memphis.Tennessee.died recently at the 
age of forty-nine. She was regarded as 
Memphis’ greatest woman athlete in the 
1930’s and had been on the recreation 
stuff for twenty-four years. 
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ft FOR THE ILL & HANDICAPPED 


•I* The Second Annual Reunion of the 
patients of the Rehabilitation Institute 
in Detroit. Michigan, was planned as 
an outgrowth of the institute’s person 
centered recreation program with pa¬ 
tients who had shown leadership ability 
being invited to participate in the plan¬ 
ning. An invitation to join the planning 
committee for the reunion went to a 
group with the following disabilities: 
(juadriplegia. multiple fractures, para¬ 
plegia. double amputation, transverse 
myelitis, arthritis, dermatomyositis. 
peripheral neuritis, and multiple sclero¬ 
sis. 

The Rehabilitation Institute, which 
provides complete rehabilitation serv¬ 
ices to the physically handicapped, has 
a capacity for ninty-fi\e in-patients, 
with an average stay of fifty-live days, 
and facilities to treat five hundred out¬ 
patients dailv. The institute offers the 
following services to patients: activities 
of daily living, adaptive devices, com¬ 
plete clinical laboratory services, diag¬ 
nostic medical services, physical ther¬ 
apy, pre-vocational testing and evalua¬ 
tion, recreation, speech and hearing. 

To the reunion committee meeting 
came former patients by wheelchair, on 
crutches, and by various other means 
of propulsion. The first order of busi 
ness w r as to elect a chairman of the re¬ 
union committee, a secretary, and a 
chairman for each of the following com¬ 
mittees: program, entertainment, food, 
publicity, decoration, and transporta¬ 
tion. 

A number of committee meetings fol¬ 
lowed this initial get-together. A thou- 
■ sand and three hundred invitations were 
sent out with one of the committee mem¬ 
bers handling the design of the imita¬ 
tion and other members handling the 
mailing. The publicity chairman, a mul 
tiple-fraeture w'heelchair patient, used 
the telephone and the mail for publicity 
releases to all the Detroit papers and 
radio stations who cooperated with 
announcing and writing about the re¬ 
union. Other committee members col¬ 
lected food and money donations so 
that the party could support itself. 

The reunion waS a big success. ()\er 
a thousand people were in attendance 
and enjoyed a delightful afternoon and 
evening of socializing and entertain¬ 
ment and plenty of tasty refreshments. 
Many of the ex-patients brought along 


Dr. Thompson is acting director of the 
National Recreation Association (.on- 
suiting Service on Recreation for the III 
and Handicapped. 


MORTON THOMPSON, Ed.D. 



Rehab Reunion. Aboi e, the nursing su¬ 
pervisor of the Detroit Rehabilitation 
Institute enjoys the entertainment at the 
reunion of ex-patients. Below, the cleri¬ 
cal staff assists at the registration desk 
while all decked out to take active part 
in the entertaining festivities to fidlow. 



family or friends or both, none of whom 
had visited the institute previously. The 
Secretary of the State of Michigan. 
James Hare, came as special representa¬ 
tive of the governor. There were also 
letters of good wishes from President 
Kennedy and many other prominent 
people. After social hour at six o'clock, 
four hours of entertainment was pro¬ 
vided, including nationally known night¬ 
club and TV personalities. 

The important factor of this whole 
affair was the accomplishment of ihe 
patients with the various handicaps who 
certainly proved that, despite handi¬ 
caps, thev had the enthusiasm and drive 
needed to bring this affair to a success¬ 
ful conclusion. 

d" Recreation for the individual with 
multiple sclerosis should be understood 
as a potent force in social rehabilitation 
and social habilitation. not a medium 
for developing champion proficiency in 
an activity. Stress is placed on the so¬ 
cial aspects, readjusting to self and oth¬ 
ers. developing friendships, and accom¬ 
plishing varying interests and actic ities. 

An increasing number of chapters of 
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A Must . . . 

for Catholic parents ami all youth workers who are looking for 

CATHOLIC CAMPS 

THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC CAMPING ASSOCIATION 

announces the publication of its 

1963 DIRECTORY OF CATHOLIC CAMPS 

Here is information vital to all those seeking a summer camp for their young¬ 
sters. Our new directory contains complete, accurate, and up-to-date informa¬ 
tion on all active Catholic camps in America—nearly 430 in all. 

This year plan to send yonr child to a Catholic camp—where God is foremost. 
Catholic camps are among the finest and most modern in the country. 

The National Catholic Camping Association is an activity of the Youth De¬ 
partment, National Catholic Welfare Conference. Membership is open to any¬ 
one interested in camping. Members receive the annual Directory of Catholic 
Camps and Trail Signs, the official bimonthly magazine of Catholic camping. 

Rev. Frederick J. Stevenson 
National Director 

for your directory send $ 1 .00 to 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC CAMPING ASSOCIATION 

1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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• Plated steel springs 
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MAKE THINGS HAPPEN' 

that's the theme of the 
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SUMMER NOTEBOOK 
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Available May I 
Order Now From 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West 8th Street, New York 11 


the Multiple Sclerosis Society have de¬ 
veloped well structured and supervised 
programs. From the loosely organized 
patient meetings, it is possible to move 
to a more complex program of craft ac¬ 
tivities to include ceramics, weaving, 
and a host of other projects. 

One chapter uses the physical facili 
ties of a community agency where a rec¬ 
reation specialist gives instruction in 
work with clay and ceramics. Approxi¬ 
mately twenty-five patients are. trans¬ 
ported to the center twice a week. The 
program is directed toward involving 
each patient to the best of his ability and 
in accord with his interest. Some pa¬ 
tients lequire encouragement, some 
need only the companionship of others. 
\ olunteers staff the program and serve 
a luncheon. Music, games, and a variety 
of opportunities for self-expression also 
are provided. Materials used in this pro¬ 
gram are donated by a commercial sup¬ 
plier, lunch by merchants through a vol¬ 
unteer committee. A significant number 
of patients find great pleasure in shar¬ 
ing the results of their efforts with fam¬ 
ilies and friends. 

Another chapter conducts a weekly 
program in a parish hall. Recause some 
patients present a problem in dimin¬ 
ished attention span, several patients 
participate in different phases of a given 
project. Cloth and leather are main 
items in use and volunteers have learned 
how to minimize concern for ‘'beautiful 
finish and to encourage the sense of 
belonging and participation with others. 
Cooperation among a transportation 
volunteer corps, a church, and a staff of 
several volunteers who assist the pa¬ 
tients makes for a very successful pro¬ 
gram at a token cost in funds. 

A weekly tea or a matinee at the mov¬ 
ies may give meaning to many who or¬ 
dinarily would be isolated and alone. 
Living with a disability and recognizing 
others who are disabled yet fighting 
back ean be most reassuring. 

-I- The National Association of Recrea¬ 
tional Therapists has available a com¬ 
prehensive bibliography of selected ar¬ 
ticles, alphabetized by author, which 
includes the aged, blind, mentally ill. 
mentally retarded, and physically hand¬ 
icapped. The bibliography covers pub¬ 
lications from 194.5 through 1961. In¬ 
dividuals involved in training pro¬ 
grams, staff development conferences, 
and institutes will find this booklet in¬ 
valuable. For a copy, send twenty-five 
cents to Miss Virginia Dobbins, Bryc.e 
Hospital, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

“h 'I he Swimming for the Handicapped 
Program conducted by the American 
Red Cross through its local chapters of¬ 
fers communities a splendid way of pro¬ 
viding a recreation outlet for carefully 
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screened handicapped persons. Of the 
twenty-eight hundred Red Cross chap 
ters having water-safety programs, 
many have swimming programs for the 
handicapped. This means that in the 
communities where there are such pro¬ 
grams, boys and girls who have limited 
mobility, are mentally retarded, or have 
other handicaps can know a new free¬ 
dom of movement in the water. The 
chapter, when requested to conduct a 
Swimming for the Handicapped Pro¬ 
gram, cooperates with other local or¬ 
ganizations involved in planning and 
carrying out the program. Candidates 
are carefully screened by their respec¬ 
tive organizations before being accepted 
into the swimming program. Classes are 
usually conducted on an one-instructor- 
to-one-student basis by skillful, well- 
trained Red Cross Water Safetv instruc¬ 
tors. All such instruction is without 
charge. For further information, write, 
phone, or visit your local Red Cross 
Chapter. 

-b Camp Jened, a nonprofit camp for 
handicapped children and adults in 
Hunter, New York, is one of the very 
few camps which offer vacations for 
both handicapped children and adults. 
Camp Jened accepts persons w ith varied 
disabilities, including those w ith ortho¬ 
pedic defects, hearing and speech dis¬ 
orders, cerebral-palsy, and other de¬ 
fects. Both ambulatory and wheelchair 
cases are accepted as long as they can 
help themselves to a reasonable degree 
with the functions of daily' living. 

The camp offers a specialized pro¬ 
gram of speech and hearing therapies 
which are coordinated with dramatics, 
music, and choral speaking. The camp 
site has separate facilities and program 
for the children and adults, a lake, fish¬ 
ing stream, and two overnight camp 
sites. For specific information, write to 
Camp Jened, 510 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 

•b A leadership training course for per¬ 
sonnel from nursing homes and homes 
for the aged was held recently by West¬ 
chester County, New' York, Department 
of Parks, Recreation and Conservation 
in response to the grow ing demand for 
recreation activities for the increasing 
ranks of senior citizens within the 
county. The purpose of the course was 
to disseminate information and ex¬ 
change ideas. 

The session on arts and crafts was 
presented by Margaret Y oder of Hast¬ 
ings, who has worked with senior 
groups in the County for the past year. 
A discussion on “Music As Recreation 
was conducted by Gus Rovin of White 
Plains, county music specialist, and in 
formation on “Social Recreation ’ was 


discussed b\ Lewis Suptotl. recreation 
director for the Guild for the Jewish 
Blind in 1 (inkers. 

"b 1 he Board of Parks and Public Rec- 
reation in Vancouver. British Colum¬ 
bia, has installed a gentlv sloping ramp 
leading to the promenade atop a bath 


house. I his will make the promenad- 
available to persons confined to wheel 
chairs. The promenade lias garden 
planters and overlooks the Fnglish Bay 
Beach swimming pool, (I ancouver'> 
pldygrouttd and recreation center pro- 
pram for blind children was described 
in Recreation. April 1962.) 



Hints & 
History 
on Five 
Crafts! 


Campers and Craf»s In¬ 
structors will appreciate 
these informative gems! 
Illustrated hints an the 
craft plus a capsule 
history. Prepared by 
the nations' foremast 
crafts supplier and writ¬ 
ten by axperts. Supplied 
by request in quantity 
ta Camp Directors and 
Crafts Instructors! 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


• MOSAICS IN MINUTES • COPPER 
ENAMELING HINTS . BETTER BAS¬ 
KETRY . METAL TOOLING TIPS . 
CANDLE CRAfTING 

SEND ME THE FOLLOWING FREE 
AND AT NO OBLIGATION: 

F] Mosaics in Minutes Q Copper Enam¬ 
eling Hints □ Belter Basketry Q Metal 
Tooling Tips □ Candle Crafting 
□ CATALOG 


Address.,,___ 

City & Stole . _ - - 

Box 1643-R1 Fort Worth 1, Texas 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type 3.15 eaeh DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type S.25 eaeh the fifth of the month preceding date or 
Minimum ad accepted . . 33.00 the issue in whieh ad is desired, 

COPY. Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittanc e to: 

Rkcukation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Therapists [or California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , which includ- 
etl supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary 5463.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
benefits. Write State. Per¬ 
sonnel Hoard, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento. Cab 
fornia. 

Children's Park Super¬ 
visor, City of Sail Jose, 
$503-1629. College gradu¬ 
ate Willi major in recrea¬ 
tion, business administra¬ 
tion. industrial arts, or re- 
The publisher assumes 


lated fields plus one year of 
responsible experience in 
business management. Ap¬ 
ply before March 6,1803, 
Civil Service Department, 
Room 211. City Hall, 801 
North First Street, San 
Jose, California. 

Center-Pool Supervisor. 
For modern youth center 
and large summer beach. 
Attractive residential com¬ 
munity ten miles from New 
York. Liberal Civil Service 
benefits. Open immediately 
to college graduate. Wptn 
an or mail. Waterfront ex¬ 
perience preferred. Em¬ 
ploying immediately at 
minimum of $5,714 to 
$7,508 range. Apply Monte 
Weed, Recreation Superin 
lendent. Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey. 

Assistant Director of 
Recreation. City of \V il- 

nc responsibility for services or 


lianisport, Pennsylvania. 
Graduate in recreation. 
Work will involve organiz¬ 
ing and implementing lei¬ 
sure-time activities. As¬ 
sistant must supervise some 
activities. Salary from 
$4,500 to $5,000 plus travel. 
Williamsport Recreation 
Commission, City Hall, 
Williamsport. Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Recreation Director. 

Treatment center for de¬ 
linquent adolescent girls: 
good facilities, established 
program; resort location. 
Range $450-$547 to he in¬ 
creased to $487-$592 on 
July 1. Full maintenance 
available al low cost. Re¬ 
quire R.A. plus experience. 
Apply Robert J. Hartford, 
Superintendent, Home 
School for Girls, Sauk Cen¬ 
tre, Minnesota. 
items advertised here. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The State Parks, Their Meaning in 
American Life, Freeman Tilden. Alfred 
A. Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. Pp. 496. $5.50. 

The National Conference on State 
Parks first met in 1921 at the sugges¬ 
tion of Stephen T. Mather, the first di¬ 
rector of the National Park Service. 4t 
that lime, only a few state parks existed 
and only in nineteen states. Mr. Mather 
was finding that every state wanted a 
national park and was being embar¬ 
rassed by state offers of areas for new 
national parks which did not exacth 
measure up to the requirement of “na¬ 
tional significance. ' excellent though 
they were. The result of this epoch- 
making meeting was the establishment 
of the National Conference which would 
have state interests as its major concern. 

During the decades since, there lias 
been rapid growth of the state park 
movement and now all states have them. 
Strangely enough, however, there have 
been few publications dealing with the 
comprehensive state picture. None has 
been attempted since Beatrice M ard 
Nelson's S/« tie Recreation in 1921! and 
Herbert Prison's A State Purl; Anthol¬ 
ogy in 1930. 

To write this hook Mr. Tilden took 
a long journey through state parks, fol¬ 
lowing a list, made up by the two park 
services, of those parks most nearh 
measuring up to the criteria adopted bv 
the National Conference on State Parks 
•—hut not the “best " parks, nor all 
parks. The result is an authoritative 
study filled with detailed first-hand in¬ 
formation that can he useful to mam 
people: the tourist, vacationist, natural¬ 
ist. student, and other travelers—even 
the arm-chair kind. 

Seventy-fou|! descriptive chapters 
lead the reader from park to park, from 
the edge of the sea across the mountains, 
deserts, lakes, and plains, and eover a 
wide variety of areas. Anecdotes add 
a human touch and bring the scenes to 
life. „ 

One of the first sections of the hook 
provides basic information on matters 
related to financing, what kind of rec¬ 
reation. what state parks are for. the 
many operating agencies involved. 
Others cover principles, policies, prob¬ 
lems. history, and park philosophy. 

Otherwise, the presentation of the 
material is divided into geographical 
areas. Each is preceded by a map show¬ 
ing the location of selected parks and 
each carries a collection of photographs, 
thumbnail sketches offer data on each 
park s location, size, special features, 
and merits. The overall effect is a study 


of our natural American heritage. It is 
well worth owning, not onh as a guide, 
reference, or chronicle, hut as absorb¬ 
ing reading. - -D. D. 

The Fun of Family Camping, George 
S. Wells. Bobbs-Merrill, 3 West 57th 
Street, New York 19. Pp. 320, illus¬ 
trated. $5.00. » 

George S. M ells has produced a prac¬ 
tical guide for today’s novice or experi¬ 
enced camping family. The reader im¬ 
mediately feels a friendliness with the 
author, whose writing reflects years of 
satisfactory camping experiences. He 
explains the advantages and disadvan 
(ages of various types of equipment and 
describes an intelligent plan for the ac¬ 
quisition of suitable equipment to fit the 
needs of the individual family. Of equal 
importance are the chapters on how to 
best use this equipment. 

Only a parent who has camped with 
children could write the wonderful chap¬ 
ter on "Kids I.ove Camping.” Not only 
will it make the camping experience 
more meaningful for the children but 
should save Mom and Dad many frus¬ 
trations! By using well-chosen anec¬ 
dotes from fits own trips, Mr. Wells im¬ 
presses the reader with the fact that 
family pump ini' is fun. 

The splendid appendices include 
chapters on camping bibliography : in 
formation from government sources: 
mail-order sources of camping equip; 
ment: manufacturers of trailers, 
coaches, cars, and food; and family 
camping clubs. Thus, in this one vol¬ 
ume. a camping family is enabled to 
locate the answers to nearly all its camp¬ 
ing questions. This book should he of 
pelp to leaders of camping workshops, 
institutes, and clinics, both in interpret¬ 
ing the philosophy of modern family 
camping and in teaching skills. It is 
profusely illustrated with humorous 
dr a wines by \\ illiam H. Johnson,— 
Richard A. Tapply, A 'err Hampshire 
field represenUitive, Sational Recrea¬ 
tion Association. 

Sunset Family Camping. Lane Book 
Company, Menlo Park, California. Pp. 

1 28, illustrated. Paper, $1.75. 

"Take your family camping and he 
comfortable,” seems to be the theme of 
this book which has been developed 
from material that has appeared in Sun¬ 
set Magazine in recent years. Largely, 
it covers camping within easy reach of 
the famih car—with the car an essen¬ 
tial member of the party. Some of the 


scenic photographs of campsites will 
make the camp-minded reader want to 
pack up and go immediately. 

'I he text of the hook is presented in 
three sections: planning the great ad¬ 
venture. assembling camp equipment, 
and life in camp. Each section is packed 
with practical suggestions, sketches, 
lists, and pictures. Everything you need 
to know is included—sometimes in de¬ 
tail. sometimes more briefly . 

Although the book is addressed pri¬ 
marily to the beginning camper family, 
it contains much of value to the experi¬ 
enced family as well, especially new 
ideas and methods of doing things. This 
should he recommended to all families 
who are looking for ways in which to 
make their next camping trip more 
pleasant and rewarding. 

All About Camping, W. K. Merrill. 
Stackpole Company, Cameron and 
Kelker Streets, Harrisburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Pp. 262. $3.95. 

\\ ritten bv a park ranger, with a fore¬ 
word by Secretary of the Interior. Stew¬ 
art L. I dall. this publication differs 
from the foregoing hooks on camping 
in that it is about wilderness camping, 
packhorse jaunts, knapsack camping, 
survival, canoe trips, and so on. One 
chapter deals with national parks and 
national forests. Wilderness craftsman¬ 
ship is covered thoroughly, including 
palhfinding. outdoor measurements, 
first aid, saddling and packing, care of 
saddle and pack animals, snow camping, 
grub lists and emergency rations—to 
name a few of the topics. It is a com¬ 
plete. compact collection of camping 
lore for the outdoorsman. family group, 
or individual who wants to get away 
from it all. backed by a ranger’s wide 
first-hand experience. Many line draw¬ 
ings add to the book’s usefulness. An 
ideal addition to anyone’s reference li 
brary on camping. Recommended for 
practical know-how. 

Conservation for Camp and Class¬ 
room, Robert O. Bale. Burgess Publish¬ 
ing Company, 426 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis 15. Pp. 1 45. Spiralbound, 
$3.00. 

“To help children to understand the 
interdependence and interrelationship 
of the natural resources of the earth; 
aud to help each child to learn to accept 
responsibility for doing all that he can 
to maintain and make wise use of the 
earth's resources”—these are two among 
the broad objectives cited in this hook 
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written by a boy's program ilireeior in 
a neighborhood house. It is filled with 
suggestions for learning Ihrough ex¬ 
perimentation and observation, such as 
building an ant farm and observ ing the 
life of the colony, making soil, collect¬ 
ing spider webs, putting out campfires, 
building a nature diorama, building a 
leaf press, taking a magnifying-glass 
hike; and the like. Kxciting nature pro¬ 
grams can be based on Mr. Hale's col¬ 
lection of interesting ideas. Camp coun¬ 
selors and recreation leaders should 
consider it a must for their libraries. 


IN BRIEF 

The Story of Life. Peter Fail). Har¬ 
vey House, lrviny.ton-on-Hud.son, A ew 
1 ork. Pj). 126. $3.50. The author of ibis 
book is a naturalist who also happens 
to be a professional writer. Only a 
naturalist would have come up with as 
lucid and complete a survey of the 
‘■parade of life” through the centuries. 
From the earliest known life, the reader 
goes on a geographic and biological 
survey of living things and their evolu¬ 
tion or extinction. The illustrations are 
clear and attractive. Attention-getting 
subheads draw the reader into a fasci¬ 
nating. unified account of the world we 
live in. The author has also written 
Living Earth and The Forest, among 
others. 


The Rock-Hinter’s Range Geode. Jay 
Ellis Ransom. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16. Pp. 
213, illustrated. $4.95. More than a 
guide, this small book on bow and 
where to find minerals and gemstones 
in the United States might be termed a 
reference manual as well. With it in 
hand, rockhounds will not onlv be able 
to find rocks and minerals through a 
geological road map of the country and 
a listing of various districts, but will 
be able to identify them in their native 
habitat. Appendix l enumerates v arious 
regional field publications which carry 
details of specific areas while Appendix 
II lists alphabetically by state and citv 
all the most important rock museums. 
“These are wonderful places to start 
from,” says the author, “providing you 
with a background of regional geology 
and helping you to recognize the rocks 
and minerals to be found in the sur 
rounding countryside.” 


A review of The Day Camp Book 
by Virginia Musselman, director of 
the National Recreation Association 
Program Service, will appear next 
month. 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


CAMPING, NATURE, OUTDOORS 

(Including Am, Crofts, Skills) 

About Foresters, Normo Dobrin. Melmont Publ. 
Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chicago 7 Pn‘ 
31. 52.30. 


AM About Comping, W. K Merrill. Sfackpole Co. 
Telegruph Press Bldg., Comeron & Kelker Sts.. 
Horrisburg, Pn. Pp. 262. $3.95. 

All About Pickup Coaches and Campers, John 
Gartner. Trail-k Club ol America, P.O. Box 
1376, Beverly Hills, Calif. Pp. <60. Paper, 


mphibions and Their Ways, H. Rucker Smyth. 
Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., New York 1 .. Pp. 292. 


Apple Tree Community, The, George A. Smith. 
Channel Press, 159 Northern Blvd., Great Neck 
N. Y. Pp. 94. $5.00. 

Archaeology os a Hobby, Virginio J. Fortirier. C. S. 
Hammond, Moplewoe.I N. J. Pp. 43. $1.00. 

Art of the Lapidary, The, Francis J. Sperisen. 
Brucr Publ., 264? University Ave St. Paul 14 
Pp. 390. $8.00. 

Basic Basketry, Leonard G. Allbon. Dufour Edi¬ 
tions, Chester Springs, Po. Pp, 124. $4.50. 

Basic Lcathercrotl, Robert A. McCoy. Stock Co., 
Box 16, Austin 61, Texos. Pp. 136. Paper 
$ 1 . 20 . 


Basket-Making far Amateurs, Phyllis Hosking. 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 108. $3.50. 

Beaver business, An Almanac, Glen Raur-ds 70 
5th Ave., New York II. Pp. 1 1 0. S3.00. 

Bibliography of Studies and Research in Comping 
and Outdoor Education (rev. 1962). Amer. 
Camping Assoc., Brorlfard Woods Martinsville, 
Ind. Pp. 57. Paper, $1.50. 

Block Panther Banner 'Kansas Boy Scouts', Clif¬ 
ford F. Sutton. Williom-Frederick Press. 35 E 
86th St., New York 28. Pp. 171. $4.50. 

Book at Trees, The (rev. ed.l, William Carey 
Grimm. Stockpole Co., Horrisburg, Po. Fp. 487. 


Compgruund Atlas of the U S. and Canada Al¬ 
pine Geogrophicol Press, Box 685, Station A, 
Champoign, III. Pp. 182. Paper, $3.00. 

Comping and Camp Cookery. Collier Books 640 
5th Ave., New York 19. Pp. 125. Poper, $.95. 

Cattail House, Phoebe Erickson. Childrens Press, 
Jockson Blvd. ond Rocine Ave Chicago. Un¬ 
paged. $2.50.* 

Chapel Talks for School ond Camp, Anne B. Town¬ 
send. Seobury Press, 1 Fawcett PI., Greenwich 
Corn, Pp. 12b. $3.25. 

Church Family Comps ond Conferences, Elizabeth 
ond William H. Genne. Christian Educotion 
Press, Schott Bldg., 1505 Roce St„ Philodelphio 
2. Pp. 95. Paper, $1.40. 

City boy. Country Boy, Miriom Schlein. Childrens 
Press, Jackson Blvd. ond Racine Ave., Chicoga. 
Unpaged. $2.50.* 


Common Edible ond Useful Plants of the West, 

Muriel Sweet. Naturegraph Co., 3339 West Dry 
Creek Rd., Healdsburg, Calif. Pp. 64. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 


Complete Book of Comping, Leonor, I Miracle with 
Maurice Decker. Harper Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. Pp. 594. $4.95. 

Complete Book of Cove Exploration, The, Roy 
Pinney. Coword-McConn, 210 Madison Ave. 
New York 16. Pp. 256. $4.95. 

Conservation for Comp and Classroom, Robert O. 
Bale. Burgess Publ., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 
15. Pp. 145. Poper, $3.00. 

Creative Adventures in Arts and Crofts, Grt Ichor 
Grimm. Bruco Publ., 400 N. Broodwoy, Milwau¬ 
kee 1. Pp. 96. $2.75. 


Creative Leathcrcrott, Fronds S. Sunderland. 
Bunting Publ., North Chicago, III. Pp. 68. 
Poper, SI.00. 

Cumberland Gap and Trails West, Eaith McCall. 
Childrens Press. Jackson Blvd. G' Rocine Ave., 
Chicogo?. Pp. 126. $2.50.* 

Danny Dunn ond the Fossil Cave, Jay Williams and 
Raymond Abrashkiri. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 
4?nd St., New York 36. Pp. 146. $2.95.* 

Desert Beauty, The Story of Cacti, Charlotte 
Jeones ond Joseph Stacey Folletf, Publ., 1010 
W Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Pp 32. 
$1.95* 


* For younger readers 


• Take Tour Pick From The k 

RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 1 

More Than 100 Titles 


A Book for Every Sport and Activity | 

1 

Baseball, Softball— 


I Baseball; The Major League Way, 

Don We/skopf 

Baseball Play and Strategy, 

$6.00 

ffhan 4/Ion 

$6.00 

1 How to Play Little League Baseball, 

Mickey McConnell 

$4.00 

How to Pitch, Bob Feller 

Softball, 3rd Ed. 

$2.95 

Arthur T. Noren 

$3.50 

Softball for Girls, 3rd Ed. 


A. Viola Mitchell 

$2.95 

Swimming, Boating, 

Water Sports— 


Water Games, Hope M. Smith 
Learning to Swim is Fun, 

$3.50 

Jack Ryan 

Springboard Diving, 

$3.50 

Phil Morlarly 

$4.00 

Boating, Jim J. Allen 

$2.95 

Canoeing, Carfe Walker Handef 
Start ’em Sailing, 2nd Ed. 

$2.95 

Gordon C. Aymar 

$4.00 

1 5econd Book on Sailing, Gordon C. 

I 4ymer & Gordon C. 4ymer, Jr. 

I Skiing on Water, 3rd Ed. 

$4.50 

I Jack 4ndresen 

$5.00 

Tennis, Archery, Badminton 

— 

Tennis Handbook, 


BJJf & Chef Murphy 

Tennis for Beginners, 

$5.50 

| Bill & Chef Murphy 

$3.50 

| Power Tennis, Maureen Connolly 

£2.95 

1 Archery, 3rd Ed., Natalie Re/chart 

& Gilman Keasey 

Winning Badminton, 

$3.50 1 

Kenneth R. Davidson & Lea land 

R. Gustavson 

$4.00 

Boxing, Wrestling, Jiu Jitsu 

— 

Better Boxing, Eddie LaFond & 


Julie Menendez 

$3.50 

Wrestling Illustrated, 

Raymond E. Sparks 

Wrestling, Rev. Ed. 

$3.50 

E. C. Gallagher & Rex Perry 

$2.95 

Jiu Jitsu, 


Frederick P. Lowell 

$2.95 

General— 


Volleybatl, 2nd Ed. 

Robert E. Laveago 

Horseback Riding Simplified, 

$3.50 

2nd Ed., Margaret Cabell Self 
Jumping Simplified, 

$3.50 

Margaret Cabef/ Self . 

$2.95 

Fencing, Hugo & James CasteMo 
Trampoiining Illustrated, 

$4.00 

Chuck Keeney 

Weight Training for Athletes, 

$4.00 

Bob Hoffman 

S5.00 

1 The Complete Picnic Book, 2nd Ed. 

John E. Shaf/cross 

$4.00 

From the publishers of the 


1 RONALD SPORTS ENCYCLOPEDIAS- 1 

I Baseball, Football, and Basketball | 

Send for descriptive literature on 

books 

m Physical Education, Sports 


1 and Recreation. 


I THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 1 

1 15 East 26th St., New York 

™ I 
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ENCHANTMENT OF AMERICA SERIES: New Eng¬ 
land Country, Dorothy Wood; Loke, Hills ond 
Prairies (Middlewestern States), Frances E. 
Wood; Gulf Londs and Centrol South (South 
Central and Gulf States), Frances E. Wood; High 
Country (Rocky Mountain ond Plateau States), 
Libra Jon Cleveland; Pocific Shores (Pacific 
States), Libra Jan Cleveland; Hills ond Horbors 
(Middle Atlantic States), Dorothy Wood; Pano¬ 
ramic Ploins (Great Plains Stotes), Frances W. 
Wood; Sea ond Sunshine (South Atlantic 
Stotes), Dorothy Wood. Childrens Press, Jackson 
Blvd. Or Racine Ave., Chicago 7. Pp. 93 each. 
$3.50, eoch (complete set, $21.00). Teacher's 
Manual $1.50 (free with complete set or ten 
titles). 



GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 

NATIONAL’S DANDY 

“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES”!! 

Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meelings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send lor National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than BSO all-time hit 
songs, available in slide lorm lor as low as 50c a 
tune* Need a projector? Let us know we‘ll save 
you real dough! Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

42 West 48th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Flowers of Field and Forest, Clarence J. Hylander. 
Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., New York 1 1. Pp. 231. 
$4.50. 

Follow the Brook, Dorothy P. Lathrop. Macmillan, 
60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 40. $3.25.* 
Fun of Family Camping, The, George 5. Wells. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 3 W. 57th St., New York 19. Pp. 
320. $5.00. 

Good Times with Mops, Irene Estep. Melmont 
Publ., Jackson Blvd. Or Racine Ave., Chicogo 7. 
Pp. 31. $2.50* 

Guide for Young Compers, Lt. Col. Mauno A. Lind- 
holm. Hart Publ., 74 5th Ave., New York 11. 
Pp. 192. $3.95. 

Guidepost to Good YMCA Doy Comping, John 

Ledlie, Editor. Natl. Council. YMCA's, 291 
Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 16. Paper, $1.25. 
How to Explore the Secret Worlds of Noture, Vin¬ 
son Brown. Little, Brown, 34 Beacon St., Boston 
6. Pp. 174. $3.50. 

Let's Go Comping, Let's Go Troilering, Albert B. 
Evans. Troil-R-Ciub of America, P.O. Box 1376, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Pp. 175. Paper, $2.50. 
Let's Go to o Notionol Pork, Lloyd and Rose Ham- 
ill. G. P. Putnam, 200 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Pp. 47. $1.95.* 

Little Creek, Big River, Dwight W. Follett, Follett 
Publ., 1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicogo 7. 
Pp. 31. $1.50* 




FOLDING 

PEDESTAL TABLES 

DIRfCT f ROM I ACTORV SAVINGS 
to Churches. Schools. Clubs, etc. 
Famous MQNRQF folding banquet 
tables. Automatic locking. Easily 1 
seats 10 people. 94 models and 
FREE—-NEW 1963 CATALOG. Color pictures 
on full line— (aiding tables, chairs, table and chair f 
t'ucks. risers, portable partitions. Our 55th year. 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colf«, Iowa 


PARTITIONS 


EXCITING • DIFFERENT • DYNAMIC 


CRDSSETT MEMORIAL 
brsebrll park 



Ike 

w-iik a 
"RtuUn" 


AMERICA S MOST 
EXCITING AND LOWEST PRICE SCOREBOARD 

NO HIDDEN COST. List price includes 350 feet 
of two wire coble . . . mounting brockets and 
"Dial-O-Mogic" control. ELECTRICAL MECH¬ 
ANISM. Simply and easily replaced by un¬ 
plugging. PERFECT LEGIBILITY GUARANTEED. 
Advertising panel, standard equipment. 




01*1-0-*|Ag/C 


CONTROL 






ELECTRO-MECH CORPORATION 
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Lives of on Ook Tree, Ross E. Hutchins. Rand Mc¬ 
Nally, 405 Park Ave., New York 22. Pp. 64. 
$2.95.* 

Living In the Open, E. E. (Deacon) Jones. Van¬ 
tage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. Pp. 

85. $2.50. 

Monoging the YMCA Doy Comp, John A. Ledlie, 
Editor. Association Press, 291 Broodway, New 
York 7. Pp. 39. Paper, $1.75. 

Mercury Book of Outdoor Living, Bob Brewster, 
Editor. Popular Library, 355 Lexington Ave., ■ 
New York 17. Pp. 184. $.50. 

Notionol Porks of the United Stotes, Luis A. Bolin. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Pp. 105. $.95. 

Noture Center for Your Community, A. National 
Audubon Society, 11 30 5th Ave., New York 28. 

Pp. 40. Poper,$1.00. 

Noture's Lumberjock, Willis Peterson and Jeffrey 
Church. Follett Publ., 1010 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicogo 7. Unpaged. $2.50.* 

Old Former's 1963 Almanac, The, Robert B. 
Thomas. Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. Pp. 96. 
$.35. 

One Mon's Pleosure, Hugh Fosburgh. William 
Morrow, 425 Pork Ave., S., New York 16. Pp. 
191. $4.00. 

Our World Underwoter, William M. Stephens. Lan- I 
tern Press, 257 Park Ave. S., New York 10. Pp. 
254. $4.95. 

Podre Islond Story, The, Loraine Daly and Pat 
Reumart. Naylor Co., 1015 Culebra Ave., P.O. 
Box 1 838, San Antonio, Tex. Pp. 52. $2.95.* 

Rivers in Horness, Allan H. Cullen. Chilton Books, 

525 Locust St., Philadelphia 6. Pp. 175. $3.95. 
Satellites os o Hobby, Lloyd Malian. C. S. Ham¬ 
mond, Maplewood, N. J. Pp. 45. $1.00.* 
Stillmeodow Rood, The, Glodys Tober. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pp. 
287. $4.50. 

Syllobus for Outdoor Recreotion, A. Reynold E, 
Carlson. Indiana University, Bloomington. Pp. 

65. Poper. $1.15. 

These We Inherit: The Parklands of America, An¬ 
sel Adams. Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San 
Francisco 4. Pp. 103. $15. 

Troining Comp Counselors in Humon Relations, 
Jerry Beker. Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 17. Pp. 186. $3.75. 

We Explore the Eorth, Howard A. Munson. Pacific 
Press Publ., Mountoin View, Calif. Pp. 166. 
$4.00. 

Weother Forecasting os o Hobby, pp. 46; Bird 
Watching os o Hobby, pp. 46, Robert Wells. 

C. S. Hammond, Moplewood, N. J. $1.00 each.* 
Western Compslte Directory—1962. Lone Book 
Co., Menlo Park, Calif, Pp. 112. Paper, $1.75. 
Where Awoy? [National Forest vacations). Em¬ 
ployee Relations. Inc., 13 E. 53rd St., New York 
22. Pp. 15. $.25. 

World of "Wood, Field, ond Streom," The, John 
W. Randolph. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Pp. 177. $3.95. 
Young Pathfinder's Book of Oceans, Streams, ond 
Glociers, The, William D. Clarke. Hart Publ., 74 
5th Ave., New York 13. Pp. 128. $3.95. 

Young Pothfinder's Book of the Polor Regions, 
The, James T. Radcliffe. Hart Publ., 74 5th 
Ave., New York 1 1. Pp. 128. $1.95. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


JUNIOR LEAGUE MAGAZINE, January-February 

1963 

Old Folks ot Home, Betty Freeze. 

A World of Silence (program for the deaf). 

Understanding Hondicops. 

Nursing Home, Leogue Style (recreotion pro¬ 
gram) . 

THE OPTIMIST MAGAZINE, February 1963 
Cost? 91d o Boy (physical fitness program). 
Shooting for Safety. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, January 1, 1963 

The New Architccure of Leisure, Cronston 
Jones. 

-, January 21, 1963 

Bonzoi Chorge to the Top of Old Shiga IJap- 
anese ski kamikozes), Lee Griggs. 

Hons Brinker of the Droinoge Ditch, Robert 
Froman, 

TODAY'S HEALTH, February 1963 

They Don't Loof in Retirement, Theodore 
Irwin. 

YWCA MAGAZINE, January 1963 

Teens on TOUR (Teenoge Orgonizotion for 
Urbon Renewol), Eleanor D. Draper. 
WOMAN'S DAY, Marlh 1963 

Americo's Public Gordens, Jean Hersey. 

All Children Are Musicol, Rachel Carr. 

Don't Be Afroid to Hook o Rug, George Wells. 
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$3.50 

each 


BINDERS 

Dated and Undated 

• Blue heavy simulated leather stamped in gold 
• Each holds one year’s issues 
• Opens flat for changes 

RECREATION MAGAZINE 

S West Eighth Street, New York 11 



\ '''O 

any time 

anywhere 

the TUCK*AWAV table 
is ready in seconds l 



Now, any room becomes a recreation area quickly, 
easily . , . with the TUCK-AWAY folding tennis 
table. The TUCK-AWAY is built for lasting ser¬ 
vice, minimum storage requirements, and speedy, 
safe operation. Finished in flat green with white 
court lines, the TUCK-AWAY is regulation size 
and features “Floating Fold” for easy, positive 
action. So safe a child can operate it. USTTA 
approved for tournament play. 


new FREE booklet 


O.. 


** ... tells the complete story on 
" the TUCK-AWAY. Write for 
your copy today! 


S217 EDEN AVENUE SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS 24, MINNESOTA 


ge 
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a 

uu 
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196.3 National Recreation Association District Conferences 

DISTRICT 

Southern 

Mid-South Section and 
Tennessee Recreation 
Society Conference 

DATES 

March 13-15 

LOCATION 

Nashville, Tennessee 

HOTEL 

The Hermitage 

Southwest ' 

March 26-29 

Austin, Texas 

Commodore Perry 

Great Lakes 

M.arch 31-April 3 

Dayton, Ohio 

Dayton Riltmore 

Midwest 

April 2-5 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Sheraton Warrior 

Southern 

Southeastern Section 

April 16-IS 

Mobile, Alabama 

Admiral Semmcs 

Pacific Northwest 

April 21-24 

Eugene, Oregon 

Eugene 

New Jersey and Middle 
Atlantic District 

P.ccrcat on and Park 
Conference 

May 19-22 

Asbury Park, New Jersey 

Berkclcy-Cartcret 

New Eng'and 

May 19-22 

Poland Spring, Maine 

Poland Spring House 
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NATIONAL I 
RECREATION 
MONTH 



SHOWCASE FOR ALL YOUR 
RECREATION PROJECTS 

Geared to every age group 



For information, write 

NATIONAL RECRFATION ASSOCIATION • 8 W. 8th ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


APRIL 1963 


60c 































New York University 
School of Education 

Department ot Physical Education, Health and Recreation 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
WORKSHOP 

July 15-20, 1963 

at 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CAMP 

Holmes, New York 

Professional Preparation Programs 


Physical Education, Health, Recreation 
July 1-August 9, 1963 
leading to the MA, EdD, and PhD degrees 

International Workshop in 

Comparative Physical Education, Health and Recreation 

For Information About • For Information About Other 

Folk Dance Workshop • Programs write to: 

Write to: • Dr. Raymond Weiss, Chairman 

Dr. Gladys Andrews • Dept, of Phy. Ed., Health & 

School of Education • Recreation 

New York University • School of Education 

Washington Square • New York University 

New York 3, N. Y. • Washington Square 

• New York 3. N. Y. 


SPACE CAPSULE 680WS 

New from MEXICO FORGE — Space Capsuie — 
Here's a real climber for small astronauts. Sitting 
in the seat and looking to the sky gives the kids 
a feeling of the "blast off," then they climb up 
through the capsule top and down the 12' stain¬ 
less steel chute to a happy landing. Built of the 
best material available, this Space Capsule will 
last for years. The entire capsule is made of gal¬ 
vanized pipe securely elertric welded. Side panel 
lettered to your specifications. Space capsule 
(Model #680) also available with ladder in place 
of stainless chute. 


BUCKIN' BRONCO 400 

All children from toddlers through junior age will 
find hours of delight in this imaginative Buckin' 
Bronco, tike all Mexico Forge equipment, it is 
made of the finest materials to provide years of 
dependable, safe service. This Buckin' Bronco is 
uniquely designed with a spring activator so that 
one child may ride alone. Approximate over-all 
length, 11'; Height, 4'; teeter pipe, 3'/2" O.D. 
Pipe supported on two heavy duty sealed ball 
bearing pillow blocks, l'A" shaft and two heavy 
duty springs. Brightly painted red with white 
polka dots. 

Write for FREE literature on our complete line 
of Engineered Park aiul Playground Equipment. 

THE MEXICO FORGE, INC. 

MEXICO, PENNSYLVANIA 




can I 




do? 


F 

l. 

ii 

i 


Put a f winkle in bis eye— 
laughter in bis voice — warmth 
in your heart, . ■ ■ ■ ■ ,» 


Mfrs. of the 
Finest Playground 
Equipment. Write 
for Catalogs. 


| RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 

Dept. R43 — 724 W. 8th St. — Anderson, Indiana 
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The FUN of Tennis -Anywhere 


Re-Bound-Net 

SBV 


In the Backyard 


pass 

. ^ 


■ ' , F ' 

■ ■ — 

In the Gymnasium 


• Pei feet indoors, it s silent . . . Perfect outdoors, weatherproof 

• Iennis, baseball, lacrosse, softball, soccer, volleyball 

• Simply tilt (be frame to change height or distance of re-bound 
—increase the net tension adjustment for extra speed. 

—Hard or soft rebounds (as short as 5' if desired) 

- Deep rehounds (40' plus)-—high rebounds (overheads! 

1 erfect returns for volleying (natural volley timing) 

• Play both sides at the same time — double utility. 

• Many game possibilities — with scoring. One ball, 2 players. 

• Small area versatility — 15x20' provides ample space. 

• Light, portable, rustproof . . . free standing . . . folds flat. 

• 10' high (telescopes to 6*4') . . . 10' or 20' long units. 

The timing is right — provides a natural game interval. 

Net actually soaks up time — allows a get-ready pause. 

The action of the Ball-Boy' Re-Bound-Aet is in no way similar to, and 
cannot he accurately compared with, the common backboard or wall. The 
net provides an entirely new bitting experience. The difference is a 
matter of “Timing’'. The Re-Bound-^iet actually" lengthens the rebound 
interval by T seconds (as compared with a backboard I without reducing 
ball velocity. Thus, it provides a “set-up hall” that even a novice can 
stroke consecutively". The return from a backboard or similar hard sur¬ 
face has always been much too soon for anyone but the skilled player. 
The Ke-Bonnd-Aet has overcome this difficulty and made rebound tennis 
practical for players of every skill level. It allows the plaver to practice 
vigorously and hit hard in a limited space. 

Answers all the objections to backboards — I /10 the cost. 

by BALL-BOY 


Stroking over the net 



l Shown with our 


Rebound Games 



Instruction, coaching 



On a Rooftop 


BALL-BOY CO. , INC. 26 Milburn Street, Bronxville, N. Y. 

RE-BOUND-NET (Des : cjrer, Manufacturer, sole Purchasing Source) 

Name ---P° s - 


For FAST action -- 
dip this coupon 


April, 1963 
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MONTHLY DIGEST ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM GENERAL 


RECREATION 



APRIL 1963 


VOL. LVI, NO. 4 


PRICE 60c 


Spare for the Basie Urge To Be Ornery (Editorial). . . Betty Furst 163 

Is modern youth doomed to frustration? 

When School's Out . 164 

Playgrounds hum with new programs 

The 45th 'National Reereation Congress. 168 

Information on St. Louis hotels . . . make your reservations 

Historical Background of the Relationships of the NRA and ARS . 170 

Over two decades of experience 

Public Relations on the Playground . Albert Howard 169 

The leader reflects the recreation department 

Year-Round Tennis. Mel W ade. 174 


‘‘Know-how” develops an extended and exceptional program 

Starting from Scratch . 

A one-man departments successful use of volunteers 

Let's Have a Circus. 

An electrifying climax to the summer season 

Free Men Accept the Challenge of Free Time ... .... Anne L. New 189 

Discussion groups define our national purpose 

Parkland Prospecting. 

Space-age technology gets us back to nature 

Is Your Playground Surfacing Safe?. 

Testing protective cushioning materials 

Notes for the Administrator.. 

Far-reaching decisions 

Games That Teach Fair Play. Rhoda W. Bacmeister 196 

Being a good sport does not come naturally 

Letters 160 As We Go To Press .161 Arts and Crafts Corner 176 Reporter’s Notebook 198 
Market News 200 Resource Guide 201 Rx for the 111 and Handicapped 203 New Pnhlieations 205 


. M. I). Morris 190 

George 1). Butler 193 

. 195 


... Jerry Kerr 178 
Glenn (Jack) 11 as kin 186 


RECREATION is published monthly except July and August by the National Recreation 
Association, a service organization supported by voluntary contributions, at 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, New York, is on file in public libraries and is indexed in the Renders' 
Guide. Subscription $5.00 a year. Canadian and foreign subscription rate $5.75. Re-en¬ 
tered as second-class matter April 25, 1050, at the Post Office in New York, New York, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized May 1, 1924. Microfilms of current 
issues available from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Copyright, 1963, by the National 
Recreatioa Association, Incorporated 

Prioted io the U.S.A. 



EDUCATIONAL The ortldes her.!* 
fRESS printed ore the exprei- 

|c c n r I iTihN sion of th® writers and 
I 5 U v A 1 1 IaS not a •♦cement of policy 
^ of the Nationoi Recrea- 

|sESTA M ER I C A tian Association. 
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RECREATION 


Editor in Chief, Joseph Prendfrgast 
Editor , Dorothy Donaldson 
Assistant Editor, Elvira Delany 

Associate Editor for Program 
Virginia Musselman 

Business Manager 
Frank Rowe 

A dverlising Manager 
EstaGluck 


On the Cover 

PLANNING IS IMPORTANT. It is 
advisable to have a competent landscape 
artist design your recreation areas. In 
this recreation-school center, the play¬ 
ground is five acres, the school site 
three and a half acres. Design bv G. 
Leslie Lynch. National Recreation As¬ 
sociation area, facilities, and survey 
consultant. 

Next Month 

Articles on programs with the aging 
and one on planning community bi¬ 
cycle safety activities, in observance of 
Senior Citizens’ Month and National 
Bicycle Month, respectively. The im¬ 
portance of long-range community plan¬ 
ning is discussed in Part I of a two-part 
article, “What Makes a Good Com- 
munit) Survey,” by Merrill F. Krug- 
hoff, director of the Institute of 
Community Studies, United Community 
lunds and Councils of America. (Part 
II of Mr. Krughoff's article tvill ap¬ 
pear in June.) Also, you won’t want 
to miss: “Municipal Sports Programs 
and Policies,” which reports in detail 
the results of the 1962 survey of Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Service 
Affiliates; a good “how-to” article on 
floodlighting for evening programs by 
Joseph Curtis, commissioner of recrea¬ 
tion and parks in White Plains, New 
Aork; two pages with pictures of the 
latest information about the 45th Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress in St. Louis; 
a discussion of “Fund Raising Through 
Refreshment Operations”; an article on 
the value of participating in a local 
“Career Day” by Gordon I). Hunsaker 
of Coronado, California; and many 
others. 

Photo Credits 

Page 166. Don McKee. Montclair, 
New Jersey; 197, Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. Lancaster, Pennsvlvania; 199, 
I Woody) George Hamilton, Miami 
Beach, Florida, News Bureau. 



1£A\M1 a regulation-size trampoline 

at '/ 2 PRICE 

PERFECT FOR CAMPS, RECREATION 
CENTERS, AND BOYS CLUBS 

• Lifetime nickel chrome plated 
frame (9' x 15') 

• Our best nylon web bed 
(6' x 12') 

• Plated steel springs 

• Complete set of extra wide 
frame pads 


WRITE t-Oft FREE BROCHURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE, 930 27th Avenue S.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


SCOREBOARDS 

for all sports by All-American 

Schools, parks, major and minor 
league stadiums, coast-to-coast score 
accurately and dependably with 
AI,L-AM KRICAN scoreboards. 
Models for all indoor and outdoor 
sports available. Custom designs on 
request. For FREE ILLUS¬ 
TRATED CATALOG and prices all 
no obligation contact: 

All-Amcriean Sendee Desk 

■ I general indicator 
I corporation 

271 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 16 



if FREIGHT PAID 

KWIK-BILT, INC. Boa 6834, Dallas 19, Tex. 



DIRECTORS ... 

CAMP AND PLAYGROUND 

IMPRINTED T-Shirls — Sweal Shirk — Jackets 
SWARDS — INCENTIVES — MONEYMAKERS 

• Write for complete Free Catalog • 

American Knitwear & Embiem Mfr s. 
_Plalslow 4, New Hampshire 


Harper & Row, Publishers Announces 

FOUNDATION OF CREATIVITY 

MARY LEE MARKSBERRY 

Here is a practical approach for developing creativity 
in alt areas of education at the elementary-school 
level. The book is designed to provide both an in¬ 
tellectual base for structuring creative experiences 
and a practical help in using such a base. The dis¬ 
cussion ranges from the meaning of creative writing 
to art contests and competitive exhibits. Extensive 
illustrative material. Suggested readings. 178 pages. 

$t.95 


copies of FOUNDATION OF CREATIVITY by Mary Lee Marksberry 
.Send C.O.D. .. ... 15% discount to teachers 


Please send me 
at $1.95 each. 

I enclose 

Name 
Address . 

City 

School Affiliation . 

Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, New York 


Zone 


Stale 
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LETTERS 



Add us to your staff 
by renting films from 

SWANK’S 


Write for our latest list of new releases 
of wholesome, entertaining movies. 

Keep posted on what's new in 16mm 
sound movies. Mail this coupon today. 


□ send list of new movie releases 

□ add my name to your mailing list 

Name_ 

Address____ 

City ...._ State_ 

SWANK Motion Pictures, Inc. 

Ray Swank. President 
621 North Skinker, St. Louis 30, Missouri 
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GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO.. INC. 

250 West Sixth St., San Pedro, Calif. 


Curtin*;, Anyone? 

Sir: 

Against the advice of many old-time 
recreation administrators, we started 
the game of curling in Euclid. We had 
been warned that it would be very diffi¬ 
cult to curl on an uncovered municipal 
artificial ice rink. The difficulties we 
ran into quickly subsided because of the 
extreme enthusiasm citizens showed to¬ 
ward the game, even though it is a new 
game here and we could only borrou 
enough rocks from the American Curl¬ 
ing Association for four teams. Next 
year we plan to program the ice so we 
can alternate these stones in order to 
get more individuals participating. In¬ 
quiries ran high. hut. with the time 
available because of other programing 
on the ice. individuals other than the 
first twenty had to be asked to wait uu 
til next year to curl. 

When curling enthusiast Frank Su- 
lentich came into the Euclid recreation 
office last September asking the depart¬ 
ment to plan, organize, supervise, and 
sponsor the activity of curling the ini¬ 
tial action taken by the department was 
to announce the new activity to the local 
weekly newspaper 1 he response w as so 
favorable that curling was added to the 
winter program. Laurie Carlson, a 
founder and past-president of the Amer¬ 
ican Curling Foundation, mailed us two 
curling films to orient the twenty future 
curlers. After the showing, two mem¬ 
bers of the Cleveland Skating Club gave 
a brief discussion on how the game is 
played. 

Recreation Director C. E. Orr de¬ 
cided that free ice time could he allo¬ 
cated these participants: however, each 
member must obtain a registration card 
and season’s pass. The fee was SI 1.00 
for each curler. 

At the organizational meeting, the 
club president announced that the Amer 
iean Curling Foundation had decided to 
loan the dub sixteen pairs of rocks. The 
members assessed themselves an annual 
dues of S3.00 to cover any miscellane¬ 
ous items to he purchased. 

The second phase in providing this 
activity was preparing the. ice sheet. 
Since we were unable to acquire any 
knowledge concerning the painting of 
an uncovered municipal ice sheet, we 
used trial-and-error method. Initially, 
we decided to paint the entire concrete 
pad white, then paint the curling lines 
and circles atop the white paint. A two- 
inch ice sheet was to he laid over the 
painting. Before the ice was able to he 
laid, we had a rainstorm and the paint¬ 
ing was ruined. With "never-say-die” 


determination, we tried an alternate 
plan. Because of the expense involved 
in the white paint (Polar Ice), the rec¬ 
reation department was unable to pur¬ 
chase more white paint, the most desir¬ 
able to use. The ouly choice we had was 
to lay an inch of ice over the pad Then 
we painted the circles and lines. We 
found the best plan for painting the ice 
for curling to lie the use of broken lines 
and circles instead of solid ones since 
solid lines increase the absorption rate 
more than broken ones. We painted the 
twelve-inch, eight-inch, and four-inch 
circles black, blue, and brown respec¬ 
tively. The hog lines, center house lines, 
and side lines were painted black. Our 
maintenance men prepared three curl¬ 
ing sheets on our R5'-by-185' ice pad. 

I he final preparation before play was 
making "hacks.” We used 2"-by-4"-lry- 
6" hoards cut at a 45'‘ angle in front, 
covered with firehose to afford better 
footing. During our first session on tiro 
ice, il was readily seen that the firehose 
would freeze and not give one substan¬ 
tial footing. After this first session, Mr. 
Sulentieh. tire club president, who is a 
machinist, made a front for the wooden 
hacks by securing a 1 ’/V'-iiy-d" piece 
of perforated steel to the wood. These 
hacks were securer! into the ice bvscrew¬ 
ing three screws into the 

wood one and a half inches. This al¬ 
lowed one and a half inches protruding 
from the hase of the hacks. With a port 
able electric drill, we drilled holes into 
the ice, then placed the hacks into the 
holes and completed the menial task by 
pouring water around the sides of the 
hacks to acquire cohesion for the hacks 
to the ice. 

Who says curling can’t Ire done on an 
uncovered municipal ice rink? We did 
it! 

John V. Teranco, Recreation Super¬ 
visor, Euclid. Ohio. 

\alnahlc Information 

Sirs: 

We have received a copy- of The Day 
Camp Program, ably written by Vir¬ 
ginia Musselman f director of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Program 
SerKi'ce] and find this hook to Ire most 
useful and informative. We highly rec¬ 
ommend those, responsible for conduct¬ 
ing day-camp programs to purchase this 
well-written book. It contains much val¬ 
uable information. 

Kenneth A. Hill, Superintendent of 

Recreation, Santa Rosa, Calijornia. 

• For a review of Miss Musselman's 
book see Page 205.—Ed. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


y You are invited! All Associates and 
Affiliates of the National Recreation 
Association are invited to Washington, 
D.C. in June to attend a national con¬ 
ference on litter-prevention and beauti¬ 
fication sponsored by Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc. The three-day confer¬ 
ence, at the Shoreham Hotel, is sched¬ 
uled for June 23-25. Secretary of Com¬ 
merce Luther H. Hodges will speak at 
the opening luncheon. Other high gov¬ 
ernment officials, civic leaders, and 
representatives of labor, industry, and 
service organizations will participate in 
the meeting, which is expected to attract 
some five hundred persons from all over 
the country. 

Topics to be explored in a series of 
workshops will include. “What States 
Can Do to Prevent Litter,” “Organizing 
for Community Action,” and “Anti 
Litter Projects for Conservationists and 
Sportsmen.” Other sessions will take up 
“School and Youth Group Activities.” 
“The Role of Business and Labor in 
the Litter-Prevention Movement,” and 
“Government Action in Anti-Litter 
Laws in Fire Prevention and in Public 
Health.” 

For registration forms and further 
information, address inquiries to Miss 
Laura Freed. Keep America Beautiful, 
Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New York 16. 

y Attention, Air Force, personnel: 
In a letter signed by Colonel R. Pankey, 
USAFJ Chief, Personnel Services Divi¬ 
sion, Directorate of Military Personnel, 
commanders are encouraged to author¬ 
ize the attendance, of personnel directly 
responsible for the Air Force recreation 
program, at the 45lh National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress, September 29-October 4, 
at the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri. The Congress affords an op¬ 
portunity for personnel to keep abreast 
of the latest trends and contemporary 
advances in the recreation movement 
Several sessions will be directly related 
to military recreation. The knowledge 
and information gained by dedegates 
can he applied advantageously in plan¬ 
ning activities and facilities and in 
selecting equipment for the recreation 
program. In order that Air Force recre¬ 
ation programs may function to the best 
interest of the personnel, it is necessary 
that responsible individuals he offered 
opportunities to enhance their profes¬ 
sional background. 

Military personnel attending the Con¬ 
gress must comply with AFR 35-14. 
Civilian representatives may attend in 
accordance with Paragraph 11, Chapter 
3, AFM 40-10. (See also Page 168). 

y S« AI.I.-CRAFT schools. Over thirty* 
seven million persons will go boating 


on more than a casual basis this summer 
and knowledge of safe boating handling 
is increasingly vital. As part of its con¬ 
tinuous program of small-craft safety, 
the American Red Cross again this year 
is scheduling instructor training in boat¬ 
ing skills at selected camp sites across 
the nation. 

Small Craft Schools are scheduled as 
follows: Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Indiana, June 11-21; Dr. John¬ 
son’s Camp, Raymond, Maine, June 12- 
22; The Elms Camp, Hammondsport, 
New York, June 12-22; Camp Wah- 
Kon-Dah, Rocky Mount, Missouri, Au¬ 
gust 21-31; Camp Green Cove, Tuxedo, 
North Carolina, June 4-14. 

Aquatic Schools with Small Craft 
Instructor Courses are scheduled as fol¬ 
lows: Lake Murray State Park. Camp 
No. 2, Ardmore, Oklahoma, June 2-12 
(boating instructor only) ; Ovvasippee 
Scout Camps (Camp Stuart), White¬ 
hall, Michigan, June 12-22 (canoeing 
instructor only). 

Red Cross aquatic schools, covering 
swimming and water safety instruction, 
will also be set up across the country. 
Check with your Red Cross area office 
for schedules. 

y A NEW PROGRAM OF HOME STUDY in 
creative writing is being offered by the 
Writers Workshop of the State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa, 10 Old Capitol. Iowa City, 
in cooperation with the Britannica 
Schools Division of Encyclopaedia Brit¬ 
annica Press, Inc., 14 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. The initial course 
in fiction writing, the first home-study 
course in the workshop’s 27-year his¬ 
tory, has just been announced by work¬ 
shop director Paul Engle. A second 
course, poetry writing, is planned for 
next fall, and advanced courses are also 
under consideration. 

Workshop staff members will correct 
the lessons and comment on students’ 
writing. Tuition for the course is $150 
and no college credit is given. There are 
tw'O different plans of payment. 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

y A five-man study team has been 
appointed by the L T .S. Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Interior to explore 
resource potentials of federal lands in 
the North Cascades Mountains section 
of Washington State in order to recom¬ 
mend the form of management and ad¬ 
ministration for it which would best 
serve the public interest. The North 
Cascades long has been the subject of 
conflicting proposals for development 
by outdoor, commercial, and other in¬ 
terested groups. Almost all of the area 


involved lies within designated National 
Forests. 

The study team will be headed by 
Dr. Edward C. Crufts, director of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior. Serving with him 
will he two men from the Department 
of Agriculture, Dr. George A. Selke, 
consultant to the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, and Arthur Greeley, deputy chief 
of the United States Forest Service, and 
two from the Department of the In¬ 
terior, Henry Caulfield, assistant direc¬ 
tor of the Resources Program staff, and 
George B. Hartzog. Jr., associate direc¬ 
tor of the National Park Service. 

y An all-time high of 38,457,100 
visits to National Parks and other areas 
administered by the National Park 
Service were recorded in 1962, accord¬ 
ing to the U.S. Department of the In¬ 
terior. The 1962 total showed an in¬ 
crease of 9,417,300 — eleven percent 
over the 79,039,800 recorded in 1961. 
National Park Service Director Conrad 
L. Wirth attributed the new record to 
the increasing popularity of outdoor 
recreation and the service’s Mission 66. 
a long-range conservation and improve¬ 
ment program (see “New Frontiers for 
Mission 66,” Recreation, January 
1962). 

y Hobhies have become big business, 
with industry expecting 1963 retail sales 
to pass the half-billion dollar mark, ac¬ 
cording to a recent Associated Press re¬ 
lease. Albert II. Redles of Philadelphia, 
president of the Hobby Industry Asso¬ 
ciation of America, said the growth of 
the hobby business mirrors the growth 
of our teenage population both in size 
and in interests. 

Surveys indicate that sixty percent 
of the hobby business is concentrated in 
the ten to eighteen age bracket. Sales 
begin to lag among those in their twen¬ 
ties. When people reach their thirties, 
they again become avid hobbyists, with 
their interests in crafts and hobhies in¬ 
creasing as they grow older. 

One large firm, that made its name 
in trains, now finds that the minia- 
tme hotrod custom automobile, has sur¬ 
passed trains as a youth and adult 
hobby interest. Trains are now second 
and science kits, third. Plastic kits of 
all types have revolutionized the hobby 
field in the past five years, giving it a 
retail market value of around $130,000.- 
000 a year. 

► Tun 31st annual Field Science and 
Conservation Workshop will be held 
in Santa Barbara. California. July 29. 
under the auspices of the University of 
California Extension Service. For 
further information and a copy of a 
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brochure giving full details, write to 
University Extension. University of 
California, Santa Barbara, University, 
California. 

► A jgAtURALlgfS’ ORGANIZATION has 
been formed b) over seventy people 
representing national, state, and local 
park and interpretive programs, accord¬ 
ing to Park Practice Grist, bulletin of 
the National Conference of State Parks 
in cooperation with the National Park 
Sen ice. Its title is the Association of 
Interpretive Naturalists, ‘’for advance¬ 
ment of education and development of 
skills in the art of interpreting the na¬ 
tural environment as an instrument of 
service in the public welfare.” President 
Harold E. Wallin, staff naturalist for the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Park District, 
announces that several membership 
categories are available for naturalists, 
outdoor education and recreation inter¬ 
ests. For further information, rvrite to 
John D, Kason, 2048 Standard Build¬ 
ing. Cleveland 13, Ohio. The association 
lias just published its first newsletter, 
and copies can be obtained from the 
editor, Stanton G. Ernst, Park Natural¬ 
ist, Brookside Nature Center, Wheaton, 
Maryland. 

The March/April issue of Grist is 
also inaugurating a new feature section 
entitled “Speaking of Interpretation—” 
in light of “a general recognition of the 
growing importance of interpretation in 
park work.” Equally urgent today is the 
need for interpretation of recreation 
Work nationally. This is one of the big 
jobs currently facing the recreation 
field. 

> The Citizens Committee for Out¬ 
door Recreation Resources Review 
Commission was organized January 31, 
1063 as a committee of the American 
Conservation Association, Inc. “to help 
meet the growing outdoor recreation 
needs of the American people,” accord¬ 
ing to The Congressional Record. Laur- 
ance Rockefeller, who served so ably as 
chairman of the commission, has agreed 
to serve as honorary chairman of the 
citizens committee. Mr. Rockefeller said 
the committee will: 

• Publish and distribute informative 
material, including digests of Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis¬ 
sion’s 246-page summary report and 
twenty-seven background study reports, 
the most thorough and objective studies 
ever made in this field. 

• Provide information on how citizens 
and citizen-groups can assist and par¬ 
ticipate. 

• Cooperate with other organizations 
in developing their own programs con¬ 
sistent with the committee’s purpose. 

• Analyze and offer comment when 
appropriate on proposals and actions 
related to outdoor recreation. 


• ORRC’s Outdoor Recreation jur 
America is to be reprinted and will he 
available from the Government Printing 
Office around April 15, the Department 
of the Interior announced recently. This 
report, reprinted by the Department’s 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, is the 
result of a three-year study undertaken 
by the commission at the request of 
President Kennedy and Congress and 
is a comprehensive review of the na¬ 
tion’s outdoor recreation needs and re¬ 
sources. It contains more than fifty 
recommendations in five major cate- 
garies aimed at assuring present and 
future generations permanent access to 
their outdoor heritage. Outdoor Recre¬ 
ation for America will be available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for $2.50. 

y From a new headquarters at 2401 
Grand Avenue. Kansas City 3, Missouri, 
the People-to-People Program to create 
world friendship and international un¬ 
derstanding, which has been underway 
for six years, is now putting out an 
attractive quarterly magazine called 
People. This is available to members 
only, but dues are very reasonable; 
$5.00 annually for charter membership, 
sixty percent of which is for subscrip¬ 
tion to Peoplc-to-Pcople publications. 
College-student memberships are $2.00, 
high-school student. $1.00. 

Among friends of the recreation field 
who are active in this movement is J. C. 
Hall, chairman of the executive commit¬ 
tee of People-to-People. In the Winter 
1063 issue of People, Mr. ITall explains 
three key programs that are now under¬ 
way: the University Program directed 
toward the seventy thousand students 
from abroad who are now studying 
here; the Classroom Exchange Pro¬ 
gram, designed to introduce the young 
people of the world to each other; and 
the Citizens Program planned to en¬ 
courage adults—workers, farmers, busi¬ 
nessmen, professionals, housewives, re¬ 
tired people— to play their role in the 
development of international under¬ 
standing and peace. He points out that 
each person, working as an individual, 
can find thousands of ways in which to 
get to know people of other lands. 
People-to-People. wants to have a chap¬ 
ter in every community across America. 

Joseph Prcndergast, executive direc¬ 
tor of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. has been serv ing on the People-to- 
People civic, sports, and youth activities 
committees. L. P. Cookingham. former 
city manager of Houston. Texas, has 
been recently appointed director of the 
People-to-People program. 

^ A NATIONAL INSTITUTE on Campus 
safety, at Iowa State University in Ames, 


July 8-17, will examine practical meas¬ 
ures to reduce accidental injuries to 
students and faculty. The institute is 
sponsored by the Accident Prevention 
Division of the U.S. Public Health Serv¬ 
ice and the Campus Safety Association 
of the School and College Conference 
of the National Safety Council. It will 
be conducted by the Department of 
Psychology and the Engineering Exten¬ 
sion Service of the university. 

The institute will demonstrate tech¬ 
niques in organizing and administering 
campus safety programs. The faculty 
will be drawn from universities with 
outstanding safety programs and from 
national and state groups specializing 
in campus safety problems. 

The registration fee for the institute 
will be less than $100, including pro¬ 
gram expenses, housing and meals for 
the ten-day period. Inquiries for fmther 
information should be made to the. En¬ 
gineering Extension Service, Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa. The National 
Safety Congress School and College 
Sessions will he held at the Knicker¬ 
bocker Hotel, Chicago. October 28-31, 
1963. 


Coming Events 

The National Catholic Theatre 
Conference Fourteenth Biennial 
Convention, Deauville. Hotel, Mi¬ 
ami Reach, Florida, August 26.1963. 
Further information and registration 
blanks are available from the Con¬ 
ference at 3625 Twelfth Street, N.E., 
Washington 17, D.C. 

'The 26th Annual National Folk 
Festival, Amphitheatre, Devon 
Park, Covington, Kentucky, May 16- 
18, sponsored by The Kentucky 
Council of Performing Arts, Dan¬ 
ville, Kentucky and The National 
Folk Festival Association, Inc.. 
Washington, D.C. Festival Head¬ 
quarters are: Pioneer Playhouse, 
Danville. Kentucky. 

Mental Health Week, April 28 - 
May 4, marks a national rally against 
mental illness. President Kennedy 
has called for a hold new approach 
to this problem based on new knowl¬ 
edge and new psychiatric methods. 
Participate in the National Rally 
Program in your community! Men¬ 
tal Health Week is directed and co¬ 
ordinated by the National Associa¬ 
tion For Mental Health. 10 Columbus 
Circle. New York 19, N.Y., in co¬ 
operation with the National Institute 
of Mental Health, U.S. Dept, of 
Health. Education and Welfare, 
Bethesda 14, Maryland. 

Send to the former for “Your Action 
Kit.” 
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EDITORIAL 


SPACE 
FOR THE 

BASIC URGE TO BE ORNERY 

A cludlenge to public recreation departments 


BETTY FURST 

A mong my middle-income friends 
it’s been generally accepted that 
“W hat’s wrong with today’s 
youth is a lack of discipline.” Yet when 
a real-estate man says, “There’s no 
place in our whole downtown district 
where a boy can hit a ball hard!” I 
wonder if today’s youth aren’t under 
more severe discipline that we were. 

In my day it was safe to run. jump, 
throw, climb, pick flowers, and swipe 
apples without danger of being run 
over by cars or picked up by policemen. 
We could relax. People picnicked free 
in pastures and woods without getting 
permission from any park board. If a 
family wanted a dog, all they had to do 
was to feed it. 

And before my day, my father 
climbed and crouched along the high 
wall connecting his parents’ house with 
their carriage house. The cariiage- 
house roof shielded him from view 
when he shot balls of raw dough at gen¬ 
tlemen’s silk hats or the rear ends of un¬ 
suspecting dray horses. My pious 
grandmother provided the pie dough. 
She just assumed that a boy had to work 
off his cussedness. 

It’s forbidden nowadays to follow a 


Reprinted with permission from the Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post, August 13, 1960. 


fire engine, but my father’s friends 
raced to fires, helped pass water buck 
ets, and felt terribly useful. And there 
were chores, like brick weeding, which 
unskilled children could do. Today, a 
poor boy can hardly have a paper route 
because it takes an adult with a car to 
transport those huge Sunday editions. 

In the section of Indianapolis where I 
live, nobody, theoretically, is unprivil¬ 
eged. Yet boys complain, “Unless 
you’re on a school team, there’s no 
chance to play ball!” Couples buzz 
around in cars because their homes pro¬ 
vide no place to congregate. When a 
church out our way had an after-game 
open house, a thousand young persons 
poured into the church social room: 
they literally bulged out the windows. 
If this is true in a residential homeown¬ 
ing district, what about downtown 
among the rooming houses? 

Y E4RS AGO, as a student social work¬ 
er, 1 asked an “incorrigible” girl, 
“What was the happiest time of your 
life?” Unhesitatingly she said. “When 
we lived in a house instead of an apart¬ 
ment!” Her family of five ate, slept, 
cooked, and sat in two second-floor 
rooms. There was no yard, no accessi¬ 
ble park or playground. 

Was it do-gooding, or pampering of 


delinquents, for a church in that neigh¬ 
borhood to start Friday-night parties? 
It seemed odd for a church to huy box¬ 
ing gloves, carpentry tools and scrap 
lumber, but the youth director ex¬ 
plained, “When fellows start to get 
rough, 1 suggest they either put on the 
boxing gloves or come in the shop and 
help me make something. And the 
neighbors haven’t called the police for 
three weeks now!” 

People who boast how they used to 
piece quilts, or bake cookies, or build 
boats and birdhouses should ask them¬ 
selves where rooming-house residents 
could do these things. A hig family 
piled into two rooms has no space to 
store quilt scraps or scrap lumber. Re¬ 
lief families can't let the children ex¬ 
periment with eggs, sugar, and shorten¬ 
ing. So our church has a craft shop 
where little girls who’ll love to pick 
flowers in the park can, instead, make 
flowers out of crepe paper. And six 
little boys have a cooking club once a 
week, mixing biscuits or cooky dough 
in old coffee cans and using the can 
lids for baking. 

We must admit, if we’re honest, that 
in our day children didn’t need so much 
outside help because in small towns, at 
any rate, they had more room to get 
rid of their frustrations, 
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This summer, thousands of children will spill out onto 
playgrounds varying widely in size, facilities, leadership, 
and scope of program. Some will be unimaginative and run- 
of-the-mill. some will be constructive and stimulating to 
young minds and bodies. Creativity, exploration, imagina¬ 
tion, and discovery mark fpday’s progressive playground. 
Throughout this issue of Recreation are some descriptions 
of 1963-style ideas. 

NATURE FESTIVAL 

A successful special event was inaugurated last fall by 
^ ^ the Richmond. Virginia Department of Recreation and 
Parks when it presented a nature festival in Maymont Park. 
I). C. Thompson, nature and wildlife specialist for the de¬ 
partment, believed the event should be a cross-section of his 
nature program on the playgrounds and his nature work 
wdth organized nature study groups, such as astronomy, 
mineralogy, and gardening clubs, school children and Roy 
Scout groups. It was planned to include also manufactured 
products showing the different stages of creation of a prod¬ 
uct from a raw to finished state. 

Maymont Park, a 94,14-acre estate, was selected because 
it is an arboretum, contains a Japanese and Italian garden, 
has nature trails, houses the Thalhimer-Virginia Wildlife 
Exhibit ami the Children s Farm, and abounds in natural 
beauty. It overlooks the historic James River. 

The first weekend in October was selected for the event 
and the hours of attendance were set for 10am to 5pm on 
Saturday, and from 1pm to 5pm on Sunday. Invitations to 
participate were sent to individuals, clubs, organizations, 
and manufacturers in the Richmond area asking them to 
provide an exhibit for the festival. Enthusiasm grew and in¬ 
quiries from private individuals not originally invited were 
received requesting permission to participate. 

Playgrounds were asked to submit exhibits and also to 
supply personnel to man the exhibits and answer questions 
pertaining to them. Their displays included collections of 
rocks, butterflies, reptiles, arts-and-crafts displays with na¬ 
ture themes, birdhouses, bird nests, and bird-nest gardens. 

A festive air was created in the park when two 15'-by-15' 
tents, twelve eight-foot tahles. and eight big picture screens 
were erected on a hillside overlooking the animal exhibits. 
Also, to give the festival a fresh and original air, Mr. Thomp¬ 


son dubbed twelve-vear-old, freckle-faced Mayfield Arm¬ 
strong from Rueger Playground as Richmond’s “Nature 
Boy for 1962.” Mayfield, selected because he showed an in 
tense interest in all playground nature study activities, was 
crowned with a straw hat and presented with a bamboo fish¬ 
ing pole. 

Persons approaching the festival grounds were greeted 
by a large “Welcome. Nature Festival” sign and walked 
through two rows of balled trees, set up by the division of 
street trees of the department, which were examples of the 
type of trees planted on Richmond streets. Each tree was 
labeled as to type and where it might be planted. One of 
them was not set on top of the ground like the other five trees 
but was planted in the earth with a cutaway model of the 
planting explaining the method in which a tree is planted on 
a city street. 

Other displays included an azalea exhibit from the Bryan 
Jark Azalea Garden; fifty plants native to Virginia lent by a 
local nursery; and a Boy Scout exhibit showing how con- 
serration can prevent erosion of roadsides and hillsides. A 
seventeen-year-old boy displayed his private collection of 
South American iguanas, lizards, turtles, and quail, manned 
his exhdiit. and answered questions pertaining to it. 

Industrial exhibits showed the manufacture of fishing 
floats, paper boxes, cigarettes, and included a petroleum and 
dairy association display. A local fishing-float manufacturer 
provided fishing floats in various stages of manufacture from 
raw r cork, shaped cork, to finished decorated cork. The 
story of tobacco was told by a local cigarette manufacturer, 
from seed to the finished cigarette. It included sacks of 
fertilizers and nutrients that are added to the soil to help 
grow tobacco, bundles of tobacco, shredded tobacco, tobacco 
paper, cigarette filters, and so on. 

A paper-box manufacturer’s exhibit included pieces of 
tree trunk, stripped tree trunk, wood chips, wood chips chem¬ 
ically treated and turned into a rough pulp, rough paper, 
and the final product. The dairy association showed a scale 
model of a dairy farm with figures of animals normally found 
in a barnyard and a figure of the farmer himself. 

An exhibit by the Virginia State Park Service included 
nature items found in its parks, such as “Pocahontas Tears,” 
and park literature. The Virginia Commission of Game and 
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Inland Fisheries supplied literature on game and fish and 
also a display of original drawings of wildflowers. 

Two of the star attractions at the festival were "Smokev 
Bear” and Indian dances by members of the Nawakwa Lodge 
Indian Dance Team. Order of the Arrow, of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Smokey was an electrifying addition to the 
festival and drew children to him like a magnet. Me gave out 
book markers on the prevention of forest fires. He was on 
loan from the Virginia Forest Commission which also had 
an inanimate display of fire prevention. 

The Indian dancers performed on a hillside next to the 
exhibit area. Viewers formed a circle around them about the 
size of a football field and were six to ten persons deep. The 
Indians probably lived, hunted, and roamed the very hills on 
which the festn al was held, and Mr. Thompson felt that 
Indians were a group of people who knew nature at its best 
and depended on it for their livelihood, thus respecting its 
proper usage. 

An estimated twelve thousand or more persons attended 
the two-day event. Park policemen directing traific at the 
park recorded persons in automobiles from as far awav as 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Florida at the festival. The depart¬ 
ment supplied the newspapers, radio and television stations 
with advance publicity and credits them highly for the festi¬ 
val’s high attendance figure. Releases were also mailed to 
the school department, the public library, out-of-town news¬ 
papers. the Richmond Chamber of Commerce and other or¬ 
ganizations and individuals that would benefit from the 
festival. The nature festival was such a success that the 
Richmond Department of Recreation and Parks is planning 
to make the event an annual affair.— Xenophon Mourns, 
Department of Recreation and Darks, Richmond, Virginia. 


ME STARWAGON 


rp H E STARWAGON is a simple traveling observatory and 
-R- planetarium, which has inspired a space program popu¬ 
lar with young and old on the playgrounds of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. It helps interpret the universe and space on the 
lay level. It also helps the Milwaukee Public Museum in the 
use of nearby scientific observatories, and in the fascinating 
and important subjects of astronomy and astronautics. Most 
of the funds required for the Starwagon’s construction came 
from private funds. 

Sketches of the Starwagon were submitted by the origina¬ 
tor to the Milwaukee Astronomical Society for appraisal. 
The society immediately became interested and provided 
engineering help through its membership to work out tech¬ 
nical details required for its construction. The unit was 
built by the recreation division's service and maintenance 
department. The Astronomical Society also assisted in ob¬ 
taining a competent interpreter who conducts the lectures 
on the playgrounds under the supervision of the recreation 
division. 

The unit is attached to a department truck or jeep and 
can he transported to any section of the city. It is twenty- 
one feet in length and has a fifteen-foot (diameter) collapsi¬ 
ble dome set otf by a colorful rainbow steel arch. Its equip¬ 
ment includes a planetarium projector, space interpretation 



A three-and-a-half-inch refractor telescope hohls the inter¬ 
est of a future astronaut while his friend m the background 
becomes familiar with the wagon's six-inch reflector scope. 



The twenty-one-fool-long Starwagon is placed in 
position for raising and opening its foldup dome. 


globes, reflector, refractor, and satellite tracking telescopes, 
charts and other visual aids. 

The program is generally conducted in the evening and 
has been exceptionally well received during the late hour 
period on the summer playgrounds. Constellation locations 
and the equipment may. however, be demonstrated during 
daylight hours. The interpreter covers the subject of recog¬ 
nition of constellations, daily and seasonal motion of the 
stars, planetary motions, position of the moon, fixed stars, 
and the concept of absolute magnitude. This is related to 
my thology based on the constellations and to man’s present 
attempts to conquer space. The interesting lecture program 
runs from thirty to forty-five minutes, and viewing celestial 
objects through the ’scopes usually goes on for an hour or 
more.— Donald B. Dyer, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools In Charge of Recreation and Adult Education, Mil¬ 
waukee. Wisconsin. 

TROUBLE SHOOTER 

A “detached worker” has been handling special play¬ 
ground problems in White Plains, New York, for the past 
three years. Last summer, the worker. Frank Chiera, was 
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Doun to earth after a 
trip through space in 
the summer playground 
satellite program in 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
The playground astro¬ 
nauts'’ space capsit le 
was called Friendship 
Eleven " in honor of 
the town’s eleven play¬ 
grounds. At the end of 
ten weeks of summer 
fun, re-entry into the 
autumn atmosphere, for 
the purpose of educa¬ 
tion, was made with the 
aid of a balloon and a 
briefcase full of books. 


first introduced to all playground leaders at a two-day leader¬ 
ship training institute where the sixty summer playground 
leaders were trained at recreation and parks department 
headquarters. His purpose and function was described and 
active cooperation from all playground leaders was invited. 
At the same time, a police youth officer was introduced to the 
playground institute and the three-way liaison between play¬ 
ground leader, detached worker, and police officer was out¬ 
lined. The worker visited all playgrounds as frequently as 
possible hut concentrated on five which required special at¬ 
tention and were designated as patrol areas. 

At least fifteen specific minor incidents, including vandal¬ 
ism and delinquent behavior, occurred in which the detached 
worker was able to draw the problem away from the play¬ 
ground directors and relieve them of this headache. In most 
cases, a good adjustment appeared possible and the children 
were integrated into the regular program. Mr. Chiera re¬ 
ceived outstanding cooperation from the White Plains Police 
Department, particularly on the part of the detective divi¬ 
sion. However, he recommends that uniform patrolmen in 
patrol cars stop their cars at playgrounds when they have 
the time and walk through the playgrounds occasionally. 
Further, he recommends that children not be treated so 
lightly when police are called to a playground situation in¬ 
volving abuse or misbehavior. 

Mr. Chiera reports an interesting division in the thinking 
of youth. They are not generally as mischievous toward 
private property as they are toward public property, par¬ 
ticularly in a city of this size. In the fifteen-to-seventeen- 
year age group, the boy’s attitude was that damage was un¬ 
important since it was cit\ property and therefore could 
easily r be paid for. The worker endeavored to impress upon 
boys that all costs came out of their family's pockets along 
with those of other taxpay ers. He felt that much greater em¬ 
phasis should be placed on protection of public property in 
schools and elsewhere. 

Distinct value was found in the use of two major parks as 
concentrated activity centers for teenagers. Personnel con¬ 


centrated here are prepared to cope with the vitality and 
tastes of teenagers from varied socio-economic backgrounds. 
Mr. Chiera noted that most of the vandalism occurred in the 
western part of the city involving a relatively limited portion 
of geography. This area is low-middle-income homes and it 
provides information as to how future leadership groups 
may be concentrated to prevent this kind of trouble. 

The summer of 1%2 seemed to he remarkably light in the 
number of cases of delinquent behavior and outright vandal¬ 
ism. There were a few had incidents but, compared to the 
last two years, this was a good season. Observations by the 
detached worker and by the department staff in general is 
that the use of the detached worker is a most helpful device 
and is definitely a productive technique in a city of this 
size.— Joseph E. Curtis. Commissioner of Recreation and 
Parks, White Plains, Netv York. 

PEG POLE fOR PLAYGROUND CLIMBING 

T he game of peg pole will challenge the interest of active 
boys. It is inexpensive and doesn’t take up much room, 
but be sure to allow' plenty of space for spectators, because it 
will prove popular. 

Obtain a post from four to six inches 
in diameter and about ten feet long. Bore 
holes of the diameter of an ordinary 
broomstick three inches deep at varying 
intervals the entire length of the post, 
which must be set firmly in cement. Cut 
three eight-inch pegs from a broomstick 
and sand to fit easily yet firmly in the 
holes. Be sure to remove all splinters 
from the post, and, if possible, give it a 
coat of good outdoor paint. Allow the 
cement to set thoroughly before using the 
pole. It is also a good idea to provide a 
layer of sand or sawdust a few inches deep 
around the base. 

Contestants take turns climbing the pole 
by removing the lowest peg and placing it in a higher hole 
as they climb. They descend in the same manner. Competi¬ 
tion may be stimulated by climbing against time, by requir¬ 
ing a number of rotations of the pole while climbing, by 
limiting participants to two pegs, and any of a dozen varia¬ 
tions. The game brings into use muscles not extensively used 
in other activities.— Roger M. Woodrury in Mountain Life 
& Work. 

PSN EVALUATION 

L ast summer, the recreation department in Charlottes¬ 
ville, Virginia, ordered eight sets of the Playground 
Summer Notebook (see Page 185). Nan Crow, superin¬ 
tendent of recreation, used these in the pre-service training 
program and provided a set for every playground. In order 
to check their usefulness and interest to leaders, each play¬ 
ground leader was asked at the end of the season to write a 
short statement of his or her personal opinion, and to tell 
which bulletin (if any) had been the most helpful. Each of 
the twelve bulletins received at least one vote; Leadership 
and Youth Fitness received the most, followed by Arts and 
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Crafts, Drama and Storytelling, Family Nights and Special 
Events. Without exception, the leaders were enthusiastic 
about the ideas offered. One leader discussed the topics she 
liked best and ended with, “Overall, a leader can find some¬ 
thing; helpful in each issue of the Notebook. Seek it out!” 
• Editor's Comment: We d like to hear how your department used it 
and your leaden' opinion! of it. 

TREK CART SIMPLIFIES OPERATION 

A trek cart designed for camps would be equally useful 
on playgrounds. Children would love to pull it. 

N LINE with campers doing as much as possible for them¬ 
selves, the Henry Kaufmann Campgrounds in Staten Is¬ 
land, Pearl River, and Wyandanch, New York, designed and 
constructed a trek cart primarily for the transportation of 
foodstuff and supplies from the centrally located commis¬ 
sary to unit sites and cookout areas in the woodlands. They 
found the uses to which the cart could he put virtually un¬ 
limited. Equipment, cookout gear, work tools and so on are 
hauled from one end of the camp to the other. 

The carts are strongly constructed of two-by-fours, car¬ 
riage bolts, half-inch steel axle and heavy-duty steel wheels 
fourteen inches by an inch and three-quarters with semi¬ 
pneumatic tires. The entire body is bolted together, includ¬ 
ing the pulling handle. The latter is designed to permit a 
team of two campers to pull or push. Materials for construc¬ 
tion are readily available from any local hardware store and 
lumber supply company. Heavy-duty wheels may be ob¬ 
tained from Fairbanks-Morse Company, 393 Lafayette Street, 



Yew York City. If desired, less sturdy and less costly wheels 
may he used, hut this is not recommended because of the 
rough wear that the cart will he exposed to in woodlands (or 
on playgrounds). The cart pictured here has grown out of 
experimentation with several different types. Final design 
for the trek carts, as used, were created by Jacob l.o ben berg, 
resident caretaker of the Flora Haas site in Staten Island, 
and Monte Melamed, executive director of the campgrounds. 
—from Camping Magazine, June 1962. 

PICNIC IN THE CITY 

T\ etroit’s neighborhood playgrounds in crowded areas of 
the city have picnic tables and outdoor grills so resi¬ 
dent families can come on a summer evening to eat outdoors. 



10c Each in orders of five dozen or more. Order any com¬ 
bination to total 60 items. Postage is extra. 10% additional 
must be included to cover postage and handling. Ac¬ 
credited organizations desiring credit will be billed F.O.B. 
Elmhurst, III., Net 30 days. We pay postage on orders of 
$30.00 or more. 

WINNEBAGO CRAFTS *1%. 


FINE CRAFTS FOR 10c EACH 


WINNEBAGO CRAFTS 
Box 365 , Elmhurst, Illinois 

Send me six sample crafts plus "New Ideas in Indian Lore.** | 
Enclosed is $1.00 cash or check. | 

Name: 


Street: j 

City: . State: j 


FAST DELIVERY ON FUN AND ADVENTURE 


The kids? They're active and learning. Each 
craft a magic hour, they want to make them 
all to use in campfire programs and to take 
home as souvenirs. A theme for a week or a 
memorable night of fun. 


Delighted hundreds of children last summer as 
they stretched the program dollar. Made of 
sturdy paper and printed in color, everyone 
likes their authentic designs and simplified 
construction. 


Six Excellent crafts for children six to twelve. 


Sioux Gauntlets • Algonquin Birch-Bark Basket 
Iroquois Turtle Rattle • Seneca Corn Husk Mask 
Delaware Middle-of-the-day Mask 
Chippewa Birch-Bark Rattle 
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* Pre-Congress Meetiogs: September 28 and 29 • ARS Administrative Council • NRA National Institute In Recreation Administration. 

** Rooms guaranteed at rate requested only at Chaae-Park Plaza Hotel. 

THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Reservations original application, the Convention Reservation Bureau must send you a 

cannot be made in any hotel unless two names are given for each double- card asking that you submit two names. This means unnecessary delay and 

bedded room or twin-bedded room. If this information is not given on your lessens the possibility of assignment to the hotel of your choice. 


HOTELS: 

1st Choice 2nd Choice 

Accommodations Desired: 

Room(s) with one bed for one person (single) 
Room(s) with twin beds for two persons (twin) 
Room(s) with one bed for two persons (double) 
Suite (1) parlor and one bedroom 
Special suite tor four (Chase-Park Plaza) 
Arrival Date Time 


(Please Print) 


Departure Date 


Names of All Room Occupants Slreet Address 

(Bracket those to share rooms) 


3rd Choice 

Rate Desired: 


$ to 

$. to 

$ to 

$ to 

$ • to 


Time 


City & State 



Confirm reservation lo: 
Name . 


Street Address . MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLYI 

City 


Zone 


State 





















Public Relations 

on the Playground 


ALBERT HOWARD 

R ecreation is closely related to 
education in many of its aspects. 
The recreation leader, at times, 
must function in the role of a teacher. 
The playground leader must be familiar 
with educational methods and with the 
nature of human motivation. On the 
playground the leader must understand 
the child and his various stages of 
growth and he must understand the in¬ 
terests of young people and adults. The 
leader must always be familiar with the 
recreation program as an integral part 
of the total picture of community living. 

An activity is a means to an end; the 
end being enjoyment, contentment, 
creativity, and satisfaction. The leader 
supplies the activities of a wholesome 
and meaningfnl nature, the means 
needed in attaining concrete recreation 
objectives. What the leader says on the 
playground is a reflection on the entire 
recreation department and the commu¬ 
nity in which he is working. A leader’s 
first year can he a lasting, reciprocal ex¬ 
perience. A leader can teach and learn 
at the same time; children can help you 
as you w T ant them to. If the leader can 
convey an air of amiability to the chil¬ 
dren, a bilateral learning experience 
will emanate from both sides. The 
leader should be interested in every 
child. Courtesy is contagious, and the 
leader can start an epidemic, if he is 
genuinely aware of the presence of 
every individual. 

The playground leader should be in 
slructed during training sessions to: 

• Advocate the policy of the depart¬ 
ment. Don’t underestimate it because 
it is not what you want; it is easy to 

Mr. Howard, former superintendent of 
recreation in Dobbs Ferry , New York , 
is now supervisor of maintenance for 
the Department of Recreation and 
Parks in White Plains, New York. This 
material is reprinted with permission 
from the Dobbs Ferry Register. 


criticize when you don't agree with 
something. Take your suggestions to 
the supervisor, not to the participants 
or llieir parents. Remember that lead¬ 
ership and direction coupled with man¬ 
ifold experiences have gone into the 
planning of the recreation program. 
There are things that you mat not un¬ 
derstand the first time you attempt a 
job hut there are reasons behind even- 
policy. Try and find out why there are 
policies, don't refute them just from an 
ephemeral and unilateral experience. 
See your superior and ask questions. 
When you criticize the program you are 
indireetlv criticizing vourself. 

• Try and understand personalities 
and the social, cultural, and physical 
needs of the individuals. Look in all 
directions for possibilities that will em¬ 
bellish a child’s fun-time. Don’t be like 
a horse w T ith blinders who can t see to 
either side. Try and open up new hori¬ 
zons and try and understand the gamut 
of human relationship and the many 
facets of young children. 

• Realize that on the playground you 
represent the community in which yon 
work. Leadership and direction is ac¬ 
complished through good sound public 
relations. There is no time for a mora¬ 
torium when you are working with chil¬ 
dren; there is no substitute for good 
leadership. Be acceptive to the whims 
of children and later motivate the 
whims in the direction of creativity. 
Be sincere, fuse relations, be a good- 
wall ambassador, and the parents will 
respect you for it. If the children like 
you, thev will bend over backwards to 
follow you. You will find that sincere 
interest in the children will accomplish 
more than you ever thought possible. 

• Always permeate friendship with a 
solid and unwavering personality; these 
are your best assets. Activities will fall 
in line if you possess the other attri¬ 
butes. dt 



DISCOVER THE 
ADVANTAGES OF 


BRAIDING and 
LACING for FUN 

Your group con make hundreds of 
fascinating items with Tandy's Dura- 
Flex Lacing. Lanyards, Key Chains, 
Bracelets, Coat Hangers, Belts, etc. 



Get Tandy's big 32 page baak . . . Braid¬ 
ing and Lacing . . . with 160 easy-ta-fallaw 
step by step instructions, only 50c pp. 



All these items are 
easily made with 
Tandy's 

DURA-FLEX 


LACE 


m 

K J 

Jf zSzr?- Reinforced far extra 

strength, features, sturdy 
fabric tape center covered with flame re¬ 
sistant plastic—will nat stretch ar peal—23 
colors, 100 yard spool, 1.25. Quantity dis¬ 
count fa scout groups. 


FREE 112 PAGE CATALOG 


Crammed full of kits and low-cosi sup- I 
plies, plus discounts for groups. 

P. O. Box 791-WQ_Fort Worth, Texas* 


rhe PLAYGROUND 
a; MUSIC TEACHER 

by CARABO-CONE 

Available from 

RECREATION 
BOOK CENTER 
8 West 8th Street 
New York 11 
at $5. 

Endorsed by Univ. psychologists. 
Develops child’s reading & rhythmic co¬ 
ordination. Published by Horper & Row. 
Lectures, consultations available. For In¬ 
troductory material plus Keyboard Read¬ 
ing Chart send $1 to Cone, Box 356, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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HISTORICAL 


BACKGROUND OF 
THE RELATIONSHIP 
OF 



T he wrtuwi. recreation \ssociatiox was estab¬ 
lished in 1906 at a meeting held in Washington. D.C. 
1 he genesis of the Association is to he found in the 
suggestion, made by the then supervisor of physical edu¬ 
cation of the Department of Education of the City of New 
York to the first general director of playgrounds in Nev\ 
York City, that a national organization, to he named the 
National Playground Association he formed to promote 
playgrounds throughout the country. On the evening of 
the day the suggestion was made, a letter was sent to 
Joseph Lee. a lay leader in Boston, asking him to come in 
on the establishment of such an organization. Thus, at 
the very genesis of the Association, the pattern of a united 
professional and lav citizenship participation was set. 

The suggestion for the Association came out of a series 
of discussions with reference to the need for establishing 
a training course for the development of professional 
recreation leaders. This idea later resulted in the pub¬ 
lication by the Association of The Normal Course in Play 
and its successor, Introduction to Community Recrea¬ 
tion. It also led to the establishment of the Association’s 
National Recreation School and the Association’s work 
with all colleges and universities with major eurrieulums 
in recreation leadership education, of which there are 
now sixty-five. 

I his concern for the recruitment, education, placement, 
and professional advancement of recreation leaders has 
been, and still is. a very important part of the Associa¬ 
tion's work. 

The basic reason for establishing the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association in 1906 was well stated at its organiza¬ 
tion meeting in these words: 

There is ill this emmtry no national association having as a 
specific purpose the development of an adequate playground 
system for cities and towns, and no organization whose pur¬ 
pose it is to assist in the establishment of such playgrounds 
or in the development of public sentiment along these lines. 


We have many associations. 1ml either they are confined to 
discussion and work along lines different from these or they 
take up so many activities as to be unable to focus attention 
with sufficient strength upon a single one. It therefore seems 
wise to establish such a national organization. 

The purpose of the Association, as stated in its 1906 
constitution was: 

To collect and distribute knowledge of, and promote interest 
in. playgrounds throughout the country. It shall also seek to 
further the establishment of playgrounds and athletic fields in 
all communities, and directed play in connection with the 
schools. It shall aim. as soon as finances make it possible, 
to establish in Washington or New York, a National Play¬ 
ground Museum and Library which shall have models of every 
form of playground construction and apparatus, a library of. 
all published hooks and articles relating to play, pictures of 
games and playgrounds throughout the world, and an informa¬ 
tion department which shall furnish cities or towns with lec¬ 
tures, pictures, articles, or advice on any phase of the work. 
The following comment, made in 1931 by a person who 
attended the organization meeting of the Association, is 
also worthy of note: 

The conference divided itself nearly equally on the question: 
“Shall there he organized a National Playground Associa¬ 
tion':’'’ The favorable vote (with a majority, I believe, of 
about five) has been justified so completely and so frequently 
that it seems impossible so many of our'recreation leaders of 
that day could have doubled for a minute the wisdom of es¬ 
tablishing this new organization, limited in its activity to the 
single subject of “Recreation." 

A T the Washington meeting, a constitution was 
■L adopted providing for officers, an executive commit 
tee. a national council, and an annual meeting of members. 
Several study committees were also appointed and the sec¬ 
retary of the Association was instructed to keep lists of 
upper class and graduate kindergartners and college stu¬ 
dents who might he qualified to assist during vacations 
in the direction of playgrounds. The officers and mem¬ 
bers of the council and the committees were made up of 
outstanding professional and lay leaders of the growing 
recreation movement. 

Dr. Luther Gnliek was elected president of the Asso¬ 
ciation and served for three years—from 1906 through 
1909. I)r. Gulick was the supervisor of physical educa¬ 
tion for the New York City schools at the. time of fiis elec¬ 
tion. In 1907. he became the executive of the. Playground 
Extension Committee of the Russell Sage Eoundation. 
Thus, the first president of the Association was, in fact, 
a professional rather than a lay leader. The first secretary 
of the Association was Dr. Henry S. Curtis, the first su¬ 
pervisor of playgrounds for Washington. D.C. 

Dr. Gulick took up his position as president of the As¬ 
sociation with enthusiasm, displaying great energy and 
resourcefulness. His personal qualities, his ability as a 
speaker, his vividness of description at private, interviews, 
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] is unfailing enthusiasm, all were such that the new move- 
i rent made a very great appeal to the country. Dr. Gulick 
1 imself, in public addresses carried the gospel of play 
t o a great many audiences. 

A very real service was also rendered to the new move- 
nent by its first secretary, Dr. Curtis, who showed much 
iriginality in suggesting possible lines of activity and 
;ave generously of his time to the Association. He never 
vavered in his faith as to what the new movement might 
jecoine. 

The lirst annual Congress of the Association was held 
n Chicago in June 1907. This meeting was reported as 
laving had “a most unusual quality of vitality, freshness, 
mthusiasm.” Though the number of delegates attending 



was small, the spirit was such that a very considerable 
impetus was given to the new playground movement. A 
magazine was also created in 1907, then called The Play¬ 
ground and now called Recreation, as a means of pass¬ 
ing along a body of experience and information to the 
field. 

Sometime prior to the Chicago l’lay Congress, Presi¬ 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, who had received the founding 
group of the Association at the White House the previous 
year, had agreed to serve as the Association’s honorary 
president. The fact that President Roosevelt was willing 
to lend his name and influence to the new Association 
helped it greatly throughout the country. 

In November 1907, Lee F. Hanmer, who had been an 
assistant to Dr. Gulick in connection with physical edu¬ 
cation in the New York City schools, was employed as 
the Association’s first field secretary. Mr. Hanmer, in 
his field work for the Association, traveled almost con¬ 
tinuously, usually spending one day in a place. Usually 
he would interview the mayor and the superintendent of 
schools, speak at the luncheon of a business group, per¬ 
haps meet in the afternoon with the women’s club, give a 
general address in the evening, which late that night 


would be repeated. The Association owes much, to the 
charm and personality, the solid faithful work, the en¬ 
ergy, and enthusiasm of Lee. F. Hanmer. 

Joseph Lee, a lay leader of Boston who had been elected 
a vice-president of the Association in 1906, was first 
elected as the Association’s president in 1910 and served 
thereafter as president until his death in 1937. He was 
followed b\ John Finley, a lay leader and editor of The 
New 1 ork Times. Mr. Finley was succeeded by Howard 
Braucher. a professional, in 1941 and Mr. Braueher was 
followed by lay leaders serving not as presidents but as 
chairmen of the Association’s Board of Directors. 

Thus, the leadership of the Association has alternated 
between lay and professional leaders. During the entire 
history of the National Recreation Association, a very 
close relationship between the Association and the lay and 
professional recreation leaders of America has continued, 
although the form and pattern of that relationship have 
changed from time to time. 

Perhaps it should be noted here that Mr. Braucher came 
with the Association as its executive secretary in 1909 
on the express condition that the Association become the 
spearhead of a nationwide movement to bring broad rec¬ 
reation opportunities to all the people of America. Inci¬ 
dentally. it might be added that during the first fifty-six 
years of the Association’s existence it has raised and ex¬ 
pended exclusively for the advancement of the recreation 
movement and the recreation profession, some forty-four 
million dollars. 

It is clear from this brief review of the founding of the 
National Recreation Association that the time was ripe 
at the beginning of the twentieth century for a national 
recreation movement. In fact, more communities estab¬ 
lished playgrounds during the first eighteen months of 
the Association’s existence than had established play¬ 
grounds during the previous eighteen years. Nor can one 
read the early history of the Association without feeling 
that a very large number of individuals throughout the 
country, both lay and professional recreation leaders, 
were waiting and eager to respond to the national leader¬ 
ship which the Association was to supply. There can be 
no question but that the Association, then, as well as now, 
and all through its long and successful existence of over 
fifty-six years, has never been the work of only one or 
two or three individuals, either professional or lay rec¬ 
reation leaders, but rather has been the expression of 
something deep in the nature of America herself. The 
early leaders both professional and lay, were only giving 
conscious expression to a movement for which many had 
been longing and in which many were to participate. We 
are all greatly indebted to those individuals who had an 
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active part in the founding of and in shaping the policies 
and services of the National Recreation Association 
th roughout the years. 

T HK riKST Ml.vnoM of even the possibility of forming 
a national professional fellowship organization 
which finally resulted in the establishment of the present 
American Recreation Society, to he found in the files of 
the National Recreation Association is a report to H. S. 
Braueher. the Association's executive secretary, from 
J. W. Faust, one of its field workers. The report, dated 
March 24, 1936. referred to the fact that F. S. Mathewson, 
then superintendent of recreation for Union County, New 
Jersey, had told him that when he was at the Congress, 
several outstanding recreation leaders had brought up 
the question of establishing a national association of rec¬ 
reation executives as an adjunct to raising professional 
standards. He stated: 

Mr. Mathewson expressed the rattier fervent hope that the 
Association could lake the lead in gelling the data on this 
whole problem and being able to bring together a group of the 
same leaders and. if necessary, assist them in organizing such 
an association rather than waiting until some of the less well- 
ha lanced leaders went ahead and did the thing and told ns 
about it afterwards. 

Apparently. Mr. lirauchcr shared his concern with the 
Association’s Board of Directors, because in the Board 
minutes for its May 27. 1936 meeting this item appears: 

Unanimously voted, that the Secretary be authorized to or¬ 
ganize within the Association a Department of Recreation 
Workers and that the Secretary he authorized to form a special 
committee for the purpo-e of carrying through such an or¬ 
ganization. 

In January. 1937. the executive secretary of the NRA 
sent out a letter to all recreation executives with reference 
to “the question of professional organization in the rec¬ 
reation field.’’ In his letter, Mr, Braueher said: "Person¬ 
ally. I believe that the time has now come when there 
should he a more formal organization of the recreation 
workers of the country. The Board of Directors of the 
National Recreation Association share this vieyv and so 
voted some time ago. A number of executives have talked 
about this problem." Mr. Braueher stated that a “Ques¬ 
tion to he faced is whether this organization should he 
within the National Recreation Association or entirely 
separate,’’ and pointed out that “in the National F.duca- 
tion Associtition the various organizations are a part of 
the larger society hut. of course, with separate officers 
elected by the membership, each organization having its 
separate constitution." 

Mr. Braueher also said that “on this question as to 


whether the organization should he yvithin the National 
Recreation Association or entirely separate there should 
be absolutely free expression of opinion. A postal card 
is therefore enclosed on yvhich it is suggested that you 
record >our present thought.” In concluding his letter, 
Mr. Braueher said: “The w hole question of organization 
and form of organization will be taken up at each district 
conference and time y\ill he set aside at the meeting on 
the first day of the next Recreation Congress for full con¬ 
sideration of all issues involved. It is important that any 
organization of this character be not sectional and that 
men and women from every part of the country have an 
equal share in working out any plans. Full and free dis¬ 
cussion at both the district meetings and the Recreation 
Congress ought to insure this. It ought to be understood 
that all recreation executives would have an opportunity 
to share in the final decisions to he made.” 

A copy of Mr. Braueher's letter was also sent to all 
National Recreation Association field workers with a 
memorandum admonishing them not to attempt to influ¬ 
ence executives in making their replies. It is interesting 
to note that there was a sixty percent return of the postal 
cards and that seventy-eight percent of those returning the 
cards were in favor of having the proposed national or 
ganization of recreation workers within the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. Dorothy Enderis, the recreation 
executive at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who handled the com¬ 
pilation of the mail vote reported: 

Very few of those voting’* within the organization” gave reasons 
or definite suggestions concerning what the relationship ought 
to he. Those voting “without the organiz.ation” in almost every 
case stipulated that there should be a elose tie-np with the 
\liA. Possibilities of ambition for office and rule by cliques 
seem to worry some, who appreciate the absence of these in 
the Congresses as conducted at present. 

f I MtE vtiNUTES of the organization Meeting of the A mete 
ican Recreation Society held May 17, 1937 at the 
Atlantic City National Recreation Congress state (hat F. S. 
Matheyvson. on behalf of the Neyv Jersey recreation exec¬ 
utives. submitted a resolution providing for the forming 
of “a national association to be knoyvn as The Profes¬ 
sional Vi orkers Division of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation" which yvas to “have separate officers and con¬ 
stitution and bylaws, but working very closely with 
the National Recreation Association" and with the As¬ 
sociation’s secretary “as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Professional W orkers Division.” This 
resolution was unanimously passed and was referred to 
a committee of fifteen under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Mathewson to submit a complete report at the 1938 Con 
gress with the proposed constitution and bylaws. 
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At a meeting held on October 3, 1938 during the Pitts¬ 
burgh National Recreation Congress, and attended by 
125 professional recreation leaders, the constitution of 
the Society of Recreation Workers of America was 
adopted and officers and geographical representatives 
were elected. Active membership in the society was lim¬ 
ited to “full-time professional employees in executive or 
leadership capacity associated with the recreation move¬ 
ment.” Two hundred and thirty-six persons applied for 
membership in the society during the Pittsburgh Recrea¬ 
tion Congress and Membership Card No. 1 was presented 
to Mr. Braucher, NRA’s executive secretary. 

It might he of interest to note here that on October 19, 
1938 Mr. Braucher sent the following memorandum to the 
workers of the National Recreation Association: 

On October 6 the organization of the Society of Recreation 
Workers of America was completed and V. K. Brown was 
elected president and Arthur T. Noren. secretary. It is my 
recollection that about two hundred persons have paid the 
dues of $3.00 and were qualified to vote in the election of 
officers. 

As soon as the articles of the constitution on membership had 
been adopted I drew my own cheek for $3.00 and submitted my 
application for membership and I know that many of the 
members of the national staff are already accredited members 
of the new professional organization. 

1 think it is important that all the leaders in the National 
Recreation Association should show support of the society by 
taking out membership. Practically all, if not all, members 
of the. national staff present at Pittsburgh took out member 
ship. 

The constitution stated that one of the aims and ob¬ 
jectives of the society was “to affiliate for mutual benefit 
with the National Recreation Association” and the As¬ 
sociation’s executive secretary was made a non-voting 
member of the Society s Administrative Council and I\x- 
eeutive Committee. The dues included a year’s subscrip¬ 
tion to Rf.creation magazine and the society’s office was 
in the Association’s office in New ltork City, lhe Asso¬ 
ciation provided space for the society’s records; sent out 
material for the society through its bulletin service and 
magazine; provided meeting rooms at its headquarters; 
time and rooms at National Recreation Congresses for the 
annual meetings of the society and in answer to inquiries 
stressed the opportunities of the society for constructive 
help to the recreation profession and its individual 
members. 

At its meeting on January II, 1939 the Board of Di¬ 
rectors of the National Recreation Association 

Unanimously voted that the Itoard of Directors note with ap 
proval the organization of the Society of Recreation Workers 
of America and approved the sending of the magazine 
Recreation to the members of the Society at the reduced rate 
of $1.50. 


¥1 t:LATTONstUt’S between NRA and ARS continued close 
*-*- and cordial until a misunderstanding arose between 
them in 1916 with reference to tile establishment of a 
separate federal Bureau of Recreation in the federal Se¬ 
curity Agency. This misunderstanding affected to some 
degree the official relationships between the two organ¬ 
izations and the personal relationships between some of 
their leaders but did not really affect the relationship 
between the members of the two organizations or be¬ 
tween the NRA and most of the recreation agencies and 
leaders of the country. In 1949, Committees on Coopera¬ 
tion were appointed by NRA and ARS and they developed 
such joint projects as the promotion of an annual Park 
and Recreation Week. 

In October 1950 at the Cleveland National Recreation 
Congress, the executive director of the Association had 
a meeting with all the past-presidents of the society at 
which future relationships between NRA and ARS were 
thoroughly discussed. As a result of that meeting, a Joint 
Membership Statement was drawn up and officially signed 
by NRA and ARS. The statement appeared in the official 
publications of both organizations in February 1951 and 
reads as follows: 

The National Recreation Association ami the American Rec¬ 
reation Society are glad to subscribe to this joint statement of 
the primary purpose of both organizations and to join in 
urging all professional recreation workers to participate in the 
activities of the association and the society, as members of 
both. In this way. effective cooperative action can he developed 
for the advancement of the recreation movement and the rec¬ 
reation profession. 

The National Recreation Association is a national voluntary, 
civic organization through which professional ami lay citizen¬ 
ship participation can unite to provide the many nationwide 
services in the recreation field whit'll are essential to the sound 
growth of recreation throughout the country. 

The American Recreation Society is a national, voluntary, 
professional fellowship organization concerned with the build¬ 
ing of a strong professional group. Its program, directed to 
the profession, is designed to improve the quality of profes¬ 
sional leadership, and thus the quality of recreation services 
and opportunities. 

To the professional recreation worker and to the individual 
planning to enter the field, membership in the National Rec¬ 
reation Association and the American Recreation Society is 
not a ease of “either/or” hut of identification with each and 
support ol both. 

Eight years later, in October 1958, NRA and ARS en¬ 
tered into a formal agreement Which provided for their 
joint sponsorship of the 1959-1963 National Recreation 
Congresses. In October I960, at the request of the Society, 
the Congress agreement was amended to provide that a 
society representative should always serve as the chair¬ 
man of the Congress program committee with an As- 
Continued on Cage 177 
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PROGRAM 



Year-Round Tennis 


How-To information about a successful program 
which has become famous 

beyond the boundaries of Milwaukee 


MEL WADE with J. Cary Bachman 

r rtitfe sport of tennis in the northern 
f ' X areas of our countrv no longer need 

_ lie confined to the few months during 
snnnner. Tile five-year-old community 
Pr Nc -r tennis program of the department of 

recreation of the \icolet High School 
District in suburban Milwaukee has em¬ 
phasized this in all aspects of its pro¬ 
gram. Tennis instruction in this community of twenty-five 
thousand is conducted on a year-round basis for an annual 
total of over 120 adults and 300 children of grades five 
through twelve. 

Year-Round Facilities. Because Wisconsin winters do not 
permit winter play on outdoor courts, the Nicolet program 
has discovered that the high-school gym can provide the 
needed facilities for year-round use, both for instruction and 
free play. It can be divided by a folding door (used as a 
hundred-foot hounding board for certain aspects of class¬ 
room instruction) with one court set up in each half, using 
volleyball standards and regulation tennis nets. Where the 
addition of painted tennis lines conflicts with existing lines, 
easily removable half-inch white elastic tape is fastened to 
hooks permanently mounted at the bottom of the gym walls. 
A black tape sewn to the white tape extends from the edge 
of the court to the wall. 

When the gym is not used for other aspects of the recrea¬ 
tion or day school program, these same gym courts are 
available for recreation tennis on a ten-week, one-hour at a 
time, rental basis. The long waiting lists for the courts 

Mr. Wade is director o) recreation and adult activities for 
the Nicole t High School District, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Bachman is tennis director for the district. 


attest to the unbelievable interest in this opportunity for 
winter tennis. Balls are dyed yellow for greater visibility on 
the gym floor. An automatic ball serving machine is avail¬ 
able on a rental basis for users of these courts. The gym is 
also used on rainy days during the summer for instructional 
use, thus allowing program continuity. 

Organization of Classes. Adult instruction classes for men 
and women of all abdity levels are offered in the evenings 
during the entire school year and during the day in the sum¬ 
mer. For these classes, the basic ability groups are; begin 
rung, consisting of those who had no instruction and little 
play; intermediate, those who have had some instruction or 
a season or two of play; advanced, those who have had some 
instruction or a season or two of play; and a second ad¬ 
vanced group, those who have had considerable playing ex¬ 
perience but who desire to improve certain aspects of their 
game. Sections are limited to ten students for each instructor 
with classes meeting one hour a week for ten weeks. 

Summer classes meet one hour, twice a week for eight 
weeks. The general achievement levels form a natural pro¬ 
gression for each individual, with certain definite goals 
provided; by a testing and incentive system. Individuals 
progress from beginning through intermediate to advanced, 
then are able to participate in the Tennis Club, which com¬ 
petes in the Wisconsin Junior Tennis League. 

Further play is on an individual basis and includes sum¬ 
mer tournaments and the high school varsity team, which 
has won the Wisconsin State Championship. Under ordi¬ 
nary conditions with good attendance and practice between 
lessons, a student will advance to the next higher classifica¬ 
tion in two summers of instruction. The student gains a 
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sense of accomplishment as he reaches each level alter con¬ 
siderable, concerted effort. 

Girls and boys are placed in the same class, thus permit¬ 
ting; much more flexibility in scheduling. Grade divisions 
of fifth through eighth, and ninth through twelfth, are also 
used, although advanced students may come from either of 
these designations. This practice has proven satisfactory, 
as some skill division is still possible within the class. 

Instructors. In the summer program, three instructors are 
utilized in each class period, with a class limit of thirty-three. 
Allowing for absences, this results in a general ratio of one 
instructor for each ten students. Instructors include one 
chief instructor of considerable experience and teaching 
ability, one college-age assistant, and one high-school-age 
helper. The instruction of these three is supplemented by 
voluntary cadet instructors who can thus offer further 
desirable individual help. Class groups are frequently ro¬ 
tated between instructors in order to satisfy the psychologi¬ 
cal demand for equality of instruction. A mimeographed 
curriculum manual including learner’s progressions and a 
variety of class drills has been a great help in providing con¬ 
tinuity of instruction from year to year in the case of a 
turnover in instructors. This manual was requested by the 
Peace Corps for use in its tennis program in Pakistan. 

The. Class Period. Each class begins with roll call and a short 
warmup. Roll is very carefully checked, as consistent at¬ 
tendance is important to progress and often explains achieve¬ 
ment failure to parents when they get in touch with them at 
the conclusion of the program. A warmup usually consists 
of lunges, footwork, light calisthenics, and running. Each 
hour is divided into: roll call and calisthenics, fundamentals, 
practice, and free play. Students are encouraged to make 
use of courts during free play hours for additional practice. 

Incentives. Because progress in tennis is difficult without 
considerable practice and effort, devices for motivating the 
student are important. Attendance incentives include the 
charging of a token fee for class lessons and the annual trip 
to River Forest, Illinois, for the National Glay Court Cham¬ 
pionships for. those having perfect attendance. Last year, 
one hundred and twenty were eligible to go on the trip. 

The establishment of tennis ‘"clubs’ which are used for 


individual motivation in each of the fundamental skills was 
conceived by Harry “Cap” Leighton of Des Plaines, llfinois. 
As the student completes each requirement he becomes a 
listed member of that club. Players must complete consecu¬ 
tive strokes or start over. This activity can continue through¬ 
out the term of lessons. The following are possibilities: 
"Tapping down. 300 Club. 500 Club, 1000 Club; "Tap¬ 
ping up,” 200, 400, and 000 Clubs; alternating five up and 
five down.” 300, 500, and 700 Clubs; and 25, 50, and 75 
Clubs of the forehand drive, forehand cross-court, forehand 
lob, backhand drive, backhand cross-court, backhand lob, 
beginners serve advanced right court, advanced left court, 
volleys, overheads, and two player rallies. 

Promotion to a higher level of instruction is another 
means of motivation. \t the conclusion of each year, the 
Leighton Tennis Tests for beginners and intermediates, also 
originated by Mr. Leighton, are administered and the pupil’s 
progress evaluated on the basis of the tests, attendance, and 
amount of practice. A letter is sent to parents informing 
them of progress and promotion, and printed certificates are 
awarded to each student promoted. 

The motivating factor in preparing for competition is 
provided by an annual sectional tournament from which 
winners advance to state championships. The Nicolet sec¬ 
tional has yearly attracted over sixty participants, with 
Nicolet representatives winning at least two of the state 
championships each year in the tournament sponsored by 
the Milwaukee, Journal. 

Equipment and Instruction Aids. As students are required 
to provide their own rackets, information regarding the 
choice of the best racket for the individual is offered in the 
first lesson. Tennis balls furnished by the recreation depart¬ 
ment include those used previously in tournament or tennis 
club play as well as new ones. All balls used in instruction 
are d)ed yellow in an automatic washing machine for ease 
in identification. This practice has resulted in a ninety per¬ 
cent decrease in the unaccountable loss of balls used for 
instruction. 

The following instruction aids have proved effective in 
improving instruction: the most valuable piece of equipment 
is the automatic ball-serving machine which can duplicate 
any tennis shot consistently, thus permitting concentrated 


Adult winter tennis instruction 
class uses gym facilities 
with aid of automatic hall machine, 
netlirte painted on gym door 
for bounding hoard, and 
elastic tape on floor for tennis lines. 
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practice on a specific aspect of the game. The ball machine 
is also available (luring open tennis hours ou a rental basis 
the year around. Hoola hoops are used with the advanced 


students as targets for placement of shots as are four-foot 
vioyl-plastic toy dummies which simulate the location of an 
opponent. 

A device aiding in the practice of bending the knees for 
low shots and getting up on high bounces is easily con¬ 
structed in this manner. A two-hy-two board, twelve feet 
long, is suspended across the corner of the fence about eight 
feet above the ground and fastened by means of eyelets and 
snaps. A one-inch strip of rubber-lire inner tube is fastened 
to the board, passed through cuts on each side of an old 
tennis ball, then anchored to a concrete block resting on the 
ground. The ball is thus left suspended in the middle of the 
rubber strip and can be positioned at various heights ac¬ 
cording to instructional requirements. (See diagram left.) 
Year-Round Tennis Can Be A Part of Your Community. The 
fine family sport of tennis opens new opportunities for year 
around fun and fitness. An adequate instruction program 
provides the basic techniques and impetus necessary for the 
individual to maintain his enthusiasm and participation in 
tennis throughout the major part of his life. Organized 
progression of students, adequate student-instructors ratios, 
effective use of teaching aids, and full use of available physi¬ 
cal facilities can result in a successful year-round program 
of tennis instruction in any community, if: 


ARTS & CRAFTS CORNER 


Egghead Ideas 

T hk ancient akt of egg dyeing—it dates as far back as 
5000 BC, and was brought to this country by Dutch 
settlers as part of their Paas (Easter) festivities—has ac¬ 
quired some modern overtones. Besides coloring eggs to 
help Peter Rabbit, you can fashion anything from a perky 
pig or a sassy spider to a charming “social butterfly” from 
tinted Easter eggs. 

Eggs may be hard-boiled or “blown.” though “blown” 
eggs have several advantages: the lightness of the empty 
shell allows greater variety in decoration, the decorated 
shells may be saved and used next year—and the raw eggs 
can provide a bonanza of omelets, cakes, and custards. To 
“blow” an egg. pierce both ends of the egg with a sharp- 
pointed skewer or manicure scissors; the holes should be 
about the size of a small pea. Be sure to puncture the inner 
membrane. Then hold the egg over a bowl and blow through 
one hole until the contents coine out the other. A “mass 


production method — suitable for club or church group 
projects — is to sterilize the blower attachment on some¬ 
body’s vacuum cleaner and hold this instrument to a hole in 
the egg! ^ 

After “blowing an egg, rinse the shell in cool water and 
drain well. Since the eggshell is so much lighter than the 
egg itself, spoon the dye bath over the shell to insure an 
even dye distribution ^and he sure to let the shell drain 
well and dry completely . One of this year’s Paas Easter Egg 
pure food-color kits has a brand new four-color, twelve-page 
booklet. Paas Egg Decoration and Party Ideas, which con¬ 
tains color photographs and detailed decorations for dozens 
of inexpensive, unusual, easy-to-make decorated eggs and 
egg arrangements. The booklet also gives practical sugges¬ 


tions for invitations, games, and refreshments for Easter 
parties. Some "egghead” ideas: 



Egg Pig: Use a pink- or orange- 
dyed hard-boiled or “blown” 
egg, colored pipestem cleaners, 
and black plastic tape or con¬ 
struction paper. 

For nose and tail: Wind two 
four-inch pipestem cleaner 
pieces around a pencil for coil 
effect. For nose, keep coil tight; 
for tail, loosen coil Fasten nose 


and tail ends of egg with quick-drying household cement or 
jeweler’s glue. 


lor ears: Io make each, bend two quarter-inch pipestem 
cleaner pieces in half, then in half again, shaping into an 
oval. Bend the small end slightly for cementing onto egg. 

Durden Flowers: l se pastel-dyed eggshells. For flower 
stem, generously cover end of short, thin dowel stick (or 
two pipestem cleaners) with quick-drying household cement 
or jeweler's glue and gently glue it into hole at large end of 
eggshell. Cover hole at small end by gluing on sequin or 
tiny pieces of paper, plastic tape, nr felt. Cut various shaped 
“petal collars” from pastel construction paper, shelf paper, 
or paper doilies; with manicure scissors, cut small hole in 
center of each “collar. Push each up on dowel stick and 
glue to bottom of eggshell, Wind dowel stick with bias strips 
of green crepe-paper or ribbon. Glue crepe-paper or arti¬ 
ficial leaves near base of “stem.” Anchor “stem” of com¬ 
pleted egg flower firmly in center of large gumdrop. 

"Lemon" Tree: Wire coat hangers, bent to design, make 
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the basic tree. Artificial leaves, placed as thickly as you 
like, are wired to tree “branches.” Yellow eggshells (w ith 
pipestem cleaner glued into hole at large end, and, if you 
want, tiny sequins or beads glued to cover bole at small 
end) are secured to tree by wrapping pipestem cleaners 
around tree “branches” until egg “lemons” are snuah in 
place. Stems of leaves and “lemons” plus the tree “trunk” 
are wrapped with lloral tape, crepe-paper, ribbon, or plastic 
tape. The completed tree is anchored into a flower pot filled 
with sand, modeling clay, or quick-drying plaster of Paris. 

For more information about colorful Easter customs, as 
well as cues on egg dyeing and decorating, write to the Spe¬ 
cial Assignments Director, The Paas Company, Division 
of Plough, Inc., Memphis, Tennessee. 

Do-It-\ ourself Bunny 

Rubber bands, a pretty piece 
of ribbon, two white terry- 
towels, and a quart bottle of 
aqua-blue fabric softener are 
the inexpensive and handy in¬ 
gredients which make a cheery 
little bunny. The towels should 
be very soft and white and 
about 17"-by-26". Start with 
one towel, fold it in thirds, and 
wrap it around the base of the 
fabric softener (NuStfft) bot¬ 
tle, fastening it with a stout 
rubber band. Lay tbe wrapped 
bottle on the other towel about 
two inches from the end. Draw these bottom corners to¬ 
gether around the bottle and fasten with a rubber band to 
make bunny’s tail. 

Now, at other end of flat towel, draw center down until 
corners take the form of ears. Twist rubber band around 
them in a figure eight to keep them in shape. Smooth rest 
of towel around the bottle. Tie ribbon around “waist” of 
tbe bottle for bunny’s neck. Set bottle upright and balance 
ears on bottle cap. Arrange towel folds to suggest face. 
One of the nice things about this particular bunny is that 
his ingredients are useful after the holiday. 


Eggshull Craft 

1 late rials: (due. glitter. |arn, pipe cleaners, paint, straws, 
material, and paper scraps. 

Tulip Field: Small box. painted green; punch several pipe 
cleaners through it. These are tulip stems and should be 
fastened with tape on inside of box. On top of the box, wrap 
another pipe cleaner around the first to form leaves. Place 
a painted half of an eggshell on the pipe cleaner to make 
the flower. 

Eggshell Mobile: Paint eggshell halves, decorate with glitter. 
String on straws with yarn. Place a tassel where knots would 
ordinarily be. It may be necessary to reinforce the straws 
or use a stronger material in their [dace.— Rich Good. Cot 
vallis, Oregon. 

Eftgs-IVrt Advice 

Hard cook, not hard boil, eggs for better eating and. for 
better coloring, do not refrigerate before dyeing. Also, han¬ 
dle undyed eggs as little as possible. Skin oils make eggs 
dye-resistant. 

Crafty Tipoffs 

• \\ hen using a [taint spray and the can appears empty, you 
can often get a great deal more out of it by running hot water 
over the can and thus increasing the pressure on the inside. 
Dennis Mui.i.enix, Matoon , Illinois. 

• To cover large glass areas with an inexpensive water-base 
paint in a translucent pastel color, make a solution of one 
part lime, one part water, and roll it on the inside of the 
glass panes. Before it is fully dry, roll on powder tempera 
paint, following directions on the can for preparation. The 
results are attractive and can be done in a repeat color pat 
tern, allowing light to enter tbe room. Finally, the color 
may be removed by washing with soap and water. —MORRIS 
Ozer, Arts anti Crafts Specialist, 1‘hihidelphia, Pennsyl 
variia. 

• Telephone cable wire comes in assorted colors and can 
be used for many types of creative crafts such as Suji fig¬ 
ures. coasters, small baskets, mobiles, and table decorations. 
—Carita Bunnell. Assistant Recreation Director, Poca¬ 
tello, Idaho. 



NRA* ARS Historic Background 
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sociation representative as vice-chairman and that a rep¬ 
resentative of the Association should always serve as 
chairman of the Congress Policy Committee with a So¬ 
ciety representative as vice-chairman. 

In January, 1962 the Boards of the National Recreation 
Association and the American Recreation Society held a 
joint meeting in New York at the invitation of the Asso¬ 
ciation. At that joint meeting, a committee made up of 
four representatives of each organization was appointed 
to explore areas of cooperation between the two organ¬ 
izations. 

At the second joint meeting of the Boards held in Phil¬ 
adelphia in October 1962 it was unanimously voted “that 
(1) a merger of some type be considered by the boards 
of NRA and ARS, and (2) that, to save undue duplication 
of effort and thinking, the same committee as now con¬ 
stituted be continued and directed to work out a plan to 


implement a merger; said plan to be prepared with a view 
to its submission to the respective boards upon their sep¬ 
arate convocation one year hence.” 

r I ''HIS brings the story of NRA-ARS relationships up to 
the present. This year, 1963, will mark the fifty- 
seventh anniversary of tbe Association and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Society; thus there have been over 
two decades of relationship experience. During that pe¬ 
riod, there have been both agreements and disagreements, 
cooperation in many areas, and many areas where there 
has been no cooperation. There has been coordination of 
services as well as duplication of services. There has been 
clarity in certain areas as well as confusion in others. 

In the opinion of many, there is no matter of greater 
importance to the recreation movement and the recreation 
profession at this time than the future relationship be¬ 
tween NRA, ARS, state societies and associations, and all 
agencies and individuals concerned with the national 
recreation movement and the recreation profession. 1963 
may be the year for decision, it 
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PROGRAM 


Starting from 
Scratch 

A one-man department with no paid 
leaders runs a summer playground 
program ivith volunteers 



Special events expanded existing free swimming program. 


JERRY KERR 

T O RUN a super¬ 
vised summer 
program at five Id¬ 
eations without any 
staff and a corps of 
Parent-Teacher As¬ 
sociation mothers 
as volunteer lead¬ 
ers posed quite a challenge. We also had 
no equipment and very little money with 
which to buy anything. This problem 
was solved by simply making public ap¬ 
peal for equipment, new or used. Pic¬ 
ture appeals, depicting empty equip¬ 
ment barrels with forlorn children rum¬ 
maging fruitlessly, were most effective. 

In Indianola. Iowa, we met the chal¬ 
lenge, succumbed and defeated parts of 
it, and eventually enriched 3% kids 
and all 78 of our PTA mother-leaders 
with the values and benefits of super¬ 
vised playgrounds. So successful were 
we in our endeavor that the city fathers 
of a normally conservative administra¬ 
tion without hesitation increased the 
next year’s budget to allow for staffing 
paid, full-time leaders. 

This. however. does not mean we do 
not intend to continue to use our volun¬ 
teer help. We will still use them as 
‘‘second leaders,” primarily to help with 
craft work, story-hours, and program¬ 
ing for the younger children. With 
these volunteers already trained, ex¬ 
perienced, and willing to help, many 
hours of valuable and needed help is an¬ 
ticipated. 

Mr. Kerr is director of recreation in 
Indianola, lou a. 
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Playgrounds and leaders were not 
the only things new to the community. 
Recreation itself, the ensuing pro¬ 
gram, and the director were new too. 
Recreation started June 1 and super¬ 
vised playgrounds were opened June 25. 
Needless to say, under the circum¬ 
stances. turmoil normally generated un¬ 
der such a venture was increased con¬ 
siderably by the fact that I was dealing 
with people who were only names to me. 
Only a sincere interest and a conscien¬ 
tious effort on the part of the communi¬ 
ty could produce such fine results un¬ 
der these circumstances. 

The initial and primary concern was 
acquiring leaders. Elementary parent- 
teacher groups responded, agreeing to 
take the playground in their neigh¬ 
borhood. Schedules for mothers to 
cover the five-day-a-week program were 
worked up by each gToup and within a 
week we. started scheduling training ses¬ 
sions for the leaders. Problems arose 
and it was necessary to schedule nine 
meetings to cover four groups, but 
eventually every volunteer attended. 

The basic crutch was a manual of 
about one hundred pages and we at¬ 
tempted to cover as many incidents and 
situations, rules and policies, general 
suggestions and aids, as possible. The 
manual had about fifty pages of games 
and ideas divided according to age 
groupings. Complete, schedules by the 
day and by the week were provided. 
Special interest days were planned well 
in advance. The key to use of the man¬ 
ual was the instruction to each leader 
that this manual was her “guiding light, 


but not the Rible.” The fact that she 
would best succeed by putting herself 
into the program and reaching back 
into the manual for reference or help 
when needed was impressed upon each 
leader. She was left with the thought 
that her inspiration was the prime in¬ 
gredient toward success. 

We planned a five-week program 
aimed at the child from kindergarten 
through sixth grade. Our potential en¬ 
rollment, obtained from school district 
figures, was 850 to 1,000 children. An 
existing free swimming instruction pro¬ 
gram during morning hours was ex¬ 
tremely popular with this age group, so 
we decided on a half-day operation 
from 1:00 to 4:30, with occasional spe¬ 
cial events duiing early evening hours. 

We insisted that every child be regis 
tered (at no cost) and a parent permis¬ 
sion card signed. When new children 
appeared, a form letter and registration 
card were sent to the parents, telling 
them of the necessity of registration for 
everyone’s protection. Final enrollment 
showed 3% children. 

flliiE MOST PoftlLAR activity, by far, 
outside of general play, was craft 
work. These projects were kept inex¬ 
pensive and simple. Most of the items 
cost five or ten cents and could usually 
be completed in forty-five minutes to 
an hour. Special orders were taken for 
specific items of craft work and then 
priced in accordance with the cost of 
the item. We did not endeavor to make 
Continued on Cage. 185 
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LOUISVILLE SLUDGER 

BASEBALL BA T S 
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115 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Turned Irom choice, open-eir-seesoned white esh with natural finish. 

Authentic autographed models of the twenty-two sluggers listed below comprise the No. 125 line. An assortment of not fewer than si* models is 
guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping weight. 26 pounds.Eoch $4.BO 

MODELS: 

Henry Aoron Norm Cosh Nelson Fox Mickey Mantle Frank Robinson 

Ernie Banks Orlando Cepedo Jim Gentile Roger Moris Jackie Robinson 

Yogi Berra Roberto Clemente Al Kaline ^ Ed Mathews Pete Runnels 

Ken Boyer Rocky Colovito Hormon Killebrew Wally Moon Norm Siebern 

Brooks Robinson 


Frank Robinson 
Jackie Robinson 
Pete Runnels 
Norm Siebern 


I15S SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER--POWERIZED. INot illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No 125 above 
but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Baseball, 
and other teen-age players. Listed below are the autographed models in the 1255 group. An assortment ot not fewer than six models is guar- 


dozen. Packed 4/32*', 5/33**, and 3/34" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds 


MODELS: 

Henry Aaron 
Ernie Bonks 
Yogi Berra 


Ken Boyer 
Norm Cosh 
Roberto Clemente 


Rocky Colovito 
Tommy Davis 
Nelson Fox 


Al Kaline 
Harmon Killebrew 
Mickey Mantle 


Roger Marls 
Ed Mathews 
Jackie Robinson 


43 ASH FUNGO--GENUINE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. INot illustrated) Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above. Each 

carton of one dozen contains three (34") infield and nine (37" and 38") outfield fungoes. Shipping weight, 20 pounds Eoch $4.60 


125 FLAME TEMPERED—GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned white ash timber. Flame 
Tempered finish, and burn branded, the same as the bats used by many prominent major league hitters. An assortment of not fewer than six 
models is guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Single lengths (33", 34" or 35") of your choice. Shipping weight, 26 pounds__Each $4.BO 

125S FLAME TEMPERED—SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. (Not Illustrated). Quality and finish identical to 125 Flame 
Tempered above, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth Leogue, 

P-O-N-Y Baseball, and other facn-age players. An assortment of not fewer than six models is guaranteed to each carton ol one dozen. All 

bats of one length (32", 33" or 34") of your choice. Shipping weight, 24 pounds ----—...Each $4.BO 






150 GRAND SLAM—Turned from select northern white ash timber natural white finish. Patterned after the original models of the famous 
sluggers whose names they bear. 5ix authentic models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/33", S/34", and 3/35" bats in each 
carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds. . E 


150$ SPECIAL GRAND SLAM—(Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 150 above, but turned to slightly smaller dimensions 
for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Bobe Ruth Leogue, P-O-N-Y Boscball, and other teen-age players. Six models 
guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/32", 5/33", and 3/34" bats In carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds . Each $3.70 


fbujOvZhtAA 


I40S SPECIAL POWER DRIVE Turned from fine white esh. netural white finish. Petterneo after the original models of the famous 
sluggers whose names they bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, 
Bobe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Baseball, and other teen-age players. Si* models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Assorted lengths 32" 
to 34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds. . . . . E 


Bats for BABE RUTH LEAGUE 

Any bat in the Louisville Slugger bat line may be used in BABE 
RUTH LEAGUE play. However, the "specials'' (125S, 150S, 
340S, and 130S) are particularly suitable for players of this age 
group. 


Bats for JUNIOR • PONY • COLT BASEBALL 

Any bat in the Louisville Slugger bat line may be used in COLT 
LEAGUE play. For PONY LEAGUE the following are approved: 
125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S. Also, any Junior or Little League 
numbers may be used in Pony League or JUNIOR PONY LEAGUE. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

A Iso Makers of Grand Slam Golf Clubs 
Copyright 1963 






















130S SPECIAL SAFE HIT. Turned from ash, with rich dark maroon finish and natural white handle. Patterned after original models of the 
famous sluggers whose names they bear, but turned lo slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep 
School, Bobe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Baseboll, and other teen-age players. Six models guaranteed to the carton of one doien, assorted lengths 
32” to 34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds . -. . Eoch $2.30 


LEADER 


1 

J 


9 LEADER. Natural finish. Assorted famous sluggers' models. Assorted lengths, from 32" to 35"; shipping weight, 26 pounds..........Eoch $1.80 


Display Assortment 

BASEBALL • LITTLE LEAGUE • SOFTBALL 


LOUISVILLE NO. 500 BAT ASSORTMENT 


with 18 Bats 

is shipped in a hard hitting 
FLOOR DISPLAY CARTON 

Confoins: 

6 BASEBALL BATS—One each of models 
125 Flame Tempered, 125S Flame Tempered 
150S, 140S, 130S and 9. 

4 SOFTBALL BATS—One each of 
models 100W, 54, 52H and 50. 

8 LITTLE LEAGUE BATS—Two each of models 125LL, 
125J and J2. One each of models 125BB and JL. 





All these bals ore illustrated under Iheir proper numbers elsewhere; 
shipping weight 35 pounds per unit..$50.00 









LOUISVILLE SLUGGER aoA H&B SOFTBALL BATS 


£50 B 
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Z50B LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "ROCKET" SOFTBALL BAT—ASSORTED OFFICIAL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers full 
team requirements. Turned from select ash and/or hickory; ebony finish. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 

23 pounds ... . Eocli $3.40 
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125L LOUISVILLE SLUGGER VENUS' OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. For girl hitters. A small-barreled bat with gradual 

taper to a small grip. Natural white finish northern white ash. One dozen in carton, 33" length; shipping weight, 20 pounds. Each $3.40 






102 LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 'SWING KING" OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first quality ash and/or mcKory. 

Oil Tempered and finished in saddle brown. Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds...~...Eoch $2.90 
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|00W LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "DART'' OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. Turned from high quality ash and/or 

hickory. Natural white finish and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds ....Eoeh $2.90 




56 It’s a Lou/svflfe "TITANIC** OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT, Natural finish. Ash and/or hickory. Green zapon grip. One dozen assorted 

models in carton, 33" and 34" lengths; shipping weight, 22 pounds.!..-.Each $2.20 




If s o Louisville "JET POWER" OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned from ash and/or hickory. Brown finish and black 
pon grip. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds .—- - ....—....Each $2.20 


75 RB RAINBOW ASSORTMENT 

75RB H & B RAINBOW ASSORTMENT OF "RED FLASH." "GREEN FLASH" AND "BLUE 
FLASH" SOFTBALL BATS. An assortment of softball models finished in bright red, green and blue 
with gold branding. Solid white tape grip. Four bats of each finish to each carton of one dozen, 

6/31*' and 6/32" lengths; shipping weight, 23 pounds.....-.Each $2.70 
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51H "TRU-HIT" OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash and/or hickory; maroon finish and gray xapon grip. Assorted models. One 

dozen to carton, 33” and 34” lengths; shipping weight, 23 pounds . .Each $1.70 


-4k ««t ptT 


50 '’WALLOPER" OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33” and 34” lengths; shipping weight, 

23 pounds .... .........Each S1.3S 

RECREATION AND PLAYGROUND BATS 

These newly developed models were specially designed to fill Ihe need for oil-purpose bots in Recreation and Playground ploy. 






DCS LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL RECREATION BAT Notur.l dsh finish. Blue (oil brooding White tdpe grip One dosen in 

carton. All bats single length (2B”, 27", 30”, 31", or 32”) of your choice. Shipping weight, 20 pounds ...........— ...Each $2.90 



PL10 OFFICIAL PLAYGROUND BAT. An assortment finished in Red, Blue, and Green (4 of each color to the dozen) with gold foil branding. 

White tape grip. One dozen tn carton — assorted models only, 2B” to 32”. Shipping weight, 20 pounds_........Eoch $1.80 


n 
u 

02 CRACKERJACK BAT. Small boy’s bat. Golden finish, burn branded. Three dozen in carton, 28” length only. Shipping weight, 45 

pounds ........ Eoch $1.00 

sSqft&zjPS 04 o*o ^(Zde0<z£l £... Ghee, c&A/ieftcb 
























money oil any craft project, just break 
even. 

Special events, such as dress-up con¬ 
tests, inter-playground softball games, 
drama days, parade and float contests 
were popular items, but the climax of 
the season was a free swim (ideally fore¬ 
cast for an extremely hot day) for all 
registered children. Mother - leaders 
also jumped in and we all had a ball. 
Inter-playground water-walking races 
and tug-of-wars were held with cham¬ 
pions declared. This proved to be a 
very fitting and climactic wrap-up to the 
program. 

We all learned a little, we benefitted 
the community considerably and we 
worked hard to make it succeed. Those 
who had predicted it couldn’t he done 
just didn’t know those glorious, ambi¬ 
tious, volunteer mother-leaders I met 
last summer. ±t 


Publicity Pays Off 
The New Orleans Recreation Depart¬ 
ment opened its summer recreation pro¬ 
gram with a “June Is Recreation Month” 
celebration. A full-page ad in a local 
newspaper, paid for by the local Pepsi¬ 
Cola Bottling Company, brought star¬ 
tling results, according to G. Gernon 
Brown, executive assistant director of 
the department. The whole department 
was swamped with new inquiries and 
registrations for its program. The ad 
stressed the fact that the activities are 
free, that fitness is fun. It listed sched¬ 
ules for art. ballet, baton twirling, ce¬ 
ramics, charm school, crafts, children’s 
museum, playhouse, fencing, golden-age 
club, opera workshop, civic orchestra, 
variety workshop, piano instruction, 
square and tap dancing, mobile theater, 
tumbling, and numerous other activi¬ 
ties. Photographs of some of the activi¬ 
ties and the offer of the department’s 
hundred-page summer brochure com¬ 
pleted the spread. 


Knit One, Purl Two 

The Phoenix, Arizona, Parks and 
Recreation Department recently offered 
a series of four lessons in knitting for 
heginners led by Dixie Yost. There was 
no charge for instruction. 


Healthful fun for every age group! 



DIMCO 


SHUFFLEBOARD 


Children, young people, adults . . . everyone enjoys 
Dimco Shuffleboerd for excitement, relaxation and 
wholesome exercisel Court diagram can easily be laid, 
indoors or outdoors. Famous Dimco equipment, in 
low-price "Sunlife" or premium-quality "Free-Glide" 
lines, comes in sturdy Regulation Sets or Junior Sets 
(2/3 regulation size). 

FREE . . . Court layout plans, game rules, catalog of 
Dimco shuffleboard sets. Write today to: 

DIMCO-GRAY, 205 E. Sixth St., Dayton 2, Ohio 


Special Sessions for Future Rink Operators 

at the 

ICE SKATING INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND TRADE SHOW 

MAY 1 4, 15, 16, 1963 BISMARCK HOTEL 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

WHERE ICE RINK KNOW-HOW CHANGES HANDS 

Write 726 Ridge Road, Wilmette, Illinois lor details 


CEDCO 

195 Mint ota Blvd., Min a N. Y 

Arts - Crafts - Recreational Wholesalers 



CREATIVE MATERIALS FUR ALL ACE CROUPS 
OVER 1000 CRAFT I0EAS 



BUT BULK AND SAVE 



GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 

NATIONAL’S DANOY 

“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES”!! 

Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successtul meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send tor National’s 
fantastic tree catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form tor as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know . . . we’ll save 
you real dough! Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

47 , West 48th Street, N. Y. 36. N. Y. 



MAKE THINGS HAPPEN! 

that's the theme of the 

1963 PLAYGROUND 
SUMMER NOTEBOOK 

$2.50 ($2.00 to NRA members) 
Avaihible May I 
Order Now From 

NATIONAL RECRFATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West 8th Street, New York 11 


A PHIL, 1963 


TVhen writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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A r IIOW-TO” FOR AMATEUR CIRCUS PIANNERS 


GLENN (JACK) HASKIN 


S omething new. something different,.some¬ 
thing e\e-oafcliing and appealing to the pub¬ 
lic is always of interest to the people work¬ 
ing in the field of recreation. One activity that 
fulfills all of these requirements and has been suc¬ 
cessfully used by many departments is an all-city 
circus which serves as a fitting climax to the sum¬ 


mer playground season. 

A circus involves many things; it includes 
drama, pageantry, art, music, rhythm, and com¬ 
edy. It is a means of self-expression for any age 
group. The word cirrus itself is electrifying so 
far as enthusiasm of youngsters is concerned, es¬ 
pecially those who will be participants. All that 


\ > ou tlon I have In impotI clowns from Georgia Tech . . . you ll find enotugh right in your hometown 
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\Mim-m 


\ o need for expensive apparatus. Trick 
bicycle riding can be a shoiv stopper 
and jull of higtop hoopla 
and professional razzle-dazzle. 


I iger. tiger, burning bright. . this home 
grim n variety can go through the 
same paces as Clyde Beatty's 
I ig cats and people would lore 'em as pets. 





PROGRAM 

\ ot l, 

r.\- difficult a 

s it . 

seems! High jinks 

and s 

Hints on ae 

•rial 

rigging ■. 

ran start with simple 

routines and 

wort. 

up progres: 

sirt'l 

v to breath-taking acts. 


Apr 11.. 1963 
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is needed to insure good spectator at¬ 
tendance is to let the information be 
circulated around the community that 
a ircus is in the making. It is doubt¬ 
ful if there has ever been a more recep¬ 
tive audience than the one that will be 
attending. 

What is it that makes a circus the 
magic thing it seems to he? Is it a com¬ 
posite of activities on apparatus too 
complicated for the average recreation 
worker to undertake? Far from it. It 
is no different than any other new pro¬ 
gram activity. The same thing applies 
here that applies when starting with any 
other new idea: learn to crawl before 
trying to walk, start with a few basic 
and comparatively simple things, then 
add more advanced acts each season. 
If a leader in charge of the activity is en¬ 
ergetic, wide-awake, has a good imagin¬ 
ation. and is inclined to he interested 
in new ideas, he or she I because a wo¬ 
man can do this as well as a maul will 
he successful in producing and staging 
a worthwhile show. 

The first circus can include much of 
the color and atmosphere of the big top 
by utilizing acts that are takeoffs on 
professional acts in the big circus. For 



minimum space and equipment. 
Exciting and practical for few or 
many participants. National and 
International associations. 
Castello produces championship 
equipment and specially designed 
equipment for class use. All 
modestly priced. 

JUDO and KARATE TOO! 

Kodokan approved uniforms spe¬ 
cially designed for the taller 
American figure. 


Write for Free Catalogs I 

CASTELLO 1 

FENCING JUDO & KARATE EQUIPMENT I 

30 E. 10th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. since 1914 M 



example, ten or twelve youngsters might 
he dressed as tigers with their trainer— 
complete with whip, chair, anti gun— 
putting them through the same tricks 
that the famous Clyde Beatty uses with 
his tigers. Many other acts can be in¬ 
troduced without the expensive appara¬ 
tus or "rigging,” as it is called in the 
circus world. Couples or quartette 
adagio teams, hoys hand-balancing 
teams, girls acrobatic teams, trick bicy¬ 
cle rilling, the rola-rola, and a variety 
of side-splitting clown antics arc all 
possibilities. 

Not more than three actual rigging- 
type acts would he necessary to satisfy 
the desire of the audience to see some 


type of aerial work. Even these can 
be basic, elementary routines that can 
be taught safely at a low height over 
mats or sawdust (see diagram of sug¬ 
gested rigging above). # 

Mr. Hasm.m is circus director, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. His work 
and the university circuses are known 
far and wide. lie says, “1 have found by 
experience that most youngsters (sixth 
through twelfth grades) will learn the 
tricks and routines faster than college 
students. The safety angle is always up¬ 
permost in our minds , regardless of age. 
All of our performers are schooled in 
fundamental beginning routines before 
they are allowed to advance to the more 
spectacular type of acts 


Needed: Creative Leaders 


True leadership is the creative kind, 
leadership that brings out the power of 
people to do their own thinking and 
make their own decisions. It is going to 
take that kind of leadership to make the 
most of this country’s greatest natural 
resource—youth, declares Dr. Gaylord 
P. W hitlock, state leader of the family 
arid consumer sciences program of the 
University of California Agricultural 
Extension service. “As the average edu¬ 
cational level of our people—especially 
teenagers—increases, so does their de¬ 
sire and their ability to make decisions.” 

The extension-service program chief 
defined four kinds of leadership, insti¬ 
tutional. situational, dictatorial, and 
creative. Institutional leadership, he 
said, is associated with the position, 
which continues even though the leader 


may change. “Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
his first term of office could be charac¬ 
terized as a situational leader—releas¬ 
ing the energy of a static, paralyzed 
community,” I)r. W hitlock said. 

“Both institutional and situational 
leaders can develop into dictatorial 
leaders,” Dr. Whitlock declared. This 
can he brought on by the paternalism 
of ail old family, the perpetual office 
holder, a manager of a dominant busi¬ 
ness or a political demagogue. “A crea¬ 
tive leader derives his greatest satisfac¬ 
tion from releasing power in others 
rather than exercising power for his 
own personal satisfaction. The creative 
leader always has the welfare and best 
interest of his group uppermost, and it 
is important that he remain in the back¬ 
ground. This is true leadership.” 
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FREE MEN ACCEPT 

THE CHALLENGE OF FREE TIME 


The National Purpose Project—a demon strati on of leisure-time creative thinking 


ANNE L. NEW 

ECREATION lias meant many things 
to many men. Through the years, 
the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion has pioneered in pushing back the 
frontiers of recreation, helping people 
find new and exciting meaning in their 
free time. It was natural, therefore, 
that in I960 the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation should undertake still another 
demonstration of how free people may 
use then leisure—the National Purpose 
Project. 

At a time, when more and more citi¬ 
zens were seeking not just satisfying 
but important ways to use their leisure, 
the Association offered a nationwide 
discussion of our National Purpose—an 
opportunity for voluntary use of time 
to consider a matter of deep public con¬ 
cern. Could this be a successful and 
worthwhile leisure time activity? More 
than twenty-seven thousand men, wo¬ 
men, and teenagers from nine national 
agencies testify that it could—and was. 
The entire project was made possible 
by a special public-service grant from 
Life Magazine. 

Approximately 150 groups associated 
with NRA Affiliates in thirty-one states 
and the District of Columbia sent in re¬ 
ports of their discussions. These groups 
included more than twenty-one hundred 
people who spent an average of three 
hours each in deciding what they 
thought America’s National Purpose 
should be. 

In addition to the groups from NRA 
Affiliates, the eight other participating 
organizations were: the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor and Congress of In¬ 
dustrial Organizations; Boy Scouts of 
America (Explorer program ) ; Federal 
Extension Service, United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture; General Fed¬ 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Girl Scouts 

Miss New is director of the National 
Recreation Association s Public Infor¬ 
mation and Education Service. 


of the I .S.A. (Senior program) ; Ki- 
wanis International; National Council 
for the Social Studies; National Educa¬ 
tion Association. United States National 
Student Association. 

TNor the members of each of the par- 
-®- ticipating organizations, the Nation¬ 
al Purpose Project was a leisure-time 
activity. For many of them, it was a 
revelation of how stimulating and ex¬ 
citing such an activity could be. Some 
leaders of the youth groups, especially, 
reported they had scarcely believed 
that youngsters would want to cope with 
such serious thinking in their free time. 
Yet the young people could and did— 
and thoroughly enjoyed it. As one lead¬ 
er put it. “When faced with need for 
real thought the suggestions were strong 
and good.” 

The discussion groups sponsored by 
NRA Affiliates differed widely as to age 
and background. Thus, it might have 
been expected that their opinions about 
our National Purpose would vary great¬ 
ly. It didn’t work out that way. There 
was a wide measure of agreement be¬ 
tween the Affiliates and the other parti¬ 
cipating organizations. In short, the 
National Purpose Project revealed that 
most of these Americans—whether teen¬ 
agers, clubwomen, businessmen, union 
members, college students, teachers, 
fanners, or randomly selected members 
of recreation-sponsored groups—were 
in basic agreement as to what our Na¬ 
tional Purpose should be. 

They rated maintenance of our na¬ 
tional security as a top element in our 
National Purpose—and close behind 
this, the majority (including NRA Affil¬ 
iates) listed “spreading the ideals of 
American democracy abroad.” The 
need for individual and national sacri¬ 
fice in order to achieve our National 
Purpose was stressed by all groups. 
Next in order, for NRA groups, came 


tolerance of extreme political opin¬ 
ions” I apart from active subversion); 
then, "assurance that every citizen may 
exercise his constitutional rights.” 

S INCE the discussions were a demon¬ 
stration of the use of free time by 
free men to consider a question of na¬ 
tional importance, it might have been 
expected that there wo'yld he a strong 
"Yes, very much” to the discussion 
question: "Does the National Purpose 
include attention to constructive use of 
our increasing leisure?” In actual fact, 
the answers reflected the groups’ con 
cern for the rights of the individual and 
their desire to avoid any hint of regi¬ 
mentation. Most groups seemed to feel 
that if they agreed on a National Pur¬ 
pose there was some compulsion to car¬ 
ry out that purpose—and they were 
quick to say that compulsion must play 
no part in the use of free time. (All the 
groups that discussed the National Pur¬ 
pose were self-chosen—that is, they 
volunteered to take part in the project. ) 
The report of the National Purpose 
Project is now ready. Galled A Guide 
to Action, it contains much detail that 
space does not permit here. Copies of 
the report will go to the nation’s highest 
officials—but copies are also available, 
as long as the supply lasts, to readers of 
Recreation who request and enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed it 10-size en¬ 
velope. 

We know that many groups plan to 
continue National Purpose discussions. 
As some Affiliates put it: "Too little 
thinking and discussion has been devot¬ 
ed to this most important matter” and 
“Brushing away the cobwebs has been 
extremely worthwhile.” When we con¬ 
sider what recreation can mean to 
people in our modern world, let us re¬ 
member this nationwide demonstra¬ 
tion—hard, creative thinking about our 
country’s future can be fun, too! ft 
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PROSPECTING 

PARKLAND 



ADMINISTRATION 


S' p< tee-age tecli a ology 
gets as back to nature 


M. D. MORRIS 

P resident Kennedy’s billion-dol- 
lar recreation wilderness land 
bill* would put on a national 
level ft)at several states have already so 
wisely begun on their own. The two 
actions should be complementary: and. 
because they aim for the same goal, 
should get the utmost in general coop¬ 
eration. Unfortunately, many stones 
remain in the road, and more shall be 
rolled in before the end is accomplished. 

This situation concerns everyone be¬ 
cause to live we must have some free 
breathing space for outdoor recreation 
—from reading in a rocker or lawn 
strolling, to skiing or cougar hunting. 
The U.S. Bureau of the Census statistics 
assure us that our domestic population 
is exploding at the rate of 1.7 percent 
per year. This rate means I nuclear 
holocaust aside I that just thirty-nine 
years from now when the millennium 
arrives, our piesent population will 
have doubled. 

Before industry, highways, and hous¬ 
ing developments make a sea of cement 
for facilities for all these people, the 
legislation in question hopes to set aside 

* The bill (S174) proposed a national wil¬ 
derness system which would preserve seven 
million acres as wilderness. The hill was 
passed by the Senate during the First Session 
of the 87th Congress hut late in llie Second 
Session the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs reported llie hill with numer¬ 
ous amendments under a rule which would 
not permit dehate or further amendments on 
the House floor. The speaker of the House 
denied this request and subsequently the com¬ 
mittee ealled two meetings to discus- this and 
other conservation hills hut could not obtain 
a quorum. Therefore, tile hill did not receive 
further consideration. It has been reintroduced 
in the 88th Congress. (S4 HR295). 


now a tidy portion of good land so that 
trees, beaches, lakes, meadows, or other 
open lands will not become legendary 
things of the past. How to accomplish 
this task without having to pay tribute 
to profiteering real-estate speculators 
or without litigation against special 
interests is a problem. Keeping federal 
and state site selections compatible is 
another. Coordinating recreation with 
projected water-supply demands for 
personal and industrial needs is a third; 
but foremost is the problem of correct 
and accurate selection of recrealion 
areas. Not all lands are good for park 
or wilderness areas. How can the au¬ 
thorities tell which is good and which 
not. without arousing the scalpers? 

For instance, consider a problem in 
New N ork Stale, where in I960 voters 
nodded “Yes” to a §75,000,000 bond 
issue solely for acquisition of parkland 
and in 1062 voted an additional $25,- 
OOO.O(K) for this purpose. The state 
was fortunate in having acquired, as a 
gift from the U. S. Defense Department, 
the abandoned Sampson Air Force 
Base, a 1-265-acre “garden spot” on 
Seneca Lake. Some believed it ideal 
for immediate conversion for public 
pleasure: others held that it had poor 
park possibilities anil should be traded 
to private interests for a more suitable 
tract elesewhere. How can recreation 
experts acquire adequate, substantiated 
data upon which to base a valid deci¬ 
sion? 

A m ajor way to learn, quickly, posi- 
- 1 lively, and economically, if land 
is right for recreation is by proper in¬ 
terpretation of good aerial photographs. 


The U-2 incident alone points out that 
today - cameras, film, filters, and stabi¬ 
lizing dev ices are so good that some mil¬ 
itary reconnaissance requirements spec¬ 
ify the detection of a two-foot-square 
object front pictures made at one one- 
hnndreth of a second, nineteen miles 
tip! Parkland prospecting photos re¬ 
quire only the general commercial, 15,- 
000- to 30,000-foot altitudes and a rea¬ 
sonable acuity. The trick is in the ex¬ 
pert analysis of a skilled photo inter¬ 
preter. By this technique, large par¬ 
cels ( up to hundreds of thousand acres) 
can be studied rapidly and efficiently 
for aesthetic values, engineering as¬ 
pects, natural resources, location of 
transport routes, drainage, and possi¬ 
bilities for public education in the natu¬ 
ral sciences. 

A typical project of this nature was 
accomplished a short while ago in the 



I 1 roper interpretation of good aerial 
photographs reveals recreation values. 
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Pacific Northwest. For purposes here, 
the area shall be called Gar Lake. This 
easily accessible watershed area, about 
thirty miles southeast of the nearest 
central point, was considered as a pro¬ 
posed park area. It comprises some two 
thousand acres with an additional twen¬ 
ty-five hundred acres along the access 
route. Another fifty-five hundred acres 
of primitive wilderness contiguous to 
the park site were also examined. 

The problem was to determine wheth¬ 
er this area was suitable for recreation 
use or not and. if so, what were some 
possibilities for the planners. The re¬ 
port of Geotechnics and Resources. Inc., 
whose Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Department handled this study, gives a 
general apppreciation of the geology, 
topography, drainage, soils and vege¬ 
tation of the park site. To aid in evalu¬ 
ating the recreation potential, the report 
includes a preliminary summary of re¬ 
creation advantages versus drawbacks 
and some development suggestions in¬ 
dicated from airphoto interpretation. 

V ertical af.rial photography of 
the site was viewed in the office by 
a stereoscope not too different from 
grandma’s little parlor gem that gave 
us our first 3-D glimpse of Niagara 
Falls. Limitations imposed on this sort 
of study might possibly stem from 
small-scale photography or lack of pub¬ 
lished information about the geology, 
physiography, and biology of the site. 
However, considering the project, such 
limitations are not likely to have a sig¬ 
nificant effect on this investigation. 
Topography. A vertical relief map 
[Figure 1), made from the airphoto, 
shows about a two thousand-foot alti 
tude difference between high and low- 
points. This is extremely rugged moun¬ 
tain terrain abruptly punctuated with 
narrow divides and steep slopes. Looking 
again at Figure 1 , about half the slopes 
within the study area are very steep, 
greater than a hundred percent, or one 
foot up for one foot ahead. Nearly a 
quarter are steep (about forty to a hun¬ 
dred percent). In lesser quantities, 
slopes are a moderate fifteen to forty 
percent, and moderately flat (up to ten 
percent grade) ; while only two in 
every hundred acres are flat. (These 
figures are used only to illustrate re¬ 


lie/ and are no! intended to be a basis 
for computation or measurement ) 
Drainage, ."surface water evaporates 
or soaks into lire ground. Groundwater 
movos m course-textured soil layers 
I aquifers I of the main valleys and 
through bedrock fractures. For this 
park study, the drainage pattern devel¬ 
oped in Figure 2 is medium textured. 
The main stream of the accessible 
watershed occupies: a “V”-shaped valley. 
Rudely formed glacial cirques compli¬ 
cate the upper slopes, thereby creating 
waterfalls as snowfed brooks follow 
fractures down the granite bedrock. Gar 
Lake itself drains to the south through 
a chain of bead-like, small paternoster 
lakes connected by a spectacular series 
of waterfalls. The watershed proposed 
for development drains northward 
through a narrow steep-walled structure 
which conceivably could be an ideal 
damsite. 

General Geology. Lainiforins, Soils. 

Spectacular avalanche scars can be seen 
extending down the steep valley walls, 
which may account for a lack of vege¬ 
tation at those locations. Bedrock here 
is well exposed in cliffs on the base up¬ 
per slopes and in landslide scars shown 
in Figure 3. 

Fluvial and colluvial landforms are 
also present. Figure 3 shows about half 
the area to be base rock. The lower val¬ 
ley sides are mantled with talus, slope 
wash, and landslide debris. Huge blocks 
of fallen rock dot the lowlands. Several 
fluvial fans occur where mountain 
streams reach their local base level. The 
wide-access valley outside the park area 
has many glacial terraces, doubtlessly 
composed of sand and graiel. The de¬ 
posited soils appear coarse textured, 
rocky, free draining and trafficable. 
Available Construction Materials. 
Rock, soil, and timber are abundant 
ami accessible. Riprap and stone blocks 
can be gotten from the talus: sand and 
gravel from the terraces; and general 
soil fill from fluvial fans or from the 
main access valley. Considering all the 
foregoing facts and applying ground 
rules, experience, and common sense: 
two cases evolve, one for a park and one 
against. 

Disadvantages for recreation use of 
Gar Lake are: 

Small summer carrying capacity of the 


available land, mainly because the va 
ley is V-shaped rather than I -shaped 
as is Yosemite Valley, with not enough 
flat land. 

Access roads would have to be built for 
construction but then the) would re¬ 
main as the route to the park, 

Ruggctl tenain leaves few possibilities 
for easy hikes or drives, tltti# diminish 
ing suitability for family-group users. 
Avalanches and landslides are a threat 
as evidenced by the many swaths in the 
vegetation. Snowfall is heavy as is rain. 
Gobi water from streams fed mostly by 
snow-melt combined with the short sun 
periml on the lake and slow convection 
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due to the depth make the lake water too 
cold for swimming most of the year. 

O r, the other HAM), the case for the 
park lies in some specific- advan¬ 
tages : 

Climate appears to he well suited for 
recreation use. Snowfall is heavy but 
the w inters are not cold. Both summers 
and winters lack extreme temperatures. 
Foundation conditions and materials 
for building and road construction are 
good. The soil is free draining and 
traflicable. All materials are plentiful 
and accessible. Building low-cost ac¬ 
cess roads is possible with this natural 
subgrade. The terraced stream valleys 
that form the access route require only 
a small amount of grading. 

Potential as-is is good for recreation 
use. 1 here is magnificent scenery, steep 
slopes witli rewarding vistas, many geo¬ 
logical features with opportunities for 
horseback riding, hunting, fishing, and 
all winter sports. Such a park might 
seem best suited for nature lovers, 
geologists, campers, and winter sports¬ 
men. Possibilities for trails leading to 
panoramic overlooks, grand waterfalls, 
and woodland lore. 

However, where are the swimming, 
boating, summer sports, and family or 
group areas? If Gar Lake is not good 
in these respects, then we should go 
hack to the report for more facts. The 
answer can easily be seen from looking 
in turn at Figures 1, 2, and .1 and relat 
ing them to each other. The relief map. 
the drainage patterns, the geology, and 
the site photo itself, when correlated, 
all indicate a natural damsite well suited 
for construction of a reservoir. This 
would provide water supply and a shal¬ 
low, warmer lake for summer-winter 
recreation. It would also serve to shift 
the center of activity to the flatter area 
and change the entire concept of the 
development. 

For this purpose a forty-foot-high 
dam would he adequate. A hundred- 
foot dam could he built without ap¬ 
preciable increase in its length. Below 
the dam there is a possible effective 
head of thirty to forty feet so that some 
power might be developed for local use. 
Even with a forty-foot dam. there is a 
possibility for future sale of power to 
logging companies planning nearby de¬ 
velopment. Materials for dam construc¬ 


tion are available close to the site; 
foundation and abutment conditions 
appear to be excellent. Moreover, a 
natural site for an emergency spillway 
exists. 

Development possibilities beyond those 
already mentioned can be fitted to the 
natural surroundings with a minimum 
of disturbance to the wilderness charac¬ 
ter. The possible plan evolved by com¬ 
pletely by-passing the obvious land fea¬ 
tures. could itiily he accomplished by 
expert airphoto interpretation com¬ 
bined with adequate ground control, a 
truly space-age technology helping to 
lead us hack to natural breathing 
room. fit 

Mr; Morris is a development engineer 
with Geotechnics and Resources, Inc., a 
firm of earth scientists in If kite Plains, 
New York. The firm is currently doing 
a survey oj Big Bend National Park for 
the National Park Service. 


$110,000 Fugue 

Site Lincoln and Therese Filene 
Foundation of Boston pledged, as a 
memorial gift, SI 10,000 for the pur¬ 
chase of an organ to be placed in the 
symphony hall of the National Cultural 
Center’s projected building in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Roger L. Stevens, chairman 
of the center’s hoard of trustees, an¬ 
nounced that the pledge from the Filene 
Foundation in Boston will honor Mr. 
and Mrs. Lincoln Filene, parents of Mrs. 
Jouett Shouse, a member of the execu¬ 
tive committee of the NCC’s Board of 
Trustees. Mrs. Shouse’s parents were 
known for their widespread civic and 
educational interests in Boston, as well 
as nationally and internationally. 

In speaking of the gift, Mrs. Shouse 
said, “We had an organ in our home 
which my mother played, in addition to 
other instruments for her own pleasure. 
Our house was the meeting place of 
many famous musicians. My own in¬ 
terest in music probably stems from my 
grandmother having been a founder of 
the Boston Symphony and my mother 
having founded the Boston Music 
School Settlement. 1 am certain there 
are many throughout the United States 
who will want to give memorial gifts to 
the Cultural Center so that others may 
have the opportunity to enrich their 
lives hv listening to great music. 
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Is Your 

Playground Surfacing 
SAFE ? 


GEORGE D. BUTLER 

A S A RESULT of several fatal acci¬ 
dents on the school playgrounds 
in Los Angeles, several years 
ago. all playground apparatus was with¬ 
drawn from use. Subsequently limited 
use was made of certain types of appa¬ 
ratus and funds w'ere appropriated for 
equipment. 

A variety of experimental installa¬ 
tions were made and tests were con¬ 
ducted with various types of surfacing 
materials. According to Lawrence E. 
Houston, administrator of physical ed¬ 
ucation. safety, and youth sen ices for 
the Los Angeles City School District, 
sixty per cent of the 427 elementary 
schools in May. 19(12 had a safety pad 
installed under their playground appa¬ 
ratus. According to Mr. Houston, 
“There are two schools that have had 
this pad in operation for ten years. Al¬ 
though considerable improvement has 
been made in the material since that 
time, these two installations are still in 
excellent condition and are proving to 
he most satisfactory. Approximately 
three years ago a certified test was made 
of the material and very little change 
was noted. Based upon this experience, 
the manufacturer would be willing to 
give a ten-year guarantee of the product. 
I am sure you will agree that this is 
quite a departure in that it is almost im¬ 
possible to obtain an item of any nature 
with more than a one-vear guarantee of 
its quality, properties, and service." 


Mr. Buti.ER recently retired as director 
of the National Recreation Association 
Research Department after forty-three 
years of service. 

April, 1963 


In February L963, Mr. Houston de¬ 
clared. of a material now in use (called 
Safety Surf), “Approximately seventy 
per cent of the 427 elementary schools 
have this material installed under play¬ 
ground apparatus. It is most satisfac¬ 
tory under climbing ropes and horizon¬ 
tal liars used in the outdoor areas at a 
junior and senior high school. Also, it 
is highly satisfactory for use in wei gift 
training and body building programs. 

“Maintenance costs are nil for the 
product is so designed as to resist tre¬ 
mendous changes in temperature and 
other influences exerted hy the elements. 
An experimental pad installed in 1952 
is still in good condition and there has 
not been a single item of expense. 

“No product can eliminate certain 
types of accidents. This material does, 
however, offer good protection against 
serious head injuries which is our great¬ 
est concern. As one doctor stated. It 
isn't what you fall on hut how you fall 
that determines the extent and serious¬ 
ness of an injury.’ ” 

An engineering study and evaluation 
of rarious materials and products which 
have been used under playground appa¬ 
ratus as protection from injuries due to 
accidental falls has been conducted by 
Engineering Consultants of Los An¬ 
geles. California, which issued a report 
dated November 16. 1960. 1 lit* report 
listed thirty-one criteria or require¬ 
ments established for cushioning mate¬ 
rial and appraised material such as 
sand, sawdust, wood shavings, tanbarh. 
turf, and pelletized rubber, in the light 
of these criteria. 

Molded rubber mats ot the interlock- 



Mnlded rubber mats nj the interlocking 
type met all the general rei/mrements. 



A tmightUftmg installation has a pro¬ 
tective cushioning pad oj Safely Surf. 
The maintenance costs have been nil. 



Approximately seventy percent of the 
Los Angeles schools have installed such 
safely pads under their play apparatus. 
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ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY (FEMALE) 

L ARGE Midwest association al¬ 
lied to the public recreation 
field is seeking two women, age 30 
to 45, for the above position. Will 
supervise office, prepare activities 
reports, attend conventions and 
special meetings, perform member 
relationship duties, do some speak¬ 
ing and public relations work 
travel 15% to 20%. Background 
desired in recreation, as teacher, 
manager, and/or participant. 
Could be in physical education, 
publie recreation programs, the 
Y.W.C.A.. etc. Administrative ex¬ 
perience very helpful, but not re¬ 
quired. Should have a college edu¬ 
cation, and be personable and out 
going, good at meeting people, and 
unmarried. Starting salary $8,400 
to $10 000. This is truly an excel¬ 
lent opportunity, and your interest 
is invited, in confidence, if you 
have the desired background and 
personal qualifications. Please 
send full details, including men¬ 
tion of your recreational hobbies, 
to Box 100, Recreation Magazine, 
8 West 8th Street, New York 11. 
New York. 




FOLDING 

PEDESTAL TABLES 

DIRECT TROM FACTORY SAVINGS 
lo Churches. Schools. Clubs, etc 
Famous MONROE folding banquet 
tables Automatic locking. Easily 
PARTITIONS seats 10 people. 94 models and 
sizes. FREE -NEW 1963 CATALOG. Color pictures 
on full line—loldmg tables, chairs, table and chair 
trucks, risers, portable partitions Our 55th year 
HE MONROE CO., 18J Church Sh, Colfax, Iowa 


TENNIS BALLS 


$2.25 Per Dozen F.O.B. 6 doz. min. order 
Reorders from many recreation centers 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Send for full information 

American Company 


ing type were reported as meeting all 
the general requirements outlined and 
also fully complying with Standard 
Specification for Protective Surface 
Cushion 1 lats prepared by the business 
gi vision of the Los Angeles Board of 
F.ducation. The report concluded with 
the statement: "We believe that this 
product has proved to he entirely sat- 
isfactcii) in all respects as a protective 
( ushioning material for extended serv¬ 
ice under playground apparatus ... to 
minimize or prevent injury from fall.’’ 

A letter dated November 9. 1962. 
from the director of engineering con¬ 
sultants. indicated that the previous ap¬ 
praisal of the cushioning mat material 
needed to he revised. He stated. “A 
rev iew of accident experience on the 
first large-scale installation of inter¬ 
locking mats after the first full year of 
usage indicated that the degree of 
protection expected was not being 
achieved."' Reporting on the develop¬ 
ment of a reliable test procedure he add¬ 
ed. "The test procedures, lnstruinenta- 
tioti details, test data, and an analysis of 
the lest results are being prepared for 
publication in the near future. 

"A new type molded-rubher product, 
designed to provide adequate protection 
against tails up to twelve feet, is now 
being tested and should he on the mar¬ 
ket in the very near future. This prod¬ 
uct will provide a protective cushioning 
structure at least two inches in thick¬ 
ness at a moderate cost and shall have 
a service life well in excess of ten years." 

In view of the widespread interest oil 
the part of recreation authorities in the 
development of satisfactory and moder¬ 
ate cost surfacing material to he in- 
stallcd under playground apparatus, 
these experiments should be of great 
interest and the effectiveness of any 
newlv developed product will he await¬ 
ed with interest, it 
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London is both historic and ioveiy 


Just imagine this! 

A real-life cruise 
around the world 
for you in 1963 

Now you can travel completely around the 
world with a group of people who will share 
your Interests and fun—people you’ll really 
like. You’il share the excitement of traveling 
on a fine cruise ship, reserved deluxe buses, 
modern jet planes. You can enjoy meeting 
with other youth workers In foreign iands, 
see important people and places on five con¬ 
tinents. Best of ail, you can do all this at 
a price far below usuai for a tour this ex¬ 
tensive. 

You can sail either late-June nr early Octo¬ 
ber from America’s West Coast and, as you 
enjoy the sunny days at sea, look forward to 
Honolulu, the Fiji’s, Australia. Ceylon, Aden 
and many other wonderful iands. When you 
arrive In Europe, your own bus and courier 
will be waiting to take you through the beau- 
tifui countryside to many famous cities. In 
December your final adventure wlii be a jet 
flight across the Atlantic to New York. Col¬ 
iege credit may be earned during summer 
lour; also summer route may vary slightly. 
How can these tours offer all this at a far- 
beiow-usual cost? (Minimum tour cost just 
$1475.) Wc do it by traveling outside the busy 
tourist season, when prices are lower. We 
take advantage of lower rates to groups. We 
work with expert travel planners, who know 
how to save your money and still obtain 
quality in transportation and accommoda¬ 
tions. 

Your place on the 1963 Round-the-Worid tour 
Is waiting. It can be the trip you’ve dreamed 
of—fun, new friends, time lo sightsee and 
learn, to rest and to piay. 

Write Now For Free Tour Brochure 


Mary & Howard Galloway Dept. R 
Dept. R, Camping Magazine 
1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Please send Round-the-Worid Tour 
data, without obligation. 

Name 


Street 


City .. .. . 

June Sailing C Oct. Sailing □ 
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NOTES FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Municipal Immunity 

An article entitled “Mnnici])al Immunity from Tort Claims 
Abolished,” appearing in the July 1962 issue of The Munici¬ 
pality* reports on a decision of the W isconsin Supreme 
Court which may have far-reaching significance for park and 
recreation agencies. In reversing a lower court decision, 
the Supreme Court stated, “Upon the facts of this case, we 
consider that the trial judge was correct in his conclusion 
that, based upon the past decisions of this court, no cause 
of action was asserted in the complaint. How'ever, w r e are 
now prepared to disavow those rulings of this court which 
have created and preserved the doctrine of governmental 
immunity from tort claims.” The decision therefore swept 
away the last vestiges of government immunity from court 
claims in the state. 

The case involved a three-year-old child who was injured 
while playing in a “totlot” playground for preschoolers op¬ 
erated by the city of Milwaukee. Her father sued for medical 
expenses and damages due to loss of the girl’s society and 
companionship. The trial court sustained the city’s demur 
rer, holding that the city was entitled to invoke the defense 
of municipal tort immunity. 

in reviewing earlier Wisconsin tort immunity cases, the 
Supreme Court judge labeled the old distinction between 
government and proprietary functions as “highly artificial.” 
In overriding the court’s previously expressed viewpoint, 
he claimed that any proposed change in the doctrine of mu¬ 
nicipal tort immunity should he directed toward the legis¬ 
lature. He stated, “We are now of the opinion that it is 
appropriate for this court to abolish this immunity not¬ 
withstanding the legislature’s failure to adopt corrective 
enactments. The doctrine of governmental immunity having 
been engrafted upon the law of this state by judicial pro¬ 
vision, we deem that it may be changed or abrogated by 
judicial provision.” 

In commenting further on the decision, the court stated 
that it was not to be interested as imposing liability on a 
government body in the exercise of its legislative or quasi- 
legislative or quasi-judicial functions. It indicated that the 
case related specifically to a city, hut that the court con¬ 
siders that abrogation of the immunity doctrine applies to 
all public bodies within the state, including the state and 
its political subdivisions—whether they he incorporated or 
not. “By reason of the rule of respondeat superior a public 
body shall be liable for damages for the torts of the officeis, 
agents and employees occurring in the course of the busi¬ 
ness of such public body.” 

The Mutucipality article points out some of the areas of 
municipal activity which may give rise to damage claims 
and includes among them parks, playgrounds, swimming 
pools, and public beaches. A practical problem created for 
municipalities by the Holytz decision relates to the question 

* Published by the League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 30 East 
Johnson Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


of liubilitv insurance. The article concludes with the state 
inent, “Because of the broad scope of the llolytz decision, 
it behooves municipalities which have not extended lia 
bilily coverage to the entire municipal plant to now proceed 
to do so. either In broadening the coverage of insurance 
policies or In increasing funds earmarked for self-insurance. 

In view of the growing evidence in other states that mu 
nicipal immunity for tort liability is being challenged suc¬ 
cessfully, the Wisconsin decision handed down on June 5. 
1%2 is likely to have- widespread influence. 

Air Space 

The conflicting demands for use of open space in cities 
has given rise to a variety of suggestions for securing land 
for recreation. A member of the city council in Seattle. 
Washington, has suggested that the air space over freeways 
be utilized for parking of automobiles, constructing a limited 
number of commercial buildings, and also parks. He pro¬ 
poses that the rental from the buildings in the air space be 
used to provide money to pay for the parks. A number of 
problems are raised hy the suggestion, among them the possi¬ 
bility of developing plans in advance of freeway construc¬ 
tion, the incorporation into freeway designs of footings for 
park floors and buildings, and the fact that air space rentals 
would accrue to the state. 

Self-Sustaining 

The April 1962 issue of Park News, the monthly bulletin 
issued by the Essex County. New Jersey, Park Commission, 
indicated that the commission has reiterated its policy that 
specialized recreation facilities, such as golf and artificial 
ice rinks, be self-sustaining wherever possible. Due to in¬ 
creased costs, the commission has approved increasing its 
weekend and holiday greens fees for registered residents 
from *1.25 to *1.50 and for noil-registered or non-resident 
players from *2.50 to *2.75. No change is made in the other 
golf rates. 



. Yet low priced. easy to assemble, F»ai 
only - buy lumber locally Used by parkv 
dustryand institutions coast-to-coast since 19 
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RECREATION 

DIGEST 


Games That Teach FAIR PLAY 

U in or lose—youngsters should learn 
to do both with good grace 


rhoda w bacmeister 

B eing a good sport Is not some¬ 
thing that comes naturally. One 
reason is that it demands two 
contradictory things of us. We must 
play the game hard, trying our best to 
win. lint we must also keep within the 
rules, take failure cheerfully and suc¬ 
cess without bragging or taunting the 
vanquished. The combination of atti¬ 
tudes is not easy to acquire—even for 
grow mips, as certain customs in sports 
show. If no one broke rules, there 
would he no need of penalties for fouls. 
Ry and large, however, we do demand 
good sportsmanship of adults. 

Children, though, are ill equipped to 
meet such rules of the game, even when 
they understand them. They are nat¬ 
urally more self-centered than adults 
and are only beginning to care about 
other people’s feelings. They don't have 
much ability to control or hide their 
emotions. I util adolescence, their de¬ 
sire to make a good impression can’t 
compare with their desire to triumph. 

To play hard and want to win is eas\. 
Children do that with no trouble at all. 


This material was condensed with per¬ 
mission from Parents’ Magazine. De¬ 
cember 1062. Miss Hacmeister is the 
author of Your Child and Other People. 


and our highly competitive society re¬ 
inforces this attitude. Rut how can they 
suddenly switch to accepting defeat 
gracefully, to covering chagrin with a 
smile? And how can they modestly hide 
victorious elation? 

Mell. they can’t; not suddenly. Adults 
must he patient, and not demand too 
much too soon. Equally important, we 
must also become expert in using de¬ 
vices that ease children along toward 
good sportsmanship. 

During the preschool years, the prob¬ 
lem is minor. Young children rarely 
play organized, competitive games. 
They keep house, use clay, play cow¬ 
boys. or jump rope rather than play 
games with a winner and loser. Most 
four-year-olds recognize that taking 
turns is fair—even if each tries to get 
more than his share. Their emotions are 
stronger than their convictions, hut they 
show their understanding by demand¬ 
ing that other children play fair. 

Simple circle games can he intro¬ 
duced at this time, for they go only a 
step beyond unorganized play. Some¬ 
one is It. and it’s pretty generally rec¬ 
ognized that everyone should have a 
turn at that. All hut a few shy children 
are eager to star and they will stand a 
good deal of teasing and frustration by 


the group for the privilege. This is good 
practice in self-control, though it is to 
he expected that some children will not 
yet be able to play fair, and not too 
much should be made of it. Children of 
this age keep the rules, when they do, 
largely to please adults. 

Around five or six, races and simple 
scoring games featuring a winner begin 
to be popular. Now the child is face to 
face with the calamity of losing, and 
tears and temper often result. Dragging 
is to be expected, hut it can be played 
down. It should certainly not be en¬ 
couraged by giving prizes. 

However, competition soon becomes 
the life of any game and eventually boys 
and girls will have to faee its hazards. 
Fortunately, many of the games popu¬ 
lar with seven-to-tens involve choosing 
sides. This has two advantages. The 
turn and turn about of choosing up em¬ 
phasizes the importance of having sides 
evenly matched and children learn that 
th is makes for a good game. 

Along with aetive outdoor games, the 
middle-aged child plays dominoes, 
checkers, ring-toss, and various other 
indoor games, usually as an individual 
competitor, sometimes with a partner. 
Of these indoor, or so-called quiet 
games, the easiest to take in stride seem 
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to be those involving a large element of 
luck. 

Card games meet this requirement 
beautifully because they involve not 
only skill in play but also a very large 
dependence on the fall of the cards. 
You are not necessarily stupid or clum¬ 
sy if you can't win: you can blame it on 
your cards. 

The enjoyment of chance carries over 
to many games with their spinners, dice, 
or card drawing. Eight- and nine-year- 
olds are great devotees of Lady Luck 
and have all sorts of rituals and incanta¬ 
tions for invoking her favor. They only 
half believe in them but it is fun to pre¬ 
tend and to hope. 

Most upsetting are the games which 
feature direct attack upon the oppo¬ 
nent's men. A child who can keep his 
good temper while another's score 
forges ahead will often break down 
when one of his men is captured or sent 
back. It seems to him as if this has hap¬ 
pened to him personally, not just to a 
counter on the hoard. 

Perhaps as a natural defense against 
too much stress, children are likely to 
change the rules of any game. Much 
good may come of this if the changes 
serve to make it a better game for the 
particular players. 

The natural sequence of play interest 
does a good deal toward gradually over¬ 
coming difficulties of learning to be a 
good sport. Most children manage to 
meet the requirements for each age 


without too mativ lapses airless tliev are 
pushed too earl\ into liighlv organized 
or over-competitive games. 

Hut even when demands on their -elf- 
control are kept reasonable, there are 
main children who find it hard to make 
the grade. Individual dilferences in 
emotional stamina are great. W e must 
he very patient with the child whose 
basic faith in himself is so weak that 
an injury to it overwhelm- him. 

The four-year-old can hi ieflv enjov 
games that have rules, hut his natural 
joy i- in free play. The five-year-old 
likes games better and cheats less. He 
can stand some races and w m-or-lose 
competitions, provided In has a fair 
chance. If a child breaks down regular¬ 
ly in playing one type, of game, it is well 
to move back a step to a less demanding 
one. Sometimes the diffii ultv is that a 
youngster can stand tension only so 
long; then trv a -horter game. Or it 
may help to introduce a nonsense game, 
one of those where the It acts sillv and 
vou musn t laugh, for example. Thev 
lead to hilarity and indifference to win¬ 
ning or losing. 

Cheating is one form of breakdown. 
All children tiv it at times, and children, 
themselves, do not regard cheating by 
their opponents too seriously unless it 
is blatant or ehronie. Still, we must 
make sure that cheating does not pay 
and is outgrown. This requires alert¬ 
ness and firmness but not the shaming 
or severe blame than can further hurt 
an already tottering self-confidence, tfc 



Children are not horn good sports hut have to learn to accept defeat. 



“my grandfather makes the 
best playground equipment 
in the whole world...because 

he loves little people like me! he makes 
slides and swings and see-saws and all 
kinds of things, they're real strong and 
they’re very safe, if you're going to buy 
playground things you better talk to my 
grandfather or my father first, they’re both 
named mr. burke.” 


Send me your playground planning and specification file. 

J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 986 Dept. 55 P. 0. Box 549 Dept. 55 

New Brunswick, Fond du Lac, 

New Jersey OR Wisconsin 

Sec.F 

Name: --_------ 

Street: 

City:_State:-- 


Apkii.. 1963 


When writing to our advertisers nleasc mention Rfcm ATIOn. 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Signs of Spring 

It's spring and time to refurbish 
totem poles and window boxes and to 
plant new trees and hopes . . . and that s 
just what park and recreation depart¬ 
ments are doing. 

• In Vancouver. British Columbia. In¬ 
dian carver Doug Cranmer has been 
busy in the Stanley Park service yard 
carving and renovating totem poles. 
Five of the rebuilt and repainted poles 
now stand in a totem glade near Brock¬ 
ton Point and the Nine 0‘Clock Gun. 
the city’s famous time piece. The gun 
is loaded with a charge of gunpowder 
each morning by Frank Ranee, a park 
hoard employe who lives in the house 
at the entrance to the service yard. The 
gun is set off electrically each night b) 
a National Harbors Board attendant on 
duty in the signal station at the middle 
of the Lions Gate Bridge. When he 
pushes a button at the appointed hour 
everyone within hearing distance of the 
resultant BOOM sets his watch. 

• Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead, who never to himself hath said, ‘"1. 
too, could have a window box if nothing 
more”? He has a staunch supporter in 
the Montreal Parks Department, which 
is offering a course in windowbox gar¬ 
dening again this year. The classes fin 
both English and French) are held in 
the Montreal Botanical Garden and 
cover the theory and practice of win- 
dowbox gardening. Conducted in both 
the greenhouses and garden classroom, 
the course, includes demonstrations on 
sowing annuals indoors, and students 
get practice in the preparation of soils, 
sowing of seeds and planting of cut¬ 
tings; also the transplanting and prep¬ 
aration of Hats. Students are permitted 
to take home seed pans, prepared cut 
tings and Hats. An illustrated lecture 
on the preparation of boxes and the 
identification and cultural requirements 
of different plants is also included. All 
tools and materials are provided with 
students required only to bring along 
an apron and paper shopping hag. 

• Taking advantage of that verdant 
urge inherent in ns all. the Los Angeles 
County Department of Parks and Rec¬ 



reation has managed to acquire nearly 
all the trees and greenery found on its 
parks and playgrounds through its pro¬ 
motion of annual tree-planting cere¬ 
monies. according to Warren M. Dorn, 
chairman of the County Board of Su¬ 
pervisors. The latest planting occurred 
on local Arbor Day. March 7, honoring 
the birthday of Luther Burbank. Tree 
planting ceremonies were observed In 
civ> c leaders. Boy and Girl Scout troops, 
and school children at twenty-five Los 
Angeles County parks and playgrounds. 

Arbor Day. which originated in 
Switzerland in the fifth century, was 
first observed in this country in 1872 
when the Nebraska Legislature adopted 
a resolution setting aside April 10 for 
annual statewide tree-planting festivi¬ 
ties. Like most of the Plains stales. Ne¬ 
braska was nearly treeless at this time. 
T he success of this annual program con¬ 
verted Nebraska into a national leader 
in practical forestry. California began 
observing Arbor Day as a school festi¬ 
val on March 7. 1BB6. 

• Indians and raueherias are included 
in horticultural ami nature-study work¬ 
shop courses for children offered by the 
Los Angeles State and Country Arbore¬ 
tum in Arcadia, California. The classes 
are held weekdays after school. The 
courses include: 

Indoor Gardens (Grades 1 and 2), 
teaching propagation by seeds and cut¬ 
tings, soil structure, and an understand¬ 
ing of the water cycle. Planters and 
terrariums are made to take home. 
Exploring Nati're (Grades 4 and 5)h 
centered at the upper lagoon and the 
gardens around it. Outdoor observa¬ 


tion trips ami indoor projects produce 
an understanding of the inter-relation¬ 
ships of soil, water, plants, and animals. 
Indians and Ranchkrias (Grades 3 
and 4) depicting the life of the Gahrie- 
lino Indians and early California pio¬ 
neers: bow they spoke, worked, and 
played. This is presented through story¬ 
telling and audience participation with 
historical artifacts. 

Gel a Horse! 

The working horse may be rapidly 
fading from the scene, but the pleasure 
horse is really coming into its own in 
America, according to Carroll E. How¬ 
ell. professor of animal husbandry on 
the Davis campus of the University of 
California. “People are enjoying horses 
as much as they ever did, probably even 
more,” says Professor Howell, one of 
the West’s most noted horse authorities. 
“Pleasure horse riding is rapidly be¬ 
coming a top national pastime. In fact, 
the recent Presidential Report on Out 
door Recreation ranked horseback rid¬ 
ing as more popular than camping, hik¬ 
ing. water skiing, and sailing.” 

Professor Howell strongly advocates 
the association of children and horses. 
“It’s a wonderful way of teaching chil¬ 
dren how to take care of themselves. 
They learn the principles of care and 
feeding of the horse, the maintenance 
of saddle and bridle, and from that they 
learn how to care for their own shoes 
and clothing, the importance of being 
regular in their habits and responsible 
human beings.” 

Historic Art Center 

Montreal’s recently opened perma¬ 
nent center for art exhibitions, the 
Mount Royal Art Center in the historic 
Smith bouse, was especially renovated 
for its new function. The H. B. Smith 
house is a unique relic of the country 
homes on the outskirts of Montreal on 
Mount Royal. It was constructed by 
Mr. Smith on his farm in 18.>o with 
stone walls three feet thick as a protec¬ 
tion against the epidemics of the time. 
The farm was expropriated by the city 
of Montreal on June 13, 1872, at a cost 
of $110,000 to form part of the new 
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Mount Royal Park. In all. sixteen prop¬ 
erties were expropriated and the total 
cost at the time was $789,422.07. 

The Smith house was used as a resi¬ 
dence for superintendents of the park 
until twenty years ago when residences 
were no longer provided and then the 
house was used as a police and first-aid 
station on the mountain. Since 1961. 
other buildings have been opened to 
serve the police and parks maintenance 
crews. After the construction of the 
new police quarters and the new main¬ 
tenance and forestry building in 1962. 
it was decided that the Smith house he 
preserved as a permanent art center 
with exhibition rooms. At the present 
time, only the ground floor has been 
renovated and it has three exhibition 
rooms. The renovations were made by 
the buildings division of the public 
works department. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


The Helen Keller 
Crusade for the 
Blind, sponsored 
by the American 
F o u n d a t i o n for 
Overseas Blind, re¬ 
cently awarded the 
Louis Braille Me¬ 
dallion to Jack Woody, superintendent 
of recreation in Miami Beach. Florida. 
The presentation noted that this is the 
only medallion so created in connec¬ 
tion with the Louis Braille Commemo¬ 
ration and honors Mr. Woody in recog¬ 
nition of the work he has done for the 
blind. In accepting, Mr. Woody de¬ 
clared that originally he was merely 
asked for a meeting place for the blind 
in his community. He observed the 
many needs that could he met. using the 
same meeting day and hours, and then 
undertook to provide what is now a 
wide range of program services to the 
blind. 

Handcrafts (ceramics, mosaic tile 



work, shell and tropic eralt l, music ap 
preciation. choral singing, dancing 
current events discussions, book re 
views- all supervised by trained ree 
reation directors and skilled specialist; 


are but a few of the activities now 
regularly offered each week for the 
blind in Miami Beach. Monthly socials, 
holiday parties, and celebrations, pic¬ 
nics and boat rides with increased re¬ 
quests for additional such programing 
—have seen these handicapped mem¬ 
bers of the community making in¬ 
creased use of the Miami Beach Recrea¬ 
tion Department facilities, almost com¬ 
parable to that of sighted participants. 
Significant has been their theater par¬ 
ties. group attendance at each “Little 
Stage" I community theater I produc¬ 
tion. with an entire performance booked 
solid for the Miami Beach Guild for the 
blind. 

Mr. Woody pledged his department’s 
continuing cooperation on behalf of the 
sightless and handicapped. (Mr. II oody 
and Miami Beach play host to the. 46th 
\ational Recreation Congress in 1964.) 



William H. Shu- 
111 aril has been 
named the director 
of recreation for 
the city of Seattle. 
Washington effec¬ 
tive April 15. Mr. 

Shumard has been 
executive director of program for the 
Oakland, California. Recreation De¬ 
partment for the past five years. Pre¬ 
viously he was Pacific Northwest dis¬ 
trict representative for the National Rec¬ 
reation Association for tw'elve years. The 
Seattle position has been vacant since 
Ben Evans retired about two years ago. 
During the interim, the National Rec¬ 
reation Association conducted a survey 
and a eitv charter revision was approved 
bv the people of Seattle, making it pos¬ 
sible to recruit for this position nation- 
w ide. 


Helen II. Iverson, whose service with 
the Oakland. California, Recreation De¬ 
partment is the longest on record— 
forty-one years and lour months—re¬ 
tired in March. Mrs. Iverson, super- 
\isor of Oakland’s municipal camping 
program and production manager of 
Continued on Page 204 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information, please write directly to source given. 


• Litteral solution. \ new. heavy-duty litter vacuum clean¬ 
er, designed for picking up all kinds of debris, the Clarke 
Litter f ac, picks up a thirty-inch swath of litter, including 
quart milk cartons, all kinds of paper, leaves, grass clippings, 
wood shavings, light metal chips, sand. gra\el, et cetera. It 
is expected to be widely used in playgrounds, stadiums, pic¬ 
nic areas, shopping centers, parking lots, warehouses, termi¬ 
nals. and other heavy traffic areas where litter is a problem. 
The Litter Vat has a three-horsepower Briggs & Stratton 
gasoline engine which powers the unites twelve-inch diame¬ 
ter, nonsparking, aluminum-alloy impeller for unusually 
vigorous suction through the 30 ,, -hy-4" intake. 

Its frame is formed and welded steel equipped with 
chrome-plated steel-tubing handles and plastic handle grips. 
It has two fourteen-inch steel wheels with low'-pressure pneu¬ 
matic tires and a three-inch, ball-hearing, swivel-type front 
caster for easv maneinerabilitv. Ihe cast-aluminum-alloy 
housing is nonsparking and absorbs impact of hard objects. 
Fill er bag is fleece-lined, high-strength cotton filter cloth 
with fifty-inch heavy-dut\ zipper and 11 1 '■> cubic foot capac¬ 
ity. Further information on the Litter I ac may he obtained 
by writing to Clarke Floor Machine Company. Division of 
Studebaker Corporation 30 Fast Clay Avenue. Muskegon. 
Michigan. 

• Thermal balance. Nearly seven hundred heat-removal 
troffers will play an important part in the urtitsttal healing 
and cooling system being installed itt a rrew high school itr 
Kimberly. Wisconsin. This system could be used very effec¬ 
tively in recreation centers and multi-use buildings. These 
recessed fluorescent fixtures will be utilized to provide a 
high classroom illumination level of over 100-foot candles 
and. in addition, they will remove excess room heat so it cart 
eventually be reused. \ majority of the fixtures will be the 



four-lamp type, using four-foot fluorescent tubes in a two- 
foot wide canopy. Tire remainder incorporate two four-foot 
units in a one-foot housing. The heat removal features of 
these Units will keep approximately sixty percent of the total 
fixture heal from entering each classroom. This heat, plus 
that generated by the occupants, will average approximate!) 
eighty degrees, ten degrees greater than the temperature in 
the room itself. Having been drawn into a plenum chamber 
above the room, this warmer air is returned to the heating- 
cooling source for reuse. 

The removal of heat will mean a definite reduction in 
the amount of cooling required ami according to the air- 
conditioning, heating, and ventilating consultant for the 
school, will cut the duct tonnage by ten percent and will in¬ 
crease the coefficient of performance of the heat pump. Fur¬ 


ther. a total reduction of twenty-five percent in fan horse¬ 
power will he achieved. Besides the ventilating properties 
of the troffers, the removal of heat from the fixture will also 
increase lighting efficiency by creating a cooler environment 
for the fluorescent tubes. The Kimberly project will have 
no boiler oi furnace as such; instead, it will use a heat pump, 
a device which converts the heal loss from the air-condition¬ 
ing equipment, exhaust air, and well water into usable en¬ 
ergy in the form of hot water. For further information write 
to Sam K Wilson. Benjamin Division. Thomas Industries, 
207 Broadway. Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

• Cushioned comfort. New 
degrees of comfort, safety, 
and shock protection are pro¬ 
vided by a recently developed 
gymnastic shoe now available 
to teams of all levels, '['lie new 
S-4 Shoe has a molded sole of 
floor-gripping white rubber; 
in add it ion. a protective laver of foam padding is sand- 
wit lied beneath the inner sole. A snow-white cotton-canvas 
top provides both lightweight and dressup appearance. The 
new shoe is available in hard-to-fmd “E” widths. For com¬ 
plete information and special team prices, write to Gymnastic 
Supply Company. Inc.. 230 West Sixth Street. San Pedro. 
California. 

• Sound on the move. A new thirty-watt, mobile public- 
address amplifier that weighs only eleven pounds and fea¬ 
tures an all-transistor design is ideal for use in parks, play¬ 
grounds. picnic areas, on sound trucks, boats, mobile units, 
and automobiles. It will operate from any twelve-volt direct 
current source including a car cigarette-lighter receptacle. 
The unit is ruggedly designed and will maintain its top per¬ 
formance despite rough and long use. Its transistor circuit 
has extremely low battery drain and idling current of only 
one quarter amp. less than that used by a car’s parking lights. 

An AC power supply converter is available for the ampli¬ 
fier which operates on the standard 110-123 volts, 30-60 cy¬ 
cle AC. It weighs twenty-two pounds. Also offered is an 
optional “phono-top” that plays all records up to twelve 
inches at the popular speeds of 33 1 /*, 43, and 73 IIPM. de¬ 
signed for use with the mobile amplifier. It lias a ceramic 
Hipover cartridge with sapphire needles. For full informa 
tion on the A \ 3230M amplifier and other Knight public- 
address equipment, write for the new 1963 General Catalog 
i£220, available from Allied Iiadio Corporation, 100 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago B0. 

• New slotted-angle. easy-to-erect steel framed stands solve 
a seating problem common to many small, low-budget nth 
letic programs. As a rule, conventionally built stands are 
too expensive and time-consuming to build, particularly for 
a "gratis” audience. Standard ten-, twelve- and fifteen-foot 
lengths of AIM Brand framing come premarked for cutting 
in three-inch increments, are aligned through matching slots 
and holes and holted together with nch wrenches. For 
further information, write to Acme Steel Company, 133th 
Street and Perry Avenue, Chicago 27. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

A NEW SERIES of parking-let ]a>out templates 
includes six different plans. The templates are 
suitable for use in plotting many different 
types ol parking arrangements. They are es¬ 
pecially adaptable to the layout of parking 
areas for public buildings. Two templates 
provide for 45-degree parking, two for 60- 
degree, and two for OO-degree. Each permits 
safe, convenient placement of the maximum 
number of cars in any area. Seales are one 
inch to twenty feet and one inch to fifty feet. 
For a free set of template copies, write 
Maintenance Inc., Wooster, Ohio (ask jar T-6). 

A new w ant nutrient with a one hundred- 
percent base of organic pine bark is steam 
impregnated with chemical miero-nutrients 
that assure slower breakdown and steadier, 
more even, feeding action as the bark decom¬ 
poses and becomes humus. Uniform disper¬ 
sion of the plant nutrients prevents an over¬ 
concentration in any one area and protects 
against burning. In addition, the bark’s natu¬ 
ral insulative properties protect plant roots 
against heat, cold, and dryness. Creenlije 
Plant Food is available in three-pound boxes 
and in twenty-five- and fifty-pound bags. Fifty 
pounds will cover up to six thousand square 
feet. For further information, write to Green- 
life Products Company, West Point, Virginia. 

Be seated! A now twelve-page fully illus¬ 
trated catalog on mass seating describes fold¬ 
ing bleachers and folding chair stands, elec¬ 
trically operated mechanical folding bleach¬ 
ers, mobile folding bleachers, forward fold 
gym seats, folding wall seats, steel deck grand¬ 
stands, movable and portable bleachers, divid¬ 
ing curtains, locker benches, golf driving 
range, and basketball backstops. Complete 
architect specifications, capacities, and dimen¬ 
sion charts are included. For your copy, write 
to Seating Division, Berlin Chapman Com¬ 
pany, Berlin, Wisconsin. 

Bad news for rabbits and meadow mice. 
Gardners and park men don’t care to share 
shrubs with our forest friends. To convince 
these small ravagers to stay away, spray with 
Chaperone, a new repellent developed spe¬ 
cifically for this purpose. One application ap¬ 
plied to foliage, twigs, or bark will last three 
to six months and will not wash off with rain 
or snow. Chaperone Rabbit and Deer Repel¬ 
lent comes in a generous giant-size aerosol ean, 
easy to apply. Write to Department R43, 
Sudbury Laboratory, Sudbury, Massachusetts. 

Spare that tree! Protect young trees and 
shrubs from animals, bicycles, lawnmowers 
and garden implements with a newly devel¬ 
oped, rotproof tree guard. Made of poly¬ 
ethylene, the lightweight protector contains 
an impregnated dog repellent to protect both 
tree and the ground around it. The. self- 


standing guard is buckled into place with 
three straps, making it adjustable for various 
tree diameters. Five polyethylene stakes ean 
be individually adjusted along the straps for 
best positioning. For trimming and fertilizing, 
the tree guard may be easily lifted or un¬ 
buckled. The green stakes and white straps 
blend well with the landscape and come in two 
heights, twenty-two and thirty-eight inches. 
Further detailed information may be obtained 
from the II. Talbot Division, Tasol Corpora¬ 
tion, 125 Terrace Drive, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 

The full treatment. A new list of publica¬ 
tions available from the Calcium Chloride In¬ 
stitute contains a brief description of forty-two 
up-to-date information pieces on the use of 
calcium chloride. The information offered in¬ 
cludes up of eleven pieces on snow and ice 
control, twelve on various types of road con¬ 
struction and maintenance with calcium 
chloride, and six on calcium chloride in con¬ 
crete. Still more publications are offered on 
the use of calcium chloride in tire weighting, 
dust control, air-drying refrigeration, fire pro¬ 
tection, and mineral treatment. Order your 
list of publications by writing to the Calcium 
Chloride Institute, 909 Ring Building, Wash¬ 
ington 6, D.C. 

Pure white oak. While most briquets are 
made from mixed hardwoods, Gregory briq¬ 
uets are made of one hundred percent pure 
white oak which has a very high carbon con¬ 
tent and burns with a more intense heat. This 
results in the elimination of almost all wax 
anil gum residue. It also provides a slow, 
steady heat which is highly desirable for char¬ 
coal cooking. Thie company also offers White 
Hickory Smoke Wheels and White Hickory 
Smoke Meal (used to add hickory flavor to 
charcoal cooking), Three-Way Mulch (an or¬ 
ganic, all-purpose plant food supplement), 
Bright Tobacco Stem Meal (plant food sup¬ 
plement which triples in use in dog kennels 
and fowl range areas), Virginia Fire Logs 
(decorative or wood-burning fireplace logs), 
a lightweight, aluminum portable grill lor 
charcoal broiling outdoors, and Plate Mate 
(spun-wire attachment to hold cup or glass). 
For complete information on any of these 
products, write to Colonel Stone Gregory, 
Gregory General Farms, Java, Virginia. 

Special effects. L'nusual designs in east alu¬ 
minum and bronze identification tablets, dedi¬ 
catory plaques, special designs. A complete 
selection of exterior and interior cast alumi¬ 
num and bronze letters. Color catalogue also 
includes new ideas in custom-designed plaques 
for buildings where an unusual effect is de¬ 
sired without the expense of sculpture work. 
The manufacturer has specialized in fine, hand- 
finished castings for over fifty years and is now 
expanding to offer complete design, drafting, 
and sales services. For a copy of this 196.1 
catalogue write to Art in Bronze Division, 
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Wooster Products Inc., Spruce Street, Woos¬ 
ter, Ohio. 

Creative engineering. A complete product 
line of pumps, generators, and agricultural 
sprayers is covered in a netv four-page bulletin 
which illustrates a typical product in each of 
the sixteen lines offered, together with a pic¬ 
torial indication of their many varied applica¬ 
tions in both agriculture and industry-. Bulle¬ 
tin G-62 may be obtained by writing Marlow 
Tumps, Midland Park, New Jersey. 

Fifty strong. Full-size flags of all fifty states 
have been assembled in a single, low-price 
collection ($25 or $.50 a flag). Printed on 
tough, polyethylene plastic, these flags can 
withstand rain, sleet, and snow. Their intri¬ 
cate. fascinating designs also make them ideal 
for indoor displays; for parades; patriotic par¬ 
ties. dances, and fetes; historic celebrations 
and special occasions. 

The history of state flags often reflects early 
state history. For example, the buff back¬ 
ground of the New Jersey banner was derived 
from the Revolutionary W'ar uniforms of tbe 
New Jersey Continental regiments. The Mary¬ 
land flag is one of the oldest in the world. It 
bears the arms of the Cal v ert and Crossland 
families. Calvert was the. family name of the 
lords of Baltimore who founded the state; 
Crossland was the family name of the first 
Lord Baltimore’s mother. Arkansas" flag fea¬ 
tures three blue stars below tbe state name. 
Each star represents one of the three nations 
which have successfully laid claim to Arkan¬ 
sas—Spain, France, and the United States. 

Some state flags reflect poignant stories. 
One of these is the flag of Alaska. It was de¬ 
signed by a thirteen-year-old orphan boy who 
entered a public-school flag design contest 
conducted by the American Legion in 1927. 
Upon winning, he said, “The North Star in 
my design stands for the future state of Alas¬ 
ka.” One of the state flags, Idaho, contains 
nine colors which would test the printing abil¬ 
ity of the most dedicated craftsman. 

If a customer desires to use quantities of a 
single state flag or the flags of only a few 
states, these are also available in lots of fifty 
for the same $25 price. For further informa¬ 
tion write to Midland Plastics Company, 3001 
East 30th Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

A mew concept in physical education, the 
Athlete Builder machine, develops muscles in 
every area of the body on completion of the 
twenty step-by-step basic exercises provided in 
an accompanying manual and presents an en¬ 
joyable, safe, and economical program of 
physical buildup for both young people and 
adults. The machine has four stations: the 
squat platform, the extention bench, the lat 
bar, and the press bench. As many as twenty- 
people can use it in forty-five minute segments 
by rotation at the stations. The machine can 
be folded and stored in a small place. "When 
in use, it can be wheeled into a compact area 
without damage to finished floors. Mainte¬ 
nance problems are eliminated because of its 
durable construction, tough plastic pads, and 
unbreakable parts. Inquiries about the Ath¬ 
lete Builder should lie directed to the Athlete 
Builder Corporation, National Station, Box 
2493, Springfield, Missouri. 


FILMS- 

Let me count the ways. New York City, 
which has been wooed by countless admirers, 
is being courted by the biggest one of them 
all. IF, a tall, slim building with its feet 
planted firmly on Fifth Avenue and its fop 
floating high over Manhattan. It is, of course, 
the tallest building in the world . . . the Em¬ 
pire State Building. The 1,472-foot building 
serenades New York City in an enchanting 
thirteen-and-a-half-minute color movie called, 
appropriately enough, My City. According to 
the opening titles, the film is “produced, di¬ 
rected, written and narrated by the Empire 
State Building.” 

In kaleidoscopic fashion, the Empire. State 
Building surveys the ever-changing patterns 
of New York. Set to a musical score which 
catches the different rhythms of the city, the 
film shows the movement through, over, and 
under the streets. Most of the famous and 
historical spots in New York are shown in 
striking color scenes as the camera roves rest¬ 
lessly back and forth between the two rivers 
which encircle Manhattan, from as far north 
as The Cloisters to as far south as the Statue 
of Liberty. 

The. variety of sounds in New York are 
given poetic visualization in a section of the 
film which contrasts the quiet of the Cloisters 
with the bustle of a Greenwich Village art 
show, the morning sounds of New York’s many 
churches with the noisy blare of nightclubs. 
The film concludes with night scenes of New 
York, catching the glitter of Times Square 
and then the whole sparkling city as viewed 
from the top of the Empire State Building. 

The new 16mm film is available for free 
showings on television and at schools, clubs, 
and lodges from the Institute of Visual Com¬ 
munication, Inc.. 40 East 49th Street. New 
York 17. 

Winter poetry. A new 16mm color motion 
picture for ski experts and tyros alike, Aspen — 
Winter Mood , highlights a winter holiday of 
skiing and relaxation at Colorado’s famous 
Rocky Mountain ski resort. The 28-ininute 
film shows slalom, duwnhill, and jump compe¬ 
titions; ski classes where enthusiasts as young 
as three learn from the experts; and profes¬ 
sional skiers cutting graceful patterns on As¬ 
pen’s snow-coveted slopes. To convey the 
sensation of skiing, many of the scenes were 
actually filmed on skis along the swift, wind¬ 
ing trails and on the two-mile continuous de¬ 
scent. Prints are available from the regional 
libraries of Association Films: Bruad at Elm, 
Ridgefield, New Jersey: 361 Ilillgrove Avenue, 
La Grange, Illinois; 799 Stevenson Street, San 
Francisco: and 1621 Dragon Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

The richt to bear arms. Sports clubs may 
obtain on loan a 16mm movie, The Right to 
Keep and Bear Arms, in color with sound. 
Craig Stevens, TV’s Peter Gunn, lends his 
talents to the film which traces the develop¬ 
ment of and growing interest in the shooting 
sports. Audiences arc shown how the man 
with the rifle (the Kentucky rifle is featured) 
pushed back the wilderness and helped to 
fashion our great American heritage. The film 
is available from the National Rifle Associa¬ 
tion, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W.. Wash¬ 
ington 6, D.C. 


LOW-COST AIDS- 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 

• 

Fun and service. The enthusiastic response 
to the Trick or Treat for UNICEF Halloween 
program by young people of high-school and 
college age has led to the formation of YOU— 
Youth Out for UNICEF—under the auspices 
of the United States Committee for UNICEF. 
YOU offers students many opportunities to 
assist the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
Through programs of education and commu¬ 
nity service, YOU members learn about the 
work of the Children’s Fund and the great 
needs it is helping 115 governments to meet. 

The films and filmstrips of the U.S. Com¬ 
mittee form a good basis for programs. Inter¬ 
national festivals, fashion shows, dinners, 
dances, and hobby and handcraft exhibitions 
are a few of the activities undertaken by YOU 
members. From the U.S. Committee they may 
obtain for $5.00 a set of thirty colored slides 
with n script to set the. stage for a discussion 
of the needs of children throughout the world. 
Money may be raised by penny admission 
charges and by service projects such as car 
washing, baby sitting, dog walking, tutoring, 
and tbe sale of UNICEF greeting cards. 

The U.S. Committee has educational and 
promotional brochures which are free on re¬ 
quest. Its six Hi Neighbor books carry stories 
about how children live in some of the coun¬ 
tries receiving UNICEF assistance and give 
ideas for costumes, games, and dances, as well 
as recipes. Each book is supplemented by a 
recording with songs and dances from the 
countries covered in the book. For further in¬ 
formation, write the U.S. Committee for UNI¬ 
CEF, United Nations, New York. 

• 

Deposit or no deposit . . . save that bottle, 
be il a glass cider jug, pickle jar. or cold- 
cream container, for attractive glasscraft proj¬ 
ects. A glass hobby contest sponsored by the 
Class Bottle Blowers Association resulted in 
more than 550 entries. The prize-winning ideas 
are included in a pamphlet. How To Make 
Useful Articles for the Home from Glass Bot¬ 
tles, which supplies directions for such proj¬ 
ects as a sewing shelf ( cheese jars), salt and 
pepper shakers (shampoo bottle), terrarium 
(pickled herring jar), tobacco humidor (Ma¬ 
son jar), and teddy hear bank (syrup jar). 
Available for $.25 from Sportshelf, P.O. Box 
634, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

• 

Do’s, don’ts, and nevers. A boon companion 
for the ever-growing tide of recreation mari¬ 
ners, Outboard Boating Skills, a furty-eight- 
page manual, covers everything from care of 
boats and motors to trailer boating and the 
weather... and what to do about it. The man¬ 
ual contains common-sense pointers as well as 
technical know-how and explores the many 
activities that ean be combined with boating: 
camping, water skiing, hunting and fishing, 
mass cruises. This is a good basic resource for 
your family boating program and clubs. Avail¬ 
able for $.25 from Evinrude Motors, 4143 N. 
27th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin, or 
Ev inrude dealers. (F.vinrude also offers a free 
book on water skiing.) 
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R FOR THE ILL & HANDICAPPED 

MORTCN THOMPSON, Ed.D. 


-I* The Sewall Rehabilitation Center, 
operated by the Denver. Colorado. So¬ 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 
has initialed an unusual pilot program 
for children with asthma and other pul¬ 
monary conditions. I nder the pro¬ 
gram. complete physical conditioning 
is conducted in a recreation situation, 
including breathing exercises, gymnas¬ 
tics. judo, and boxing. Though the ac¬ 
tivities are performed in a group, each 
child competes with himself rather than 
with the group and the activ ities are 
tailored to individual capacities. Judo 
and boxing activities have proven es¬ 
pecially useful and popular as they help 
to overcome feelings of inferiority de¬ 
veloping from weakness and lack of 
physical development. 

Pleasures of progress include fre¬ 
quency of respirator) attacks, how the 
child sleeps, how well home instructions 
are carried out. how well the child par¬ 
ticipates in the group, and impressions 
of progress physically and psyehologi 
eally. There is a graded activities chart 
for muscle-huilding activities, on which 
the child's progress in tolerance of 
physical exertion is recorded. There is 
an initial description of deformities and 
recording of outstanding weakness. 
This is checked against a final descrip¬ 
tion and muscle examination. 

The program consists of twice-week¬ 
ly sessions over a nine-month period 
and is open to children with various 
types of respiratory conditions, cystic 
fibrosis, asthma, and emphysema. They 
must have the permission of their phy¬ 
sician to participate, w itli a brief medi¬ 
cal history, diagnosis, and treatment, 
together with identifying information. 
Reports on the child’s progress are sent 
to the physician regularly at three- 
month intervals. 

Impetus for the program came from 
the success of similar projects at King’s 
College, London, and in Charleston, 
West Virginia. In addition to Sewell, 
forty other centers is this country are 
now undertaking similar programs.— 
From Chronic "Newsletter. December, 
1962. 

-I- Meyer Screiber, director of group 
work, recreation, and camping for the 
Association for the Help of Retarded 
Children, 201) Park Avenue South, New 


Dr. Thompson is acting director of the 
National Recreation Association Con 
suiting Service on Recreation for the III 
arid Handicapped. 


\ orb 3, reports that the following ma¬ 
terials are available from his agency: 

• Proceedings. Settmtl Annual Institute 
on Group II 'irh and Recreation with 
the Mentally R< larded C$1.001. 

• Proceedings , First Annual Institute 
on Camping it ilh tin Mentally Retarded 
($ 1 , 001 . 

• The Retarded Child Coes to Camp: 
a Cuttle for Parents (free with self-ad¬ 
dressed env elope). 

-I- The 1 nited Hospital Fund of New 
York. 3 Last 51th Street. New York, 
has scheduled a volunteer training 
course in recreation for May 6-!>. 

-I- Fellowships for graduate study in 
therapeutic recreation arc av ailabile for 
the academic year 1063-61. This edu¬ 
cational assistance program adminis¬ 
tered by Comeback Inc. and now in its 
second year, has been established to 
help meet the pressing need for profes¬ 
sionally prepared consultants, research 
workers, administrators, and educators 
in the field of therapeutic recreation. 
Applications will be accepted until Ap¬ 
ril 15. 1063. Application forms can be 
obtained by writing to the following 
colleges and universities: 

Columbia University: Dr. Richard 
C. Kraus, Major Advisor, Recreation 
Curriculum. Interdepartmental Pro¬ 
gram in Rehabilitation Services, Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, 525 
West 120th Street, New York. 

New York University: Dr. Edith 
Rail. Major Advisor, Recreation Cur¬ 
riculum, Department of Health, Physi¬ 
cal Education and Recreation. School 
of Education. New York University. 
Washington Square. New V ork. 
University of Illinois: Charles k 
Rrightbill, Head, Department of Rec¬ 
reation and Municipal Park Adminis¬ 
tration, University of Illinois, l rbana. 
Illinois. 

University of Minnesota: Dr. Fred 
VI. Chapman. Major Advisor, Recrea¬ 
tion Curriculum. Department of Physi¬ 
cal Education and Athletics, University 
of Minnesota. Minneapolis. 

University of North Carolina: Dr. 
Harold Meyer. Chairman. Recreation 
Curriculum. Department of Sociology. 
University of North Carolina. Chapel 
Hill. North Carolina. 

San Francisco State t ollege: Dr. 
John L. Hutchinson, Major Advisor, 
Graduate Program in Recreation Edu¬ 
cation, Recreation Department. San 
Francisco State College, Holloway Ave¬ 
nue. San Francisco, California. 


NO RISK! 



Your Group can raise 
$100 to $2500 in 4 
to 15 Days without 
Risk or Investment 
through Mason’s 
Protected Fund 
Raising Plan 



Thousands of groups throughout the 
country' have successfully conducted fa¬ 
mous MASON PROTECTED FUND-RAISING 

drives, raising money quickly and com- 
pletehj without risk 'or investment . Me 
supply a choice of top-quality mason 
candies, beautifully boxed. At no charge 
to you, each package has an attractive, 
printed band, bearing your organization’s 
name, picture and slogan. We even pre¬ 
pay shipping charges You make a big 
net profit of 66% % (40(i on every box 
that costs you 60c) and you pay nothing 
until after your drive is over. Anything 
remaining unsold may he returned for 
full credit. For complete information 
without obligation, write us or fill in the 
coupon below. 


I Me. George Rausch, Dept.. 730 
j Mason, Box 800, Mineola, N. Y. 

| Gentlemen: Please send me, without ohtiga- 
I fton, information on your Fund Raising Plan. 

I Age 

| Name_(11 under 21 )- 

| Organization.----- 

I Street Address-- 

City-_ s,a,e - 

I Ilow many i nrinl tirs-Phone- 

Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. 1., \.Y. 


April, 1963 
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ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 
CIVILIAN JOBS HAVE 
MANY ADVANTAGES 

• International Travel 

• Living Overseas 

• New Friends 

• Career Development 

Non-routine jobs that appeal 
to the active girl with a flair 
for working with people. If 
you have the appropriate 
background and experience 
plus the imagination to plan 
leisure hour activities for 
others . . . then a civilian 
career with Army Special Serv¬ 
ices is right for you. 

Professional jobs in the fields 
of Recreation Leadership and 
Librarianship are open to 
single girls, minimum age 21. 
College degree or equivalent 
in specialized experience are 
basic requirements. 

FOR INFORMATIONAL BROCHURE WRITE: 

SPECIAL SERVICES 
RECRUITMENT SECTION, IRCB 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WASHINGTON 25, 0. C. (G-63) 


A Reporter’s Notebook 

Continued from Page 199 


the Children’s Christmas Pageant, 
joined the department in October 1921. 
Her co-workers honored her with a 
city-wide ‘‘Helen Hopkins Iverson 
Night' celebration and program. 

Raymond Forsberg, director of rec¬ 
reation in Waterloo. Iowa, was recent¬ 
ly awarded the “Service to Mankind 
Award" presented annually by the 
Waterloo-Cedar Falls Sertoma Club. 
Mr. Forsberg lias also won the Ser- 
toma’s Club’s district "Service to Man¬ 
kind Award.’ which includes all of the 
clubs in Iowa. 


I)r. Paul E. Klopsteg lias received the 
Larry C. WhifTen Memorial Award for 
his outstanding contribution to the fur¬ 
therance and promotion of archery in 
the United States. Dr. Klopsteg, of Glen¬ 
view, Illinois, is the third recipient of 
the award. Dr. Klopsteg. formerly a di¬ 
rector of research at Northwestern 
Technological Institute, is one of Amer¬ 
ica’s outstanding scientists. He served 
as a consultant to the government dur¬ 
ing World War II and has received nu¬ 
merous honors and recognitions for his 
public service. His avocation is archery, 
and he was awarded the Compton Medal 
of Honor last year by the National Field 
Archery Association. 

From 1929 through 1943, Dr. Klop¬ 
steg contributed many scientific articles 
on archery and on research of bow de¬ 
sign. Notable contributions include 
Turkish Archery and the Composite 
Boiv in 1917. In the same year, he co- 
authored Archery and the Technical 
Side with C. N. Hickman and Forrest 
Nagler. Proceeds from the sale of the 
latter publication were assigned by the 
authors to the National Field Archery 
Association and the National Archery 
Association for the promotion and bene¬ 
fit of the sport of archery. 


IN MEMORIAM 


• Don Sharp, chief of recreation at the 
Fort Lyon. Colorado. Veterans Admin¬ 
istration Hospital, died in March at the 


age of thirty-nine. Before settling in 
Colorado in 1958. Mr. Sharp had been 
chief of recreation at the Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. Veterans Administration 
Hospital for nine years. 

• Beecher Bowdish. who devoted his 
entire career to the New Jersey Audu¬ 
bon Society, died in February one week 
before his ninety-first birthday. Mr. 
Bowdish was a noted bird bander; 
when be stopped banding in December 
1958, he had been pursuing this ac¬ 
tivity for forty-live years. A militant 
fighter for conservation legislation, he 
once said that it took ten years to obtain 
legislation to protect the bobolink as 
a songbird. The society’s first bill in 
the New Jersey State Legislature was 
defeated in 1915. enacted in 1921, re¬ 
pealed in 1922, and re-enacted in 1925. 
He also inspired Audubon members in 
efforts to protect nesting cliff swallows, 
to win enactment of legislation desig¬ 
nating the goldfinch as the New Jersey 
state bird, to prohibit commercial gath¬ 
ering of bittersweet, to oppose a shoot¬ 
ing season on mourning doves, and he 
led the society in its successful fight 
against the Passaic Valley Flood Con¬ 
trol Commission’s proposal to flood 
Troy Meadows. 

• Bert Swenson, retired superintend¬ 
ent of recreation in Stockton, Cali¬ 
fornia. died in February at the. age of 
seventy-seven. During bis thirty-six 
year career, he helped make Stockton’s 
recreation program one of California’s 
best. When he came to Stockton in 1918 
as superintendent of playgrounds, the 
city had a four-year-old playground de¬ 
partment but larked swimming pools, 
public golf courses, softball diamonds, 
spacious parks, and much in the way of 
an organized program;. Under Mr. 
Swenson's direction, all that was 
changed, lie and his wife dedicated 
their lives to make Stockton’s recrea¬ 
tion and youtli programs outstanding. 
Perhaps his best-known achievement 
was the establishment of the family 
summer camp at Siher Lake in 1922. 
It has enabled thousands of families to 
enjoy vacationing in the high Sierras 
at modest cost. Swenson Park, a 180- 
acre area which includes an eighteen- 
hole golf course, was dedicated in honor 
of Mr. Swenson and his wife, Stella, in 
1952. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Day Camp Program Book, Vir¬ 
ginia Musselman. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 378, 
illustrated. $7.95.* 

Here is an activity manual for day- 
camp counselors which will prove to he 
a key resource book for all phases of 
day-camp program development. There 
is a clear formulation of today’s philoso¬ 
phy of day camping, its aims and pur¬ 
pose, and how to achieve them through 
a well-balanced program. This publica¬ 
tion is the first comprehensive analysis 
of day-camp program, 

The author enables the day-camp di¬ 
rector to provide new values especially 
related to day camps. To meet goals and 
enhance the reputation of day camps, a 
random selection of activities and proj¬ 
ects which a day camp requires is 
broadly treated so that a program can 
he planned under whatever auspices the 
camp is administered or wherever the 
camp is located. The section devoted to 
related program includes many exam¬ 
ples and types of activities needed for 
rainy, hot, or humid days. Even the 
more experienced directors and coun¬ 
selors will find many novel ideas and 
apt suggestions on how to pick optimum 
activities for special settings in any lo¬ 
cation. 

Of particular significance is the em¬ 
phasis on the children from fiv e to early 
teens, including youngsters with disabil¬ 
ities as well as special abilities. The sug¬ 
gestions for program activities are sure¬ 
ly consistent with principles of child de¬ 
velopment. The author shows unusual 
ability to present creative activities, 
many of which require little equipment 
—simple crafts, songs and drama, sports 
and games, and new' ideas for space-age 
and for bus travel. 

The chapter on day-camp emergen¬ 
cies shows that the how-to-do in acci¬ 
dents and other emergencies can be 
good activitv for day campers; it em¬ 
phasizes the importance of learning the 
\ alue of prevention and stresses that this 
is a most useful lesson dav campers 
should learn early. Appendices include 
the official day-camp standards of Amer¬ 
ican Camping Association, the health 
and safety check list for dav camps of 
New ^ ork City Department of Health, 
a bibliography of further resources for 
successful day camping and program 
ideas, and a classified index. 

Every chapter of this book empha¬ 
sizes the inestimable value of a day- 
camper’s experience that can be stimu- 

*Available from Recreation Rook Center, 8 
West 8th Street. New York 11. 


lated to develop his full potential. In 
this and other wav s, a day-camper s in¬ 
tellectual. emotional, spiritual, physical, 
and social needs as an individual and as 
a young citizen w ill he met. As a practi¬ 
cal guide this i- a valuable contribution 
to day camping and all people involved 
in day-camp program development. 
Gretchen 11. Y off a. 

School Dances and Proms, Marietta 
Abell and Agnes J. Anderson. T. S. 
Denison and Company, 321 Fifth Ave¬ 
nue South, Minneapolis 15. Pp. 362. 
$3.95. 

The newest thing about this book is 
its cover! The various party ami prom 
plans in it have been reprinted from 
some older collection dating from the 
late ’20’s or early ’30’s to the late ’40’s. 
Current: famous movies stars in one of 
the parties inelude Clara How, Shirley 
Temple, and Charlie Chaplin! Refer¬ 
ences in this book have not been 
checked, unfortunately', nor has it been 
proof-read very earefully. Authors’ 
names, and in too many instances their 
addresses, are either inaccurate or mis¬ 
spelled. Therefore, other inaccuracies 
are bound to follow, t Denison has not 
been at 220 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for many years.) Some of the books 
listed were published in the ’30’s, are 
no longer in print. 

It is reallv too bad that the publishers 
did not edit the parties with greater 
care, because many of them are planned 
around good ideas that were probably 
excellent in their day, and might he 
adaptable to today’s idea of what is 
good—even though their factual mate¬ 
ria] is inaccurate. 

Rainy Day Fun for Kids, Claire Cox. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. Pp. 256. $3.95.* 

This book is unusual in that its classi¬ 
fied index is part of its program content. 
For example, one of its chapters asks 
“Which of These Situations Is Nearest 
Yours?” and then lists a number of 
rainy day dilemmas. Under each is a 
listing of appropriate games, stunts, 
crafts, et cetera. Each of these is in¬ 
cluded in the alphabetical description 
or directions in the last 164 pages. A 
long listing of odds and ends having 
play possibilities, and a chapter on 
where to find what make up the remain¬ 
der of the hook. 

Many harrassed mothers, babysitters, 
and leaders will find a number of ideas 
that they can use successfully from 
among the more than five-hundred sug¬ 
gestions. 


IN BRIEF 

Spotlight on Drama in Camp, Bar¬ 
bara II insloir. American Camping As¬ 
sociation, Martinsville, Indiana. Pp. 
25. $.75. Three publications on drama 
have appeared recently in the group 
work field, the present one, Spotlight on 
Drama in Gamps, Stagecrajt for Boys 
Clubs issued by Hoys Clubs of America, 
and Drama Is Recreation issued by the 
National Recreation Association. These 
publications, although designed for spe¬ 
cial purposes, have one thing in com¬ 
mon: they regard drama as an art, how¬ 
ever simple its form, not as a stunt. 

Rarbara \\ inslow examines the for¬ 
mal drama program, creative dramatics, 
dramatic situations, and provides prac¬ 
tical answers. Part II deals with prob¬ 
lems of leadership and equipment costs; 
Part 111 with evaluation; Part IV sup¬ 
plies useful references. Spotlight on 
Drama will cheer the hearts of leaders 
and participants who are looking for a 
sound philosophy for drama in the camp 
program.— Siebolt Friesivyk. 

Flowkrs of Field and Forest, Clar¬ 
ence J. flylander. Macmillan Company , 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Pp, 
231, illustrated. $4.50. A unique 
method of identifying wild flowers 
makes this book interesting for begin¬ 
ners and more experienced naturalists 
alike. We learn that wild flowers have 
“likes” and “dislikes,” and personali¬ 
ties as well. The author takes you from 
the forests of Maine to the dry deserts of 
Southern California and explains why 
the flowers differ in color and structure, 
and so forth. Another excellent addi¬ 
tion to a nature library. 

For the Young Viewer, Ralph Garry, 
F. B.. Rainsberry and Charles Winick, 
Editors, McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42rul 
Street, Neiv York 36. Pp. 131. $5.05. 
This publication describes 425 TV pro¬ 
grams for children presented by 252 TV 
stations. Descriptions cover programs 
of exploration, doing, storytelling, ori¬ 
entation, and multi-purpose programs. 
Guidelines for programing, sources of 
material, and list of stations are in¬ 
cluded. Recreation leaders will not only 
he pleased generally with the types of 
programs described, hut will readily 
see many opportunities for informing 
the public about recreation activities in 
w hich children participate and may par¬ 
ticipate, TV has more than “violence” 
to offer children, as this volume con¬ 
vincingly demonstrates. 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Brief Encounters : n romily Living, Jeon Schick 

G r o:>',man. plov b.hools Association, 41 W. 57th 
St New York ' r. Pp. 67. Paper, $.75. 
family Book of Fun, The, Shirley and Monroe 
i ; o*mon. r"’ eiTticc-Ho 11, Fnglewood Cliffs, N.J, 

Fur* wjth the Kids, Shori Le.vis. Doubledoy, Garden 
Cttv, N.Y, Unpaged. $3.95. 

Safety in Your Home, Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, 

New Rochelle, N.V Pp. 32. Paper, S1.00. 

HEALTH , PHYSICAL FITNESS 

Bosic Facts on the Health and Economic Status of 

Older Americans 1 S7th Congress 1st Session). 

U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington. Pp. 3S. 


ORDER NOW! 

‘"There's Ao Sehool 
Like My Sehool! " 

Bill Horan’s 
Up-lo-the-Minute 
Manual for the 
Cheerleader Sponsor 
Send $2.00 to: BILL HORAN, 
P. O. Box 101 
South Miami, Fla. 


Be Active ond Feel Better, Donold A. and Eleanor 
C. loird. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Pp. 214. $4.95. 

Controlled Exercise for Physical Fitness, J. R. 
Peebler. Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 E. Law¬ 
rence Ave., Springfield, III. Pp. 188. $6.75. 
Evoluotion Process in Health Education, Physical 
Educotion, ond Recreation, The, Marjorie Lat- 
chaw, Carmille Brown. Prentice-Hall, Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 267. $7.65. 

Health in Elementary Schools, Leslie W. Irwon, 
Harold J. Cornacchia, ond Wesley M. Stoton. 

C. V. Mosby, 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 
3, Mo. Pp. 440. $5.90. 

History of Heolth Educotion in the United States, 

A, Richard K. Meons. Lea & Febiger, 600 Wash¬ 
ington Sq.,Philadelphia 6. Pp. 412. $8.50. 
Making of American Physical Educotion, The, Ar¬ 
thur Weston. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 
32nd St., New York 1. Pp. 319. $5.00. 

Multiple Sclerosis —New Hope in an Old Mystery, 
Jules Soltman. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. Paper, $.25. 
Positive Heolth, Joseph Edmundson. Sportshelf, 
P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle. Pp. 198. $5-00. 
Professional Preparation in Health Educotion, 
Physical Educotion, Recreation Educotion. 
Amer. Assoc, for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, 1201 16th St. N.W,, Washington 6, 

D. C. Pp. 159. Paper, $2.00. 

Teaching Aids for Heolth, Physical Educotion ond 
Recreotion, Thomas E. Flanigan. Teaching Aids 
Library, P.O. Box 27, Mokena, III. Pp. 54. Pa¬ 
per, $ 1.50. 


SPORTS, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Activities on P.E. Apparotus, Joseph Edmundson 
and Jock Garstang. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 197. $5.00. 

American Football League < 1962 Official Guide), 
Al Word. Sporting News, 2018 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 66, Mo. Pp. 94. Paper, $1.00. 

Americon Leoguc Story, The, Lee Allen. Hill and 
Wang, HI 5th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 242. 
$5.00. 

Americon Shotgunner, The, Francis E. Sell. Stock- 
pole Co., Telegraph Press Bldg., Cameron & 
Kelker Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. Pp. 301. $6.95. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must he received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted $3.00 the issue in which ad Is desired. 

COPY; Type—or elearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Director of Recreation 
and Parks* Responsibili¬ 
ties include social and phys¬ 
ical recreation programs on 
playgrounds, tolled*, out¬ 
door rinks, school-based 
recreation centers; siiper- 
vision, leadership training 
and minor sport* promo¬ 
tion; park planning and de¬ 
velopment. Quali fictitious : 
in in i m u in requirements, 
bachelor's degree in physi¬ 
cal education/group work 
and recreat ion/general 
arts; two year's graduate 
studies and/or program ad¬ 
ministration experience; 
extensive full-time recrea¬ 
tion experience may he sub¬ 
stituted. Salary range: 
$5,000-$7.200. commensur¬ 
ate with education and ex¬ 
perience qualifications. 
Date of commencement: 
May 1, 1963 preferred; in¬ 
terview arranged on or be¬ 
fore April 1. Apply to Al¬ 
derman J. F. E. White. 
Chairman, Recreation ami 


Parks Committee, City Hall, 
Moncton, N.B., Canada. 

Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $463.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
benefits. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue. Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Assistant Director of 
Recreation for the Town¬ 
ship of Springfield, New 
Jersey. Work as a Program 
Supervisor and Director of 
Leagues. Must supervise 
some activities. Require col¬ 


lege graduate with recrea¬ 
tion major. Salary from 
$5,200 to $5,500 to start. Ap¬ 
ply Edw*. J. Ruby, Director 
of Recreation. Municipal 
Building, Springfield, New 
Jersey. 

Recreation Supervisor I 

--$6,168 - $7,920. Age 25- 
55. Degree in recreation or 
relat€»d field, plus consider¬ 
able experience, including 
supervision in a recrea¬ 
tional activity. Position is 
that of District Supervisor 
in charge of a geographical 
section of the city contain¬ 
ing approximately twenty- 
two square mile* with fifty 
thou*and residents. If a 
challenging career w ith I he 
nation’s fastest growing 
city coupled with the cas¬ 
ual, year-round outdoor 
living of our fabulous “V al¬ 
ley of the Sun" interestsyou, 
apply immediately to Rob¬ 
ert \V. Galloway. Personnel 
Supervisor, 324 West Wash¬ 
ington, Phoenix 3, Arizona. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised he 


Baseball the Mojor League Way, Don Weiskopf. 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St.. New York 10. Pp. 
223. $6.00. 

Inside Big League Boseboll, Roger Kahn. Moc- 
millan, 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 98. 
$1.95. 

Inside Forward (Know the Game—Cooch Yourself 
Series), Walter Winterbottom. Sportshelf, P.O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 32. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Instant Tennis, Dick Brodlee. Devin-Adoir, 23 E. 
26th St., New York 10. Pp. 100. $3.95. 

Official Baseball Rules. Sporting News, St. Louis 
66. Pp. 86. $.50. 

Officio! 1962-63 National Basketboll Association 
Guide. Charles C. Spink, 2018 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 66. Pp. 254. Paper, $1.00. 

Officiol World's Series Records (1903-1962). 
Spdrting News, 2018 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
66, Mo. Pp. 322. Paper, $2.00. 

Teach Yourself Archery, M. E. Richardson. Sport¬ 
shelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N, Y. Pp. 
127. $2.00. 

Tennis Handbook, Bill Murphy ond Chet Murphy, 
Editors. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 
10. Pp. 345. $5.50. 

Trock ond Field Athletics, D. G. A. Lowe. Sport¬ 
shelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle. Pp. 116. 
$3.75. 

Triple-Post Offense, The, Fred "Tex” Winter. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 228. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

Trampoline Tumbling, Larry Griswold. A. S. Barnes, 
II E. 36th St., New York. Pp. 120. $3.50. 

Young Sportsman's Guide to Conoeing, The, Ray¬ 
mond R. Camp. Thomas Nelson, 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. Pp. 96. $2.50. 


Allied Electronics Doto Hondbook (3rd ed.). Nel¬ 
son M. Cooke, Editor. Allied Radio Corp., 100 
N. Western Ave., Chicago 80. Pp. 80. Paper, 
$.35. 

Antony Von Leeuwenhoek ond His ''Little Ani¬ 
mals,” Clifford Dobell, Dover Pub]., 180 Vorick 
St., New York 14. Pp. 435. Paper, $2.25. 

A.R.R.L. Antenna Book. Amer. Radio Relay 
League, West Hartford, Conn. Pp. 318. Paper, 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Boy's Book of Engineering Wonders of the World, 
The, Leonard Bertin. Roy Publ., 30 E. 74th St., 
New York 21. Pp. 144. $3.75. 

Educotors Guide to Free Science Moteriols (3rd ed. 
1962). Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis. Pp. 307. Paper, $7.25. 

First Flight, Lou ond Zeno Shumsky. Funk & Wag- 
noils, 360 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 
147. $2.95. 

Fun-Time Rodio Building, Joseph A. Smith. Chil¬ 
drens Press, Jockson Blvd. & Rocine Ave., Chi¬ 
cago 7. Pp. 63. $2.50.* 

Life of Posteur, The, Rene Vollery-Radot. Dover 
Publ., 180 Vorick St., New York 14. Pp. 484. 
Paper, $2.00. 

* For younger reoders 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


ARTS ond ACTIVITIES, March 1963 
Summer Sculptors, Irving Berg. 

Quick Cloy Cutouts, Edith Brockway. 

Serious in the Service (silk screen posters), 
Alice Ehrlich. 

PARENTS' Mogozine, Moreh 1963 

They All Foil Down, Morvin R. Weisbord. 

A Bridge to the Post (historic places), Edith 
Fisher Hunter. 

Who's Afroid of the Big, Bod Teen-Agers? 

Rachel Bennett, 

SAFETY EDUCATION, February 1963 
Toys in the Clossroom. 

Freak Squeaks of 1962 (offbeat accidents), 
Tom Dodds. 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, February 1963 

Discourse of o ''Sometime” Ploy Director, Lock¬ 
ett Chambers. 

How Many Extrocurriculor Activities Are 
Enough? Horry C. McKown. 

.. March 1963 

The Science Club, Frederick A. Lawrence. 

I Am Working Towards o Photography Club, 
Winifred C. Kaiser. 

Pupils Copitolize on Hobbies, Curn C. Harvey. 
Rx for Tired Club Programs, Devon Davidson. 
TODAY'S HEALTH, March 1963 

They Moke Child's Ploy of Speech Theropy, 

Charles R. Carver. 

To Exercise or Not to Exercise, John J. Lentz. 
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/JUNE 


; NATIONAL 

RECREATION 
MONTH 

&er#eApy/ 


Sponsored by 
NATIONAL 
RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Are you ready 
to go in June? 


SHOWCASE FOR ALL YOUR 
RECREATION PROJECTS 

Geared to every age group 

F»f information, write 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION . 8 W. 8th ST, NEW YORK II. N Y. 


roll it in.... PLAY 

roll it out.. .TUCK IT AWAY 


POWERFUL PATENTED PLUNGER CLEARS 

CLOGGED TOILETS 

in a jiffy! 


Any room can become a game room in seconds wit h the Sico 
Tuck-Away. It rolls and unfolds quickly, safely. Exclusive 
“Floating Fold” enables one person to open or close the 
table in 3 seconds. Full regulation size—yet folds to only 
18" x HO" for storing. USTTA approved for official tourna¬ 
ment play. The Tuck-Away provides an efficient solution 
to the need for leisure time relaxation—in industry, hotels, 
schools, hospitals, and other institutions. Get complete 
information on the Tuck-Away by writing. 


OoOo 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


5215 Eden Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. 106 


Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 


TOILAFLEX 

Toilet [au mat 1 Plunger 


GAME-TIME 
SADDLE MATES 

NOWI Cost in CPiece Aluminum 


THEY RE INDESTRUCTIBLE! 


JSH I DER 


Ordinary plunders don’t seat 
properly. They permit com¬ 
pressed air and water to splash 
back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 
obstruction. 

With “TOILAFLEX”, ex¬ 
pressly designed for toilets, no 
air or water can escape. The 
full pressure plows through the 
clogging mass and swishes it 
_ down. Can't miss! 

• Double cup, double-pressure Get a "TOIMHEX" hr you home too. 

.. . , ... Positive insuronee ogoinst stuffed toilet. 

• Tapered tail gives air-tight fit 

• Designed to flex at any angle 

• Centers, can’t skid around Higher in Canada 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR HARDWARE SUPPLIER 
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Pamphlet Series —The Performing Arts as Recreation 



out of 
the shell 
and on 
its toes 


DANCE IS RECREATION 


This late>t pamphlet in the above serie> is available separately and in sets. 


Order in QUANTITY LOTS 
No. I —MUSIC IS RECREATION 
No. II —DRAMA IS RECREATION 
No. Ill DANCE IS RECREATION 


Your staff 

Advisory committees 
Clubs 


Fund raising 
Publicity 
Education 
Program Planning 


Use v\ ith 


And for 


Your board or commission 
Citizen committees 
Planning groups 


Promotion of bond issues 
Selling recreation 
Training of volunteers 
Telling your stoi \ 


> iirrent prices .- - - - -- . 

Single copies—$1.00 Set of three titles—$2.50 

11 to 24 copies of same title—$.85 each • 25 or more—$.75 
100 or over of same title—$65 per hundred 


■ — ■ ' - ■ i Order from 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


8 Vi est Eighth Street, New ork 11. N. Y. 
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GAME-TIME 
SADDLE MATES 

J *'•■ I *: •' to Piece Aluminum 


1= THEY’RE INDESTRUCTIBLEl 


A WHIMSICAL WORLD OF COLORFUL 
ALUMINUM ANIMALS . . . 

Indestructible, 1 piece oluminum is finished with 
colorful baked epoxy paint to withstand the rough 
and tumble activity of eager youngsters. 

No. 79 Pany $48,50 

Na 175 Donkey $48.50 

Na. 171 Elephant $64.50 

available: Saddle Mates' N a. 172 Hippopotamus $64.50 

wings, portable bases No. 173 Turtle $64.50 

.-round, scaat-a-raund. Na. 174 Pelican $64.50 


Prices F.O.I. Litchfield, Mich. 


All Saddle Mates shown are on 
Game-Time's No. 89 Spring. 


game-time, i nc. 

616 Janesville Road Litchfield, Michigan 

Subsidiary of Simpson Mf g. Compony 
Monufocturers of Imogineered Ployground Equipment 


/JUNE 


: NATIONAL 

RECREATION 
MONTH 

esreeApy/ 


Are yOU ready 
to go in June? 


I FREE TIME I 
mmruiiim 


SHOWCASE FOR ALL YOUR 
RECREATION PROJECTS 

Geared to every age group 

For information, write 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION . J W 8th ST, NEW YORK 11. N Y. 







The FUN of Tennis- Anywhere 



Re-Bound-Net 



• Perfect indoors, it’s silent . . . Perfect outdoors, weatherproof 

• Tennis, baseball, lacrosse, softball, soccer, volleyball 

• Simply tilt the frame to change height or distance of re-bound 
—increase the net tension adjustment for extra speed. 

—Hard or soft rebounds (as short as o' if desired | 

— Deep rebounds (40' plus)—high rebounds (overheads) 
— Perfect returns for volleying (natural volley timing) 

• Play both sides at the same time — double utility; 

• Many game possibilities - with scoring. One ball, 2 players. 

• Small area versatility — 15 x20' provides ample space. 

• Light, portable, rustproof . . . free standing . . . folds flat. 

• 10' high (telescopes to (>% ) ■ ■ • 10' or 20 long units. 


The timing is right — provides a natural game interval. 

Net actually soaks up time — allows a get-ready pause. 

The action of the Ball-llov Re-Bound-Net is in no way similar to, and 
cannot be accurately compared with, the common backboard or wall. I be 
net provides an entirely new bitting experience. The difference is a 
matter of “Timing'’. The Rc-Bound-Net actually lengthens the rebound 
interval by seconds (as compared with a backboard) ■without reducing 
ball velocity. Thus, it provides a “set-up ball” that even a novice can 
stroke consecutively. The return from a backboard or similar bard sur¬ 
face has always been much too soon for anyone hut the skilled player. 
The Re-Bound-Net has overcome this difficulty and made rehound tennis 
practical for players of every skill level. It allows the player to practice 
vigorously and hit hard in a limited space. 

Answersall the objections to backboards — 1/10 the cost. 

by BALL-BOY 






Stroking over the net 


On the Play-fieid 

( Shown with our 'Ready-Net' post unit.) 


Rebound Games 


Instruction, coaching 


On a Rooftop 


1 — 

i 1 


BALL-BOY CO. 

REBOUND-NET 

||^^ a 26 Milburn, Bronxville, N. Y. 

(Designer, Manufacturer, sole Purchasing Source] 

Pos. 

For FAST action — 


1 

■1 

School 


dip this coupon 


j 1 


Street 

City Stote -- 
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The Challenge of Leisure in Old Age (Editorial) . Dr. Janet R. MacLean 213 
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Mnuieipal Sports Programs and Polieies. 214 
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Do's and don'Is for fifty-mile hikers 
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They take an active role in community affairs 

\\ liat Hakes a Good Cnniinniiity Survey—Part I . Merrill !•. krughof] 221 

Pattern for the idea! surrey it hich results in action 

Leisure—the Heart of Living . . Stewart Case 224 

Topic of depth discussion at the 43th Xational Recreation Congress 

State and Loral Developments ...... 

A new look in open-air park shelters 

The Long Trail . 

A hike from end to end on I ermont's 260-nulc footpath 

Floodlighting Solves a Problem ....... 

A :ghl-lighled installations halt a fall-off in participation 

Fund liaising Through Refreshment Operations 

Profits front “fun foods ” enrich programs and budgets 

Career Day 

Use this to recruit for the recreation profession 

Giving Baseball Back to the Boys 

Play that includes all the boys 

Day Camp for the Mentally Retarded 
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Advertising Manager 
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On the Cover 

Ail exquisite fairyland of blossoms 
places an emphatic end to winter. This 
enchanting scene is a part of the dra¬ 
matic spring display in Essex County, 
New Jersey, where twenty-two hundred 
Japanese cherry trees hurst into deli¬ 
cately colorful bloom in Rranch Brook 
J’aik along with two thousand others in 
the county’s other parks. The trees are 
night-lighted after dusk and viewed h\ 
hordes of delighted visitors. The dis¬ 
play was telecast over TV Channel Id 
in April. 

Next Month 

This will he the last issue of Recre¬ 
ation to he published before summer. 
Packed with information, it will include 
the criteria for the new National Rec¬ 
reation Areas System (see Page 211) 
and reports from some of the states on 
their plans and present situation in the 
"Race for Open Space.” Outstanding 
will he "Public Recreation Progress and 
Problems, by Arthur Todd, field direc¬ 
tor of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion, based on an analysis of the annual 
reports of the Association's district rep¬ 
resentatives. There will also be a story 
on community developments in St. Lou¬ 
is; Part II of “What Makes a Good 
Community Survey”; and "A Nation¬ 
wide Testing Program,” a report on the 
AAU Physical Fitness Testing Pro¬ 
gram; while "A Physical Fitness Pilot 
Project will describe the program in 
Huntington. New York, one of eight 
communities designated by President 
Kennedy for experimentation in this 
field. 'I he program is conducted by the 
public recreation department. 

Photo Credits 

Page 219, Dearborn, Michigan. Rec¬ 
reation Department; 227. F. Wilbur 
Seiders, Houston, Texas; 22!!-29. John 
\ ondell. Hadley, Massachusetts; 23.5. 
Ontario Department of Travel and Pub¬ 
licity. Toronto. 



Healthful fun for every age group! 
DIMCO SHUFFLEBOARD 


Children, young people, adults . , . everyone enjoys 
Dimco Shuffleboard for excitement, relaxation and 
wholesome exerclsel Court diagram can easily be laid, 
indoors or outdoors. Famous Dimco equipment, In 
low-price "Sunlife” or premium-quality "Free-Glide" 
lines, comes in sturdy Regulation Sets or Junior Sets 
(2/3 regulation size). 

FREE . . . Court layout plans, game rules, catalog of 
Dimco shuffleboard sets. Write today to: 

DIMCO-GRAY, 205 E. Sixth St., Dayton 2, Ohio 


The PLAYGROUND 
MUSIC TEACHER 

by CARABO-CONE 


RECREATION 0 = 

BOOK CENTER ZZ-ZSf^— 

8West8thStreet 

Hew York 11 x ~ - 

at $5. 

Endorsed by Univ. psychologists. 
Develops child's reading & rhythmic co¬ 
ordination. Published by Harper & Row. 
Lectures, consultations available. For in¬ 
troductory material plus Keyboard Read¬ 
ing Chart send $1 to Cone, Box 356, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


CATALOG! 

48 PAGES. 

Most Complete Source 
ot Gymnasium & Field 
Equipment. 



GYMNAST®, 

EQUIPMENT 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO.. INC. 
250 West Sixth St., San Pedro, Calit. 


FOLDING X 
PEDESTAL TABLES 


Chair Y Direct from factory sav- 

- \ ' '7 Y- ing to Churches, Schools, 

Clubs, Lodges and oil organi¬ 
zations. MONROE 1963 
i Folding Banquet Tobies are 
unmatched for quality, dura- 
Partitians bility, convenience ond hand¬ 

some appearonce. 94 models and sizes for 
every use. Write for prices, catalog. 

FREE-BIG 1963 CATALOG 

Color pictures. Full line MONROE tables, chairs, 
table and chair trucks, platform-risers, port¬ 
able partitions. Write today! 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 


Change of Address 

tf you are planning to move, notify 
ns at least thirty days before the date 
of the issue with which it is to take ef¬ 
fect, if possible, in order to receive 
your magazines without interruption. 
Send both ymir old ami new addresses 
by letter, card or post office form 3575 
to: Subscription Department, Rkckka- 
tio.n Magazine. 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11. \. Y. 


SCOREBOARDS 

for all sports by All-Amencpn 

Schools, parks, major and minor 
league stadiums, coast-to-coast score 
accurately and dependably with 
I AI,L-AMERICANscoreboards. I 
I Models for all indoor and outdoor 
sports available. Custom designs on 
request. For FREK ILLUS¬ 
TRATED CATALOG and prices at I 
no obligation contact: 

All-American Seri ice Desk 

I general indicator 
■ corporation 

271 MADISON AVENUF NEW YORK 16 


RYAN S H. 6 l R. 

DRY LINE MARKERS 

\ ALSO POWER DRIVEN AUTOLINE 

From 20# to 100# Capacity 

“ACE MODEL SHOWN” 


Fore* Feed — tnstant 
Shutoff —- 50 lbs. Co- 
pocily. 

Shoker in Hopper for 
Constont Flow. 


SAVES TIME AND 

_ MATERIAL 

Send fo Dept. R for booklet on other 4 models. 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
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London is both historic and lovely 


Just imagine this! 

A real-life cruise 


around the world 
for you in 1963 

Now you can travel completely around the 
world with a group of people who will share 
your interests and fun—people you’ll really 
like. You'll share the excitement of traveling 
on a fine cruise ship, reserved deluxe buses, 
modern let plants. You can enjoy meeting 
wilh other youth workers in foreign lands, 
see important people and places on five con¬ 
tinents. Best of all, you can do all this at 
a price far below usual for a tour this ex¬ 
tensive. 

You can sail either late-June or early Octo¬ 
ber fiom America s West Coast and, as you 
enjoy the sunny days at sea, look forward to 
Honolulu, the Fiji’s. Australia, Ceylon. Aden 
and many other wonderful lands. When you 
arrive in Europe, your own bus and courier 
will be waiting to take you through the beau¬ 
tiful countryside to many famous cities. In 
December your final adventure will be a iet 
flight across the Atlantic to New York. Col¬ 
lege credit may he earned during summer 
tour; also summer route may vary slightly. 
How can these tours offer all this at a far- 
below-usual cost? (Minimum tour cost just 
$1475.) We do it by traveling outside the busy 
tourist season, when prices are lower. We 
take advantage of lower rates to groups. We 
work with expert travel planners, who know 
how to save your money and still ohfain 
Quality in transportation and accommoda¬ 
tions. 

Your place on the 1&63 Round-the-World tour 
is waiting. It can be the trip you’ve dreamed 
of—fun, new friends, time to sightsee and 
learn, to rest and to play. 

Write Now For Free Tour Brochure 


Mary & Howard Galloway Dept. R 
Dept R, Camping Magazine 
1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Please send Round-the-World Tour 
data, without obligation. 

Name .... 


Street 


City. 

June Sailing □ Oct. Sailing □ 


LETTERS 


Appreciation 
from Down Under 

Sirs: 

Our Australian local government 
concept of recreation facilities is on a 
somewhat different plane than the aeti\ i- 
ties generally covered in your magazine 
lint 1 do find there rjuite a lot of inter¬ 
est to me personally. As engineer to the 
city of HIue Mountains (whose area 
covers nearly six hundred square miles), 
a well-known tourist area to the west 
of Sydney. 1 frequently find references 
to developments which I feel could he 
used with advantage in this country. 
In fact. 1 feel that there should be many 
more of our local government engineers 
interested in the information which you 
publish, and I am suggesting, through 
an engineering news column which I 
erlit. that they should consider joining 
the National Recreation Association. 

One column in your magazine which 
particularly interests me is “Market 
News.’ and there are mam items there 
which are completely unknown in this 
country and which I am sure would find 
a ready market here if available. 

John Yeaman. B.E.. M.I.E. (Aust.). 

City Engineer, Blue Mountains. Ktt- 

loomha. lX.S.W.. Australia. 

Ill 1 tic 

Sirs: 

A copy of your March 1963 issue 
has reached my desk for reference. This 
issue, the first one 1 have read, was 
given me by Cliarlottesy ille’s recreation 
director. 1 have read your publication 
yvith great interest and the articles and 
features proved most enjoyable. Hay ing 
eondui ted a teen record hop-danee on 
a weekly basis for the past two and a 
half y ears, in cooperation with our local 
leereation director. Van Crow, I doubly 
valued your magazine. 1 look forward 
to reading future issues. 

Ron Grant. Public Relations, Radio 
Station WHS’A. Charlottesville, 

J iryinia. 

Skiiiifj on a Nutshell 

• s irs: 

Our city recreation department con¬ 
ducts an annual ski school and yve have 
developed a very acceptable substitute 
for snow. Me have constructed a small 
hill in our city park and covered the 
entire area yyith twelve to fourteen 


inches of English yvalnut shells, which 
we can acquire locally. The results are 
amazing! The shells produce a condition 
excellent for beginners, although it is 
slightly slower than snow. This is an 
advantage in teaching skiing. Some of 
the advantages of “yvalnut-shell snoyv” 
are: 

• Wind and rain do not affect the shells. 

• The shells are clean and easy to yvork 
w ith. 

• The shells are not sharp or hard to 
fall on as they are used in yery small 
|'articles). 

In our locality, yvalnut shells are very 
inexpensiy'e, $2.00 for all you can haul 
ayyay in a truck, six to eight yards per 
load. They in no way harm the bottoms 
of the skis and skiing can he taught all 
year round. Plans are already being 
developed for a higher, longer, steeper 
slope for intermediate skiers. 

Hal Spencer. Direelor of Recreation 

and Barks, WBlows, California. 

Gymnastic Service 

Sirs: 

The Midyvest Gymnastic Association, 
nnyv in its twelfth year, is a service 
organization assisting in the conduct of 
gymnastic meets, such as the Annual 
Midyvest Open Championships, the Cen¬ 
tral Junior and Senior AAU gymnastic 
championships, and a developmental 
meet for hoys and girls. It has been 
instrumental in promoting a summer 
gymnastic clinic. The MCA gathers 
gymnastic neyvs from all organizations 
conducting gymnastic programs, such 
as high schools, colleges, and universi¬ 
ties. N MCA's, recreation centers, sokols, 
turners, and private clubs, and edits the 
material quarterly for circulation. Re¬ 
cently, the MCA inaugurated another 
service, one yve believe will he of merit 
to the lay teacher or persons interested 
in begi lining a gymnastic program in 
their community. The MCA is prepared 
to bring a program of films, demon¬ 
strations, and prominent personalities 
to any community, upon request, to 
entertain, instruct, and inform audi¬ 
ences about gymnastics ... at any level. 
For further information please yvrite to 
the MCA. 

Bon Boiil, President, Midwest Gym¬ 
nastic Association, Department of Parks 
and Recreation. 1B02 Maple Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


If one advances confidently in the direction of his dreams and endeavors 
to live the life which he has imagined, he will meet with a success unexpected 
in common hours. ... If you have built castles in the air, your work need not 
be lost; that is yvhere they should be. Now put the foundations under them. 

—Henry David Thoreau 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


► Criteria for the establishment of a 
system of National Recreation Areas 
throughout the United States has just 
been set up hy President Kennedy’s Rec¬ 
reation Advisory Council. Joseph Pren- 
dergast, executive directoi of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, has long 
urged this step and has addressed Con¬ 
gressional hearings in its favor. The cri¬ 
teria will be published in the June issue 
of Recreation. 

► Elderly citizens of our nation. In 
his Message to the 88th Congress, Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy pointed out that never be¬ 
fore in our history have we had so many 
elderly citizens. “There aie present to¬ 
day in our population 17,500.000 aged 
sixty-five or over, nearly a tenth of our 
population—and their number increases 
hy one thousand every day,” he told 
Congressmen. “By 1980, they will num¬ 
ber nearly twenty-five million. Today 
there are already twenty-five million 
people aged sixty and over, nearly six 
million aged seventy-five and over, and 
more than ten thousand over the age of 
one hundred. These figures reflect a pro¬ 
found change in the composition of our 
population.” 

And he added, “The heart of our pro¬ 
gram for the elderly must be opportu¬ 
nity for and actual service to our older 
citizens in their home communities. The 
loneliness or apathy which exists among 
many of oui aged is heightened by the 
wall of inertia which often exists be¬ 
tween them and their community. 

“We must remove this wall by planned, 
comprehensive action to stimulate or 
provide not only opportunities for em¬ 
ployment and community services by 
our older citizens but the full range of 
the various facilities and services which 
aged individuals need for comfortable 
and meaningful life.” 

The bills affecting older persons, in¬ 
troduced to the Congress in January 
1963, were: Federal Organization and 
Aid to the Stales, Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement, Health Care, Vet¬ 
erans Pensions, Tax Benefits, Housing, 
and Employment. 

► Need for expanded services. “The 
rapid increase of urbanization and its 
effect upon family living underscores 
the need for expanded and improved 
recreation services and other activities 
to help children use their leisure time 
profitably and productively,” stated 
John H. Fischer, president of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in his ad¬ 
dress at the Spring Meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Social Work Assembly in New 
York. “One valuable aspect of recrea¬ 
tion services often overlooked is that 


they place young people in situations 
where they can make choices of their 
own and engage in voluntary commit¬ 
ment to worthwhile organizations, ac¬ 
idities, and causes. As supplements to 
schools, churches, and families, such or¬ 
ganizations are an essential part of mod¬ 
ern life and should be supported, staffed, 
and financed at levels that will lead to 
the highest possible accomplishments.” 

In discussing the responsibilities of 
the school, he says, “The school has its 
part to play in teaching the arts by 
which we live, the mastery of tools and 
techniques for controlling, shaping, and 
using the physical environment. . . . No 
list of the school’s proper functions is 
complete if it does not include the fine 
arts. Developing the aesthetic capabili¬ 
ties of children and teaching them to ap¬ 
preciate beauty in music, the drama, the 
dance, the plastic and the graphic arts is 
as fundamental as any of the other sub¬ 
jects to which that honored adjective is 
customarily applied.” 

► A CUT IN THE BUDGET of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior of almost $93,000,- 
000. or nine percent, was made by the 
House Appropriations Committee dur¬ 
ing the last week in March. T he depart¬ 
ment had requested a thirteen percent 
increase. Considering the final supple¬ 
mental appropriatia for 1963, the in¬ 
crease represents slightly over $9,000,- 
000. Among other items completely cut 
out was a $2,000,000 request for the ac¬ 
quisition of land for the new Cape Cod 
Seashore park. No funds were approved 


by the committee for this acquisition. 
The committee did allow more funds 
than originally requested for camping 
and picnicking facilities in the National 
Parks. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
had requested $2,162,000 and received 
approval for almost $1,900,000. The 
Bureau had anticipated that the field of¬ 
fices would staff about twenty-five peo¬ 
ple; this would be cut to ten staff mem¬ 
bers. 

► The spring-summer exodus from 
homesite to campsite is near and the 
Department of the Interior again is pre¬ 
pared to offer a bargain for the season. 
Through its National Park System, the 
department has available—for the price 
of “pioneer spirit”—25,253 camping 
sites or spaces spread throughout sixty- 
nine units. Conrad L, Wirtli, director of 
the department’s National Park Service, 
noted that each year the number of 
camp-use days increases considerably— 
6.016.030 were recorded in 1962, a gain 
of fourteen percent from the 1961 total 
—and forecasts for 1963 indicate yet 
another peak year. 

► Additions to the National Park Sys¬ 
tem of seven seacoast, desert, lake, and 
river areas in five states has been urged 
by the Advisory Board on National 
Parks. Of the scenic and historic areas 
recommended hy the eleven-man hoard 
at its Washington meeting, three would 
provide new and varied outdoor recre¬ 
ation areas to large metropolitan popu- 


fonqAQAdJjiiiaL Ss&hsmhiL 


Bill* 

House 

Senate 

Youth Conservation Corps (H.R. 3688, S. 1): Es¬ 
tablishes a Youth Conservation Corps and a local-area 
Youth Employment Program to train and employ un- 

R 

P 

employed youth. 

National Wilderness System (H.R. 930, S. 4): Es¬ 
tablishes a national wilderness preserv ation system and 
places 6.800.000 acres of national forest in the wilder- 

C 

F 

ness system. 

Land and Water Conservation (H.R. 3846, S. 
859): Provides for a land and water conservation fund 
to finance planning, acquisition, and development of 
state and federal outdoor recreation facilities. 

c 

C 

National Service Corps (H.R. 5625, S. 1321): Pro¬ 
vides a National Service Corps to strengthen commu¬ 
nity service programs in the United States. 

C 

c 

* C ■' in committee R: reported R: passed F : floor 
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latiuns in and around California, .Min¬ 
nesota, and tlie District of Columbia. 
They include: Channel Islands National 
Park, off the Southern California coast; 
Great Falls Park, on the Viiginia shore 
of the Potomac; Abo-Quarai National 
.Monuments, New Mexico; seven Santa 
Fe Trail Sites, from Missouri to New 
Mexico; Voyageurs National Park, 
a peninsula on the U.S.-Canada border 
in Minnesota; Great Salt Lake Na¬ 
tional Monument, Utah; John Muir 
Historic Site, California. 

k The Natural Resources and Power 
Sub-Committee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations will examine 
and hold wide-ranging public hearings 
concerning the nation’s water pollution 
control problems, according to a report 
by its chairman, Congressman Robert 
E. Jones. The Chairman of the Full 
Committee on Government Operations 
is Congressman William L. Dawson. 
The subcommittee’s hearings will begin 
in Washington about mid-Mav and 
thereafter the subeommitlee will con¬ 
duct field inspections, as well as addi¬ 
tional public bearings, in various parts 
of the country to examine the water 
pollution control problems of particular 
river basins. 

Chairman Jones staled: “The dimin¬ 
ishing quality of America’s water sup¬ 
ply in one of the most urgent problems 
facing our country today. The subcom¬ 
mittee’s hearings will therefore focus 
oil what can be. done to improve our 
techniques for preventing and control¬ 
ling water pollution to meet all the 
nation’s operating needs—domestic, 
municipal, industrial, agricultural, rec¬ 
reational, conservation of fish and wild¬ 
life. and other essential water needs.” 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
-IMPORTANT NOTICE- 

► Wanted for the Publications Display 
at the 45th National Recreation Con¬ 
gress. St. Louis, September 29 to Oct¬ 
ober 4: Copies of vour annual reports, 
newsletters and bulletins, or other reg¬ 
ular publications, to be exhibited, and 
used as give-aways where possible. 
These should be mailed to St. Louis to 
arrive not earlier than September l<i. 
not later than September 26. Address 
to: Exhibit Area, 45th National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress, Chase-Park Plaza. St. 
Louis. Missouri. Care of Dorothy 
Donaldson. 

► S. 0. S. Recreation magazine would 
like to have stories about your suc¬ 
cessful surfacing of recreation areas 
and /or any experimentation along these 
lines (see “Is Your Playgrountl Surfac¬ 
ing Safe?” by George Butler. Recrea¬ 
tion. April 1963). Also photographs 


and descriptions of new recreation 
buildings. Information about any new 
materials used in construction or any 
unique or ultra-modern features of the 
finished facility. (If you sent material 
on your building to Mr. Butler before 
his retirement, don’t repeat. Ilis files 
are at our disposal). 

► Brotherhood on the Playground is 
the title of an editorial in The Daily 
Journal of Elizabeth, New Jersey, which 
suvs: “Mayor Biertuempfel in defend¬ 
ing a proposal for the use of a bit of 
land in (the city of] Union as a play¬ 
ground may have tapped the paramount 
purpose for setting aside places for 
children to congregate—real brother¬ 
hood. 

“Residents of the area had objected 
by voice and by petition with all the 
reasons common to municipal proceed¬ 
ings—the children are noisy, properly 
values would be impaired, it isn’t 
needed ‘in this neighborhood/ 

"Doubtless those are valid to the ob¬ 
jectors, even in Union where all the 
green places have not disappeared and 
where, most families have a few feet of 
ground at their disposal.” Mayor Bier¬ 
tuempfel delved much deeper, however. 

1 hese people,’ he said, 'do not ha\e 
the proper concept of what a play¬ 
ground is and the value of children 
getting together. The plaj ground is the 
first step in getting rid of bigotry.’ ” 

► No comic books were disapproved in 
1902, according to the Comics Mag¬ 
azine Association of America, in its 
April ’03 C.M.A.A. Newsletter. For 
the eighth consecutive year, since the 
Comics’ Code became operative, the Na¬ 
tional Office for Decent Literature in 
1962 listed no comics magazine titles as 
"disapproved for youth.” One hundred 
and lorty-lwo titles were listed as “ac¬ 
ceptable comics.” The NODL consid¬ 
ers publications objectionable which: 
glorify crime or the criminal; describe 
in detail ways to commit criminal acts; 
hold lawful authority in disrespect; 
portray sex facts offensively; feature in¬ 
decent, lewd, or suggestive photographs 
or illustrations; carry offensive or 
harmful advertising, use blasphemous, 
profane, or obscene speech indiscrim¬ 
inately and repeatedly; hold up to 
ridicule any national, religious, or ra¬ 
cial group. It is estimated that fifty mil¬ 
lion Americans—children and adults— 
read comic books. 

► A brochure on “The Plight of Migra¬ 
tory Farm Worker Families” and some 
of the legislation for migrant welfare 
which is pending is being distributed 
by the Friends Social Order Commit¬ 
tee, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania. Passage of the National 
Service Corps Act (see “ Congressional 


Scorecard ”) will be helpful to this, 
group. (For jurther injormation on the 
plight of migratory workers and their 
children, see “Letters” to the editor, 
Recreation, November 1962.) 


Coming Events 

The 18th Annual Meeting, Soil 
Conservation Society of Amer¬ 
ica, Utah State University, Logan. 
Utah, August 25-28. For details, write, 
to society at 7515 N.E. Ankeny Road, 
Ankeny, Iowa. 

Fifth Perry-Maiisfiehl Dance 
Seminar, Steamboat Springs , Colo¬ 
rado. August 21-25. For teachers and 
students over sixteen years. The 
§75.00 fee includes instruction, room 
and board, swimming in Steamboat 
Springs hot mineral pool. 

The 18th National Convention, 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League, The 9th Arts Council 
Conference, Sheraton-Palace Ho¬ 
tel , San Francisco. June 19-22. For 
details write to the League, Sym¬ 
phony Hill, P.O. Box 66, Vienna, 
Virginia. 

World Recreation Congress, Ky¬ 
oto, Japan , October 2-7, 1964. For 
details about the Internationa] Rec¬ 
reation Charter Flight to Japan, write 
toTravel Division, International Rec¬ 
reation Association, Room 912. 345 
East 46lh Street, New York 17. 

The 91st Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Associ¬ 
ation, Municipal Auditorium, Kan¬ 
sas City, Missouri, November 11-15. 
For further information write to 
Scldess and Company, 59 East 54th 
Street, New York 22, (attention 
George Scldess). 

Aquatic leadership workshop, 

August 18-24, will be offered co¬ 
operatively by Indiana University, 
the American Red Cross, and the 
American Association of Health. 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
at the university at Bloomington. 
This workshop will provide a review 
of the water safety and first aid in¬ 
structor training in addition to the 
following specialized program con¬ 
tent: skin and scuba diving, water 
skiing, small craft including power 
boat safety, sailing, and water safety 
seminar (including special-interest 
areas scheduled during the evenings 
to met the participants’ needs). For 
additional information write to Dr. 
Ben F, Scherer, De partment of 
Health and Safety, School of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Indiana. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


The CHALLENGE of LEISURE in OLD AGE 

As Senior Citizen Month rolls around again , 
the recreation leader should take stock 
of his responsibility Lo this group 


Janet R. MacLean 

F or centuries, the welfare of the eld¬ 
erly was principally a family aifair 
and an individual responsibility. To¬ 
day. social, economic, technological, 
and scientific developments have cre¬ 
ated changes which have focused dra¬ 
matic attention on acute problems of 
the aging in our country. In the general 
pattern of socio-economic and cultural change affecting the 
aging, recreation assumes an ever-increasing position of im¬ 
portance to the individual and to society. Not only to live, 
hut to live fully may he the test of our civilization. To have 
years added to our lives without adequate provision or edu¬ 
cation for zestful living in those years can spell tragedy for 
a growing segment of our population. 

What do we know about these aging individuals? Why 
should they be a concern for the recreation profession? First, 
they are with us—and in numbers —over sixteen million to¬ 
day—a possibility of double that number in the year 2000. 
Present estimates report one thousand persons reaching the 
age of sixty-five every day. A rise in the standard of living 
and an accompanying decrease in the mortality rate have 
combined to add years to normal life expectancy at birth. 
With more persons w ho can expect to live more vears. comes 
the challenge to make those years meaningful and satisfying. 

What do we know about this age group? There is no sin¬ 
gle prototype physically, mentally, or emotionally. There 
are some generalizations we can make, however. 

The average person in retirement today is in better physi¬ 
cal condition than the average retiree years ago. He has 
greater capacity for enjoying physical activity and needs 
opportunity for pleasureful exercises to help him keep physi¬ 
cally fit. Psychologically, he may have a very real problem 
because of changing status. J ust as the teenager is constantly 
confused and frustrated with his role of half-child, half-adult, 
so the older person is insecure as he passes from being an 
active breadwinner, respected for his skills, to being in that 
somewhat suspended state of '‘being retired”. He needs 
meaningful involvements which will allow 7 him to keep 
healthful mental attitudes. There are no easy answers, but 
three challenges seem to emerge quite forcefully . 


I)R. MacLean is assistant professor of recreation at Indiana 
University in Bloomington. 


W e must eliminate stereotyped imago which all too 
often show the aged in unfavorable lights, just as 
teenagers often suffer as a group because of a few delin¬ 
quents, so the aged are often categorized unfairly. Our first 
challenge, then, is to educate public attitudes toward leisure 
and toward the aged. (See “Ten Basic Concepts of Aging,'' 
Recreation, February. 1963.) 

Second, we must attract and educate professional leader¬ 
ship with knowdedge of the interest and capacities of our 
older citizens and knowledge of a broad cafeteria of mean¬ 
ingful activities. We can no longer be content with treating 
the elderly en masse once a week with bingo, square dancing, 
and band concerts. They need community service, cultural 
arts, group discussions, and any other activity which will in¬ 
trigue their interest or provide an outlet which will allow 
them to feel they still play a significant role in our society. 
More attention must be given in recreation curriculums to 
the nature of the aging process, the special needs of our aging 
population with regard lo facility or involvement. Research 
in this area must be accelerated. 

And last, but not least, we have the challenge of planning 
now as a profession for the recreation literacy of future gen¬ 
erations. We can’t turn back the clock for today’s senior 
citizen; but we can make sure that we don't have the same 
problem for those who will be sixty-five, thirty years from 
now. We need to start now to educate attitudes toward re¬ 
tirement years and to encourage skills and appreciations 
which can carry over into meaningful leisure consumption 
in later maturity. Anything we can do to broaden the rec¬ 
reation horizons of youth today should inevitably help elders 
of the future to be less isolated, more imaginative in recrea¬ 
tion choices, and more easily motivated by our professional 
counterparts of tomorrow. 

Oscar Ewing at the 1950 National Conference on Aging, 
remarked, “This is a country where it is wonderful to be 
young, It must Become a countrv where it is wonderful to be 
old.’’ The key to that challenge is partially ours, to make this 
country a place in which individuals can grow old. not just 
get old. If we accept the challenges and succeed, future gen 
orations who are retired at sixty and live another forty years, 
adults whose leisure may far exceed their work hours, may 
find life-saving, life-giving interests in the enthusiasms which 
we engendered. Who knows, the lives we save may be our 
own. it 
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Vlunicipal Sports Programs 

and Policies 


H ow MANY recreation and park departments are. mem¬ 
bers of the Amateur Athletic Union and sponsor or 
cosponsor AAU-sanctioned events? What percentage 
of the total participation in the programs of these depart¬ 
ments is devoted to athletics and sports? To what extent 
would departments participate in out-of-city competition if 
sponsored by a recreation agency? Should the National 
Recreation Association encourage public recreation agencies 
to take a more active part in sports competition on a state¬ 
wide, regional, and national basis? These questions are 
being asked because several state recreation groups are 
urging local recreation authorities and state agencies to 
play a greater role in the conduct of competitive sports 
programs now directed by independent sports organizations, 
and efforts are being made by some recreation leaders to 
encourage greater affiliation and cooperation of public rec¬ 
reation departments with the Amateur Athletic Union. 

To obtain answers to these and related questions, asked 
repeatedly of the NRA, a questionnaire inquiry suggested 
by Ben York, superintendent of recreation of West Balm 
Beach. Florida, was addressed to the Association’s Service 
Affiliates in the summer of 1962. The survey was designed 
to reveal the present status of sports policies and programs 
of public recreation agencies and their attitude with refer¬ 
ence to several questions relating to sports. 

Responses were received from 436 local and county rec¬ 
reation and park departments. Additional forms were sub¬ 
mitted by eighty-two individuals who reported for hospitals, 
military units, youth organizations, industries, and a variety 
of other agencies. Since the inquiry was concerned with 
programs of public departments, the information sent in 
for these other groups is not included in the tabulations, 
although a few significant findings in their reports are given 
special mention. Much of the data has been summarized by 
the eight NRA service districts in order to reveal differences 
in programs and policies in various parts of the country. 
The number of departments in each district reporting are: 


New England 

29 

Midwest 

36 

Mid-Atlantic 

.97 

Southwest 

12 

Southern ... 

65 

Pacilic Northwest 

23 

Great Lakes 

107 

Pacilic Southwest 

67 


Athletics and sports comprise slightly more than three- 
fifths of the total participation in the entire recreation pro¬ 
gram of 406 departments reporting. The percentage in in¬ 
dividual departments varies from fifteen to one hundred: 
m a majority of them the participation in sports exceeds 


the total in all other aspects of their program. The over¬ 
whelming emphasis on sports in many cities indicates that 
other types of activities are not receiving a proportionate 
share in the department program. The average percentages 


of participation in sports as reported by the districts are: 

New England_67 % Midwest_60.6% 

Mid-Atlantic..__ 60 % Southwest__55 % 

Southern ... 55 % Pacific Noilhwesl 65.4% 

Great lakes 57.4% Pacilic Southwest . 52.3% 


The figures suggest that sports receive the greatest relative 
emphasis in New England, the least in the Pacific Southwest. 

A question related somewhat to the one on participation 
was, “What importance do you attach to competitive ath¬ 
letic activities as compared with other phases of your de¬ 
partment program?’ The great variety in the answers made 
exact tabulation impossible, but many replies indicated 
clearly the degree of emphasis attached to sports. 'I'altle / 
affords a fair indication of the opinions expressed by the 
authorities reporting. 


IABIE 1 

importance Attached to Competitive Athletic Activities, 
by Number ot Departments Deporting 

District 

Major, Main 
or Primary 

Nigh or 
Great 

Equal Same 
As Others 

Secondary 
or Minor 

New England 

3 

9 

5 

t 

Mid Atlantic 

2 

It 

40 

8 

Southern 

7 

16 

24 

2 

Great Lakes 

5 

22 

44 

4 

Midwest 

1 

6 

16 

1 

Southwest 

2 

1 

3 


Pacilic Ntt 

1 

4 

7 

2 

Pacilic SW 

It 

6 

35 

3 

Totals 

32 

75 

174 

21 


Great importance is apparently attached to sports in New 
England and the Southern district; also in the Southwest, 
although very few reported from this area. In the Mid- 
Atlantic and Pacific Southwest districts, sports are con¬ 
sidered less important than m several other areas. In a 
relatively few cities sports are ranked lower in importance 
th an other aspects of the program. 

M any reasons were offered for giving sports a high 
rating. They w'ere cited as a most effective public- 
relations medium and a means of reaching large numhers 
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Results of the 1962 survey 

of NR A service affiliates reveal the present status of sports 
in public recreation agencies 


of people of different ages quickly and inexpensively, of 
securing public support, and of providing spectator activi¬ 
ties for adults. Other reasons given were that competitive 
sports serve to motivate physical fitness, develop sportsman¬ 
ship and character, release tension, and create interest in 
the entire program. Many authorities mentioned, however, 
that their primary value lies in the opportunity they afford 
for participation and the resulting enjoyment rather than 
in intensive competition and the development of champions. 
In view of the importance widely attributed to competitive 
athletic activities, it is highly significant that in nearly three- 
fifths of the departments, competitive athletics and sports are 
considered to he of equal importance to other types of activi¬ 
ty and to merit no more emphasis than other aspeets of the 
program. 

In order to gain a picture of the extent to which athletic 
activities are organized, supervised, or conducted by rec¬ 
reation departments, authorities were asked to check a list 
of twenty-eight activities. Some of them also recorded the 
total participation or the number of individuals taking part 
in these activities. Of the twenty-eight athletic activities, the 
average number reported per department was eleven. Only 
eight of the activities were checked hy as many as a half 
of the reporting departments. These are, in the order named, 
softball, basketball, baseball, tennis, swimming and diving, 
volleyball, track and field, and archery. 

A few differences are noted in the composition of the 
sports programs in the eight regions. Half the reporting 
departments in the Southwest provide boxing; very few in 
the Middle Atlantic and Pacific Southwest. Regulation foot¬ 
ball ranks high in the Southern District; touch (or Hag) 
football in the Pacific Southwest. Many departments in the 
Midwest and Pacific Southwest offer gymnastics and tum¬ 
bling; the Great I-akes District leads in the percentage of 
departments providing boating, ice hockey and scuba and 
ranks second to the Pacific Southwest in trampolining. 
Weightlifting is most frequently reported hy Southern 
cities; next, by cities in the Pacific Southwest, which indi 
cate little interest in such activities as hoxing and wrestling. 
\s might be expected, winter sports lead in INew England, 
the Mid-Atlantic, and Great Lakes Districts. Table II sum¬ 
marizes the activities reported. 

The table indicates by NRA Field Districts, the number 
of departments reporting for each of twenty-eight activities, 
the ones which they organized, supervised, or conducted 
during the year 1961 or the year ending June 80, 1962. 
The figures in parenthesis at the top of the table represent 


TABLE It 

Activities Organiied, Supervised ot Conducted 
by Recreation and/or Park Departments 


* * 



Archery 

7s~ 

51 

29 

62 

20 

6 

6 

33 

222 

Baseball 

n 

83 

59 

100 

31 

10 

17 

58 

385 

Basketball 

28 

93 

60 

too 

34 

9 

21 

65 

410 

Boating 

4 

6 

12 

20 

3 

- 

2 

7 

54 

Bowling 

It 

43 

20 

36 

7 

4 

5 

20 

146 

8oxlng 

5 

10 

13 

19 

8 

6 

4 

4 

69 

football— 
Regulation 

8 

27 

41 

29 

7 

4 

8 

7 

131 

Football— 
Touch 

13 

34 

30 

52 

9 

5 

8 

56 

207 

Got! 

13 

41 

22 

53 

21 

4 

10 

20 

184 

Gymnastics & 
Tumbling 

11 

83 

25 

43 

19 

8 

8 

36 

183 i 

Handball 

3 

to 

8 

7 

2 

2 

3 

10 

45 

Hiking 

/ 

25 

10 

24 

10 

2 

4 

13 

95 

Horseback 

Riding 

- 

7 

7 

5 

5 


1 

4 

29 

Ice Hockey 

12 

20 

2 

49 

5 

- 

4 

2 

94 

Ice Skating 

23 

69 

1 

82 

23 

- 

11 

8 

217 

Scuba 

2 

5 

10 

17 

3 

1 

3 

10 

51 

Shooting 

6 

22 

It 

23 

8 

5 

5 

9 

89 

Skiing 

11 

14 

— 

22 

7 

- 

9 

8 

71 

Soccer 

6 

26 

8 

15 

6 

3 

to 

19 

93 

Sottball 

25 

92 

59 

101 

35 

10 

20 

60 

402 

Swimming & 
Diving 

28 

63 

43 

89 

29 

9 

21 

52 

334 

Tennis 

23 

78 

51 

94 

35 

11 

17 

57 

366 

Tracks field 

18 

65 

44 

63 

15 

9 

15 

53 

282 

Trampoline 

6 

15 

15 

27 

11 

4 

5 

22 

105 

Volleyball 

18 

66 

46 

80 

24 

8 

16 

54 

312 

Water Skiing 

1 

3 

3 

9 

1 

- 

- 

3 

20 

Weightlifting 

8 

24 

28 

26 

8 

6 

5 

26 

131 

Wrestling 

5 

19 

to 

22 

7 

2 

6 

7 

78 

Aver No. 
Reported 

11.6 

11 2 

10.2 

10.8 

10.9 

10.6 

10.6 

107 

11 

"Total departments in district reporting. 
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the numbers of departments submitting reports in the sports 
survey. 

In addition to providing their own programs, many 
departments assist affiliated athletic organizations or clubs 
in various ways. The survey showed that 217 departments give 
some sue?! service to other groups: 211 do not. Among the 
organizations listed as receiving help from the reporting 
departments were athletic eluhs and associations, clubs or 
associations in a single sport, church leagues, industrial 
groups. YMCA’s. .Scouts, men’s fitness clubs, managers’ 
associations, golden-age groups, civic clubs, and public and 
private schools. Tvpes of service mentioned included the 
providing of umpires and coaches, help in organizing the 
groups, supervising tournaments. Conducting training insti¬ 
tutes for leaders and baseball and football schools, provid¬ 
ing instruction in individual sports, helping groups find 
volunteers, and coordinating group programs. 

A number of departments indicated the reasons they do 
not organize, supervise, or otherwise assist local groups. 
Among the reasons given in the order of frequency reported 
are: 

Never requested. 

No need or no such groups. 

The cost—or inadequate funds. 

Groups can and do supply their own. 

Inadequate personnel. 

Contrary lo department policy or function 

Most reporting departments did not name the group 
served, but merely indicated the form of sport sponsored 
by the group. The activities which other groups were helped 
to conduct included the following: 


Activity 

No. ot 

Depts. Reporting 

Activity 

No. ot 

Dents. Reporting 

Baseball 

95 

Ice Hockey 

9 

Tennis 

81 

Bowling 

8 

Swimming & Diving 

46 

Boxing 

8 

Basketball 

44 

Shooting 

8 

Softoall 

37 

Wiestling 

8 

Football Regulation 

27 

Volleyball 

7 

Weightlifting 

21 

Football-touch 

6 

Golf 

17 

Soccer 

6 

Track and field 

17 

Ice skating 

5 

Archery 

15 

Skiing 

5 

Gymnastics-tumDIing 

to 




Membership by recreation departments in the Amateur 
Athletic Union, their sponsorship of AAl’-sanetioned events, 
and use of their facilities by the AAU were questions in¬ 
cluded in the survey. Returns indicated that less than a 
third of the reporting departments belong to the AAU; 
forty-two percent sponsor or cosponsor AAU-sanctioned 
events: and half permit AAU clubs to use their facilities 
for AAU-sanctioned events. Comparatively few cities charge 


AAU clubs for such use and most of these fix a rate that 
merely reimburses them for the cost of making the facilities 
available. Many departments stated that they would grant 
AAU clubs free use of their facilities if requested to do so. 
The replies to the three questions above are summarized 
as follows: 


District 

Is the 

Department 
a Member 
of A.A.U.! 

Sponsor 

A.A.U. 

Events! 

Does the Department 

Permit Use of 
its Facilities 
for These Events! 

New England 

Yei 

5" 

No 

25 

Yei 

6 

No 

~23 

Yei 

5 

No 

16 

Mid Atlantic 

17 

79 

31 

64 

27 

33 

Southern 

29 

35 

25 

37 

28 

23 

Great Lakes 

26 

80 

32 

72 

32 

61 

Midwest 

13 

23 

17 

17 

13 

11 

Southwest 

8 

3 

10 

2 

7 

5 

Pacific NW 

7 

16 

14 

8 

15 

2 

Pacific SW 

27 

39 

42 

23 

42 

14 

Totals 

132 

300 

177 

246 

169 

165 


Pew departments indicated the nature of the sponsorship 
or cooperation or named the sanctioned events, hut the 
types most frequently reported were meets, contests, fitness 
tests, and championships. 1 Some events were sponsored di¬ 
rectly by the department; others, in cooperation with an 
AAl body. Open, women’s, and junior events were reported. 
Cooperation by the departments took various forms, as 
organization of the event, administrative assistance, furnish¬ 
ing officials, and providing the awards. The types of activi- 
tv most frequently reported and the number of departments 
reporting them are: 

Swimming and Diving 114 Boxing 14 

Track and Field ....__ 43 Gymnastics and Tumbling 16 

Basketball 33 Weight Lifting 10 

Junior Olympics 29 

Among the public facilities used by AAU groups and the 
number of reporting departments are: 


Swimming Pools . .93 Gymnasiums 42 

Athletic Fields 45 Tennis Courts 7 


Many departments answered the question as to why they 
had not joined the AAU. By far the largest number stated 
there was no apparent need, interest, or reason for doing 
so. Other reasons given in a number of replies were: 

Department is too new, small, or with too few facilities. 

Have never oeen approached or asked. 

Would not benefit our program. 

We do not compete in out-of-city events. 

We do not agree with AAU policies or overemphasis on winning. 

Too many AAU restrictions. 

Others stated: "We have our own association”; “We desire 
to remain a local recreation body for enjoyment of all”; 
“No AAU in the area”; “Limited budget better spent in 
other ways”; “Have no information on the AAU.” A few 
individuals apparently are strongly opposed to joining the 
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AAl. in at least two instances due to unfortunate e\] -li¬ 
enees. 

T ill-: EXTENT to which individuals and teams sponsor, i 
by recreation departments should he entered in com¬ 
petition involving travel outside the city is a question faced 
by every department. In general, national championship 
events for children have not been looked upon uilh favor 
by recreation authorities for a number of reasons. The 
growing number of sports programs for children promoted 
and conducted by organizations over which recreation au¬ 
thorities have little or no control and which involve state 
and national competition has been a matter of increasing 
concern to recreation departments. The inability of many 
departments to meet the growing demand for local sports 
facilities and programs has also raised questions about the 
desirability of participating in events involving inter-city, 
state, and national competition. The inquiry therefore re¬ 
quested opinions as to the types of competition in which 
the recreation department would participate if it were spon¬ 
sored by a city, county, state, regional, or national recrea¬ 
tion agency. There was reason to believe that the degree 
of participation might he different if the competition were 
sponsored by a recreation agency rather than by an inde¬ 
pendent sports body. 


TABLE III 

Numoer ol Depaitmenti that Would Participate 
in Out-of-City Competition, by NRA District) 


* * 



Inter-City 


Boys 

22 

63' 

52 2 * 

71' 

25 

9 

18 2 

49 

309* 

Girls 

22 

58' 

49' 

66 

25 

9 

17 

46 

292 • 

Men 

2! 2 

60 2 

51 2 

75 

22 

9 

16 2 

50 

304- 

Women 

IS 

55 2 

47i 

66 

19 

9 

15 

442 

274* 

Inter-County 

Boys 

16 

48 2 

49 

51 2 

16 

8 

14 

35 

237’ 

Girls 

14 

41 

38- 

47 

15 

8 

12 

27 

202- 

Men 

16 2 

55 

47 

60 

14 

7 

13 

34 

246 

Women 

Tr¬ 

43 

40 2 

54 

~n 

7 

12 

29 2 

208- 

Inler-Stale 

Boys 

io 

26' 

36 

27* 

n 

9 

r- 

19 

147- 

Girls 

8 

I8 2 

27' 

t8 2 

11 

8 

~~ 7 

16 

113- 1 

Men 

13 

321 

39 

45 

to 

7 

13 

24 

183' 

Women 

8 

26 

28- 

35 

9 

T" 

9 

21 

144- 

National 

Boys 

4 

18-’ 

21 

I7 2 

7 2 

4 

4 2 

I5 2 

90' 

Girls 

4 

!3 2 

I5 4 

13 

7 

3 

2 

13 

70' 

Men 

10 

25 2 

28 

39 

8" 

4 

9 

2)2 

144' 

Women 

7 

21- 

17 2 

28 

8 

4 

7 

I7 2 

110' 


1 Plus two conditional replies. 4 Plus three conditional replies. 

2 Plus one conditional reply. 5 Plus five conditional replies. 

apius four conditional replies * Total departments in district leporting. 


In their replies several departments stated they would 
engage in no ont-of-eity eompetition Others qualified tlieii 
readiness to partieipate ill some of the events. A few listed 
specific activities. sucj| as swimming for bovs and girls, 
lemiis and golf for men and women, or I.idle League base¬ 
ball. as the onlv events in which tliev would lake part. 
Olliers favor out-of-eity competition in individual sports 
hut not for teams. Several would not participate ill events 
for children under twelve. Others would lake part only if 
adequate safeguards were assured to protect the pattici 
pants. Table III indicates the number of departments that 
reported they would take part in four types of competition 
for each of four groups. 

Table III indicates that a considerable majority of the 
reporting departments would take part in inter-city compe¬ 
tition: approxiniatelv a half, in inter-eountv events: and 
a minoritv. in inter-state eompetition. A relatively small 
number would take part in national meets. es|X‘eiully those 
involving individuals or teams, composed of hoys or girls, 
Keasons were given by many recreation park authorities 
why they would not partieipate in one or more forms of 
competition involving travel outside the city by hoys, girls, 
men. or women. In some cases, the reasons apply to only 
a single tvpe of competition, such as national: in others, 
tliev mav applv to more than one type. Likewise, they may 
apply to one or more of the four groups of participants. 
Several authorities mentioned more than one reason why 
they would not participate. Reasons most frequently men¬ 
tioned are listed according to the number of departments 
citing them. 

High cost, budget limitation, etc. 

Transportation and overnight travel, with related expense, liability, 
control, etc. 

Overemphasis on winning, excessive pressure, especially on emotionally 
immature children. 

Not the purpose of the department, which should seek to secure total 
participation. 

Sufficient oppoitunities tor competition afforded by other agencies, such 
as schools, etc. 

No need tor it—not in nest interests of children. 

Too time-consuming. 

Adequate emphasis on competition at local level. 

Results in neglect ot the many tor benefit of the stars. 

Contrary to department policy to finance and/or sponsor out-of-city 
competition. 

Other reasons given were: Department is too small of 
too young; lack of adequate personnel: departments should 
stress recreation and physical condition, keep activities 
simple, give children something to look forward to; the 
benefits are too small, the dangers too great, season is too 
short to justify it; disrupts the local program: coaching 
problems: adult standards are superimposed on youth: de¬ 
partment loses control the farther the activity gets from 
home; would compete only if athletes could make a good 
showing: women can't well get away from their homes or 
men from their work. 

R epeated suggestions that the NRA should play a more 
active role in the field of competitive sports prompted 
the final question, “Should the NRA encourage public rec¬ 
reation agencies to take a more active part m sports com- 
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petition on a -tale-uide. regional, and national basis?” 
^inee the nature of “uch action was not indicated, the ques¬ 
tion was interpreted in a variety of wins. However. 157 
authorities answeiei 'ios. ’ wltereas 194 gave a negative 
response.* A summar of the returns from NRA districts 
follows. 



No. of Depti. Answering 

District 

Yes 

No 

New Engleno 

I3> 

It 

Mid Atlantic 

36 2 

43 

Southern 

31 3 

23- 

Gieaf Lakes 

33< 

51 

Midwest 

9" 

19 

Southwest 

7 

1 

Pacific NW 

10 

9 

Pacific SW 

I8 4 

36 

Totals 

157 s 

194 

Plus three conditional votes 

2 Plus two conditional votes. 

3 Plus one conditional vote. 

•Plus tour conditional votes 

5 Plus fifteen conditional votes. 

'•Plus five conditional voles. 


Comments on their “Yes” or "No” answers were sub¬ 
mitted by man\ authorities. Some gave reasons in support 
of their answer; other comments dealt with the pros and 
eons of out-of-city competition. In some cases it was diffi¬ 
cult to reeoneile comments with answers to the question 
on readiness to participate in out-of-eity competition. The 
same reasons were given by some who favor more NRA 
action as by others wbo oppose it. Some authorities who 
would participate in sports competition at all levels believe 
the MIA should not encourage it; others who would not 

* I’\ way of coiilnnU, m arly fliri-e mil of foil'* n{ the eiclilv-lwn per- 
sms reporting for oilier types of ageiieie- believe the MIA should 
encourage such action. 


take part want the MIA to he more active in promoting 
such competition. 

Conclusions 

1. Sports and athletics account for a majority of the 
total participation in municipal recreation programs. Even 
so, most departments include relatively few activities iu 
their sports and athletic program. 

2. In spite of the widespread emphasis on sports and 
athletics, more than half of the recreation authorities re¬ 
porting believe they are no more important than other 
aspects of the recreation program. 

3. Only half of the reporting departments render service 
to other local organizations or clubs sponsoring or con¬ 
ducting sports activities. 

4. A small minority of recreation departments are mem¬ 
bers of the Amateur Athletic Union. The chief reason others 
have not jjgjned is that there has been no apparent need, 
interest, or reason for doing so. 

5. More departments sponsor or co-sponsor AAU-sane- 
lioned events than belong to this organization. Swimming 
and diving, track and field, basketball, and Junior Olympics 
are most widely reported. 

6. More than half the reporting departments permit the 
AAU to use their facilities; many more would do so if 
requested. Very few departments charge the AAU for use. 

7. Departments differ widely in the degree to wlttcK they 
would participate in out-of-citv competition if sponsored 
by a recreation agency. A majority favor inter-city com¬ 
petition; participation would he successively less in inter- 
countv, inter-state, and national contests. There is more 
support for competition among hoys than girls; among men 
than women. Only a small minority would take part in 
national events. 

!!. A majoritv of the departments replying believe, the 
MIA should not encourage public, recreation agencies to 
take a more active part in sports competition on a state¬ 
wide. regional, and national basis. 


Aesthetic Goulash 


The automobile and the haphazard 
growth of American cities, explosively' 
spurred on by the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion. are basic causes of rapid obsoles¬ 
cence and decay of our city centers. As 
Detroit architect Mark T. Jaroszewiez 
recently pointed out to members of a 
landst ape-design study course presented 
bv the I iiiversity of Michigan and the 
Federated Garden Clubs ol Michigan, 
the automobile, ‘"coupled w ith a charac¬ 
teristic desire of the increasingly afflu¬ 
ent American to own his own home, 
gave rise to at first graduate, then accel¬ 
erated. development of the suburbs. 
This spread, covering untold millions 
of acres of hill and dale, was made pos¬ 


sible by the advent of the automobile. 

‘"The automobile made possible living 
far from work—and vet [made it 1 well- 
nigh impossible to get to it It gave our 
society increased mobility and freedom, 
yet its hard-steel and poisonous residues 
become tools of death, taking a higher 
annual toll in life and property than 
many a war fought in the past. 

Detroit and other cities, he pointed 
out, are using drastic surgery in "‘tear¬ 
ing dovMi blocks upon blocks of half 
ruined, substandard dwellings, closed 
stores, and abandoned factories, which 
surround our lofty and soaring city cen¬ 
ters with thick, choking belt- of impov¬ 


erished humanity, often teeming with 
crime and desolation. The intent of this 
homeric undertaking is to replace our 
slums with bright, sunny, light and 
cheerful single and multiple dwellings 
and buildings, set among lawns, trees 
and playgrounds, with the automobile 
confined to strictly limited areas along 
the periferies.” 

Americans who want beauty in their 
communities must subordinate some 
privileges. Mr. Jaroszewiez added. “Our 
misapplied sense of independence, ex¬ 
aggerated pride of possession anti urge 
for self-expression force us to tolerate 
one-story shanties next to soaring sky¬ 
scrapers, to close our eyes and ears to 
the screams of neons and the aesthetic 
goulash of our typical shopping streets.” 
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DO YOU 
UNOW HOW TO 
WALK? 



• 1 ■ 2l\ t 'tiif.J'V 


James H. Hocking 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS AGO the ar¬ 
ticle condensed below appeared in Rec¬ 
reation f.May 1942 issue) with this 
comment by the editor: “The lost Amer¬ 
ican art of walking may be, revived, ij 
the rationing oj automobile, tires con¬ 
tinues and ij the. American people retain 
the health-conscious attitude that has 
gained such impetus the last year or so. 1 ’ 
Its author. James Hocking, celebrated 
his eighty-fifth birthday by taking a 
fifty-five mile walk. 

However, the National Campers and 
Hikers Association warns us that, “The 
tremendous national rush to hiking is 
a healthful sign but like all unaccus¬ 
tomed exercise it should be entered u ith 
judgement and good sense, and the per¬ 
son who breezes off on a long hike with¬ 
out practice periods is headed for trou¬ 
ble and twinges. Heart failure heads our 
list oj deaths. Walking helps the heart, 
so specialists tell us, but fifty miles at 
one clip is too much for softies accus¬ 
tomed to hop into the car just to shop 
around the corner.” 

S ince walking is a main activity of 
life, it would seem that everyone, 
would learn to move correctly, 
whatever his size or age. Just watch 
your step now, and see if you do it cor¬ 
rectly. 

To really walk, you must use a heel- 
toe stride. The heel should touch the 
ground first, then the ball and the toes, 
to give tlie final spring to the foot. The 
feet must point straight ahead, not to 
the sides. The body should he carried 
ereet. the arms swinging naturallv. the 


Today, hik ers of every age. 
shape and sex. swarm over the 
American landscape, with motor¬ 
ized travelers making way for a 
growing pedestrian populace. As, 
for example, five thousand citi 
zens setting forth from Pittsburgh 
the other day. . . . This enthusias¬ 
tic state of affairs has been in¬ 
spired by President John F. Ken¬ 
nedy in his admirable zeal to have 
this country become physically fit. 
It all started when, as a part of the 
national fitness program, Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy issued a challenge 
to the Marine Corps. He asked 
the men to match the Marines of 
1901! in marching a fifty-mile dis¬ 
tance as laid down by Teddy 
Roosevelt under similar circum¬ 
stances. They did. 


lips closed, and the lungs taking the air 
through the nostrils. 

Perhaps you have been coming down 
on the balls of your feet with the toes 
pointing to the sides. This is a common 
error and is responsible for fallen 
arches and feet and hip trouble. Misfit 
shoes, too tight laces, and poor fitting 
socks are other faults that prevent 
smooth navigation over the earth lit¬ 
tle things, but they all figure in the total 
against walking. To the average man 
and woman, walking is a lost art , . . 

The muscles and nerves of the entire 
body are stimulated. The sun shines on 
vou—when it shines anywhere—and 
you inhale an extra volume of lite-gi\- 


ing oxygen. Your heart action is quirk 
cried and the blood is sent with greater 
to rce to all parts of the body to noui ish 
it while it also carries off with greater 
energy the wastes of the. tissues. 

To exert the body, to put one's 
strength against the winds, to cause the 
sluggish blood to stream warm against 
a nipping cold, to feel the sting of sleet 
on one s face, to bring all one’s being 
to hearty, healthful activity—by such 
means one comes to the end, bringing 
to his refreshment, satisfaction; to his 
repose, contentment. 

Time was when five or six miles a d t\ 
were a mere jaunt to the post office, tin- 
general store, or the next door neigh¬ 
bor's. but many of us, in this motorized 
age, have almost forgotten walking as 
a pleasure and an adventure now that it 
is no longer a necessity. 

F.xplore your community and its en- 
virons on foot and you will find ninny 
things to interest you that you have 
probably never been aware of. In plan¬ 
ning youi leisure hours, save some time 
for a walk. Start walking for exercise 
with open eyes and ears and an expect¬ 
ant mood, and you will soon find your¬ 
self walking for the joy of it. A famous 
school of philosophers had all of their 
discourses while walking and thus cairn 
to he called the “peripatetics.” It is easy 
to understand how the philosophical at¬ 
titude flourished while walking. One of 
our well-loved \rnerieans—George M. 
Cohan prescribes a walk to banish de¬ 
jection and despair. “You never heard 
of anyone.” he said, “doing away with 
himself after a long walk. " it 
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Senior 

Citizens 

in Suburbia 



Mary G. Hickerson 

KNIOR CITIZENS ill IVekskill. New 
York, are very niticli in tlie swim 
in the sea of suburbia around 
them. They have plunged headlong into 
community affairs and launched a fleet 
of service projects. Among other 
things, they have helped IVekskill retain 
state funds for a middle-income hous¬ 
ing project, assisted local welfare and 
health agencies, as well as the local li¬ 
brary and museum. For its impressive 
list of a wide varietv of services to the 
community, the IVekskill Senior Citi¬ 
zens Club was asked by the Bureau of 
Adult Education for the Aging of the 
New \ ork State pepjjrtmeuf of Edu¬ 
cation to send a club representative to 
appear on an educational TV channel 
to relate some of the club’s achieve¬ 
ments and inspire similar groups 
throughout the state. 

The IVekskill Senior Citizens Club 


Mrs. Hickerson is educational director 
of the Senior Citizens Club in Peeks- 
kill , New York. 


was horn on September 23. 1959, at a 
tea party at the Peekskill YWCA after 
the local newspaper had carried an an¬ 
nouncement inviting all residents over 
sixty in the city and outlying areas to 
attend and discuss formation of a sen¬ 
ior citizens club. About fifteen elderly 
persons i four men and eleven women) 
attended. The local Kiw'anis Club had 
initiated the idea as a part of its com¬ 
munity service program, and a com¬ 
mittee had conferred with state and 
county senior-citizen representatives 
and with recreation representatii es . 

The group voted to voluntarily pay 
ten cents dues each meeting to cover 
refreshment funds, birthday cards, et 
cetera. The program, as planned, in¬ 
cluded half of tbe meeting devoted to 
Activity projects and the other half, 
after a coffee break, to demonstrations, 
speakers, cultural entertainment, and 
the like. 

The group had many skilled women 
I from factory workers to a teacher) 
and also two musically talented indi 
\iduals. Within a short time, the club 
had a hobby show, at which members 
displayed work they had done and 
gave demonstrations, and the musical 
members performed. Thus, a real feel¬ 
ing of admiration and respect was en¬ 
gendered in the group, anil all became 
better acquainted. 

The club soon realized finances 
would he a major problem, so it decided 
to collect as much scrap material as was 
possible from which to make articles 
and plan a bazaar to raise self-sustain 
mg funds. Since the club had no sewing 
machine and no tools, members and the 
director loaned what tools tliev could, 
and initiated the idea of “homework.” 
doing much finished sewing at home. 
Planning and designing of the secured 
scraps was done at the meetings. Ki 
wanis members and their wives sent 
donations of scrap material and the di¬ 
rector secured some cotton remnants 
from a lingerie factory which resulted 
in many beautiful handmade articles: 
children’s dresses, skirts, baby jackets 
and bonnets, felt caps and booties, wool 
and silk scarves, aprons, dolls, hags 
and pocketbooks, coasters, hot-plate 
mats, jewelry, Christmas stockings, 
stoles, doll furniture, potholders. guest 
towels, and tablecloths. 


Each week the newspaper carried a 
story of the club’s activities; also of 
its first public service project: a can¬ 
cer prevention survey. The director 
secured discount tickets from the local 
movie theater for all members, obtained 
printed dub membership tickets from 
a local printer, discounts'on materials 
(cotton goods and yarn) from several 
local shops, and began a program of 
slowly educating civic and social clubs 
in the community regarding the group’s 
needs. Thus, the club was able to en¬ 
joy tickets to the community concert 
series (local and out of town), a fash¬ 
ion show% church suppers, music festiv¬ 
als. drama productions, local movies, 
demonstrations, a Christinas tea party 
ami open house. 

f I Mie ideals of service were carried 
out in the first year by participat¬ 
ing in a county-wide cancer survey. 
Since then, the group has aided the 
Red Cross, the ^ WCA, the United 
Fund, community concerts, the local 
library and the local museum, welfare 
and health agencies, the Veterans Bu¬ 
reau. as well as the large Veterans Hos¬ 
pital in the area. When the city stood 
to lose a $75,000 state allotment toward 
municipal housing for lack of sufficient 
interest and action in the community, 
the group offered its services, got in 
touch with New York state housing 
officials, heard a state representative 
speak on the subject, and suggested to 
this state official that the newspaper 
survey questionnaire that had been 
used was inadequate. With sugges¬ 
tions by the group, a new survey ques¬ 
tionnaire was printed, "distributed, col¬ 
lected. and funds for a middle-income 
housing project were assured. 

Having done an effective job on 
that housing survey, the group is mak¬ 
ing inspection tours of other housing 
projects for the aging—private, pub¬ 
lic and cooperative—and analyzing the, 
best features' of each. It will send rec¬ 
ommendations to the local housing 
authority to be included in ideas for 
the local urban renewal project. 

This grouj) proves that senior citi¬ 
zens in suburbia can effectively solve 
their dilemma of displacement and 
prove they can be once again a vital 
social functioning force in their re¬ 
spective communities. # 
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COMMUNITY 

SURVEY 


Merrill F. Krughoft 

krhaps it is an American characteristic to believe in 
periodic stocktaking. We want a "fix’’ on our position 
now and where we. should he in the future. A com¬ 
munity survey is an effort to set goals and guidelines for 
future action to improve community services. Some years 
ago Arch Mandel aptly said. “A survey is a telescoped version 
of the day-to-day planning which is provided through a com¬ 
munity welfare council/’ It is pertinent, therefore, to review 
the objectives of community planning for social welfare as 
stated by a committee of community welfare council execu¬ 
tives in 1950. These objectives stated at that time, and still 
generally accepted today, are as follows: 

• To enable citizens to work together to determine needs 
and to develop the social welfare resources to meet these 
needs. 

• To bring about community recognition and understand¬ 
ing of the needs of people, and to stimulate interest and 
participation jn meeting them effectively. 

• To bring about an orderly' development of a well-balanced 
social welfare program. 

• To work for prevention and elimination of social con¬ 
ditions which cause social problems. 

• To promote the highest possible quality and efficiency in 
the operation of services. 

• To promote effective coordination of effort. 

• To make services readily available to all people as and 
when they need them. 

These objectives summarize equally well the objectives 
of any community survey, for a survey is simply a method 

Mr. KrughOFT is director of the Institute of Community 
Studies, United Community Funds anil Councils of America. 


These principles are adaptable 
to bmp-range recreation planning 
and point up the importance 
of community action 


in community planning. It is not the only method, nor is 
it the most important method. It is a method which mam 
communities have chosen, often too hastily. It is desirable, 
therefore, that community and agency' leaders understand 
the prerequisite conditions and the essential elements for 
effective use of the survey method. 

A community survey is a method m community planning. 
Properly conducted, it can blend the analysis of experts 
with the judgement of local leaders to develop understand¬ 
ing and action toward improving the social welfare pro¬ 
gram. On the other hand, a survey will be a waste of money' 
if the climate is not right or community participation in the 
study process is neglected. 

rititE ideal SURVEY is one in which improvements have 
-A- occurred during the course of the study or conviction 
has developed leading to definite (dans for action in the 
fulure. Success depends upon the process more than upon 
the final report. The main ingredients for success are readi¬ 
ness, positive motivation, good staff help, involvment of com¬ 
munity leadership and the presence of a strong community 
planning body which will carry’ forward action on survey 
recommendations and continuously adapt programs to 
changing needs in the years ahead. 

A community survey is expensive, both in money and effort. 
Before any community undertakes a survey, it should con¬ 
sider very carefully alternative methods, such as a local 
study use of short-term consultation from a national agency 
or other source, conferences to resolve differences, or specific 
actions to make changes which the leadership already knows 
must he made. The decision to undertake a survey should 
he made only after thorough discussion involving all parties 
at interest in the various aspects of Community life. —-*• 
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Definition of a eomnniniu survey. The term ‘'survey” 
is used rather loosely in the social welfare field to refer to 
studies of various types. Literally’ dozens of such studies 
are made every veai in any large city. For purposes of 
this discussion, we shall refer to a community survey as 
a stocktaking effort in which all of the following elements 
are present: a responsible group of loeal citizens which 
sponsors the study or at least is prepared to receive and 
review the findings: one or more consultants or Special 
tnff people brought in from outside the community to 
assist in the collection of facts, preparation of findings and 
recommendations: a study which is broader than the prob¬ 
lems and services of a single agency. 

A community survey may cover the entire range of health, 
welfare, and recreation needs and services existing or desira¬ 
ble to meet these needs. It may be limited to a single field of 
work or to agencies serving a particular group, such as the 
aged, or rendering a particular service, such as public health 
nursing. The survey may he evaluative of the quality of 
agency services or it may assess primarily the quantitative 
factors, or both. It may focus primarily upon administra¬ 
tive patterns and relationships. Whether broad or narrow 
m scope, detailed or general in depth, a community survey 
is essentially a program audit. It is not pure research, hut 
rather applies known principles and techniques in ordei 
to find solutions to problem* presented. 

Values and limitations of a community survey. Almost 
invariably when a hoard or committee is baffled bv a prob 
Into which defies solution, sooner or later someone will sav. 
"Let’s have a survey.” Too often this is an escape mecha¬ 
nism, which serves merely to put off the time for taking 
the action already known to he necessary. Sometimes it is 
thought that a survey will solve problems in some magical 
way. At hest, a survey is merely a too], As with any tool, 
there must he hands to use it. In the last analysis, local 
community leaders hold the key to successful accomplish¬ 
ment of the survey objectives. 

A survey is not a panacea. It is merely a method of 
speeding up the study, the process of reaching agreement, 
and the action which should he taking place in all com¬ 
munities, all the time, to develop an increasingly adequate 
program of services for people. A survey is a means to 
action, not a substitute for action. It can he good or had 
for a community at a particular time depending upon readi¬ 
ness, motivation, and method. If the climate is not right. 


tGNjFtCAN r problems arc solved only by significant 
action; significant action does not take place in an 
atmosphere which reflects the feeling that we need 
change none of our values, give up none of our luxuries, 
offer no more of ourselves personally, and still have [a 
satisfying community life|.— Samuel B. Gould in 
Knowledge Is Not Enough (Antioch Press). 


or if the survey is improperly conducted, more problems 
may he created than are solved. A survey can he a very 
threatening experience for agencies. It is almost certain 
to build up resistances and hostilities. Its findings can he 
rejected rather easily if basic community organization prin¬ 
ciples are ignored. The survey report, even though it may 
be excellent in professional content, may gather dust on 
the shelf and become outdated before any action is taken 
on its recommendations. 

If conditions are right, a survey has unique values. It 
is dramatic and, because of its expense and urgency, the 
community tends to adopt an attitude of critical self-exami¬ 
nation. A survey can drop seeds of new ideas in the fertile 
soil of aroused leadership, blending the hest of outside 
professional knowledge with local citizen responsibility. It 
can bring to the community expert opinion to stimulate 
the acceptance of new ways of doing things. It can provide 
perspective. It can set broad policies and goals for the 
future. It can put into motion dynamic forces which will 
realign agency services, establish new programs to fill gaps 
in services, eliminate duplication and inefficiencies, and 
improve the quality of the service program taken as a whole. 
Consultation from a source experienced in conducting sur 
Veys can he helpful in determining whether or not the 
situation is favorable for a survey. Such consultation at 
the outset can also help to establish the scope and depth 
required, timing and cost. 

Cost is an important consideration. A community-wide 
survey may cost $2,000-$.H,000, or $25,000-150,000, or more 
impending upon depth and source of consultation. Cost 
should hear some relationship to present and potential ex¬ 
penditures for health and welfare services. By the same 
token, depth should he related to the capacity of the com 
inanity to digest and use the findings. Sometimes the money 
might better he used to employ qualified staff for an ongoing 
community planning operation. 

The value of a survey is likely to he enhanced by a hroad 
rather than a narrow financing base. Foundations and gov¬ 
ernmental groups often share with the United Fund the 
responsibility for financing a survey. More than one source 
of funds is desirable because more wide-spread interest 
may thereby he developed. 

Uoquireim-ntM for success. Community surveys are mi 
dertaken in the hope, that something constructive will happen 
as a result. Few, if any, communities are interested is making 
studies as an academic exercise. Since surveys are made 
as a means to action, it may he appropriate to use the letters 
of that word ACTION to outline the requirements for 
success. Thus these requirements are: 

ATTITUDE: Positive, self-critical, open minded. 

COMMITTEE: Strong, representative, hard-working. 

TEAM: Expert consultants. 

INVOLVEMENT: Genuine participation of agencies and 
community leaders. 

OSMOSIS: Time for discussion and absorption. 

NO LET-DOWN: Immediate and continuing follow-up. 

• Part II which will apoear next month will explore each 
one af the “Requirements for Success” in depth. 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


MAY IS SENIOR CITZENS MONTI! 


Interest Inventory 

Interests ranging from “One Meal on 
One Burner for One Person” to “\\ oriel 
Affairs Are Our Affairs” will comprise 
the programs of the new Senior Citizens’ 
Cluh in Altadena, California, open to all 
senior citizens in San Gabriel Valley. 
An organization meeting was held in 
February to initiate a program of com¬ 
panionship and recreation that would 
satisfy all members of the new club. 
Each new member was asked to check 
activities he would most enjoy on an 
Interest Inventory containing approxi¬ 
mately one hundred suggestions. Among 
these, nine categories were designed to 
stimulate the thinking of the senior citi 
zens, and space was provided for new 
ideas. The categories included parties, 
skills, educational and entertainment 
programs, trips and tours, music, help¬ 
ing others, and administrative affairs of 
the club. 

The most popular programs of other 
senior citizen clubs in Eos Angeles 
County include dancing, card playing, 
potluck dinners, crafts, educational pro¬ 
grams on subjects of interest to all. such 
as Social Security, and trips. 

Man-Made Lace 

Senior citizens in New Jersey turn 
time on their hands to skills involving 
everything from a portrait of JFK to 
handmade gloves. The expertly finished 
results were on exhibit at the annual 
Senior Citizens Hobby Show held in 
February in Newark. Of the 220 con¬ 
tributors to this year’s show, many said 
they have just discovered “art” after 
years of hard work with little time for 
relaxation or formal schooling. Others 
have put their former trades to work 
Of the sixty categories in the exhibition, 
painting and needlework were the most 
popular. The collections showed origin¬ 
ality and hard work. The exhibit in 
eluded delicate engravings on alumi¬ 
num siding created by a former Tiffanv 
engraver, a landscape created from 
leather scraps, a collection of postmarks 


with slogans from even state in the 
l nion, reproductions m doll size of 
eighteenth-centum gowns, abstract 
paintings, a model of a hydromatic 
windpowered electric generator, patch- 
work quilts in every conceiv able pattern. 
According to the judges, the most beau¬ 
tiful of the lace entries was created by a 
seventy-seven-year-old Newark man who 
walked off with the bine ribbon for that 
category. 

Busily Retired 

Since its inception twelve years ago, 
the. Park Forest Golden Age Club bas 
gained consistently in stature and mem¬ 
bers and is now a highly respected or¬ 
ganization within this Chicago subur¬ 
ban community. Founded in 1961 hv 
Mrs. Dean Wyatt with nineteen mem¬ 
bers, it now boasts seventv men and 
women and is sponsored directly by the 
Villiage Recreation Department. The 
department provides a shuttle bus serv¬ 
ice which picks up members within a 
half block of their homes and returns 
them after the meetings, with no charge 
to the members. Meetings are held twice 
a month at the recreation center. A spe¬ 
cial committee works directly with the 
director in planning activities for the 
year, keeping in mind the potentials as 



Charlie Tallon of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
conducts n basketball officials school at 
the Lynn YMCA, showing on program- 
aid hoard one of the intricate parts of 
officiating. The school is now in its third 
year and. has qualified over seventy-five 
applicants for officiating. Mr. Tallon 
recently comi>leled a follow-up basket¬ 
ball clinic for the 17th Air Force at 
the Rhine-Main Air Base in Germany. 


well as the limitations of tin- group. Tin- 
varied activities include field trips twice 
a y ear to local places of interest, service 
projects such as sewing for worthv 
causes, bake sales to assist in sponsoi 
mg a Brownie troop, donations to 
schools and many other worthwhile ac¬ 
complishments. 'these older adults re 
fuse to retire to idleness. 

Gone FishitF 

For a picture of relaxation and seren 
ity. the Hack Finns snoozin’ and fisbin' 
on the riverbanks of (lie sunny South 
have untiring on two senior citizens of 
the frozen North. They sit snugly in 
rocking chairs and reel in perch, trout, 
and smelt through a hole in the door of 
their two-man hut. For several months 
of the year, Frank Davidson and Ernest 
Morel occupy a bohhouse. as it is called, 
on Lake \\ innisquam in New Hamp¬ 
shire. The hut, situated on ice eighteen 
inches deep over twenty-seven feet of 
water, has holes cut in the floor at di¬ 
agonal cornets from each other. . . . No 
need to step outside on a blustery day! 
The fishermen sit with heater going, 
read or swap stories, or just content 
plate, snug and warm against the out¬ 
side weather and, always, there’s the ex¬ 
pected excitement of the lines bobbin’. 

Golden Showcase 

The Waterloo Recreation Center in 
Iowa observed Senior Citizens Day last 
February with an “old-fashioned” party- 
conducted throughout the afternoon 
along with two showings of the lilm 
“Golden Age of Comedv.” This was 
part of the second annual “Recreation 
Show Case” featuring special activities 
by major cultural and hobby organiza¬ 
tions of the community. 

Senior Citizens in the News 

A full-page spread in tins McKeesport 
Daily News depicted pictorially some of 
the varied activities of the senior citizens 
of Monroeville. Pennsylvania. The club, 
organized in 1957 with nine members, 
now has about sev enty men and women, 
sixty years “young” or more. The group 
meets bimonthly and activities include 
Continued on Rage 212 
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Members oj the Policy and Program Committees for the 45th National Rec¬ 
reation iyS tigress get plans under way during a recent meeting in St. Louis. 
Above. Mrs. Edward Brungard, director oj the St. Louis Department of 
Parks, Recreation and Forestry, explains the panel board oj the new Plane¬ 
tarium to (front row. left to right I Wayne Kennedy, commissioner, St. Louis 
County Department oj Parks and Recreation; Arthur Williams, associate 
executive director. Xational Recreation Association , Joseph Prendergast, 
executive director. \RA; Dr. Edith Ball, president. American Recreation 
Society; Stewart Case, chairman. Program Committee; frear row, left to 
right) Edward Thacker, president-elect, ARS; Beverly Sheffield fin dark 
overcoat), chairman. Xational Advisory Council. NRA; l erna Rensvold, 
Midwest district representative, XRA; Gloria Holland, representative, Mis¬ 
souri Park and Recreation Association: Ray Butler, executive director, ARS; 
and fin background upper right). Charles Hartsoe, Congress secretary. 
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Summit meeting. From left to right, 
Mr. Prendergast, Jaifits Heath, Commis¬ 
sioner oj Recreation, St. Louis; Dr. 
Ball. Mi. Butler ami Mrs. Brungard. 


1 million dollars north oj fun. Enjoy¬ 
ing a whirl on St. I.ouis' million-didhtr 
Steinberg Memorial Skating Rink are. 
left to right. Messrs. Sheffiehl. Thacker. 
Hartsoe. Prendergast. anil Heath. 













This topic will be explored in depth 
at the 45th National Recreation Congress , 

St. Louis, September 29th—October 4th 

. . The Heart of Living 


Stewart Case 

T s LKISL KK 3 myth 

‘ ■*- or reality? To- 

i *' m day. much concern 

> m. * s being given to 
C ]*£!! the meaning of lei- 
sure and its present 
M and future implica¬ 

tions. New analyses 
are being made—Sebastian de Grazia’s 
Of Time, Work and Leisure, Charles K. 
Brightbill’s Man and Leisure, Norman 
P. Miller and Duane Robinson’s The. 
Leisure Age, to mention a few. Authori¬ 
ties are both agreeing and disagreeing 
as to the nature of leisure. 

With the timeliness and importance 
of this topic in focus, the Program Com¬ 
mittee for the 45th National Recreation 
Congress in St. Louis. September 29— 
October 4, has developed a format for 
the Congress which includes a full day 
devoted to a depth discussion of leisure. 
This program will feature a symposium 
panel of outstanding authorities on 
leisure to be followed by small group 
discussions with a question-and-answer 
period back to the symposium panel. 

The dav-in-depth program is sched¬ 
uled on Monday, September 30, thus 
setting the stage for the remaining 
week’s discussions and deliberations. 
The Program Committee has received 
program suggestions from all parts of 
the country and from representatives 
of all special interest areas. The over- 

Mr. Case is community development 
specialist at Colorado State University * 
Fort Collins, and chairman of the Pro¬ 
gram Committee for the 45th National 
Recreation Congress. 


all Congress format reflects the con¬ 
cerns, problems, and needs as express¬ 
ed by those concerned with recreation 
throughout the nation. In addition to 
the day-in-depth, other program high¬ 
lights will include: 

• A keynote address by the Honorable 
John M. Dalton, governor of Missouri. 

• A general session to deal with the 
report of the special Joint Board Com¬ 
mittee of the American Recreation 
Society and the National Recreation 
Association on organizational relation¬ 
ships (sec Recreation, April 1965). 

• Some thirty-five special-interest ses¬ 
sions and workshops dealing with prob¬ 
lems, trends, and developments of con¬ 
cern to recreation in specific settings; 
for example, public, armed forces, hos¬ 
pital, private-voluntary, religious, rural, 
state and federal, et cetera. 

• A forum on administrative problems 
of three national agencies in the recre¬ 
ation field: American Institute of Park 
Executives, American Recreation Soci¬ 
ety. and National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 

• A special Congress performance at 
the new St. Louis Planetarium in Forest 
Park. Congress delegates will be able 
to view the celestial universe and its mo¬ 
tions as seen from any point on the sur¬ 
face of the earth and from any time in 
history: past, present, and future. (For 
details of the neiv hyperboloid jdane- 
tarittm, see Recreation. January 1962, 
Pages 35-36.) 

• The All-Congress Banquet and Dance 
in the magnificent Khorassan Room of 
the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel. 


• A box lunch and band conceit at the 
Nathan Frank Bandstand in beautiful 
Forest Park. 

• A program for the wives planned 
around many features of special inter 
est in the St. Louis area. 

• A tour of the St. Louis recreation 
facilities featuring the famous fourteen 
hundred-acre Forest Park with its golf 
courses, athletic fields, artificial ice- 
skating rink, zoo, the Jewel Box, Mu 
nicipal Opera, and the Art Museum. 

• A post-Congress golf tournament. 

fl'hlE EXHIBIT AREA will again be a 
major feature of the Congress and 
this year will highlight over a hundred 
commercial exhibits of recreation equip¬ 
ment and supplies manned by consult¬ 
ants eager to give expert advice to dele¬ 
gates. Also featured in the exhibit area 
will be educational exhibits of national, 
state, and local recreation programs. 
The consultation area, including the Job 
Mart. Recreation Book Center, and Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association consult¬ 
ants, will be in operation to assist dele¬ 
gates in any way possible. 

All meetings and exhibits will be held 
in the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, one of 
the largest and finest hotel convention 
facilities west of the Mississippi. The 
Chase-Park Plaza is ideally situated at 
the entrance to Forest Park, thus plac¬ 
ing one of the nation’s finest municipal 
parks at the doorsteps of the headquar¬ 
ters hotel. 

Plan now to meet us m St. Louis for 
the 45th National Recreation Congress. 
Make vour reservations now! 
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STATE 



LOCAL 

DEVELOPMENTS 

_____ELVIRA DELANY 


FLOKIDA. A new state park called Falling W aters State 
Park contains some natural wonders: one of the main 
attractions of the park’s J60 acres is a series of sinkholes, 
the largest of which is about eight) feet deep and forty feet 
in diameter. Into these holes Hows a stream of water that 
disappears into the limeroc.k caverns underlying the area. 
The new park, just eighty-five miles from Tallahassee, con¬ 
tains the site of the first, hut unsuccessful, attempt to find 
oil in Florida. The sinkholes long luue heen an object of 
amateur explorers. Not too long ago, a group of airmen 
from Eglin AFB lowered themselves into the deepest hole 
and explored a cavern* which, they reported was about a 
hundred feet wide and had a ceiling thirty feet high. Initials 
of many previous visitors were carved in the limerock walls 
of the cavern. 

• 'I'he Florida Park Service is also enlarging camping 
facilities at Fort Clinch State Park at Fernandina Beach. 
This, the most popular camping area in Florida, will have 
sixty new campsites all fronting the ocean, giving Fort 
Clinch a total of 250 sites. Sixteen of the twenty-one state 
parks have camping facilities with 1.210 sites hut there is 
such a shortage that the park service has been moved to 
add to that number. 

Walter Coldwell. chief of the Florida Park Service, said 
that one park turned away fifteen hundred campers last 
summer because of a lack of stjffficient facilities. According 
to the service, “The camping fad (in Florida I began in 
earnest about a half dozen years ago and has probably 
gained more converts than any other means of family rec¬ 
reation. Park planners had to begin constructing facilities 
to satisfy these needs. The increase in the number of camp¬ 
ers began to far outstrip the number of new facilities until 
the campgrounds soon were tending to he overcrowded." 

Campers have begun to overflow into areas other than 
tlie state parks. There was a Hood of them last summer at 
the 114,000-acre \\ ithlaacoochee 1 .and Management Area 
in West Florida, and many had to be turned away because 
of inadaquate sanitary facilities. Restrooms and water sup¬ 
ply. the park service points out. are the first requisites of 
a campground. Tables and grills also must be provided. 
However, money has not always heen available, even when 
the. need for such facilities is obvious and urgent. Overall 
attendance at Florida state parks since 1952 has increased 
at a rate of five hundred percent, hut the number of campers 
has multiplied by more than a thousand percent. 

• The city of Jacksonville finds that it pays to elect former 
playgrounders to public office. The Honorable Brad Tredin- 
nick. president of the Jacksonville City Council, spent many 

Brad Trrdinnick Youth Center. Jacksonville. Florida 


of his early years on the neighborhood {dayground; enough, 
in fact, to earn membership in the local group who refer 
to themselves as “Park Rats”—a designation of distinction. 
Brad has stayed young in his attitudes, so it was not sur¬ 
prising that he shared his dream of an ultra-modern youth 
center with a rising young architect in the neighborhood. 
Robert Ernest. Unfortunately , Robert did not live to attend 
the dedication, although his ideas were incorporated in the 
center. 

With the aid of other city officials, Mr. Tredinnick ear¬ 
marked $80,000 for the construction. He laughingly tells 
folks that his contingent fund only had a credit of sixty-six 
cents when the doors of the new center were opened. The 
center is made up of a large terrazzo-Hoored hall, ofiiee, meet¬ 
ing rooms, game facilities, stage, and snack bar. It is beauti¬ 
fully landscaped, including fountains floodlighted with 
different colors. 

The dedication service was attended by representatives 
from every North Jacksonville civic group. Music was pro¬ 
vided by another former playgrounder, recording artist 
Jimmy Strickland and his hand. The first official act follow 
ing the dedication was to turn the building and grounds 
over to the recreation department for operation. 

In addition to special activities for preteens and teen¬ 
agers, there will be regular Friday and Saturday night 
dances with high-school orchestras providing the music. 
Craft work, art sessions, hi-fi periods, table games, parties, 
and drama will find a place in the program of the new youth 
center. 

• PoIJi County has embarked on a recreation development 
program. A tract of seven hundred and forty acres, which 
has been mined hut is full of springs and phosphate pits, 
is being developed into a master park. Located just outside 
the city limits of Lakeland, this will he a fisherman’s para¬ 
dise. Another area of four hundred and twenty acres has 
also been dedicated for park purposes. Bob Rhinebart. 
county superintendent of parks and recreation, is concen¬ 
trating on building boat ramps. There is great need for this 
type of facility as the county has many lakes but no way 
to get boats into the water. 

LOUISIANA. The opening date for fishing on Toledo 
Bend Lake was moved a year closer by the use of electronic 
data processing equipment, according to Claude Kirkpatrick, 
director of the State Department of Public Works. “The 
mammoth job of computing the exact shoreline—some 
eleven hundred miles in all—promised to be a major time 
consumer in the reservoir location of Toledo Bend,” Mr. 
Kirkpatrick [minted out. “With the electronic equipment, 
we expect to complete all surveying and computing work 
within nine mouths. Otherwise, it would have taken two years 
to complete this phase.” I he Baton Rouge engineering firm 
of Dawson, Gilbert and Pilcher acquired an IBM 1(>20 com¬ 
puter which will compute the mass of data in about a tenth 
the time heretofore expected, and more accurately than 
would he lmmanlv possible. Mr. Kirkpatrick explained that 
the survey must be accomplished before the department can 
determine how much land must be acquired from any one 
landow ner. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, kinzua Dam m northern lVnns* Ivan 
will have a shoreline of sixty-three miles within tin state 
when completed in 1905. McKean County sits on the i,stein 
shore of the project; Warren County, on the west. It is esti 
mated that during the first year after its completion. 750.000 
persons will make recreation use of the area. B\ 1970 the 
figure is expected to reach 1.500.000. By the year 201)0 
I only thirty-seven years from now ) almost 1,000.000 p< i -mis 
are expected to be using the recreation facilities at kin/.ua 
Dam. The city of Bradford will he the eastern gateway to 
this new recreation area; the borough of \\ arren will he the 
western gateway. 

There are approximately sixty-three hundred dams in 
Pennsylvania. The largest body of water created by a dam 
is Pymatnning Reservoir in Crawford County; it covers 
16,400 acres. Kinzua Dam, upon completion in 1965, will 
be Pennsylvania’s largest and one of the most important in 
the nation. 

• A three hundred-acre commercial recreation area, includ¬ 
ing a seventeen-acre man-made lake, has been acquired at a 
sheriff’s auction by Bucks County for $9o,000. The site will 
be part of the county’s expanding park system. The purchase 
also included Tohickon Lodge and is near a forty-five him 
dred-aere tract being developed into a state park system. The 
lodge. Lake Towhee and the grounds are situated along Old 
Bethlehem Road in Haycock township, twelve miles north of 
Doylestown. It also borders Kimples Creek. Funds for the 
purchase of park sites in the county are being drawn from 
the proceeds of a Sl.400,000 bond issue. The new site gives 
the county fifteen hundred acres to be developed by the 
Bucks County Park Board. Robert W. Pierson, executive 
director of the board, said the Lake Towhee site, near Camp 
Tohikanee, official camp of Bucks County Girl Scouts, is in 
one of the most desirable areas for a park. 

TEXAS. In Houston, an unusual open-air type structure 
provides for the recreation needs for just about every age 
group. Hamilton Brown and Associates, the architects, de¬ 
veloped the structure because Houston gets extremely hot 
in summer and has frequent rains in winter. The structure, 
built in I^ikewood Park, encompasses ten thousand square 
feet of space. There are no walls, consequently no attendant 
is needed on duty. This not only defrays the cost of person¬ 
nel but permits people in the neighborhood to use it when¬ 
ever they desire. 

It is the largest open-air type recreation structure area in 
the city. Along with an open-end gymnasium, the structure 
contains restrooms, clubrooms, a eraft room, ceramic kiln, 
shuffleboard courts, basketball and volleyball courts, swim¬ 
ming pool, and baseball fields. 

Gus Haycock, Houston’s director of parks and recreation, 
savs, “We think this is a really fine design and has proven 
very satisfactory and efficient for our parks in Houston. 
With this open-type structure and no w'alls at all, the park 
can operate on weekends and at other times with no person¬ 
nel whatsoever. The roof design is quite different, which 
gives it a finer appearance than most park buildings. This 
open-type gymnasium is a new concept in this part of the 
country and it is very important because we rarely have ex¬ 
tremely cold weather.” 

• After a decade and a half, a garden center for Austin is 
an assured fact. The new building of stone and steel and 
landscaped grounds, will be a gathering center fur the citi 
zens of Austin and surrounding communities who are de¬ 
votees of growing plants. The new building will be located 
in Zilker Park, atop a hill with the city of Austin spread out 
below it. It will be approximately forty-two hundred square 
feet. The area, to be known as the Zilker Municipal Gardens, 
will be a part of the recreation and park system of the city. 



Houston' s- open-air recreation skelter in Lakewood Lark. 



Joint operation will be by the city and the hoard of directors 
of the instill Area Garden Genter. Inc. Policies of the opera¬ 
tion will he approved In the City Council. The resolution 
as adopted bv the City Council listed these ideals for the 
garden center: 

• Civic beautification. 

• Cardens that can be viewed from the drives in Zilker Park, 
including rose gardens, cactus gardens^ iris gardens, et 
cetera. 

• Preservation of native plants and flowers. 

• Examples of different types of landscaping. 

• Examples of what grows in the shade, the sun, and combi¬ 
nation of shade and sun. 

• A place where newcomers can learn from those of expen 
ence what grow's well in Austin. 

• A place for the residents of Austin to observe the best in 
horticulture. 

• Development of test gardens. 

• A center which can be used as an outdoor laboratory for 
botanical study by students from the Austin schools and the 
University of Texas. 

• A place to meet and work together. 

• A place for a library on gardening. 

• A place to hold flower shows. 

WASHINGTON. The Kinp County Park Department has 
budgeted §97,000 for 1963 to make forty-acre Richmond 
Beach Park and beach usable this year. Clearing and grading 
for access and parking facilities, construction of a beach 
house with dressing rooms and concession space, chain-link 
fencing for the railroad right-of-way, and a lighting system 
for roads and parking areas will be completed this year. 

Landscaping, installation of picnic facilities, and develop¬ 
ment of recreation areas such as day camps and some sports, 
will be done as the projects can be fitted in the county park 
and development program. When beach pollution is cleared 
up. lifeguard and swimming programs will be provided for 
the sand beach area. Two vista points are planned for de¬ 
velopment as “inspiration” spots. They offer a magnificent 
sweeping view of Puget Sound and mountains and have been 
set aside for just plain viewing. 

• Eagle Island in Puget Sound has been leased for a marine 
park by the State Parks and Recreation Commission. The 
island will be leased for ten dollars a year from the Bureau 
of Land Management. The island of about ten acres is be¬ 
tween McNeill and Anderson Islands. 
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THE LOIXG TRAIL 


Vincent Birge 

T he Long Trail of \ ermont is sec¬ 
ond in fame only to the two thou- 
sand-inile Maine-to-Georgia Ap¬ 
palachian Trail, and it follows the same 
route for almost a hundred miles from 
Massachusetts to Sherburne Pass. The 
idea for the trail first came to a country 
schoolmaster. Jim Taylor, in 190V, while 
he was camping in the Green Mountains 
on a rainy summer day. He dreamed of 
a “footpath in the wilderness’’ for hikers 
which would extend along the backbone 
ridge of Vermont from one end of the 
state to the other. On his return, Mr. 
Taylor enlisted the enthusiastic support 
of his schoolboys. Soon, with the par¬ 
ticipation of many other devoted people, 
the Green Mountain Club w r as organized 
to carry out the Long Trail project. It 
was only after many years of hard work 
that the dream finally became reality. 
In 1931, when the last section of trail 
was completed, a 260-mile footpath 
stretched through the Green Mountains 
from the Massachusetts line to the Ca¬ 
nadian border. 

On the Long Trail, some sixty shel¬ 
ters provide overnight stopping [daces 
for hikers at convenient intervals and 
eighty-five side trails give easy access to 
the main route every few thousand feet, 
including Vermont’s four highest moun¬ 
tains, from which there are excellent 
views in all directions. It passes by 
many a woodland pond and stream 
where the weary hiker can stop for a 
plunge in the cool mountain water. 
Eighty miles of the trail are within the 
Green Mountain National Forest: the 
remainder of the route passes through 
state and private land. Throughout its 
course, the Long Trail is well marked 

Mr. Birge is a free-lance i< riler and 
photographer specializing in nature ami 
outdoor subjects. 


with plentiful white blazes and other 
distinctive markings, plus signs and 
guideboards at roads and other trail 
junctions. 

1 hiked the entire length of the Long 
Trail last summer, beginning the trip 
at \\ illiamstown, Massachusetts. On a 
sultry August day I sweated up the steep 
Pine Cobble Trail to the V ermont line, 
where an inconspicuous little sign in the 
woods marks the southern end of the 
trail. Eighteen days later, I reached 
Mile Post 592 on the border of Vermont 
and Quebec, gazed for a while across the 
cleared boundary strip into Canada, 
then descended past Journey's End 
Camp, northernmost shelter of the Long 
Trail system, to the \illagc of North 
Troy. 

T ime a.M) again during those eight 
cen days I toiled up rugged slopes 
in the summer heat to stand refreshed 
and rewarded at last on some cool 
and windy summit where 1 could gaze 
at the scenery for miles around. On 
Glastonbury Mountain, reputed “to have 
more porcupines per square foot than 
any other plaee in the world.’’ 1 met a 
couple of these harmless hut pesky ro¬ 
dents ambling along. Later on. at near¬ 
by Caughnawaga Shelter, a whole army 
of “porkies” kept me awake most of the 
night with their constant efforts to find 
something worth gnawing to pieces in 
the leanto. 

At beautiful Stratton Pond [ stopped 
to chat with eampers and fishermen, 
then later the same day I ate my luneh 
in solitude beside isolated Bourn Pond, 
still in sight of Stratton Mountain. 1 
climbed Bromley Mountain along a ski 
trail, beneath the chairlift which was 
crowded with Sunday sightseers taking 
the easy way up. Next day I stopped to 
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t hike from end to end of Vermont’s 260-mile footpath 



The Long Trail offers a vari¬ 
ety of accommodations . . . 
you can sleep out under the 
stars or bed down m lodge or 
leanto. 



rest a while at a leanto built on an island 
in Little Rock Pond, a favorite camping 
spot for Boy Scouts. 1 crossed spectacu¬ 
lar- Clarendon Gorge on a sixty-foot sus¬ 
pension footbridge and then followed 
the trail along country lanes and old 
stone fences through a typical Vermont 
countryside of “sugar hushes” and rich 
dairj farms. 

TTKm on hillington Peak 1 spent a 
cold and stormy night at Cooper 
Lodge, then climbed to the hare summit 
in dense fog the next morning. The fol¬ 
lowing da\ it was crisp and clear when 
I clambered up a steel observation tower 
atop Mt. Carmel for a view west into 
New N ork’s distant Adirondacks and 
east toward the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. From another fine van¬ 
tage point farther along, the Great Cliff 
of Mt. Horrid. 1 had a breathtaking view 
of deep Brandon Cap and the hills be¬ 
yond. I sw am in the clear w aters of Lake 
Pleiad and later on lunched at Skyline 
Lodge, situated high in the mountains 
beside tiny Skylight Pond. That night 
1 slept out under the stars at Cooley 
Glen, my "boma" of brush not on)} 
keeping out the “porkies” hut perfum¬ 
ing the night air with the fragrance of 
spruce, fir. and paper birch. 

1 struggled over the tough thirty-mile 
streteh of the “Monroe Skyline," the 
most rugged section of the Long Trail, 
across the half dozen summits of Lin¬ 
coln Mountain and then up the steep, 
barren cone of Camel’s Hump, Tins 
peak, also called "The Couching Lion,” 
is probably Vermont’s wildest and most 
interesting mountain. 

I followed the trail along the high 
wav through famous Smugglers’ Notch, 
a narrow pass filled with huge boulders 
which have rolled down from the neigh 


boring slopes. Here is a cave which 
legend says was used for smuggling op¬ 
erations during the War of lf!12. That 
night 1 slept in a small dry shelter at 
Sterling Pond with seven other hikers, 
while the wind howled and the rain came 
down in torrents outside. At Barrows 
Lodge I camped with a Boy Scout group, 
twenty-six strong; and the next morning 
they overtook me when 1 stop|>ed to gaze 
down on the pastoral Lamoille Valley 
from the crags of Larawav Lookout. 

A i.i. along Tin-; trail 1 was scolded 
by the noisy red squirrels and chip¬ 
munks and serenaded by the white- 
throated sparrows, those songsters su 
preme of the North Woods. 1 watched 
many a Lightened deer and snowshoe 
hare bound away, often through a gar¬ 
den of trailside wildflowers—fireweed, 
bottle gentian, turtlehead and joepye- 
weed. Perhaps the best times of all on 
the trail were those evenings spent at 
some comfortable leanto swapping sto¬ 
ries with other hikers while w-aiting for 
sUppet 1 to cook on the campfire. 

1 can heartily recommend a hike over 
the Long '1 rail as a fine outdoor adven¬ 
ture. The trail is often rugged but never 
dangerous, and, in case of accident or a 
shortage of supplies, civilization is never 
more than a few hours away, either at 
a highway crossing or downhill along 
one of the many side trails. Anyone 
planning such a trip should write to the 
Green Mountain Club. JOB Merchants 
Row. Rutland. Vermont, for its Guide 
Book of the Long Trail ($1.50 post¬ 
paid!. Besides maps and detailed trail 
data the guide hook contains a wealth 
of other information for Long Trail 
Hikers. The dub also publishes an illus¬ 
trated folder. Short Trips on the Long 
Trail, free for the asking, it 
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FLOODLIGHTING 
SOLVES 
A PROBLEM 


A fall-off in sports participation is corrected 
by wnch-needed night-lighted installations 


Joseph E. Curtis 

FT'OK MANY YKAKS 
beford and af¬ 
ter World War II. 
the city of \\ liite 
Plains. New York 
was a headquarters 
for heavy softhall 
and hasehall activ¬ 
ity. Recent \ears saw a drop of interest 
in these two sports. Annul" the reasons 
most frequently raised for this fall-off 
was the lack of nightHghted softhall and 
hasehall fields. Even the most enthusi¬ 
astic players, it was pointed out. find it 
difficult to commute from work, arrive 
home at six o'clock, pulp their supper, 
and he on the playing field to start the 
game by 6:15 pm. Even after this hercu¬ 
lean effort, games of more than five or 
six innings were unusual since daikness 
sets in early even during mid-summer 
evenings. This resulted in many in¬ 
complete games and disrupted sched¬ 
ules. The suggestion that all games he 
jammed into Saturday and Sunday af¬ 
ternoons fell on unsympathetic ears, 
particularly those of married men who 
felt that family responsibilities came 
first on weekends. 

w hite Plains has taken a major step 
to correct this situation by installing a 
modern floodlighting plant at its ten- 
aere recreation park. The long-felt need 


Mu. Curtis is commissioner of the 
While Plains , New York , Department of 
Recreation and Parks. 


for such a facility was met when Mayor 
Richard S. Hendey and the Common 
Council formally decided to move after 
nine months of investigation and study 
of several nearby night-lighted installa¬ 
tions. The Department oi Recreation 
and Parks laid out the activity needs 
and program requirements and these 
were forwarded to the city Department 
of Public \\ orks for engineering analy¬ 
sis and design. The job was begun in 
May 1%1 under the supervision of pub¬ 
lic works engineers and was completed 
'n September 1661. Active use of the 
plant and fields was begun in May 1962 
and has continued since. 

r ptiK actual plant consists of twelve 
tubular steel towers erected on con¬ 
crete pedestals. Because of the spongy: 
nature of the subsurface of this park I it 
was formerly a swamp), pilings consist¬ 
ing of hollow steel tubes were driven 
into the ground and later filled with 
poured concrete. The heavy concrete 
pedestals were formed atop these piles. 
Under certain pedestals it was necessary 
to sink pilings twenty-five and thirty 
feet to reach a solid base. 

The pedestals consist of solid cylin¬ 
ders of poured concrete extending four 
feet above ground level. Eight of the 
towers are eighty feet tall and these serv¬ 
ice the Number One field designed for 
adult hasehall and semi-professional 
baseball. The four other towers are forty 
feet high each and these provide ade¬ 
quate lighting for adult softhall at the 


Number Two field diagonally opposite 
to Eiekl Number One. 

The lights are so arranged that simul¬ 
taneous playing of two softball or one 
baseball and one softball game is possi 
ble. One semi-professional baseball 
game is possible on Number One field 
w ith the eight eighty-foot towers turned 
on. With all lights on, night football, 
soccer, lacrosse, marching events, and 
other special programs can be fully 
lighted. Towers were placed in such a 
way that not one intrudes on the foot¬ 
ball playing field. The concrete pedes¬ 
tals of all towers have been surrounded 
by sloped earth from ground level to 
pedestal top and this has been heavily 
turfed. This provides adequate safety 
protection to prevent collision by a run 
ning player or outfielder. 

'I he total number of lamp units is 194, 
w ith towers ranging from eight to thirty- 
two lamps each. Towers are equipped 
with climbing steps and maintenance 
catwalks at their tops. These floodlights 
provide fifteen-foot candles of light in 
the outfields and twenty-foot candles in 
the infields. The type bulb used is a 
1500-watt incandescent lamp. The eight 
units lighting the main Number One 
field consume 290kw per hour while 
the smaller field lighted alone burns 
120kw. The total plant burning simul¬ 
taneously is rated at 350kw. The in¬ 
candescent lamps are wired to hum at 
ten percent over rated voltage, thus pro¬ 
viding some thirty percent more light 
intensity hut reducing the life expect - 
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1. Pound et don n.' Diesel pile-driver 
jorces hollou sleel lubes into earth. 

2. hi place! Reinjorred rods and ped 
eslal bolts in form await poured concrete. 

Bolt ’er down! Base of eighty-foot 
aluminum tower is secured in pedestal. 

t. Let ’er down! L'pper section of the 
tower is finally hoisted into place. 

5. Play ball! Baseball team takes the 
field in the glorious blaze of light. 










anc\ of the hulb proportionately. Engi¬ 
neers recommend that these lights he re¬ 
placed completely as a set: that is. when 
thev begin to burn out at close intervals. 
This would assure that illumination 
would he kept at its highest at all times. 
Lamp life is estimated at three hundred 
hours and unit cost is approximately 
$3.00. 

C o>r of the installation was $95,000. 

with this being divided roughly 
$32,000 for drilling, sinking founda¬ 
tions. and preparing pedestals! and $63,- 
000 for the actual installation of electri¬ 
cal equipment and lighting towers. From 
the date of the dedication and turning 
on these lights, they have been extremely 
active throughout the summer and early 
fall. Operating seven nights per week 
many rveeks, and six nights per week all 
others, they have accommodated junior 
and adult softball, adult baseball, soc¬ 
cer. track and field, and a variety of spe¬ 
cial sports and recreation events. i\or- 
mal burning hours have been oiOOl'M 
to 11 :00p.M. 

It is important to note that the opera¬ 


tion of such a plant is a relatively costly 
matter. Aside from maintenance, there 
are two factors which make up the cost 
of operation of such lights: namely, de¬ 
mand charge and energy charge. The 
demand charge is a cost assessed by the 
power or utility firm to compensate for 
their need to provide high surges of cur¬ 
rent to the lighting plant at irregular 
times. The charge is made if the light¬ 
ing plant is turned on once during any 
single meter reading period (approxi¬ 
mately one month, but not necessarily; 
a calendar month I. The energy charge 
is the cost of actual current burned ami 
is handled just as current burned in a 
private home. The addition of the tyvo 
represents the monthly bill. In White 
Plains, the demand charge for lighting 
this complete plant (350kw| is SI.140 
for the first half hour of use during any 
single meter reading period. Added to 
this is the cost of a half hour of current, 
or $8.00. Thus, the first half hour of 
each meter reading period when all 
lights are on is SI .148. The costs yvould 
he proportionately lower if one or the 
other field were being lighted separately. 


Thereafter, however, there is no addi¬ 
tional demand charge during that spe¬ 
cific meter reading period, no matter 
hoyv heavy use is made of the lights. 
Only the energy charge is assessed there¬ 
after. 

Obviously, it behooves the recreation 
agency to concentrate its use into peri¬ 
ods of the year and to use the floodlights 
to their maximum during these periods. 
It is poor practice to turn the lights on 
for very short, spotty use at times of the 
year yyhen they would not normally be 
used heavily. In the case of White 
Plains, a schedule has been worked out 
so that the demand charge rvill he as¬ 
sessed against the ice rink and its heavy 
electrical refrigerating equipment a por¬ 
tion of the year and against the heavy 
floodlighting plant another major por¬ 
tion of the year. It has been arranged 
that for at least two meter reading peri¬ 
ods annually neither of these major 
plants will be turned on and this is esti¬ 
mated to save the city betyveen $3,000 
and $4,000 per annum. Another means 
for cost reduction is the league fees for 
regular programs and the rental charges 
made for special events. These should 
defray approximately a third the annual 
cost of burning the lights. 

TVT F.VER’riiELESS, in spite of the major 

’ cost of installation and operation 
of such a plant. White Plains is certain 
that its use and the fun and satisfaction 
derived therefrom to the citizens will 
more than counterbalance this cost. 
Th is ball field lighting plant joins two 
other major floodlit units at the same 
recreation park. These are the artificial 
ice rink, illuminated by four corner 
towers, and four night-lighted clay ten¬ 
nis courts, illuminated by six forty-foot 
torvers. 

White Plains is the county scat of 
Westchester County and a dynamic city 
of fifty-one thousand. A great deal of 
outside visiting and business activity 
comes into the city daily and nightly. 
It has been called the cultural center of 
Westchester County and many major 
county installations exist in and around 
the city. For these reasons city govern¬ 
ment feels that it is most appropriate 
that one of the finest combined flood¬ 
lighting plants of its kind anywhere in 
the country has norv been installed and 
is being heavily used in White Plains. $ 
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Fund Raising Through 
Refreshment Operations 


J. C. Evans 

A lthough many governing bodies 
provide adequate major facili¬ 
ties for their recreation depart 
ments they too often saddle the recrea¬ 
tion administrator with minimum oper¬ 
ating funds. If a recreator does a good 
job of attracting participants to his pro¬ 
gram he often finds that his operating 
budget does not give him the where¬ 
withal to service all the people he can 
attract; also, total dependence on mu¬ 
nicipal revenue may result in a tendency 
toward “feast-or-famine" allotments for 
recreation budgets. Periodic appropria¬ 
tions by a government body are affected 
by a great many factors; such as, the 
general tax-revenue picture, failure or 
success of bond issues, whether one bud¬ 
get can he “raided” to provide, emer¬ 
gency funds for another, whether cer¬ 
tain officials are recreation-minded or 
not, and so on. 

“With just a little more money we 
could. . . How often that theme song 
has been sung! In recent years, how¬ 
ever, many professional recreators have 
recognized the potential of refreshment 
sales in supplementing their budgets, 
and, quite often, this added margin has 
meant the difference between a barely 
adequate recreation program and a 
highly successful one permitting a little 
“elbow' room” for creative programs. 

' There is a natural relationship be¬ 
tween recreation and refreshment. In a 
great many instances, the availability of 
such “fun foods” as popcorn, “sno- 
kones,” hot dogs, and soft drinks add 
greatly to the festive atmosphere natu¬ 
rally associated with recreation. In of¬ 
fering refreshments to recreation par¬ 
ticipants, the recreator is not only help¬ 
ing to make his program a more enjoy¬ 
able one, he also can he bringing in vital 

Mu. Evans, vice-president of the Gold 
Medal Products Company, has had ex¬ 
tensive opportunity to study a wide vari¬ 
ety of refreshment-stand operations. 
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extra funds to help support the program. 
With these funds he can purchase those 
“extras” which spell the difference be¬ 
tween a mediocre and a superior pro¬ 
gram. 

l\/f"'§§ Y recreation administrators have 
plunged into a refreshment sales 
program without sufficient knowledge of 
what constitutes a successful operation 
and have had some sad experiences. Ac¬ 
tually, success is easy to achieve. The 
key to raising funds through the sale of 
refreshments is to provide them at rea¬ 
sonable prices, with a minimum over¬ 
head, which will permit a profit to be 
realized. The following very simple 
rules can help avoid common pitfalls 
and guarantee an operation which will 
answer the need of participants and at 
the same time produce the profits. 
Selection. Variety is the spice of life 
but can be deadly in a small refreshment 
program. Specialization has had a great 
deal to do with the success of many in¬ 
dustries and businesses m the past two 
decades. It is a major factor in snack- 
stand operation. Here success comes by 
realizing you can prepare and serve a 
limited menu much more economically 
than one of wide variety. Specializing 
means reducing slow-moving items to a 
minimum, less inventory, less space, less 
skill on the part of food-preparers, 
lower overhead for equipment, faster 
ordering on the part of patrons, more 
snacks served per hour, and per em¬ 
ploye;, All this adds up to success. 

The best principle for refreshment 
stand operation is: Select a few items 
of wide appeal and good profit margin 
and keep the operation simple. The ba¬ 
sic variety can he dry snack, sweet 
snack, liquid snack, cold snack, ami 
warm snack. Select one item in each 
category and you have the basic menu 
with something to please nearly every 
one. However, provide two or three 


items in each category and you let your¬ 
self in for trouble. 

Let’s take an ideal installation Here 
we provide hot popcorn as the dry 
snack. Hot buttered popcorn, fresh from 
the popper, has an advantage over such 
prepackaged snacks as potato chips. It 
lias the festival atmosphere; you can t 
buy it m every grocery store. In addi¬ 
tion, it’s not only one of the most nutri¬ 
tious snacks you can serve, hut also the 
most profitable. \ ou make eight cents 
on a dime hag. 

If you add bags of potato chips and 
pretzels, you are adding to the complex¬ 
ity of your operation and. at the same 
time, cutting the profit and slowing the 
sales because you have made it more dif¬ 
ficult for people to make a selection. 
You are also adding to the amount of 
space you need for storage. 

For the cold snack, another “exotic" 
item not found at the corner grocery, 
“ice-halls” or “sno-kones” are the an¬ 
swer. Again, they are very high profit 
items, with seven and a half cents on a 
tcn-cent sale. Add ice cream cones or 
bars and complexity goes up while profit 
goes down. 

As for the drinks, avoid bottles. First, 
with bottles, the only sensible thing to 
do is pour each one into a paper cup. 
Then vou have the problem of storage 
of empties. It is much better to sell cold 
drinks from a dispenser or just sell the 
ice halls as the liquid snack. 

It seems easy to choose candy bars 
for the sweet snack, hut wait a minute. 
First you have to make room for a dis¬ 
play of five or six types. Again, this is 
an item your customers can buy at the 
supermarket for just a fraction over 
what vou pay for it. Cotton candy on 
the other hand, is novel, appealing, and 
profitable. 

To add more substance to your re¬ 
freshment larder, yon may want to offer 
Continued ntt I’atte 23!} 
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It was graduation time . . 


Gordon D. Hunsaker 

UTyTEvtMliotighl 
-L ’ it would 
come!” This state¬ 
ment had been 
heard in our city 
many times these 
past month.-. It was 
graduation time 
and. suddenly, those who had heen the 
carefree youngsters of the senior class 
at Coronado High School were carry¬ 
ing the weight of the world on their 
shoulders. The realization had come 
that no longer were Mom and Dad com¬ 
pletely responsible for their health and 
welfare. It was time for decision . . . 
and at the ages of seventeen and eigh¬ 
teen these are loathsome things always 
previously left up to “old folks’ if they 
the decisions—were of am import 
at all. Now the world beckoned ... it 
wasn’t the same friendly world of 
beaches and mountains at Faster vaca¬ 
tion time. It wasn’t the same hilarions 
world of ‘hop’ sessions in the living 
room or foothall victory dances. It was 
decision time. 

To help these future legislators, hank¬ 
ers. land developers, fliers, or what- 
have-vou make up their minds, or at 
least to get them over the temporary 
shock-stage and stimulate their think¬ 
ing. the schools have initiated “Career 
Day.” This is nothing new to the schools 
or the graduating classes, hut it was 
new' to me ... as a participant. Men 
and women from all professional areas 
are the guests of the schools and the 
graduating classes on this day. 

The classes are broken down into 


\1r. Hunsaker is director o) the play- 
g round and recreation depai tment in 
Coronado , California. 


groups^ each meeting with a man or 
woman who. it is hoped, typifies a field 
which is of interest to each particular 
one. 1 was thrilled to receive the phone 
cull from the school administrator ask¬ 
ing me to participate. It seemed that 
there had been numerous questions 
asked of the counselors regarding a 
career in recreation. 

A kter the initial feeling of pride had 
worn off, I began thinking of what 
I would say to a group of thirty or 
forty young people all eager to hear of 
tlie wonders of the life of a recreation 
director: then the first feeling of ap¬ 
prehension set in. It is quite easy for 
all of us to discuss the recreation move¬ 
ment, problems in recreation, personnel 
requirements, and grouse about the lack 
of cooperation from our boards, com¬ 
missions. and councils. However, this 
is not what career-minded high school 
seniors want to hear ... nor should they. 
This comes as they grow in the recrea¬ 
tion profession, as in any other area of 
life. I am quite sure that many of 11 s 
would never have purchased a home of 
our own if the real-estate man had 
point) d out all the homeow ner prob¬ 
lems . . . crab grass, repainting, roof 
leaks, plumbing wearout. and what- 
have-you. This we learned as we learned 
to Jove the home we bought. We gradu¬ 
ally' accept these things as they happen, 
and. even though we know more prob¬ 
lems will arise, we have learned to love 
the “old homestead” and cringe at the 
thought of losing it. Tills same feeling 
comes with the years in recreation . . . 
a love of job and a feeling of useful 
accomplishment. 

•\s 1 was musing. I came upon an 
article from the offices of George Wilson 



of the Milwaukee Recreation Depart 
merit: “A recreation worker is hired 
for his program ability and then berated 
because, he cannot keep a monthly towel 
report up to date. Since he devotes only 
eleven hours a day to the job, he is 
expected to complete various and sundry 
“courses” during his leisure time. He 
is deluged with memberships and com¬ 
mittee requests, all of which have two 
features in common—hard work ami 
three-dollar luncheons. 

“He uses his car for an office and 
carries his files in his pocket. Collective¬ 
ly. he has helped three-fourths of the 
population to live a richer life . . . 
singly, he wonders where his next 
month's rent is coming from. He is 
urged onward by his superiors, never 
gets a chance to associate socially with 
his fellowman, and is viewed sympa¬ 
thetically and tolerantly by his family. 

“lie moans and groans, yet would do 
no other work or like any other job 
half as much." 

I knew I con Id not use this to sway 
prospective recreation people. However, 
it did set me to thinking along a vein 
long abandoned ... a fresh look at 
myself as a recreation person and my 
chosen field as a whole. It worked won¬ 
ders for me. 1 mentally rewalked my 
recreation years . . . from the toilet- 
cleaning, part-time recreation worker 
getting through school, to the play¬ 
ground leader duties, and on and on. 
1 quite honestly relived, in the quiet of 
inv own office, the wonderful years in 
recreation and my outlook was given 
fresh lace-like linings . . . and it gave 
me fuel for the chore ahead. 

S O, do you want to know yourself a 
little better? Do you feci that you 
have been 111 recreation so long that 
“no one can tell you what it’s all about”? 
Do you want to know just what might 
have transpired in the municipal rec¬ 
reation field while you have been too 
busy to look because you are a busy 
administrator . . .? If you want the 
answer, get yourself an invitation to 
your local high-school “Career Day.” 

By the way, after my presentation at 
the high school quite a number of the 
youngsters sought me out at my office 
for further discussion ... a good sign 
for recreation, it 
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e te T. Hunt 

O ne of the largest and most suc¬ 
cessful parts of the recreation 
program in Coral Gables, Flor¬ 
ida, is baseball. We are not affiliated 
with any national or regional baseball 
setup simply because we feel we know 
the needs of oui boys better than some- 
! one who is a national president or sec¬ 
retary of the many leagues for young- 
I sters. 

Our own leagues are set up as follows: 
Six- and seven-year-old boys play in 



Local leagues can take individual prob¬ 
lems into consideration and adjust to 
touchy situations that might develop. 


what we call our “T” league because 
the youngsters bit the ball off a tee. In 
this league we have a leader who is re¬ 
sponsible for seeing that the boys re¬ 
ceive the basic fundamentals as well as 
to have, fun playing baseball. 

The next step in our program is our 
"D” League. Boys ranging in age from 
eight to ten years participate in this 
division. In this league we have eight 
teams of sixteen boys per team. Kach 

Mrs. Hunt is director of the Coral Ga¬ 
bles, Florida, Youth Center. 


bo) must play at least one inning of 
every game, providing he takes his prac¬ 
tices when called. We use volunteer 
teen-age boys to conch or manage the 
individual teams. With this system, we 
feel we have taken the game away from 
the parents and given it back to the 
boys. The officiating, uniform check¬ 
outs, scheduling of practices and games 
is done by the coach in charge of this 
group. Six runs, or when a team has 
completely batted around, constitutes an 
inning, regardless of how many outs are 
made. 

The next classification is for boys 
eleven and twelve years old and we call 
this our “C” League. In this, we have 
six teams of sixteen boys per team. Op¬ 
eration of this division is exactly like 
that of the “D” League. 

The above classifications listed are 
probably the backbone of our baseball 
because the other regional or national 
leagues say that each team must have 
so many eight- and nine-year-olds, so 
many ten-, eleven-, and twelve-year-old 
boys. This, as far as we are concerned, 
is unfair because we feel an eight-year- 
old simply cannot compete with a twelve- 
year-old. Consequently, we have broken 
them into different age groups. 

A fter the hoy is twelve or over, he 
moves up to the “B” League. Boys 
of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years 
of age play in this classification, fhis 
league is run by our own rules, such as 
sevenly-five-foot bases, fifty-four-foot 
pitching distance. A pitcher can pitch 
six innings a week or every other game. 
In a squeeze-play situation, that is, with 
a man on third base with less than two 
outs, we do not allow the man on third 
to try to beat the pitcher home with the 


pitch, and so on. The boys in this divi¬ 
sion are graded at the start of the year 
according to their ability to hit, field, 
throw, and run. Then, they are divided 
into teams as evenly matched as possi¬ 
ble. 

From “B” League, the hoys advance 
to the highest classification, the “A" 
League. This league is for fourteen-, fif¬ 
teen-, and sixteen-year-old boys. The 
only differences between the “A” and 
MB” Leagues are those of age, ninety- 
foot bases, sixty-and-a-half-foot pitch 
ing distance. They play seven innings 
a game. 

Since we operate our own leagues 
without connection with other agencies, 
we are able to take into consideration 
the various problems that may arise be¬ 
tween different ages, the emotional dis¬ 
turbances, the physical stature, and the 
desire to participate. For example, we 
had a fifteen-year-old hoy who should 
have been playing “A” baseball hut, be¬ 
cause of his physical condition and size, 
he could never have competed in the “A” 
League. We assigned him to a team in 
the “B” League. Situations such as this 
can be handled the same way in our 
other leagues as well. We have twenty- 
five baseball teams with approximately 
450 boys participating. 

A postscript to this article is the an¬ 
nouncement of a new member on the 
staff of the Coral Gables Recreation De¬ 
partment. Ronald Fraser has come to 
work for us after completing three years 
of coaching baseball for the Dutch and 
conducting over a thousand one-dav 
clinics throughout the Netherlands. He 
is currently the University of Miami's 
baseball coach. With Ron heading base¬ 
ball in Coral Gables this year, we will be 
FLAYING BALL! # 
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Rose Stockhamer 


O NE of the summer programs of 
Bronx House, New fork City, 
is its da} camp which incorpo¬ 
rates the same goals and objectives of 
the agency’s other \ear-round services: 
It is concerned with the development of 
the individual’s personality, his social¬ 
isation. which means his growing capac¬ 
ity to handle effective!} such relation¬ 
ships as family, peers, and community: 
broadening his interests and his experi¬ 
ences and emphasizing the out-of-doors, 
nature, and pioneering areas as a pro¬ 
gram medium. A mental retardate's ba¬ 
sic needs are the same as those of his non- 
retarded peers, hut only more intensive 
as his experiences are more limited. Day 
camp provides an excellent opportunity 
for intensive group work. Obviously, 
there must he allowances for differ¬ 
ences; the mentally retarded require in¬ 
dividualized assessment to determine 
both their capacities and their levels of 
social involvement. Yet for all the in¬ 
dividualization. programs can he devel¬ 
oped which; workers can feel reasonably 
secure in translating and in which indi¬ 
viduals in group situations can grow 
socially, learn skills, and. at the same 
time, experience enjoyment in a con¬ 
structive way. 

If camp is to mean more in the lives 
of campers than merely a happy vaca¬ 
tion. it must enable campers to meet and 
work out real-life situations and be 
ready in attitude and skill to face their 
problems at home. sehooL and m the 
neighborhood. Often a camp is so or¬ 
ganized that the c amper tends to use it 
as an escape from reality rather than as 
a place where he must face his tasks and 
learn to take hold of himself. Tims, in 
setting up the program. Bronx House 
had speeifie goals in mind as to what it 
wanted to achieve in relation to serving 
the retardate in a country day-camp set¬ 
ting. Some of them included : 

Miss Stockiiamek is director of chil¬ 
dren's activities at Bronx House, New 
1 ork City. This material uas presented 
at the Second AnnuaI Institute oil Croup 
IF ork and Camping sponsored by the 
New } ork City Chapter of the Associa¬ 
tion for the Help of Retarded Children. 


• Help develop a sense of self care. 

• Help develop relationship with peers 
and adults. 

• Learning skills. 

• Help dev elop better motor eoordina- 
tion. 

» Opportunity for new experience. 

• Vi ork with parents to help them mod¬ 
ify attitudes toward child. 

The initial step in the process, intake, 
involved the combined efforts of the 
agency and the Association for the Help 


DAY 

CAMP 

FOR 

THE 

MENTALLY 

RETARDED 

The experiences 
of a 

famHy-oriented agency. 


of Retarded Children. Case finding, 
diagnostic material, referral summaries 
were provided by the association, while 
agency staff was responsible for deter¬ 
mining how the individual could best 
he serv ed. 

An interview was arranged with the 
family. At this time the child was also 
seen. T he focus was on the child’s be¬ 
havior with peers, his strengths and lim¬ 
itations. likes, dislikes, and the parent's 
attitudes. Part of the interview was re¬ 
lated to interpretation of program. 

It is important to note that the mate¬ 
rial obtained in the interview was of 
considerable help to staff; it made possi¬ 
ble thoughful preparation for program. 
At the very beginning, a child is helped 


to feel comfortable when staff has 
knowledge of his interests, skills, and 
limitations. Tims the child who has dif¬ 
ficulty establishing contact with other 
children may need to remain close to an 
adult until he is able to reach out and 
trust other children. The intake mate¬ 
rial also enabled staff to he better pre¬ 
pared for contacts with parents. During 
the course of the season, it was used 
hv the supervisor to interpret tire indi 
vidual's behavior and help tile staff 
member to deal with difficulties as they 
arose in the group. 

Over a period of three summers, from 
1959 to 1961, approximately tw 7 enty- 
seven different hoys and girls were 
served in small groups. They repre¬ 
sented an age range from ten to thirteen 
years with varying degrees of mental 
retardation Though all were edueable, 
a considerable number were brain dam¬ 
aged and several Mongoloid, with shell 
physical handicaps as poor vision, de¬ 
fective hearing and speech as well as 
poor motor coordination. Several of the 
children lived in the immediate neigh¬ 
borhood within walking distance and 
were classmates in the same retarded 
mental development classes in public 
school. Others came from a widely scat¬ 
tered neighborhood and were either 
brought by their parents or used the 
agency’s pickup service. 

Most of the children had no prev ious 
camp experience and social contact with 
peers was limited to the school situation. 
Any kind of relationship tended to make 
considerable demands on them. It was 
evident that the intake material could 
he used productively in the area of 
grouping. The optimum number served 
m a group seemed to he twelve. A coun¬ 
selor and two assistants were able to 
handle competently this size group ori 
an all-day basis. 

In setting up groups, there could not 
he too wide an age range and it was im¬ 
portant to consider the children's emo¬ 
tional and social level of maturity as 
well. Further, it was important to main¬ 
tain some balance between those who 
tended to he overly aggressive and the 
too withdrawn. On the whole, selectiv¬ 
ity was based on what a child had to 
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offer to and get from a group, rather 
than on his difficulties or limitations. 
Experience demonstrated it was not pos¬ 
sible to measure these factors accurately 
even after the individual had been ob¬ 
served in action; it became evident that 
further study on grouping of children 
was needed. 

T he selection of staff for these 
groups was generally not consid¬ 
ered a problem since the day camp was 
able to attract effective leadership from 
the year-round program. Criteria for 
selection included interest and empathy 
for the child's limitations, understand¬ 
ing of, and sensitivity to, his needs, as 
well as an ability to adapt to his slow- 
growing and slow-moving pace. Staff 
members must possess imagination, 
skills, and a real regard for the outdoor 
world, so that they are able to impart 
to the children a sense of “security” in 
the woodland. 

During the pre-eamp orientation pe¬ 
riod, staff was helped toward greater 
understanding of the special needs of 
the retarded children and the extent to 
which they can he helped to function 
as an integral part of a normal day- 
camp setting. Supervision during the 
course of the summer included staff 
meetings, conferences, and daily record¬ 
ing of group life as well as observations 
of individual behavior. At close of the 
season, staff members were required to 
write a summary on each individual. 

The Bronx House day camp serves 
approximately 275 boys and girls aged 
seven to twelve who are picked up daily 
at the agency and transported by char¬ 
tered buses to a country site. The ter¬ 
rain is rugged, paths are rough, and the 
wmodland with its winding stream pre¬ 
sents a real challenge to programing. 
The program is group centered and the 
outdoor world recehes primary pro¬ 
gram emphasis. 

Each group selects a site in the wood¬ 
land as home base for the duration of 
the camp period. .Needs for group liv¬ 
ing and comfort lead to construction of 
fireplaces for cookouts, tables, benches, 
shelters, tool racks. Building bridges 
require cutting, sawing, and lashing of 


logs which provides campers w ith an 
opportunity to learn about forest growth 
and the need of conservation. Other in¬ 
terests include fishing, boating, garden¬ 
ing, care and maintenance of farm ani- 
ruals. all offering atisfaction, adven¬ 
ture, and learning. Though emphasis is 
on the small group, there is ample op¬ 
portunity for contacts and sharing of 
experiences with other groups on a di¬ 
visional basis as well as at camp-wide 
events. 

Mentally retarded campers, like the 
other groups, were helped to choose a 
campsite and learn such basic skills as 
axing, fire huilding. lashing, and cook¬ 
ing techniques, all of which went into 
the developement of a campsite area re¬ 
ferred to as “home base.” Then fol- 
lowed emphasis on work projects, such 
as lashing tables and benches, develop¬ 
ing fireplaces for cookouts. With each 
successive c.ookout experience, menus 
became more elaborate. Before leaving 
campgrounds, the campers were respon¬ 
sible for cleaning up their site, and 
equipment had to he returned to the 
supply store. Basically, program plans 
were thoughtfully considered and 
planned by staff. Program had to he 
structured and usually reflected a grad¬ 
ual progression of experiences. 

E VERY opportunity was explored for 
involvement of parents in the day- 
camp service, in line with the general 
philosophy of the agency that the child 
is first a member of a family unit. On the 
whole parents were eager to participate. 
Prior to opening of camp and during 
the season, parents met in small groups 
to discuss programs and react to their 
child’s group experience and consider 
ways of dealing with the chilli’s behav¬ 
ior generally. Also, throughout the sea¬ 
son. efforts were made to reach all par¬ 
ents individually. 

Observations and records stressed the 
campers’ and families’ satisfaction with 
the experience; considerable progress 
was noted in such areas as learning, so¬ 
cial skills, increasing self-care, and the 
general mastering of many new skills 
such as canoeing and swimming. Con 
tinuitv of service is most desirable. ( hil- 


dren who had participated in the year- 
round program and then moved into 
day-camp benefitted greatly. They !«'- 
gan to participate in program planning, 
estalished contact with staff members in 
other groups, and learned a variety of 
skills. 

A s THE season progressed the initial 
stage of “good behavior" was grad¬ 
ually followed by some conflict which 
many began to verbalize. There was evi¬ 
dence of increased sharing of food, sup¬ 
plies and taking turns in activities. More 
and more reference to the group was 
characterized by “We.” Parents noted 
that the child was able to come to the 
agency alone and no longer had to be 
escorted. The child began to verbalize 
more frequently and was more easily 
understood by members of the family. 
Skills learned at camp were carried over 
into the home. Assuming responsibility 
for setting and clearing the table after 
dinner, going to the neighborhood store 
for one or two items, getting in and out 
of the bus independently was much in 
evidence. 

In essence, parents indicated greater 
relaxation in the home. They felt less 
over-protective as well as less demand¬ 
ing of their children. On the whole, par¬ 
ents were gratified with their children’s 
gains and generally attended all group 
meetings where they found considerable 
practical help in handling the child’s 
behavior. Parents began to identify 
more fully with the agency. They served 
on committees and shared responsibili 
ties with parents of nonretarded camp¬ 
ers. Parents need careful explanations 
of the child’s problems at various ma- 
turational levels. Both child and the 
famib need attention. 

Groups for mentally retarded chi> 
dren in a normal dav-eamp setting con¬ 
ducted by a group-service agency can 
be developed with effectiveness and con¬ 
sidered as an integral part of its total 
program. Experience has demonstrated 
that the richer the program and the 
more varied the opportunities for indi 
virtual and the group, the more helpful 
the service to the retardate. # 
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Continued on Page233 

sanchviches. Here, the clear choice on 
all counts is hotdogs. \lways associated 
with recreation, tliev are hy far the e.is- 
iest to manage. Get a self-contained 
broiler or steamer which am one can 
operate, add buns and condiments, and 
the job is done. W itli other kinds of 
sandwiches the operation is enormous!) 
complicated in the way of inventory, 
handling, getting the right selection, and 
so forth It is also possible, under these 


circumstances, that you will need a res¬ 
taurant lieense. Again, hotdogs are 
more profitable, eight cents to ten cents 
on a fifteen- or twenty-cent sale. 

All the above items apply perfectly 
to warm weather sales. Vi hen the 
weather turns cool you can take up the 
slack of diminished cold drink sales by 
adding candy apples (seven cent profit 
on a dime sale I and/or hot chocolate 
(six cents on a dime or ten cents on fif¬ 
teen cents). 

Equipment. Keep the operation sim¬ 
ple. With automatic or semi-automatic 


machines doing the bulk of the work, 
you can keep the number of attendants 
to a minimum and unskilled high 
schoolers can do the job without any 
trouble. N ou will avoid high overhead 
in labor costs and make your supervi¬ 
sory job much easier. There is usually 
no need to get the largest and most ex¬ 
pensive equipment when you are starl¬ 
ing a refreshment operation. Machines 
which are too big will take up too much 
room, may not he run near capacity. 
You will do better with versatile, smal¬ 
ler capacity equipment in the lower-cost 
bracket, equipment which is portable 
from one location to another. In this 
way you get maximum benefit from u 
small investment. 

Experience. Records show that well- 
planned refreshment operations are 
profitable and contribute a surprising 
amount to the operating funds of thou¬ 
sands of recreation programs. For ex¬ 
ample, in (Norwood, Ohio, a city of ihir- 
tv-six thousand population, the recrea¬ 
tion commission receives from city tax 
revenues only $48,000. The refreshment 
stand at the swimming pool alone con¬ 
tributes over an additional $10,000 to 
the recreation budget. In another city 
of twenty-two thousand, St. Charles. 
Missouri, the public park board reports 
a new income of $12,000 from a park 
refreshment stand operation. The super¬ 
intendent reported that the initial in¬ 
vestment in equipment was offset in the 
first year of operation. These are only 
two out of hundreds of success stories. 

In summing up, avoid the large selec¬ 
tion of items in your refreshment opera¬ 
tion which tends to cut down the num¬ 
ber of people wlm can be served, adds 
to space problems, and increases labor. 
Choose items which are not commonly 
available at the grocery store in order 
to add to the atmosphere of fun. Choose 
profitable items. They will sell just hs 
well as the lioiiprofitahle items. 

Many reereators unfortunately shy 
away from refreshment-stand opera¬ 
tions and the profits which can he used 
to better their programs. The fact re¬ 
mains, however, that certain phases of 
their recreation operations virtually de¬ 
mand a refreshment service. The ques¬ 
tion is whether they shall provide this 
service themselves, and gain extra op¬ 
erating funds or pass up the Opportunity 
and the resultant improved program, dr 


not even one case of pilferage from 

COIN-LOK* 

“We did not experience a single case of pilferage from these lockers 
throughout the entire summer swimming season ,” reports Paul (5. Cowles, 
Superintendent of Recreation for the city of Brockton, Massachusetts. 

With Coin-Lok maximum security lockers you can make checking an 
asset instead of a liability for your pool not only in the elimination of 
lost article claims, but in savings in salaries and overhead. Watch 
profits grow, too. 


It’s a move that deserves your careful 
consideration. Mail the coupon today 
for all the facts. 



COIN-LOK 

A Subsidiary of 

AMERICAN LOCKER CO., IN 

COIN-LOK SYSTEMS, INC. 

DepJ. 55, 211 Congress 5treef, 
Boston 10, Moss. 

Please send, without obligation, com¬ 
plete information and specifications 
of New Coin-Lok* Locks and Lockers. 


SYSTEMS, INC. 

- il gg^Bg li- 

Oldest, and Largest 
Cain Lock Manufacturers 


Name... 
Address. 
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Save substantially with 
National’s New 
projector-n’-slide packages! 

You simply can t beat “sing-alorn, sessions when it comes to perking up group spirits' 
Now, National offers FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE LOW PRICES three outstanding 
Projector-'n-slides” packages! Quantities are limited, however, so please place your 
order promptly! 


PACKAGE #1: 

Powerful Mansfield Projector plus 25 Atl-time song slides. 


Projector $44.35 


25 2"x2" slides @ .50 12.50 



PACKAGE #3: 

Powerful Mansfield Projector 
plus 100 All-time song slides. 

Projector $44.95 
100 2"x2'' slides © .50 50.00 


$94.95 Value 
You Pay $77.45 
SAVE $17.50 


Select The Slides You 
Prefer From This 
SW-Studded List! 
"Keep 'cj sine’nn 
and you'll keep ’em 
happy!” Send for our 
complete listing of 
over 850 Song Slides 
Ask for Brochure R. 


PACKAGE #2: 

Powerful Mansfield Projector 
plus 50 All-time song slides. 


Projector $44.95 
50 2 "x2"siides @ .50 25.00 


$69.95 Value 
You Pay $54.95 
SAVE $15.00 


$57.4S Vaiuc 


You Pay $45.45 
SAVE $12.00 


This is the Mansfield SKYLARK 300 Automatic 
Projector. This compact unit is the culmination of 
modern styling and engineering. The excellent 
optical system incorporated in the “Skylark" gives 
your pictures the snap and clarity necessary 
for real projection enjoyment. 300 watt Tru-Focus 
lamp. F/3.S coated lens. Manual changer. Tilt 
controls. Turbo type fan impeller to insure maximum 
coolness at all times! 


THE 100 MOST P0PULAR-“S0NGS AMERICA SINGS” 


1 l - 

A Pretty Girl 

177. 

Drifting & Dreaming 

356. 

Just a Song at Twilight 

537. 

Put Your Arms Around Me 

1 13. 

Alice Blue Gown 

181. 

Easter Parade 

358. 

K-k-k-Kaiy 

576. 

Shaniy in Old Shanty Town 

■ 22. 

Aloueite 

182. 

East Side, West Side 

375. 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart 

578. 

She'll Be Comin Round M. 

26. 

America the Beautiful 

201. 

Five Feet Two 

379. 

Let's Sing Like Birdies 

582. 

Shine on Harvest Moon 

40. 

April Showers 

202. 

Flow Gently Sweet Alton 

380. 

Let Rest World Go By 

584. 

Show Me Way to Go Home 

56. 

Baby Face 

204. 

For Mr 1 i My Gal 

391. 

Little Red Schoolhouse 

886. 

Siient Night 

60. 

Band Played On 

207. 

Frivoious Sal 

395. 

Look lor Silver Lining 

594 

Smiles 

63. 

Battle Hymn Republic 

218. 

Girl ol My Dreams 

414. 

Man on Flying Trapeze 

616. 

Springtime in the Rockies 

69. 

Beer Barrel Polka 

221. 

God Bless America 

420. 

Marching Along Together 

629. 

Sweet Adeline 

74. 

Beils ol St. Mary 

259. 

Home on the Rangt 

422. 

Margie 

635. 

Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 

79. 

Bicycle For Two 

265. 

How Deep is the Ocean 

433. 

Meet Me in St. Louis 

64a. 

Take Me Out to Bail Game 

100 . 

Bye Bye Blues 

287. 

I'll Be with You in Apple B T 

450. 

Moonlight 6 Roses 

651. 

That Old Gang ol Mine 

104. 

By the Light Silvery Mor n 

289. 

I'll See You in My Dreams 

454. 

Moon over Miami 

656. 

That's Peggy O Nell 

105. 

Casslons Go Rolling Along 

294. 

I'm an Old Cowhand 

480. 

My Bonnie 

663. 

There's a Long Long Trail 

113. 

Carolina in Morning 

297. 

1' m Dreaming ol White Xmar. 

473. 

My Wild Irish Rose 

691. 

Till We Meet Again 

114. 

Carolina Moon 

298. 

I’m Forever Blowing Hubbies 

485. 

Oh Drm Golden Slippers 

715. 

Wagon Wheels 

121. 

Chas.ng Rainbow s 

300. 

I'm Looking Over 4 Leaf Clover 

492. 

Oh Susana 

718. 

Wait Till Sun Sfcinec Nellie 

129. 

Clementine w 

309. 

In My Merry Oldsmobiie 

494. 

Oh You Beautiful Doll 

731. 

When Irish Eyes are Smiling 

150. 

Danny Boy 

310. 

In the Evening by Moonlight 

497. 

Old'Gray Mare 

734. 

When I Lost You 

156. 

Deer Old Girl 

313. 

In the Good Oid Summertime 

500. 

Old MacDonald Had a Farm 

742. 

When You Were a Tulip 

159. 

Deep in Heart of Texas 

331. 

It's A Grand Old Fiag 

513. 

On the Road to Mandalay * 

7*9. 

Whiffenpool Song 

163. 

Oinah 

337. 

I've Been Working on RR 

520. 

Pack Up Your Troubles 

751. 

Whistle While You Work 

167. 

Don 1 Fence Me In 

341. 

I Want a Girl, etc. 

524. 

Peg Of My Heart 

760. 

Winter Wonderland fj L 

170. 

Don't Sit Under Apple Tree 

346. 

I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her New 

528. 

Polly Woliy Doodle 

763. 

Yankee Doodle Dandy 

171. 

Down By Old Mill Stream 

348. 

Jingle Bells 

532. 

Poor Butterfly 

780. 

You’re a Grand Old-Elag 



Special Value Purchase — For those who buy j'ust slides from our 100 titles listad here, 
there is a 10% DISCOUNT from the regular price of 50< per siide. 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 4-2 Wesst 48 Street • New York City 
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MOUNTAIN LEADERSHIP 


William Lowell Putnam 

I N leading mountaineering trips, 
much experience, belli theoretical 
and practical, is essential. One must 
be intuitive in recognizing and analyz¬ 
ing and, most of all, in sympathetically 
understanding the problems and diffi¬ 
culties with which one's associates are 
forced to contend. 

In running a climbing trip, at certain 
times commands are necessary but. in 
order to achieve the highest degree of 
success, it is important to ha\e all the 
participants fully imhued with a desire 
to attain the common objectives. This 
type of indoctrination cannot be ac¬ 
complished if the leader does not ex¬ 
plain everything and take all his asso¬ 
ciates into his confidence. A leader, at 
the outset, must do considerably more 

\Iit. Putnam has ted many climbing 
arid exploring trips to the Selkirks and 
other high-mounlain regions. As chair¬ 
man oj the Mountain Leadership Com¬ 
mittee o I the AMC, he is now nor king 
towards increased safety among climb¬ 
ers. Ihis is digested uith permission 
from Appalachian, June, 1959. An un¬ 
cut reprint is available free from the 
Appalachian Mountain Club. 5 Joy- 
Street, Boston. 


• • • 


work than he would like, but his task 
becomes increasingly easy as time goes 
on. Vo aspect of leadership is more ex¬ 
hausting than bearing the complete 
load of responsibility for all decisions, 
both right and wrong and, more impor 
tant, both pleasant and unpleasant A 
commander has to keep it all to him¬ 
self: a good leader can have all hands 
sharing this load, while he still main¬ 
tains the complete freedom of choice his 
greater knowledge justifies. 

The most common, or least technical, 
form of mountaineering is mountain 
walking, since it is from this base one 
graduates to rock climbing, ice climb¬ 
ing. and high alpine endeavors. One 
cannot be successful or competent in 
expeditioning or alpine mountaineer¬ 
ing without a thorough knowledge of 
the basic fundamentals of walking and 
camping. (See also Page 220.) 

"Conservation of energy” is not just 
a scientist's expression: it is also a 
mountaineering law. If you have a long 
haul ahead of you. don’t let your party 
waste time or energy in nonproductive 
side issues. Restrain the exuberance 
of those who want to run up the hill and 
cut off the corners by taking that little 


On The Trail 


scramble-pathway in order to save the 
longer zigzag. The leader must con¬ 
stantly use and enforce among his as¬ 
sociates the recognized cadence of pac¬ 
ing that marks the experienced moun¬ 
taineer. However, stride and cadence 
depend on conditions, and the leader 
should hear in mind the strength of his 
party, the distance left to travel, and 
the amount of daylight left to do it in. 
When bushwhacking, it is almost im¬ 
possible to maintain a steady pace; but 
extra long steps should be avoided and 
steep slopes detoured. 

We always seem to be obliged to 
carry a pack. A one-dav trip generally 
means a small pack: a one-month ex¬ 
pedition means repeated relays of the 
heavy packs. Vo one should attempt to 
carry heavy, bulky loads except on a 
paekboard; yet countless characters 
try, to the dismay of those who have to 
help carry the excess when their packs 
fall apart. Heavy loads should always 
be carried high, so that the weight is 
essentially bearing downward and not 
tending to pull you over backward. If 
you cannot tie your load securely onto a 
paekboard then use a Trapper Nelson- 
type board w'liere ropes are not needed. 
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The leader should take pains to point 
out little tricks to the less experienced 
members of his party. The strain of a 
heavy pack can get pretty lierce on the 
shoulders unless broken occasionally 
by rests; but rests, taken sitting down, 
are time-consuming. Leaning back 
against a tree or large rock takes the 
strain ofF shoulders sufficiently to allow 
recuperation, without the exertion of 
regaining one's feet. 

P Korea FOOTWEAR is essential for 
any form of outdoor activity. In 
the mountains, it becomes of extreme 
importance; for one cannot get a new 
pair of boots so easily. The leader 
should make sure, prior to starting, that 
all boots lit. If at all possible, they 
should not be brand new on the first 
day into the hills. Boots should fit when 
new, but more important, they should 
tit when wet; then they should still fit 
after they have dried out again. 

Man is a tropical animal and must 
keep warm or he won’t function prop¬ 
erly. Wind is always worse at wearing 
down resistance than cold. Therefore* 
one should always protect particularly 
against high wind. Layers of clothing 
are more important than sheer bulk. 
Absolute impermeability to water is 
disastrous under winter conditions, for 
the human body sweats a little no matter 
what the outside temperature. Nothing 
is more refreshing during an extended 
rest than a change of socks. Never sit 
down to rest when you are going to get 
eold in the process; either put on extra 
clothing or, if such is unavailable, keep 
moving. The leader should see that his 
people have the right gear for the con¬ 
ditions he expects to encounter, plus a 
little bit extra for the conditions he may 
encounter unexpectedly. But, at the 
same time, his party should not be over¬ 
loaded with unnecessary gear. 

When selecting personnel for a trip 
don’t assume that physical size means 
strength. A small man can come much 
closer to carrying his own weight in a 
pack than a big man. Girls often can 
walk farther and work longer than boys 
of comparable age and size. However, 
girls tend to have a slower rate of re¬ 
covery from fatigue. The leader should 
keep the pace fast enough to attain the 
day’s goal, slow' enough to avoid un¬ 
necessary fatigue. In a homogeneous 


party the leader should rotate the first 
position among Ins party except where 
route finding must lie an exact matter. 

\\ hen walking or expcditioning in al¬ 
most an\ mountain area, a party will 
often run across obstacles not really 
mountaineering problems, but which 
tile leader must comprehend ami sur¬ 
mount such as getting through dis¬ 
couraging underbrush, around bottom¬ 
less swamps, and across glacial rivers. 
Boutc-fmding in these places is a tech¬ 
nique learned only by experience and. 
e\en then, not ten clfectnely. for there 
is seldom a discernible pattern to the 
growth of \e get at ion in areas of dis- 
iopted drainage. 

\ LEADER should know how to pick 
*- a campsite; he should also know 
when. One should not hold to precon¬ 
ceived ideas on where camp should he 
made when the party is so tired that 
further travel would be injurious or 
when darkness or weather makes stop¬ 
ping necessary. Benighted parties have 
bivouacked only a few hundred feet 
from an established camp, and moved 
on easily and safely in the morning: 
stubborn men have gotten into serious 
trouble while attempting to make that 
last hundred yards. 

Preparations for the next day should 
be made the evening before, while there 
is still daylight. It is a great deal easier 
to locate pitons. chocolate bars, extra 
sweater, and all the miscellaneous para¬ 
phernalia of a climb while unhurried 
and relaxing before sleep than in the 
predawn cold of alpine camps. 

\\ ithin the bounds of good sense, a 
campsite is a place of rest and relaxa¬ 
tion where the tensions of the day- 
should be forgotten. The leader should 



exercise as little of his authority as pos¬ 
sible while his party is at rest, lie 
should, too. participate in. and some¬ 
times organize, the occasional tomfool¬ 
ery of expeditioning. 

One of the surest ways to attract and 
deserve the attention of one s climbing 
associates is by knowing the history of 
the area m which one happens to be. 
Practically any mountaineering trip 
that has done any thing noteworthy has 
been w ritten up in some alpine journal. 
These accounts are of great value when 
planning a trip into the area. Kven ac¬ 
counts of trips to other ranges are often 
of considerable help, for it is not the 
detail which is important, but the basic 
method. 

Around the campfire, a leader can 
add greatly by knowing more about the 
range than the eye can see. Also, a cer¬ 
tain amount of what might be called 
classroom work could be included; or, 
with more experienced people, fine 
points of map reading and compass us¬ 
age. Mapreading ability, essential for a 
leader, can be learned effectively only 
in the field. Also, many times a smat¬ 
tering of geologic knowledge gained in 
such discussion has led to the success¬ 
ful completion of an important route. 

W HILE complete technical perfec¬ 
tion is not necessary, a person 
who sets out to be a leader must have 
long since demonstrated his complete 
solidity on rock. He must possess a high 
degree of rock-climbing ability, know 
and understand all the techniques of 
rope handling, and be smart enough not 
to fall for some of the more bizarre 
uses of the rope with an inexperienced 
party. He must be able to listen to a 
piton and tell from its tone what its 
holding power is likely to be. 

Thorough knowledge of snow and ice 
conditions is also an unconditional es¬ 
sential for any high-altitude climbing 
and is \aluable for skiers and winter¬ 
time Hampers as well. Alpine moun¬ 
taineering im dives step-chopping under 
varying degrees of difficulty, from soft, 
crumbly glacier-ice to hard water-ice, 
and from hard-crusted snow to verglas. 
An effective leader must have consider¬ 
able experience with these basic condi¬ 
tions under many types of weather. 

Far too many mountaineering acci 
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dents have oeeurred beeause the person 
in charge of the party has failed to un¬ 
derstand the snow conditions with whieh 
his party became involved. Experience 
with avalanches lias far too often been 
gained the hard way and. in conse¬ 
quence. lias not been effectively passed 
on to succeeding generations. It is wise 
to become familiar with the instability 
of snow before going into regions where 
avalanches are likely to occur. 

W HEN TK vvei.ing over extensive 
snow fields in high alpine areas, 
it is important that the party cover the 
terrain with the least stringing out. 
While taking precautions to avoid los¬ 
ing in embers of his party, a leader 
should at the same time make sure that 
his second man is packing the steps and 
making the trail easier for those who 
follow. A party in these conditions will 


of course, he traveling roped. A leader 
who is unable to understand the prob¬ 
lems of his associates is apt to end up 
as a solo elimber. 

While being considerate of his as¬ 
sociates. a leader must take pains not 
to let their mood and spirit run away 
with his good judgment. Even the best 
of experienced climbers can get swept 
away with enthusiasm when a number 
of less experienced hands point out how 
simple a route appears. Only long ex¬ 
posure to mountains makes a good 
route-finder. People whose experience 
is limited often feel that major prob¬ 
lems just don’t exist. 'Hie most danger¬ 
ous part of any climb is the start of the 
descent. The party are elated with vic¬ 
tory and feel that there are no further 
obstacles to overcome. More mountain 
eers have been lost just after the mo¬ 
ment of vietory than in the throes of 
defeat. # 


A Reporter’s Notebook 
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suidi projects as sponsorship of a Ko¬ 
rean war oiphan. selling home-made 
food and other items at the annual com¬ 
munity fair, trips to parks and historical 
sites, and various service projects. The 
club sponsors “Senior Citizens Sunday" 
on tile third Sunday of each month. 
Leaders hope to make the observance 
national in the future. Membership re¬ 
quires no dues; however, members are 
provided an opportunity to voluntarily 
supjiort the activities of the club. They 
also conduct fund-raising projects in tlu- 
community. 

Scientific Hockey 

A scientific hockey clinic held re¬ 
cently by the Montreal Parks Depart¬ 
ment pooh-poohed the intuitive ap¬ 
proach to the sport. Parks Director An¬ 
dre Champagne quoted this comment by 
Maurice Boyer, accident-prevention of 
fieial of Desjardins Life Insurance: “The 
national sport of Erench Canadians has 
for too long been treated intuitively. It 
is time that physical educators turn their 
attention towards this sport to give it a 
hit more science and sports discipline 
and to consider it from the jioiuts of 
view of personal, plivsienl. moral, and 


social formation while develojiing tech¬ 
niques of instruction.” 1 lie clinic in¬ 
cluded the showing of movies on play¬ 
ing hockey and commentaries directed 
at avoiding accidents and making the 
game, really scientific. 

In Cornwall, Ontario. Recreation Di¬ 
rector Rudy Payment came up with the 
thought that if you can train figure 
skaters, you ean teach hockey players 
better form. This led to some twelve 
young pucksters joining in the figure- 
skating club’s exercises with such good 
results that the recreation committee de¬ 
termined to make instruction available 
to those who wanted to learn the funda¬ 
mentals of the national pastime. This 
year’s edition of the hockey school in 
eluded twelve weeks of instruction with 
sixty-two hoys partieijiating, and bigger 
tilings arc anticipated for the future. 

STATE SOCIETY NEWS 
Wisconsin. Registrants totalled approx¬ 
imately 150 at the Wisconsin Park and 
Recreation Society’s annual conference 
which opened to a nine-inch snowfall. 
New officers for 1965 are: President, 
Richard Wilsinan; Vice-President. Wil¬ 
liam Sehulenberg; Secretary. Warner 
Bartram; Treasurer, Hugo Meuler; and 
Directors, Charles Drayna and Robert 
Espeseth. 

New Jersey. The first county recreation 
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society in the state, the Middlesex Coun¬ 
ty Recreation and Parks Society, was 
formed recently. 'I here are now four¬ 
teen municipalities as members out of 
the twenty-one municipalities in the 
county that have a public recreation 
program. The purpose is to discuss pro¬ 
grams, mutual problems and possible 
solutions, and foster better recreation 
programs on the local level. Officers 
are: President, Edward W. Bradley, 
Milltown; Vice-President. Michael 
Busicihio. Spotswood; Secretary. Paul 
Faust. Spotswood; and Treasurer, Stan¬ 
ley Grahowski, Sayreville. Members of 
the executive council are Austin E. 
Lepine. Highland Park. Chester Zdro- 
dowski. South River, and John Haver- 
stick, Middlesex Borough. 

New District Representative 

The new Pacific Southwest District 
representative of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association is Charles J. Reitz, 
formerly superintendent of recreation 
in Topeka. Kansas. Replacing John 
Collier, Mr. Reitz will operate from 
the Association's district office. 606 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14. and 
cover the states of Arizona. California, 
Hawaii, Nevada, and Utah. Mr. Reitz 



Mr. Reitz Mr. Collier 


also served as superintendent of recrea¬ 
tion and parks in Yuma, Arizona, and 
director of recreation in Sanger, Cali¬ 
fornia. He holds a bachelor of music 
degree from West Virginia University 
and has attended six of the NR A Na¬ 
tional Institutes for Public Recreation 
Executives. In 1957 he was appointed 
to the Arizona State Parks Board by 
Governor Ernest W. McFarland and in 
1958 w r as elected chairman of the board. 
In 1960 he was reappointed to the 
Arizona State Parks Board by Governor 
Fannin to serve a regular six-y ear term. 

Mr. Reitz has followed Mr. Collier 
once before, as superintendent in A lima. 
Mr. Collier served the YRA as district 
representative in the Great Lakes area 
from 1949 to 1955 and in the Pacific 
Southwest from 1955 to 1962. He is now 


superintendent of parks and recreation 
in Anaheim. California. Dining Mr. 
Collier’s set \ leg with the |JR\. he com¬ 
pleted a numbi i of studies ol communi¬ 
ty recreation as well as of recreation on 
military installations and a special study 
for the National Park Service, 

Stamp Bills 

It costs the state of Tennessee as much 
as $4,000 a month in postage to answer 
requests about the state’s recreation ad¬ 
vantages. Tennessee gets an average of 
225,000 requests for information yearly. 


IN MEMORIAL 


• Ed Dijrlacher. nationally known 
square-dance caller, died in April at the 
age of sixty-two. Mr. Durlacher began 
teaching and calling at square dances 
more than thirty years ago and was fa¬ 
mous for his teaching techniques. He 
had been the square dance caller at 
Jones Beach State Park, Long Island, 
New York, for the last twenty-two sum¬ 
mers. He operated his own recording 
firm. Square Dance Associates in Bald¬ 
win. New York, and exhibited at numer¬ 
ous National Recreation Congresses. 

• Ciiaki.es M. Tremaine, founder of 
National Music Week and one of the 
country’s foremost promoters of music 
observances, died in March in Scotch 
Plains, New Jersey, at the age of ninety- 
three. Mr. Tremaine was a member of 
the National Recreation Association 
staff during the period that the Asso¬ 
ciation sponsored National Music Week, 
now a project of the National federa¬ 
tion of Music Clubs. Mr. Tremaine was 
a founder and the treasurer emeritus 
of the National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Michigan. He originated school 
music memory contests in 1916, held 
regularly today in sixteen hundred cities 
and towns, promoted Christmas carol¬ 
ling in two thousand communities, and 
group piano instruction in schools. 

• Auiekt S. Bard died in Orange, New 
Jersey, in March at the age of ninety- 
six. A native of Connecticut, Mr. Bard 
c ame to New York City in 1892 and for 
seventy vears fought for good govern¬ 
ment. preservation of historic land¬ 
marks, elimination of outdoor billboard 
advertising, and protection of citv parks 
from invasion and exploitation by 
private interests. 
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Hat and Coat Racks 


These multi-purpose wardrobe rocks go 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. lengths, have two hat shelves and 
1 or 2 full length hanger bars for coal 
hangers or coat hooks. (Two sided hooks 
snap over and straddle the bar. see detail). 
Standard units come on glides or casters: 
stand rigidly under a full load CHECKER- 
ETTES are also available in two sided units 
(double capacity); add-on units for making 
long continuous racks, and matching wail 
mount units, /j 
Write for Catalog. 
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» Colorful revolutior. In Pittsburg. California, a down¬ 
town renewal project features a shopping street paved in red. 
In Houston. Texas, a service station has inviting driveways 
in blue. Visitors to the Seattle World’s Fair walked on white 
pavements, strollers in a park in St Petersburg. Florida, 
meander along paved red paths, children in Flushing, New 
York, plav on a recreation area paved in green. Now it is 
possible to pave a play area, tennis court, street, sidewalk, 
driveway, parking lot. runway, or patio in any one of five 
colors—red, green, blue, golden yellow, or white. And the 
job is no more difficult than spreading asphalt. 

Ingredients for colored pavement made, with Viadon and 
Mirculon come in units packaged to the exact proportions re¬ 
quired for one ton of paving material. All a local contractor 
need do is add the proper amount of graded aggragate, then 
mix. transport, ami lay the binder in the same wav and with 
the same equipment used for asphalt. Viadon and Miradon 
are not synthetic asphalt; they are entirely new binders. 
Color is achieved not merely as a topping or a thin surface 
layer: it is dispersed throughout the pavement. Both binders 
have softening points above that of asphalt and thus offer 
better resistance to high temperatures. Both produce ]lave¬ 
ments having strengths greater than that of asphalt paving: 
both are resistant to the softening effects of fuel spillage. 

Viadon and Miradon are now available nationwide 
through Humhle Oil and Refining Company asphalt sales 
offices. F’or further information and a colorful brochure, 
write to Humble Oil and Refining Company. I’.O. Box 21<!U. 


• Come and get it! A new rust-resist¬ 
ant. theft-proof, outdoor stove will cook 
anything from chicken to steak and al¬ 
ways at proper temperature. Instant 
heat eontrol is provided by a three-posi¬ 
tion adjustable grate. The grate is an 
all-welded assembly of ten-gauge steel, 
reinforced with five-eighth-inch diameter 
rods. Barrel-spring handles, welded to 
the rods, never get hot. preventing 
burned hands while cooking. The grate 
is attached to the cooking unit by a security chain. It rides 
on a cast-iron huh which mounts to the two and a half-inch 
steel support post by means of a concealed holt through the 
post. The large RV'-by-lB" cooking grill is made of five- 
eighth-inch cast iron riveted to a galvanized steel fire box. 
Finish of the grill is aluminum. Waist-Hi stoves -tand three 
feet high when installed and are available with permanent or 
portable legs. Portable models have an extra twelve foot 
length for installation in concrete footing. Finish of post is 
green baked-plastic coating highly resistant to abrasion and 
weather. For further information write to Game-Time Inc.. 
6 10 Jonesville Rd.. Litchfield. Michigan. 



• Roving sound. The Ampli-Vox Roving Rostrum is a self- 
contained battery-operated public-address system that can 
be provided with a microphone extension kit. permitting si¬ 
multaneous use of two microphones, even in separate rooms. 
The kit includes a microphone with ten-foot cord, a mixer, 
and a twenty-foot extension cord, ready to plug into the ros¬ 
trum. The Ampli-Vox Roving Rostrum itself is a completely 


portable high-volume sound system, suitable for audiences 
as large as five hundred. Weighing under thirty-four pounds, 
and usable where there are no electric outlets, it is ideal for 
use outdoors as well as indoors. Its simplicity of operation 
and full-fidelity sound recommend it for a multitude of 
public-address and sound-system applications, such as 
dances, picnics, and conferences, at camps, on boats, and 
other mobile uses. Complete descriptive literature is avail¬ 
able from Perma-Power Company. 3100 North Elston Ave¬ 
nue. Chicago Iff. 


• The happy whirl. 
The one hundred and 
twentieth piece of 
equipment introduced 
by the Miracle Equip¬ 
ment Company in ten 
years, tbe Saucer 
Whirl is basically fab¬ 
ricated of heavy-duty fiberglass in red and white with multi¬ 
colored specks. Two fiberglass domes form the saucer on 
which eight fiberglass seats are mounted. The seats are sup¬ 
ported by ten-gauge formed steel bolted to the revolving 
center column. The individual seats and aluminum hand 
holds eliminate overloading. There are no exposed parts 
and the unit is guaranteed against mechanical defects for 
five years. The color is permanent since it exists throughout 
the entire thickness of the fiberglass. For further informa¬ 
tion write to the Miracle Equipment Company, Grinnell. 
Iowa. 

• Yew anglings. There’s a new “stratus seeker” at Lake 
Tahoe. California, a resort area high in the Sierra Nevadas. 
The “stratus seeker’ is actually a Fathometer depth sounder 
being used to study game fish in Lake Tahoe, whose depth 
is ten times the height of Niagara Falls and whose area could 
swallow nine Manhattan Islands. Since the extermination 
of cutthroat trout in the lake, fishing has been generallv un¬ 
satisfactory. with one exception: Mackinaw trout abound, 
but only for deepline fishermen who know where to drop 
their lines and just how far to let them settle. Surface and 
shoreline fishing for brown and rainbow trout has been gen¬ 
erally poof, The creation of an attractive, fishery at Tahoe 
is the object of a study now being undertaken by the Inland 
Fisheries Branch of the California Department of Fish and 
Game. Experimental trout planting is accompanied by a 
biological sampling program designed to disclose practical 
means of improving angling. 

Pollsters cruise the lake in two nineteen-foot hoats taking 
a “creel census" to weigh the success of the stocking pro¬ 
gram. Another boat, a converted twenty-four-foot gill-netter 
named the Mackinaw, has just been outfitted with a Ray¬ 
theon Fathometer depth sounder to aid the scientists in their 
trout studies:. The new ModeI DE-72] probes the depths 
electronically, giving the researchers complete soundings 
anywhere on the 1,645-foot-deep lake. These soundings are 
coordinated with samples of fish and the organisms upon 
which they feed. Bottom samplers, plankton nets, and fish 
traps,, trawls, and nets of various types are other tools of the 
fish finders. For fuither information on the Fathometer, 
write to Public Relations Department, Raytheon, Lexington 
73. Massachusetts. 
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Voluntary Recreation-Time 
Accident Coverage 

This new improved plan, cvailable tc 
participants in programs of NP.A Affiliated 
recreation agencies and departments, is 
now in effect in thirty states. The plan may 
be installed by your local insurance agent 
or broker. New enrollments may begin at 
various times throughout the year as new 
groups oi participants come into your vari¬ 
ous programs. Baseball end softball cover¬ 
age is included under this new plan, which 
covers all recreation activities except con¬ 
tact sports and skiing. For additional in¬ 
formation write to Frank P.owe, National 
Recreation Association, 8 West 8th Street, 
New York 11 task for Bulletin #6 and 
brochure). 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Sticky trori.ems? A handy chart tells the 
right way to make this adhere to that (card- 
hoard to felt, plastic to glass, and so on). Ad¬ 
hesive specialist will answer any unusual prob¬ 
lem sent in to firm which manufactures such 
answers to craft leaders’ prayers as spangle 
and sequin adhesives, millinery sizings, feather 
finishes and cement, special compounds for 
mannequin wigs, jewelry, shells, buttons, ad 
infinitum. For logger jobs there is an “Iron 
Hound” cement for boats and marine, use, 
soundproofing, caulking, repairing photo¬ 
graphic equipment, and many general and 
technical uses. For charts and useful leaflets, 
as well as help on specific problems, write to 
Sloinons Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City 
1, New York. 

Fabulous hues and fine quality combine in 
opaque watercolors to provide an excellent ar¬ 
tistic medium. The colors come in glass jars, 
are very finely ground, with absolutely no ex¬ 
tender added. Maximum brilliance, depth, 
and tinting make for craftsmanship. For fur¬ 
ther information, write to Triangle Color Com¬ 
pany, 1026 North Water Street, Milwaukee 2. 

Let your imagination soar. Ciaft tissue 
paper comes in twenty-nine festive colors in¬ 
cluding multi-colored sequin on white. Use 
for bulletin-board 3-D designs, party favors, 
tissue flowers, stained-glass windows, stick 
figures, mobiles ... the possibilities are un¬ 
limited. Available in packages of fifty or in 
reams (180 sheets). For brochure with sam¬ 
ples of the twenty-nine colors and a poster- 
size sheet of how-to-do-it ideas for holidays, 
art projects, and parties, write to the Crystal 
Tissue Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

Come on board! Add glitter to your displays, 
art projects, or framed paintings with pebbled 
gold mat hoard. Manufacturer says he has 
“the right board for every use,” and his sam¬ 
ple books prove it! Mat boards come in colors 
as well as pebbled and smooth gold, natural 
veneers, pebbled white and cream. Water 
color boards (100% rag, handmade), artist 
and engraver mount boards, art-project card¬ 
boards. illustration and display boards are also 
available in countless colors, thicknesses, and 
finishes. For further information and samples 
on art cardboard for specific uses, write to Na¬ 
tional Card Mat and Board Company at 4318 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago 24 or 11422 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 61. In Canada write 
to Card and Paper Works, Ltd., Peterborough, 
Ontario. 

The right assembly. European engineers 
have perfected a fantastically easy device to 
mount and label your projector slides easily 
and obtain maximum protection against dam¬ 
age. Ila 3 an ingenious locking mechanism. 
You will probably want to convert your labori¬ 
ously glass taped slides to this new (lustproof, 


lightweight mount. Also available are self- 
adhering, pressure-sensitive labels which fit 
exactly into place. Company also offers basic 
libraries i t world art on color slides. For 
further information, write to the American 
Library Color Slide Company, 222 West 23rd 
Street, New York 11. 

EQUIPMENT 

Boy-drool ! Woodworkers’ and machini-ls 
vises were designed in answer to such pleas 
as "Give me a vise that’s bov-proof ’ . . . “De¬ 
sign a precision vise that’s injury-proof and 
tamper-proof” . . . “(live me a vise we can 
mount in a couide of minutes without taking 
everything apart.” Included in inamifacliirt-r’s 
line are turret vises which convert from wood¬ 
working to metalworking. For further infor¬ 
mation and catalogue, write to NA ilton Tool 
Manufacturing Company, Schiller Park, Illi¬ 
nois. 

F.xtra strength. Tables with heavy-duty 
double-welded shelf and leg construction plus 
inset ribbed-rubber mat on top shelf can eas¬ 
ily handle heavy projectors, tape recorders, 
record players, or office machines. The extra¬ 
strength drawn shelves have a ribbed curved 
edge on all four sides to prevent equipment 
from sliding off. Available with or without 
exclusive “add-on” electrical extension panel 
and twenty-foot extension cable. For marc in¬ 
formation write to E. J. Petrick, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Bretford Manufacturing, Inc., 3U31 2.1th 
Avenue, Schiller Park, Illinois. 

A fLACE FOR everything. A revised 28-page 
catalog, with a separate eight-page price list 
illustrates and describes each unit and com¬ 
ponent in an extensive line of metal office 
furniture. Products listed include open face, 
sliding-door and swinging-door cabinets; open 
shelf filing; library shelving; floor model and 
wall model garment racks and check racks; 
umbrella parkers; bootcrics; Utility carts; 
small parts bins; and a wide range of accesso¬ 
ries. Additional products shown are steel 
shelving, automotive bins, laboratory furni¬ 
ture, and shop equipment. Copies of the cata¬ 
log are available upon request from the Bur¬ 
roughs Manufaetuiing Company, a subsidiary 
of the American Metal Products Company ol 
Dclroit, 3002 North Burdick, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Shredful. An office paper shredding ma¬ 
chine, The lhintam-10 Shredmaster, is now 
available with knurled and hardened cut¬ 
ters as an optional extra. This means that 
the operator no longer lias to remove paper 
elips, wire staples, and other foreign items be¬ 
fore inserting the material to be shredded. An¬ 
other feature of the Bantam-10 Shredmaster 
is the full-width ten inch-wide throat, which 
eliminates the need to cut or tear the paper 
before “feeding" the machine. The Bantnm-10 
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is warrantees! for a full year against defective 
material and workmanship. Other Shredmas- 
!ct models can destroy up to four hundred 
pounds of paper per hour. One model can 
turn the contents of the 1.780-page, five-pound, 
approximately QuO.OOO-name Manhattan (New 
York City) telephone directory into quarter- 
inch shreds in one minute. Ml electrieal com¬ 
ponents used in the manufacture of the Ban¬ 
tam-10 hear the Underwriter’s Laboratory Seal 
of Approval. For further information and lit¬ 
erature write to the Shredmaster Corporation, 
381 Woodch-ft A\enne, Freeport, Long Island, 
New York. 

Gfm.rah.nc know-how. For general hack- 
ground information on electric generating 
plants and their proper selection, a recently 
reviled Blue Book on electric plants is a val¬ 
uable addition to any technical reference file 
or library. This 3fi-page, pocket-size booklet 
trace; the history of electric-generating plant 
development from the early stages when stor¬ 
age batteries were necessary to today’s mod¬ 
ern, single-unit, engine-driven power plants. 
In easy-to-understand language and with sim¬ 
ple line drawings, the Blue Book describes 
the three basic types of electric plants—altcr- 
naling current (AC), direct current (DC), 
and battery charging—and discusses the ap¬ 
plication and relative merits of eaeh. 

The advantages and disadvantages of using 
a gasoline, diesel or gas-driven engine to fur¬ 
nish meehanieal power to the generator are 
reviewed in terms of original eost, cost of op¬ 
eration, and installation requirements. Popu¬ 
lar methods ol engine cooling and starting 
systems are also discussed. A concise summary 
reeaps tlie important points to remember when 
selecting an eleetrie generating plant. One or 
more copies of this helpful little booklet are 
available upon request from the Onan Divi¬ 
sion of Studehaker Corporation, 2213 Univer¬ 
sity Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
(ask for Bine Book F-100). 

A Mtit'iu of fiiOTKCTto.N against corrosion, 
rust, erosion and rot of wood, metal, and ma¬ 
sonry. A plastic paint called Corrosite forms 
an impermeable shield against eheiniral de¬ 
struction when applied to smooth or porous 
surlaees It bonds to iron, steel, stainless steel, 
aluminum, galvanizing, brass, chromium, wood, 
masonry, asbestos boards, and stone. Can be 
sprayed, brushed, or dipped. For leaflets ami 
information bulletins write to Corrosite Divi¬ 
sion, Reliance Paint Company, 61 South 6th 
Street, Brooklyn 11, New' York. 


PROGRAM AIDS 

Fitness can re mom fun with song and mu¬ 
sic. Reeords can stimulate and encourage 
wider participation among the nation’s young 
people in physical fitness programs. Continu¬ 
ous exercise music on long-playing reeords 
can enhance the performance of your groups 
in Olympic-type gymnastics, ballet routines, 
swimming, baton twirling, marching, and 
dance and modern jazz routines. Even the 
younger set will flex their muscles to music 
designed to make keeping fit fun. For catalog 
and free sample demonstrating portions ol 
music from new USA and Kimbo fitness re¬ 
cords, write to Advance Theatrical Company, 
32 West Randolph Street, Chicago 1. 

Water, water, who’s got the water? A book¬ 
let on The Cure and Sharing of America’s Wa¬ 
ter contains case histories of successful aetion 
taken by government agencies, civic groups, 
and sportsmen’s clubs in various parts ol the 
country to extend the water supply through 
multiple use and pollution control. L T se of 
reservoirs for water supply and recreation, re¬ 
moval of shoreline litter, bond issues for pollu¬ 
tion control, equal sharing of the waters by 
sportsmen arc cited. Copies may be obtained 
from Outboard Roating Club of America, 307 
North Michigan Avenue. Chicago 1. 

Stamp buffs and coin fans in your hobby 
clubs and community centers will find much 
to interest them in a browse-worthy catalog of 
philatelic and numismatic accessories. Bind¬ 
ers, albums, magnifying glasses, coin tubes. 
For copy, write to M. Meghrig & Sons, 239 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3. 

For the convafescent tef.wacer. Time 
stretches out like a great desert for the patient 
who must spend a long convalescence in bed. 
To irrigate this arid tedium for the teenager- 
with rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart dis¬ 
ease, the ninth edition of a forty-page booklet 
Have Fun . . . Get Well contains a wealth of 
projects and activities. The booklet was pre¬ 
pared by occupational therapist Maryellc 
Dodds and the American Heart Association. 
It includes sections on fun with crafts, needle 
and shuttle, peneil, paper, and paint, plants 
and pets, ideas, music, magnets, letter-writing 
— to mention just a few. It also supplies a 
bibliography and some sources of supplies. 
Single copies available free from your local 
Heart Association or the American Heart As¬ 
sociation, 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10. 


LOW-COST AIDS- 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 

• 

A ihiflar for prevention. “Why don’t the 
poliee put a stop to it?” With that hypotheti¬ 
cal, provoeative question, Ruth and Edward 
Rreeher introduce The Delinquent and the 
Law, a discussion of the role of the poliee, the 
eourt, and the community in dealing with the 
problems of juvenile delinquency. This pam¬ 
phlet was released simultaneously with a re¬ 
lated 16mm film entitled Headed for Trouble. 

When delinquent acts do occur, the initial 
“poliee contact” can influence strongly the 
young person’s attitude toward authority. The 
Brechers give examples of the “right way” and 
the “wrong way,” quoting police chiefs from 
several cities as their authorities. The authors 
point out that “the philosophy of the juvenile 
court—and an increasing number of adult 
courts as well—is not centered on the concept 
of punishment for criminal acts, hut rather on 
treatment —the kind of treatment most likely 
to assist the processes of healthy growth to¬ 
ward law-abiding maturity.” The booklet con¬ 
cludes with a plea to all cities for generous 
budgets to develop a poliee force which “pa¬ 
trols its area adequately, maintains a fully 
staffed corps of juvenile specialists in its 
youth bureau, seleets its men and women care¬ 
fully, and trains them fully,” and warns 
against skimping on the budgets of our 
schools, family agencies, child guidance clin¬ 
ics, juvenile courts, and recreation programs 
which limit their anti-delinquency services 
and increases the load on the police. “A dollar 
spent in prevention surely cuts many dollars 
of our crime hill.” The pamphlet (£337) is 
available for $.25 from the Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. In¬ 
formation about the film is also available from 
the PAG. 

• 

Optimum devei.op.ment. In their search for 
ways to help each student progress at his best 
rate and depth, institutions of higher educa¬ 
tion have been looking for new ways and 
means to improve student learning. Some of 
these new practices, as observed in thirteen 
specific institutions, are explained in Flexibil¬ 
ity in the Undergraduate Curriculum, the 
tenth in the series “New Dimensions in Higher 
Education” being issued by the Office of Edu¬ 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The 57-page booklet is available 
for $.25 from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Mistakes to avoid. Every year thousands ol 
posters are made for clubs, centers, I’TA 
groups, churches, and other organizations. 
Most posters advertise money-raising projects, 
social functions, products on sale, and so on. 
Since many of these posters suffer from the 
same basic mistakes, the amateur poster 
maker will find valuable hints and technical 
aid in a paperback manual which covers plan¬ 
ning, lettering, color, decoration, and so on. 
Entitled simply Posters, it is one of a series 
of art hooks issued by the. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 20 East 46th Street, New York 
17 and costs $1.00. 
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g- FOR THE ILL & HANDICAPPED 


•£■ An unusual amateur radio class, 
s))onsored hy the Rehabilitation lnsti 
tnte of Chicago, can monitor the signals 
of \arious satellites now in orbit as well 
as talk with other radio hams. The class 
of twelve patients is taught hy a volun¬ 
teer, Don kobiljak of the Allied Radio 
Corporation, and the equipment was 
rounded u)i by John Piper, training di¬ 
rector for the \\ isconsin Steel works of 
International Harvester. 

The student patients must first master 
the International Morse Code, sending 
and receiving ten words per minute, un¬ 
til they are eligible for the FCC amateur 
radio novice license. Problems exist be¬ 
cause some of the patients am on 
crutches or do not have the use of cer¬ 
tain limbs. Some even come to class on 
stretcher tables. One of the students has 
to push the handles with his nose to tune 
the set. 

4* A training program for volunteers 
to work with homebound handicapped 
persons will be conducted in Chicago 
May i-11 as part of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association s Homebound Rec¬ 
reation Project. Sponsored by the 
NRA’s Chicago Women's Committee, 
under the leadership of its chairman. 
Mrs. Conway Olmsted, the project will 
be conducted as a pilot undertaking with 
the cooperation of the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation and the Multi¬ 
ple Sclerosis Society of Chicago* These 
two agencies will provide the home- 
bound cases for the project. Two of the 
training-program workshops will be 
conducted by Dr. Morton Thompson, 
head of NRA's Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the 111 and Handicapped. 
The CRfcago Park District is cooper¬ 
ating on the project and furnishing the 
meeting room and a crafts instructor. 

T* Final [(reparation is being completed 
on the New York Community Council's 
two-year study of “Comparative Need 
for Group Work and Recreation by 
Communities.” The report will contain 
information on selected socio-economic 
characteristics of the seventy-four 
neighborhoods that make up New' York 
City. It will also.analyze participation 
in all types of neighborhood group 
work and recreation programs, the 
types of activities agencies and pro¬ 
grams providel and the facilities being 
used. The study will develop a com¬ 
parative analysis relating certain fac¬ 
tors to socio-economic characteristics. 

Dr. Thompson is acting director o) the 
National Recreation Association Con¬ 
sulting Sendee on Recreation for the 111 
and Handicapped. 


MORTON THOMPSON, Ed.D. 

T* \ pronounnd tiend towards dav 
programs for exceptional childn n has 
been noted by Porter Sargent, publisher 
of the Directory jor Exceptional Chil¬ 
dren, a guide d<-sc rdung olferiugs and 
policies of programs for all chddren 
who require special education and ther¬ 
apies, the new fourth edition of this 
Sargent handbook includes over three 
thousand facilities sen ing the mentally 
retarded, .emotionally maladjusted, and 
physically handicapped children. The 
greatest increases, both m enrollment 
and in number of special facilities es¬ 
tablished during the past decade, have 
occurred in non-residenlial services. 
1 he directory is available from Porter 
Sargent. II Reaeon Street, Boston 8, 
for 86.00. 

T“ In a discussion of psychiatrii man¬ 
agement of the geriatric patient. Kuit 
W olfT of the \ eterans Administration 
Hospital in Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 
stated. “Recreation activities which in¬ 
cluded special hobbies like stamp col¬ 
lecting. playing a role in a theater [day. 
or just walking on the hospital grounds 
in a group could be of importance to 
decrease the patient's hostility and ten 
si on and further a better socializing. 
Quite a few geriatric patients were suc¬ 
cessfully treated by music therapy, 
'these patients had hidden talents like 
playing piano., singing, or beating a 
drum, activities not exercised for many 
years. Square dances were also a very 
popular activity among elderly patients. 
These dances seemed to contribute to 
a more hopeful and optimistic outlook 
on life." Mr. Wolffls remarks were in¬ 
cluded in the Proceedings of the First 
National Rehabilitation Workshop and 
also in a reprint from Rehabilitation. 
(For another discussion of talents and 
interests of geriatric patients, see "Finn 
ing Buried Treasure, in the Hospital,” 
Recreation. February 196H.) 

-F A camping project for small groups 
of mental patients is being initiated by 
the Veterans Hospital in Montrose, New 
York. This will involve patients ready 
for release who are already receiving 
weekend passes. The camping program 
is to take place in regular community 
camping facilities. 

•I- An excellent sev enty-eight-page man 
ual on Self-Help Clothing for Handi¬ 
capped Children is filled with pictures 
and diagrams and is available for $.50 
from Catherine Bauer. Director. 1‘ublic 
Relations. National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 2023 West Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago 12. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Toys for Your Delight, Winsome 
Douglass. Taplinger Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 1 19 West 57th Street, New York 
19. Pp. 208. S8.75. 

A delightful book, well-named. which 
will be welcomed by all who like to 
sew. an inspiring book to help teach¬ 
ers and recreation leaders motivate 
creativit\. The introduction covers all 
ecpiipment and materials, with illustra¬ 
tions and patterns in well-drawn plates. 
Patterns of the various needle tech¬ 
niques can be followed easily and. when 
learned, offer main possibilities for 
making new stitches from these basic 
ones. These patterns can also be help- 
lul for those who like to make their own. 

Animals, birds, insects, and fish. 
Christmas decorations, and dolls and 
their clothes are among the topics cov¬ 
ered. There are photographs of charm¬ 
ing finished work, some in color. \\ liile 
the toys are unique and have a folk- 
art design flavor, the needle technique.- 
could be applied to other lovely articles 
besides the toys. Although other mate¬ 
rials are used in these toys besides felt, 
the felt tov animal has always been a 
favorite. With all these ideas, it would 
be a fine resource book for all those who 
love to sew and create beautiful needle¬ 
work and for those groups engaged in 
service projects- tovs for hospitalized 
children, bazaars and festivals for fund 
raising, and so on. Mary B. Cum¬ 
mings. 

Let’s Do Fingerplays, Marion Gray¬ 
son, illustrated by Nancy Weyl. Rob¬ 
ert B. Luce, Inc., distributed by David 
McKay Company, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. Pp. 105. $4.50. 

Fingerplays have main values as plav 
activ ities for small children. First of all, 
they establish personal contact and in¬ 
timacy between child and adult. They 
also provide humor, surprise, anticipa¬ 
tion. and tactile satisfaction. They en¬ 
courage verbalization and observation, 
movement and laughter: they can an¬ 
ticipate frightening sights, actions, or 
noises and prepare the child to cope 
with them; they arc dramatic and rhy th- 
mic. Thev are traditionallv a part of 
childhood. 

This collection of fingerplavs has 
been selected for children from pre¬ 
school to about the second or third 
grade. Many are traditional, manv are 
new. for modern occasion. Fingerplays 
about "The \\ indshield Wipers,” “The 
Steam Shovel.” and “The Bus” will be 


more familiar to most children than 
"The Bobbin” or “Aiken Drum” whose 
"hritehes were made of haggis bags.” 

The fingerplays have been classified 
well. Some deal with the child himself, 
especially his own body. Some deal with 
his clothes, some with his family, the 
outside world, animals, and holidays. 
Some are introductions to singing games 
and action songs. Nancy Weyl's pen- 
and-ink sketches are deceptively simple 
and full of childlike good humor. 

Annotated Bibliography on Camp¬ 
ing, Barbara Ellen Joy. Burgess Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 426 South 6th Street, 
Minneapolis 1 5. Pp. 1 26. Paper, $.65. 

This, the most comprehensive and. at 
the same time, selective bibliography 
on all phases of camping, is the very 
latest updating of such lists starting 
back in 1913. Barbara Ellen Joy’s 
patient work in the preparation of such 
material for the American Camping As¬ 
sociation for so many years has done a 
great service to the camping movement. 
It is fitting that sn< h a listing should 
outgrow one agency and now be avail- 
abl< from a commercial publisher. It 
will come to the attention of a wider 
audience and become increasingly effec¬ 
tive. Any agency that conducts campi|gg 
or day camping and any educational or¬ 
ganization that promotes camping as a 
worthwhile activity should make sure 
that it has this newest bibliography 
within easv reach. It is a job well done, 
worthy of high praise. 

IN BRIEF 

Drama. Andrea Brown. ARC Books, 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
Pp. 160. Paper, $.95. This 100-page 
paperback includes practical exposition 
of the basic factors of theater, such as 
acting, production, play selection, 
voice production, and other essential 
factors. It also contains a glossal v. bib¬ 
liography:, and an introduction by Sir 
Tyrone Guthrie. This inexpensive and 
practical publication would be good to 
|uit into the hands of anyone engaged 
in community theater. 

Aspects of TilF Drama. Sylvan Bar- 
net, Morton Bet man, and William 
Burto. Little, Brown and Company, 34 
Beacon Street, Boston 6. Pp. 270. Pa¬ 
per, $2.75. The selection contained in 
this handbook include Thornton Wilder 
on the nature of drama: Aristotle and 
Arthur Miller on tragedy, comedy, and 


realism; Brecht and Shaw on play in the 
theater; and other illustrious writers, 
critics among them, on various aspects 
of the theater. Anyone, interested in 
comment on the theater by the “greats" 
will want a copy of this book. 

Planning for Church Music, James 
Raidings Sydnor. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville 2, Term. Pp. 112. $1.25. 
Ibis compact volume provides a prac¬ 
tical guide to the organization and man¬ 
agement of music in the Protestant 
church. However, since management 
anil organization are universal prob¬ 
lems, a large portion of the author's in¬ 
structions would apply generally. Lead¬ 
ership. facilities, equipment, library, 
instruments, budgets are a few of the 
practical subjects covered. An excel¬ 
lent bibliography is also included. 

Every rodys Guide to Music, William 
Hugh Miller. Chilton Company, 56th 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39. 
Pp. 329. $7.50. This guide contains a 
thorough and expert delineation of the 
various elements of music and will 
serve as an excellent introduction to 
music for the college music student and 
the serious musical devotee. The sec¬ 
tion on the allied arts does not include 
any comment on the relation of music 
to ballet, modern dance, or drama, 
whereas it does draw comparisons be¬ 
tween music and poetry*, architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. 

r l he Crystal Cabinet. poems selected 
by Horace Gregory and Marya Zuturen- 
ska. Holt. Rinehait anti Winston, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. Pp. 
225. $3.50. This anthology of poems 
was chosen especially for children anil 
young people. Poems of Pound, Cum¬ 
mings. Herrick. Dickinson, Thomas. 
Stillwell, and other famous poets are 
among the selections. The poems are. 
without exception, representative of 
many of the most gifted among the po¬ 
ets. However, they are for youth of 
high-school and college age, not for 
younger children. 

Look Who’s Talking, Crosby New¬ 
ell Bonsell with photographs by Ylla. 
Harper and Row. 49 East 33rd Street , 
New York 16. Unpaged. $2.50. Young¬ 
sters and adults both will roar with de¬ 
light over this book filled with pelicans, 
rhinoceros, tortoise, seals, crocodile, 
camels and other inhabitants of the zoo 
where Oscar, the ostrich, has just ar¬ 
rived. ’I’lie text and photographs just 
bubble. 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


lible Readings for the Family Hour, Martin P. Si- * 
man. Moody Press, 820 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
10. Pp. 336. $3.75. 

;hurch ond the Change, The Rev. Robert G. Howes. 
Daughters of St. Paul, 50 St. Paul s Ave., Ja¬ 
maica Plain, Boston 30. Pp. 1E0. $3.00 (Paper 
$ 2 , 001 . 

Church and the Older Person, The, Roben N Gray 
ami David O. Mcberq. Wm. P. Eerdmans, 255 
Jefferson Ave., S.E., Grand Ropids 3, Mich. Pp. 

162. $3.50. 

Comoossion ond Community, Haske l M. Mil.cr 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 

Ip. 293. $3.50. 

Fundamentals of Christion Sociology, Very Rev. 
James Alberiane. Daughters of St. Paul, 50 St. 
Paul's Ave., Jamaica Plain, Boston 30, Mass. 

Pp. 192. $2.50 (Paper, $1,501. 

Hondhook of Church Administration, Lawell Rus¬ 
sell Ditzen. Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., New York 
|l. Pp. 390. $7.00. 

Hope Unlimited, Ladislos J. Enrady, S. J. Daugh¬ 
ters of St. Paul, 50 St. Paul s Ave., Jamaica 
Plain, Boston 30. Pp. 113. $2.00. 

Introduction to Christion Doctrine, Very Rev. 
James Alberiane. Daughters af St. Paul, 50 St. 
Paul's Ave., Jamaica Plain, Ba-tan 30. Pp. B7. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

let's Study the Bible, Kenneth E. Janes. Warner 
Press, Andersari, InJ. Pp. 96. $1.25. 

Memoirs of the Catholic University of America 
1918-1960, Rny J. Deferrori. Daughters af S*. 
Tsui 6(1 St. Paul's Ave., Jamaica Plain, Boston 
30. Pp. 464. $5.00. 

Porsonoge Family ond You, The, Pauline E. Old¬ 
ham. Wc-ncr Press, Anderson, Ind. Pp. 80. 
$2.50. 

Pennies from a Poor Box, Joseph E. Mantan 
C S.S.R. Daughters af St. Paul 50 St. Paul's 
Ave., 'amaica Plain, Boston 30. Pp. 566. $5.00. 
Plan Book for the Church Ycor. United Church of 
Canada, B5 St. Clair Ave. E., Taranto 7, Ont. 
Pp. 39. $.50. 

Planning for Church Music, James R. Sydnar. 
Abingdnn Press, Nashville 2, Tenn. Pp. 112. 
Paper, $1.25. 

St. John of the Cross poetry i, trons. by Ray 
Campbell. Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill 
Rd., Baltimore, Md. Pp 109. $.85. 

St. Paul Junior Missal. Daughters af St. Paul, 50 
St Paul's Ave., Jamaica Plain Boston 30. Pp. 
253. Clath, $1.75; paper, $1.00. 

Soint Poul Sunday Missal. Daughters at St Paul, 
r Q St. Paul's Ave. Jamaica Plain, Boston 30. 
Pp. 413. $2.50. 

Soints tor the Modern Woman, Rev. Luke A. Far¬ 
ley, J.C.L. Daughters of St. Paul, 50 St. Paul's 
Ave., Jomaica Plain Boston 30. Pp. 288. $3.95 
1 Paper, $2.50). 

Spirituol Diary. Daughters af St Paul, 50 St. Paul's 
Avc., Jamaica Plain, Boston 30. Pp. 266. $3.00 
{Paper, $2.00). ' 

Teaching Children in Your Church, Arlene Hall. 
Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. Pp. 96. Paper 
1.25. 

Toddlers at Church, Jessie B. Carlson. Bethany 
Press, Box 179, St. Lauis 66. Pp. 80. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Wc Explore in God’s World, Louise Davis. Chris¬ 
tian Education Press, 1505 Race St., Philadel¬ 
phia 2. Pp. 32. $.50. 

"What Think You of Christ?" Rosalie Marie Levy 
,7th Rev. Ed.) Daughters af St. Poul, 50 St. 
Paul's Ave., Jamaica Plain, Boston 30. Pp. 116. 
$1.50 (Paper, $1.00). 


Forest Ranger, The, Herbert Kaufman. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18. Pp. 259. $5.00. 
H D. Thoreou. A Writer's Journol, I aurence Sta¬ 
pleton. Paver Publ., 180 Varick St. New Ycrk 
14. Pp. 234. Paper. $1.55. 

Heart of Thoreou's Journals, Odell Shepard, Edi¬ 
tor. Dover Publ., 180 Varick St., New York 14. 
Pp. 228. Paper, $1.45. 

High Trails, Robert H. Wills. Univ. af Washington 
Press, Seattle 5. Pp. 157. Paper, $ J.00. 

Home Owner's Tree hook. The, John Stuart Mar 

tin. Daubleday, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Pp. 165. $3.95. 

Land Alive, Ronald N. Rood. Stephen Greene Press, 
120 Main St., Brattlebara, Vt. Pp. 144. $4.50. 
Leads for Leaders. Camp Fire Girls, 65 Worth St., 
New York 13. Pp. 26. $.30. 


Let's Explore the Shore, like: List Maidatt Ivon r 
Obalenskv, 3*41 i ‘12na St, New York 21 Pp. 

105. $3.50. 

Lite in the Forest, Robert Snedigar. Meredith 
Press, 1716 Locu-t St., Dcs Maincs 3. Unpaged. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Minutes of the Lower Forty, Corey Ford. Holt, 
Rinehart, and Wm«ton, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Pp. 159. $3 50 

Romance of Shells in Nature ond Art, The, Louise 
Allderdice Trovers. M Borrows, 425 Park Ave. 

S., New York 16. Pp. 135. $5.00. 

Sand County Almanac, A < 6th printing!, Aide 
Leopold, Oxford Univ. Press, 417 5th Ave-, New 
York 16. Pp. 226. $4.75. 

Sea Shells of the World. R. Tucker Abbott, Ph.D. 
Golden Press, B50 3rd Ave., New York 22. Pp. 

160. $3.50 (Paper, $l.00>. 

Starting a Rock ond Mineral Collection, Miriam 
Gilbert. C. S. Hammond, Maplewood, N. J. Pp. 

46. $1.00. 

Starting a Shell Collection, Miriam Gilbert. C. S. 

Hammond, Maplewood, N. J. Pp. 46. $1.00. 
Storting o Terrarium, Miriam Gilbert. C. S. Ham¬ 
mond, Maplewood, N. J. Pp. 45. $1.00. 

Storting on Aquarium, Miriam Gilbert. C. S. Ham¬ 
mond, Maplewood, N. J. Pp. 46. $1.00. 

Story of Life, Peter Forb. Harvey House, Irvingtan- 
an-Hudson, New York. Pp. 126. $3.50. 

Tole of o Wood, The, Henry B. Kane. Alfred A. 
Knapf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 

112. $3.00. 

Thoreou's Guide to Cope Cod, Alexander B. 
Adams, Editor. Devin-Adair, 23 E. 26th St., 
New York 10. Pp. 14B. $4.50. 

Wolden West, Auqust Derleth. Duell, Slaan & 
Pearce, 124 E. 30th St., New York 16. Pp. 262. 
$4.95. 

Wisconsin Lore, Robert E. Gard and L. G. Sarden. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 124 E. 30th St., New 
York 16. Pp. 36B. $5.95. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Complete Guide to Kodachrome II, Patricio Caul¬ 
field. Amphata Beaks, 33 W. 60th St., New 
York 23. Pp. 12B. $1.95. 

Complete Guide to Kodak Automotic Cameras, 

Joseph D Cooper. Amphato Books, 915 Broad¬ 
way, New York 10. Pp. 12B. Paper, $1.95. 

Good Photography's Darkroom Ideos, - Siman 
Nathan. Gold Medal Books, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36. Pp. 144. $.75. 

Groflex Audiovisual Digest. Graflex, Inc., Dept. 
125 3750 Manrae Ave., Rochester 3. Pp. 48. 
$.25. 

. Guide to Photogrophic Composition, Paul Janas. 
Amphota Books, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. 

Pp. 127. Paper, $1.95. 

Hoi Reiff's Glamour Monual, Mildred Stagg. 33 
' W. 60th St., New York 23. Pp. 121. $2.50. 

Home Movies in Sound, Burt Murphy Univ. Photo 
Books, 915 Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 127. 

; Paper, $1.95. 

5 How to Moke Better Pictures in Yo«r Home, 

Herbert Keppler. Amphato Baaks, 33 W. 60th 
St., Now York 23. Pp. 127. $2.50. 

) How to Process Color Films at Home, Ira B. 

Current. Amphata Books, 33 W. 60th St., New 
York 23. Pp. 1 1 B. $2.50. 

■’ How to Take Better Pictures. Area Publ 4B0 
* Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 144. $2.50. 
y Photographing Youth, Tana Haban. Amphato, 33 
- W. 60th St., New York 23. Pp. 122. $2.50. 

Tabletop and Still Life Photography, Edna Ben¬ 
nett. Universal Photo Baaks, 915 Broadway, I 
C New York 10. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.95. 

3Smm Negs and Prints, Y. Ernest Satow Amphata, 
t 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. Pp. 128. $2.50. 
t. Voigtlonder Bessamotie Guide, J ° se P h _D- Cooper. 

5. Amphota, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. Pp. 128. 
Paper, $1.95. 

Wcacftng & Party Photogrophy Bornoy Stein & 
Les Kaplan. Amphata Baaks, 33 W. 60th St., 
New York 23. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.95. 

I s Where ond How to Sell Your Pictures (rev Sth 

ed.) Arvel W. Ahlers. Amphata, 33 W. 60th 
3- St., New York 23. Pp. 164. $1.95. 


Yashico Pentamotic Guide, Paul Jonas. Amphota, 
33 W. 60th St., New York 23. Pp. 125. 

Zoom Lens Guide, Myron A. Matzkin Amphota 
Baaks, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. Pp. 128. 
Paper, $1.95. 

SPORTS, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Behind the Plate, "Yogi" Fierro ond Til F, i rd ® n ?j' 
Argonaut Books, 2 East Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 
Pp. 190. ?2.95. 

Best Sports Stones 1962. E. P. Dutton 300 Pork 
Ave. S., New York 10. Pp. 368. $4.50. 

Booting ond Fishing Almanac of New Jersey. G. 


BURKE 

BETTER 

BUILT... 

Playground, 
Sports and 
Recreation 
Equipment 

Quality construction... 

Engineered for Safety, 
Performance and Low¬ 
est Maintenance. 

Creative products.. 

Designed for happy 
playtime activity and 
leisure. 

Never 

a compromise 
with quality when 
YOU BUY BURKE 

write for 1963 catalog 

the J. E. BURKE 


company 


( Burke F ° n(1 Du Lac > 

0 Detki w,sconsin 
^B ■It New Brunswick ' 
Cc Now Jersey 


May, 1963 
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T) ay ton 

*■' steel racquets 


Handweaver 

S- Craftsman 



Tlte qtlArterly magazine with new- 
weaving ideas in eaeli issue 

Write for brochure 

listing previous issues of special interest 
for weoving classes in recreotion projects. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

1 yr. $5 2 yrs $9 

3 yrs $12 

Pan-American & Foreign rates $1 a year 
extra. Single copies SI. 33 

Handweaver & Craftsman 
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W. Bromley ond Co., 325 Spring St., New York 
13. Pp. 210. $1.50. 

Boxing's Unforgettoble Fights, Lester Bromberg. 
Ranald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 
351. $6.00. 

Cheerleader's Handbook, Corolyn Frances Bruce. 
National Sports Co., 360-70 N. Marquette St., 
Fond du Loc, Wis. Pp. 166. Paper, $2.00. 
Cheerleading (2nd ed.), Newt Loken. Ronald 
Press, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10. Pp. 
92. $2.95. 

Guides to Baseball Umpiring, Gilbert P. Augustine. 
Instructional Center, 222 Kearny Ave., Perth 
Amboy, N. J. Pp. 61. Paper, $1.00. 

Gymnastics far Boys, Irvin Bedard. Follett Publ., 
1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Pp. 96. 
$1.50. 

Knotty Problems af Baseball. Sporting News, 2018 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 66. Pp. 86. Paper, 

$ 2 . 00 . 

Learning to Play Woter Polo, Charles Hines, 2324 
Burnett Ave., Ames, Iowa. Pp. 55. Paper, $1.00. 
Physical Educotion far Women (2nd ed. 1962). 
Burgess Publ., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15. 
Pp. 203. Spiralbound, $3.90. 

Positional Skills and Play—Wing Half, Walter 
Winterbottom. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 32. Paper, $1.00. 

Ronald Encyclopedia of Baseball. Ronald Press, 15 
E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 1464. $10.00. 
Sporting Goods Trade Directory, The. C. C. Spink, 
2018 Washington Ave., St. Louis 66. Pp. 954. 
Paper, $1.50. 

Sprinting, Mike Agostini. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 1 19. $4.25. 

Tackle Cycle Sport This Way, Robin Frood-Barclay. 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 128. $3.75. 

Young Sportsman's Guide: Swimming, Lynn Burke 
and Don Smith; Motor Booting, Bill Pearsall; 
Fly Tying, Ray Ovington: Archery, G. Howard 
Gillelan; Karting, Harvey B. Janes; Comping, 
John L. Holden. Thomas Nelson, 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. Pp. 96 each. $2.50 each. 

Your Short Game, Jimmy Demaret, Gene Sarazen, 
Louise Suggs, Editors. Harper Bros,, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16. Pp. 203. $4.95. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


BETA,- March 1963 

Customs of Mankind (dancing, courtship and 
marriage, initiations, etc.). 

THE CAMP FIRE GIRL, Morch-April 1963 
Stitching Magic, Jean Roy Loury. 

Skills Grow on You (overnight comping), Jean 
Truscott. 

JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER PROGRAM 

AIDS,** Spring 1963 

A Summer Day Comp for Older Adults, Ido 
Arbitman, Abe Dubin, ond John Karpeies. 
Outdoor Spring Festival of a YM-YWHA, 

Dorothy Ames. 

MUSIC JOURNAL, March 1963 

The Cose for a National Cultural Center, James 
Browning. 

NATIONAL 4-H NEWS, March 1963 

Range Ringers Coax Sweet Music from Cow¬ 
bells, Douglas Smith. 

NEA JOURNAL, March 1963 

What Do We Know About Learning? (special 
13-page feature). 

Top Jae, Phyllis Reynolds Tedesco. 

SAFETY EDUCATION, April 1963 
The Oeodly Ployhause, Jean Corper. 

Booting—Learn Haw to Enjoy It Safely. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, March 18, 1963 

Minks, Shrews ond Men in a Winter Swamp, 
Bil Gilbert. 

. . March 25, 1963 

Joyful School for City Kids (snow classes). 
Rocky Mountain Springtime. 

.. April S, 1963 

Baseball Issue. 

WOMAN'S DAY, April 1963 

The Wonderful World of Creative Children, 
Zora Reshovsky. 

The Jays of Rain, Jeon Hersey. 

YWCA Magazine, April 1963 

Street Worker with a Girl Gong, Anne L. North- 
cott. 

20,000 Adolescent Girls (delinquents), Dorris 
Clarke. 


0 Published monthly September-Moy by National 
Beta Club, P.O. Box 730, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. 

** Published quarterly by the Jewish Community 
Center Services, National Jewish Welfare Board, 
145 East 32nd Street, New York 16. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words In regular type $.15 eaeh DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted .. $3.00 the issue in whieh ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or eleariy print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy n th remittance to: 

Hecreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Chief of I’ark Hangers, 
v o ii li I y-wiile 83,000-acre 
system. Salary S510-S652. 
Apply Personnel Depart 
menl. Maricopa County, 
.3325 West Durango. Phoe¬ 
nix 9, Arizona. 


1.. Drown, Direclor, Wood 
County Dec-real ion Com¬ 
mission, City liuihling, 
Parkersburg, West Virgi¬ 
nia. 

Therapists for California 
Slate Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy, which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $163.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
benefits. W’rite Slale Per¬ 
sonnel Hoard, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

FACILITY AVAILABLE 
Hunting Loilg.-Will 

lease on long-term basis to 
private nonprofit organiza¬ 
tion now being formed. Elk 


and deer hum mg. fishing, 
skiing, end year-round rec¬ 
reation in beautiful moun¬ 
tains of Southern Colorado. 
Heavily limbered 235-acre 
ranch, adjacent to thou¬ 
sands of acres of public 
forest land, has two good 
streams and numerous 
springs; accessible, served 
with natural gas and elec¬ 
tricity, hut is secluded. 
Altitude 8000 feet. A non¬ 
assessable membership will 
lie limited to fifty; cost 
$2500 plus $500 yearly 
dues. Membership fees will 
be used primarily for pur¬ 
chase of existing improve¬ 
ments to lie owned by mem¬ 
bers and for additional im¬ 
provements and develop¬ 
ment of property. Dues will 
be used for lease and oper¬ 
ation of lodge. Present 
facilities include beautiful 
lodge home. Business firms 
or groups welcome. White 
Diver Dealty Company, 
Dangelv, Colorado. Phone 
675-2277. area code 303. 


BFcrcatiog planner 
wanted to head compre¬ 
hensive recreation planning 
study for the Stale of 
Alaska. Twelve-month con¬ 
tract with opportunity fur 
extension. Write Depart¬ 
ment of Ki niioinic Develop¬ 
ment and Planning. Box 
1421, Juneau, Alaska, stat¬ 
ing experience. First-year 
contract up to $13,000. 

Assistant Dir«tor of 
Heeroulion. Graduate in 
reereation. Work will in¬ 
volve organizing and imple¬ 
menting recreation activi¬ 
ties as well as directing 
county playground activi¬ 
ties. Salary from $4,500 
plus travel. Appl) David 


The publisher assume* no responsibility for service* or item* advertised here. 
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Want to put new life in the old team? 


Here's how. Get Brunswick sports equip¬ 
ment for your teams. Better sports equip¬ 
ment jusi naturally makes for a better game. 
And the best equipment comes from 
Brunswick, including the quality lines of 
MacGregor, Red Head and Union Hard¬ 
ware. Teams are only as enthusiastic as they 


feel. Brunswick equipment can make any 
team enthusiastic. Try it and see what won¬ 
derful things happen. 

T3fuui/nulcjk \WZgm 

SPORTS U 

MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardware 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. Illinois 


When writing to our advertisers nlease mention Kfcrfation. 






Pamphlet Series —The Performin'; Arts as Recreation 



out ol 
the shell 
and on 
its toes 


DANCE IS RECREATION 


This latest pamphlet in the above series is available separately and in sets. 


Order in QUANTITY LOTS 
No. I —MUSIC IS RECREATION 
No. II — DRAMA IS RECREATION 
No. Ill—DANCE IS RECREATION 


Your staff 

Advisory committees 
Clubs 


Use with — ■■■■■■ .. 

Your board or commission 
Citizen committees 
Planning groups 


Fund raising 
Publicity 
Education 
Program Planning 


And for 


Promotion of bond issues 
Selling recreation 
Training of volunteers 
Telling your story 


- --Current prices- 

Single copies—Si .00 Set of three titles—$2.50 

11 to 24 copies of same title—$.85 each • 25 or more—$.75 
100 or over of same title—$65 per hundred 


-- Order from -—- 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 8 Vest Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 



IONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
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New 


Monkey Sw/ngrs 


More fun than a barrel of monkeys! 
They’ll make an immediate hit 
in your play area. Good for body 
coordination and muscle 
development, too. 

- RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 

• LOW MAINTENANCE 

• LOW PRICE 

• DEPENDABLE SERVICE 

• SAFETY ENGINEERED 



Write t o d o y for 


c o I o r f u I PORTER 1 9 6 3 Buyer's Cofo/og 



PORTER ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(DIVISION WACO-PORTER CORPORATION) 

9 5 5 5 IRVING PARK ROAD • SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 







Team Spirit can Soar 


Make way for merriment. Your 
Brunswick sports equipment has just 
arrived. Talk about team spirit soar¬ 
ing, this is it: the sports equipment 
better teams are made of. Hrunswick 
sports equipment, of course. Includes 
the complete MacGregor, Union 


Hardware and Red Head lines, too. 
Try Brunswick sports equipment and 
stand by for flying action. 


tS/iumwick 

SPORTS 

MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardware 
623 S. Wabash Ave.. Ch.cago 5. Illinois 


June. 1963 
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On the Cover 

WHAT’S IN A POND| You can 
find out better by standing in it. If 
you are a boy. this first-hand en¬ 
counter with nature is a glowing 
experience. Photo reproduced with 
permission from A Sense of Nature 
by John Hay and photographer Ar- 
line Strong, Doubleday & Com¬ 
pany, $4.95. (Reviewed in Decem¬ 
ber 1962 RecreationJ 

Next Issue 

Recreation Magazine is not pub¬ 
lished in July and August; and Sep¬ 
tember marks its annual “Congress 
Issue,” with a digest of the Con¬ 
gress program, announcement of 
speakers, a guide and a listing of 
exhibitors. This year, there will 
also be a story about the new, beau¬ 
tiful David P. Wolil recreation cen¬ 
ter in St. Louis, the Congress city, 
and a description of its new, unique 
indoor-outdoor swimming pool. Ad¬ 
vertisers. attention! Copies of 
this issue of Recreation will be 
distributed free at the Congress. 
Among other articles, “The De¬ 
scending Spiral of Ugliness,” by 
August Hecksher, is a stimulating 
and challenging discussion of influ¬ 
ences at work to shape the America 
of tomorrow. There will be a story 
about the exciting cultural program 
in San Diego and photographs of 
high moments at various National 
Recreation Association district rec¬ 
reation conferences. You won’t 
want to miss “Prison Dramatics” 
by John N. Apostol, and Stu Rich¬ 
ter’s “how-to” account of his ex¬ 
cellent bowling program for the 
handicapped in Colorado Springs. 

Photo Credits 

Page 260, Power Authority of the 
State of New York; 262, National 
Park Service; 269, Dick Smith, 
North Conway, New Hampshire; 
272, (top) D. D. & E. P. Schroeder, 
New York City, (bottom) North 
Carolina News Bureau, Raleigh. 
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LETTERS 


Star Gazing 

Sirs: 

We read with special interest the arti¬ 
cle “When School’s Out,” [April] espe¬ 
cially the part pertaining to The Star- 
wagon. At Jones Beach State Park we 
have had a stargazing program going 
on for a number of years. [ We have a] 
brochure [which] is self-explanatory as 
to the scope of the program. This might 
be of interest to others who direct state 
recreation facilities. 

Lee Netter, Director of Special 
Events, Long, Island State Park Com¬ 
mission, Jones Beach State Park, 
Wantagh, New York. 

Hooked! 

George D. Butler, director of research 
of the National Recreation Association, 
retired last December after forty-three 
years with the Association. He has spent 
the winter in Florida where, his attempts 
to utilize fishing gear presented by his 
fellow staff members led to some hilari¬ 
ous results. In a recent letter Mr. Butler 
reports: 

I'm sure >ou will be thrilled to learn 
that I have finally caught a fish! [After 
I arrived] I took the fishing gear to a 
sporting goods shop and they rigged the 
line and attached a boh for easting prac¬ 
tice. I tried it first in the backyard but 
the shrubbery objected, so I ventured 
to the beach. I guess the wind was too 
strong; in any case, the line got plenty 
fouled. In time I gathered the courage 
to return to the shop . . . the chap told 
me I had too much line anyway. So I 
came away with less line and the feeling 
that I wasn't the first guy to report trou¬ 
ble. After a few practice periods on the 
beach, I could really heave. 

The trouble was that for several 
weeks a strong wind was blowing which 
created waves which roiled the water 
and made the fish run for cover. We did. 
too, for the water was too cold . . . and 
no one seemed to be catching fish. . . . 


[After all this time] I was determined 
to catch a fish, and, fortified with some 
live shrimp, 1 went to Midnight Pass at 
the extreme end of Siesta Key. After 
losing a few shrimp 1 got a terrific bite. 
I knew it was a fish because the tide w as 
lushing in the pass and the thing on the 
hook was heading for the gulf. After 
a brief struggle, the line went limp . . . 
and that was my last chance. If my fish¬ 
ing hook had only told me how to land 
a fish instead of filling pages with un¬ 
important information_ 

Undaunted, I tried again [later in the 
week], this time at one end of Point-of- 
Rocks, the only stretch of rocky coast 
I have seen in Florida. In no time 1 
caught a fish ... it must have been all 
of twelve inches and it gave up •without 
much of a struggle. I had really made 
it .. . hut on my next cast the hook was 
snagged. As it was my only hook and 
1 was sure that there were other fish 
waiting to be caught, I decided to rescue 
my gear. 1 shed my watch but not 
my glasses or shirts (under and over) 
and. holding a knife in one hand and 
following the line with the other, I made 
my way over the jagged, slippery rocks, 
thankful that the waves were so well 
behaved. Amazingly, 1 was able to get 
where 1 could detach the hook, and 
headed back for shore, holding the pre¬ 
cious hook, sinker, and leader. On the 
way back I stepped into two or three 
holes and so had to swim; meanwhile 
the line was winding itself around my 
legs. The important thing is that I 
reached the ledge, where I laid out the 
gear and proceeded to reel in the line. 
Alas, it was cut either by a mean fish 
or a rock and I lost my gear after all. 
Anyway, I came home with a fish (rated 
poor for eating), soaked clothes, and 
skinned shins, for all of which I suppose 
I should have been thankful. ... I have 
bought more tackle so the end is not yet. 

George Butler, Sarasota. Florida. 



MAKE THINGS HAPPEN! 

that’s the theme of the 

1963 PLAYGROUND 
SUMMER NOTEBOOK 

$2.50 ($2.00 to NRA members) 
Available Now' 

Order Now From 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
S West 8th Street, New York 1 1 



A scoreboard is a scoreboard. We 
make seoreboards for all sports. 
BUT, the big difference eornes in 
the operation. With the SCORE- 
BRAIN you have the newest and 
very best. This revolutionary new 
system brings automation to scor¬ 
ing for the first time, replacing 
the old antiquated control 
systems. 






WITH D|AL-0-MAG/C CONTROL 

The SCOREBRAIN is as easy to 
operate as dialing your own tele¬ 
phone. ONLY ELECTRO-MECH 
brings you this exciting new score¬ 
board and control system. And, 
model for model, SCOREBI1AINS 
cost far less than others. 

FOOTBALL SCOREBOARDS 

Model 321M - 3’8”xl4’ — $ 595.00 
Model 321 — 7’4”xl4’ — $1375.00 
Model 324 — 7’4”xl8’ — $1575.00 
Model 330 — 9’4”x24’ — $2800.00 


BASEBALL SCOREBOARDS 

Model 110 — 8’xlO’ — $ 800.00 
Model 112 — 1U’x12’ — $1000.00 
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CREEPING 

TREELESSNESS 


EDITORIAL 


Are we giving enough thought 


to the beauty of our cities? Are we creating 

“asphalt saharas ” of shadeless streets and playgrounds? 


J. P MANSFIELD 

A s the ever-increasing movement 
from rural to urban centers con¬ 
tinues. the towns, and. most not¬ 
ably'. the larger centers, are. to para¬ 
phrase a popular song “bustin' out all 
over.” The heart or hub of the great ur¬ 
ban wheel, once graced by stately homes 
and well-treed avenues, has gradually 
evolved into a throbbing business arena. 
Almost imperceptibly and insidiously, 
the gaps between the trees grew wider 
as the residential population moved out 
to the cooler and more pleasant suburbs, 
while old homes were renovated or re¬ 
moved to make way for apartments, of¬ 
fices and service stations. 

Such is progress. However, accord¬ 
ing to definition, progress is “the action 
of stepping or moving forward and on¬ 
ward.” We are, no doubt, progressing. 
We are moving onward in medicine, ed¬ 
ucation, the arts and sciences, and in 
numerous technological fields. How¬ 
ever, in the case of urban beautification 
are we moving forward and onward? 
Are we progressing? 

It would seem not. Let us consider 
the progress resulting from years of dis¬ 
interest, vandalism, neglect, and fla¬ 
grant disregard of priceless shade trees 
in favor of momentary expediencies. Is 
not this “couldn’t-care-less” attitude in¬ 
jecting into the hearts of many of our 
most important urban centers a type of 
progress that is neither compatible with, 
nor a credit to, the progress we are striv¬ 
ing for. and gradually attaining in other 
fields? This is progress toward ugli¬ 
ness—a malignant disease which for 
want of a better term might be called 

Mr. Mansfield is arborist for the De¬ 
partment of Recreation and Parks, Ot¬ 
tawa, Ontario, Canada. This material 
ap]>cared in the department’s bulletin. 


“creeping treelessness.” If this malig¬ 
nancy is allowed to run its course, let 
us consider the consequences—the price 
of negative progress. 

Experts in city and town planning 
have made no secret of the fact that the 
density of our urban centers has been 
increasing at an alarming rate. It is 
reasonable to assume that there will be 
a corresponding increase in the number 
of vehicles presently converging upon 
our already overcrowded streets. With¬ 
out the protection of well-treed avenues 
how are we going to cope with the heat, 
dust, and noise that will most certainly 
follow closely on the heels of such an 
influx and will make an excursion into 
the center town a most unpleasant ex¬ 
perience? 

Who can deny that the glare of the 
sun during the summer months and the 
heat generated by the congested assort¬ 
ment of brick and concrete welded to¬ 
gether by burning asphalt combine to 
produce a certaiu pitiless cruelty? The 
green oases of parks provide immeasur¬ 
able relief but not enough—especially 
for the pedestrian and motorist who 
throng the city streets. For while trees 
may inhibit parking, create problems in 
advertising and snow ploughing, they 
add a marked distinction to any thor¬ 
oughfare that cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents and in the summer 
they become a positive Godsend. 

%V T hat WILL happen to property val- 
’’ ues if this disease is allowed to 
progress unchecked? Who other than a 
speculator would wish to invest money 
iri real estate in such an area? Will an 
overcrowded “asphalt Sahara” attract 
the shopping public, much less prospec¬ 
tive homeowners? As our center town 


areas become hotter, noisier, and less 
attractive generally, shoppers, apart¬ 
ment dwellers, and homeowners will 
seek more appealing and accessible 
areas in which to meet their respective 
needs. Surely, we have not lost sight of 
the psychological value of beauty and 
comfort as one of the selling factors in 
the business world? 

Only time will tell us accurately the 
long-term effects of a naked city. In 
what way, if any, will urban climate be 
changed? Will the loss of an adequate 
tree cover create a climatic island in 
which it will be next to intoleiable to 
work and dwell? Without the temperate 
and restraining hand of nature, only 
time will count the cost of the all-too- 
certain excess that will follow the de- 
stiuction and ultimate removal of our 
city trees. Too much or loo little mois¬ 
ture will certainly follow, and the results 
are becoming so commonplace that fur¬ 
ther discussion is unnecessary. One 
fact is unquestionable—the cost will be 
high and the cure painful. 

Therefore, in this primarily urban so¬ 
ciety of ours which prides itself on high 
living standards, larger and faster cars, 
and the ability to overcome the impossi¬ 
ble, let us consider seriously some pre¬ 
ventive medicine in order to check this 
“creeping treelessness” as insurance 
against creating for ourselves the all- 
too-familiar “Hell's Kitchen” areas 
which plague some of the major cities 
of the world. Surely, if man—the city 
dweller—has sufficient ingenuity to con¬ 
quer outer space, we can overcome the 
much simpler problem of equating busi¬ 
ness, advertising, city services, pedes¬ 
trians, and vehicles with the beauty, 
grace, and comfort afforded by an ave¬ 
nue of street trees. # 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington, D.C. 

The use of -ec time in our free society has deeper significance to Americans 
today than at any other time in our history. As the Outdoor Recreation Re¬ 
sources. Review Commission has made clear, rising population, increased ur¬ 
banization, more leisure time, higher incomes, and greater mobility have com¬ 
bined to pose an unprecedented challenge for effective use of our free time. 

|t is appropriate, therefore, that the theme of National Recreation Month 
is ree Time—A Challenge to Free Men.' 1 

In discovering new and creative uses for our leisure, we shall be demonstrating 
to the world how free men—through their freely chosen pursuits—may serve 
themselves and the common good. This new, dynamic concept of recreation 
can be a meaningful expression of our physical fitness, our mental alertness, and 
our cultural development. 

In observing June as National Recreation Month, I urge all citizens to dis¬ 
cover the new potentials of their leisure—new opportunities and meaning in 
their free time. 



► Mobilization for Youth is the fed¬ 
eral government's experimental pro¬ 
gram to steer potential young hoods off 
the streets into worthwhile jobs. The 
President’s Committee on Youth Em¬ 
ployment has forecast a grim future for 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed, 
poorly trained youths throughout the 
nation. 

The MFY project on New York City’s 
teeming Lower East Side is an attempt 
to provide the money and technical 
guidance to train school dropouts who 
otherwise would have no future. In ad¬ 
dition to woik projects, other aspects of 
the MFY program include educational, 
community, individual and family serv¬ 
ices. In New York City, this promising 
social rehabilitation program, now well 
underway, is confined to an area where 
luvenile delinquency jumped seventy 
percent in the past three years. Its pop¬ 
ulation is around 110,000, with approx¬ 
imately 6,680 youngsters between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one. 

(General headquarters of MFY is in 
a former run-down slum building. More 
than $150,000 have been poured into 
it. A Youth Job Center is located in 
this building. A narcotics information 
center has been opened for addicts who 
seek medical and psychiatric treatment. 
Over two hundred youngsters “hooked” 
by narcotics have come in for help. In 
addition to these practical projects, the 
program calls for “pre-delinquency” 
measures, such as setting up coffee 
shops in neighborhood store-front meet¬ 
ing places and creation of an “Adven¬ 
ture Corps” to attract restless young¬ 
sters. 

The techniques used by MFY in New 
York City may be adopted across the 
country—if the President’s Youth Op¬ 
portunities Act, now before Congress, is 
passed. The act would create a national 
Urban Youth Corps and a Youth Con¬ 
servation Corps for rural areas (sec 
Congressional Scorecard, Page 256). 

► Legislation just proposed in North 
Carolina by the state recreation com¬ 
mission is an act relating to the liability 
of landowners to hunters, fishermen, 
trappers, campers, hikers, and other 
recreation uses. It claims that this leg¬ 
islation should have a tremendous effect 
upon opening up approximately two 
million acres of land now owned by pri¬ 
vate companies for recreation use. The 
act provides that an owner, lessee, oc¬ 
cupant, or person in control of premises 
who gives permission to another to 
hunt, fish, trap, camp, hike, or for other 
recreation use upon such premises does 
not thereby extend any assurance that 


the premises are safe for such purpose, 
that a duty of care is owed, or that he 
assumes responsibility for, or incurs 
liability for, any injury to person or 
property caused by an act of persons 
to whom the permission is granted, nor 
to any person or persons who enter 
without permission. 

► Athletes with sports training and 
competitive experience will find ample 
opportunities to use their skills and 
training in Peace Corps service. Re¬ 
quests for volunteers with experience 
in these areas have doubled for 1968 
as emerging nations look to the Peace 
Corps to supply volunteers with this 
specialized knowledge. 

Ten countries—India, Sierra Leone, 
Morocco, Guatemala, Venezuela, Co¬ 
lombia, Ecuador, Cameroon, Ethiopia, 
and Barbados—have appealed to the 
Peace Corps for volunteers with ath¬ 
letic backgrounds. Specifically, the vol¬ 
unteers will be assigned to develop, su¬ 
pervise, and administer sports programs 
and organize teams to participate in lo¬ 
cal, regional, or international competi¬ 
tions. A total of one hundred men and 
women with the necessary backgrounds 
and qualifications will go into training 
this summer for these projects. 

Additional information and volun¬ 
teer questionnaires are available by 
writing to Jules Pagano, Professional 


and Technical Division, Peace Corps, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

► Two men who gave long and dedi¬ 
cated service to the field of recreation 
died in May. 

• James Dillon, who retired as direc¬ 
tor of recreation in Hartford, Connecti¬ 
cut, in 1960, had been on the staff of 
the department for thirty-nine years. 

• Raymond W. Robertson, who re¬ 
tired as superintendent of recreation in 
Oakland, California, in 1946. had served 
the department for twenty-five years, 
twenty of them as supeiinteudent. 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► Tiie present rush to get in on the 
walking act has too much resemblance 
“to flagpole sitting and goldfish swal¬ 
lowing,” according to a recent editorial 
in The Philadelphia Inquirer, which 
warns against the hazards of plunging 
into the long hikes too quickly. “Those 
who have been doing little or no walk 
ing should try some short jaunts first,” 
it declares, “and build up gradually to 
the longer trips. . . . Some of the fem¬ 
inine converts who start out blithely to 
cover fifty miles in spike heels show 
how little many of the walkers realize 
what they are in for.” Rut it goes on to 
say, “A nation-v’ide rebirth of interest 
in hiking would be a wonderful thing 
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for people, if it were kept on a reason¬ 
able plane. . . . Let’s walk more, but do 
it sensibly and safely.” 

► Tjie establishment of a summer In¬ 
stitute in Classic Theatre is announced 
by The American University, to be of¬ 
fered in cooperation with the Shake¬ 
speare Summer Festival in Washington, 
D.C. The festival is cosponsored by the 
D.C. Recreation Department and the 
Department of the Interior’s National 
Park Service and will run for ten weeks 
starting June 21. Further information 
on the institute may be obtained from 
the registrar at Fhe American Univer¬ 
sity. 

► Senate Bill No. 9 deserves the sup¬ 
port of parks and recreation people, 
says L. Loss, commissioner of parks, 
recreation, and public buildings in Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, “. . . it was intro¬ 
duced by Harrison Williams of New 
Jersey and was referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Banking and Currency. It is, ‘A 
bill to encourage the utilization, con¬ 
sistent with sound urban planning, of 
land included within urban renewal 
areas for parks, playgrounds, or other 
recreation facilities.’ ” 

► Coins for Culture was the theme 
spreading through the playgrounds of 
Washington, D.C. a few months ago. 
Toddlers to teens dropped pcnuies, 
nickels, and dimes into the special dis¬ 
play boxes set up at all recreation cen¬ 
ters for one week. Programs directed 
by the staff of the recreation department 
encouraged every child to contribute 
and thereby become a part of the work 
ing force for the National Cultural 


Coming Events 

National Community Theatre 
Center Sixth Summer Course, 
June 24-July 19, University of W is- 
consin, Madison. For further infor¬ 
mation write to Professor Edward L. 
Kamarek, Extension Building, Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 

National Play Tennis Week, July 
7-13. For a free ‘‘Tennis Instruction 
Kit” write to the L T nited States Lawn 
Tennis Association, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5. 

National Conference on Prob¬ 
lems of Rural Youth, September 
22-25, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater. Sponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Committee for Children and 
Youth, 1145 19th Street N.W., Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 


Center. The youngsters eagerly 
planned and executed the programs 
which brought in over five hundred 
dollars as their contribution. 

The “Coins for Culture” program, 
sponsored b’ the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department, was a success 
in many ways. The participation in the 
giving was very broad. The attention 
and interest of thousands of people was 
focused on the National Cultural Cen¬ 
ter. All ages and communities made 
an effort to show support. Working 
through the children was a means of 
reaching many homes ami making the 
fund raising of personal interest to 
families throughout the city. The fund 


also provided an opportunity for the 
recreation department to show its inter¬ 
est in the promotion of cultural pro¬ 
grams. 

This way of participating in the Na¬ 
tional Cultural Center fund raising 
drive was simple and flexible. It could 
easily be adapted by other cities and 
communities who are interested both in 
encouraging wholesome use of leisure 
time and in building the National Cul¬ 
tural Center. 

► Glue-sniffing, one of the latest of 
adolescent crazes, unlike such harmless 
idiocies as telephone-booth stuffing, 
may do physical and psychological 
harm to its practitioners, says the Jan¬ 
uary 1963 Consumer Report. This ado¬ 
lescent craze is not amusing. Young¬ 
sters have learned that they can 
produce an effect outwardly similar to 
that of alcoholic intoxication by inhal¬ 
ing the concentrated fumes of plastic 
cements or airplane dope (glue.) The 
first reaction is one of mild intoxica¬ 
tion, exhilaration, euphoria, and ex¬ 
citement. Then the sniffer begins to 
act drunk, becomiug uncoordinated and 
slurring his words; he sees double and 
hears a buzzing in his ears. After a 
half to three-quarters of an hour, 
drowsiness, stupor, or unconsciousness 
follow, with unresponsiveness lasting 
an hour or more. According to medical 
reports, a novice sniffer may find he 
produces a full-blown “jag” with the 
fumes of one tube of glue, but a physical 
tolerance builds up with repeated use 
so that it may eventually take as many 
as five tubes to produce an effect. 

It is not yet established to what de¬ 
gree glue-sniffing may produce addic¬ 
tion, but it is known that some individ¬ 
uals become so dependent on the habit 
that they are driven to stealing the glue 
or to fighting among themselves over 
it. Chronic glue-sniffers often have un¬ 
pleasant breath odor, and excessive 
secretions from irritated mucous mem¬ 
branes of the nose and throat may lead 
to frequent spitting. The potential for 
more serious or lasting physiological 
damage is still in doubt. 

The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health has become sufficiently 
concerned, following the death of a 
teenage boy after sniffing model air¬ 
plane glue, to call for the help of the 
general public in a campaign to stamp 
out glue-sniffing. Parents are advised to 
take their child to a doctor for examina¬ 
tion without delay if they suspect or 
know that he has been sniffing glue. 
Storekeepers are advised to notify the 
police if they note a sudden increase in 
sales of model airplane glue, and teach¬ 
ers are told to suspect glue-sniffing if a 
child is irritable or inattentive or if he 
falls asleep or loses consciousness at 
school. 
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Bill* 

House 

Senate 

Youth Conservation Corps (11.R. 3638, S. 1): Es¬ 
tablishes a Youth Conservation Corps and a local-area 
T outh Employment Program to train and employ un¬ 
employed youth. 

R 

P 

National Wilderness System (II.R. 930, S. 4): Es¬ 
tablishes a national wilderness preservation system and 
places 6.800.000 acres of national forest in the wilder¬ 
ness system. 

C 

P 

Land and Water Conservation (H.R. 3846, 5. 
859): Provides for a land and water conservation fund 
to finance planning, acquisition, and development of 
state and federal outdoor recreation facilities. 

c 

C 

National Service Corps (H.R. 5625, S. 1321): Pro¬ 
vides a National Service Corps to strengthen commu¬ 
nity service programs in the United States. 

*C: in committee R: reported P: passed 

c 

c 




NEW 

NATIONAL RECREATION 
AREA SYSTEM 

Criteria established for new category of federal lands 


P resident Kennedy’s Cabinet-level Recreation Ad¬ 
visory Council has endorsed the establishment of a 
system of National Recreation Areas and set criteria 
for seleeting them throughout the nation. On April 10, the 
members of the council, including the Secretaries of the In¬ 
terior, Agriculture, Defense, Commerce, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, issued Policy Circular A o. 1, defin¬ 
ing criteria for the new systems of federal lands. 

The new National Recreation Areas are designed to help 
in meeting the nation’s mounting needs and demands for 
outdoor recreation, according to the Council chairman, 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior. "‘The policy 
provides for federal investment in areas primarily needed 
to satisfy outdoor recreation demands as contrasted with 
other areas established primarily to preserve unique natural 
or historic resources, to develop or conserve public lands 
and forests, of to meet requirements for water resources 
development,” said Chairman Udall. 

The system will include areas of above average natural 
endowments but with less significance than unique scenic 
and historic elements of the National Parks and National 
Forests. National Recreation Areas are to include areas 
formerly proposed as National Seashores, Lakeshores. River- 
ways, Waterway's, and Recreation Demonstration Areas. 
The criteria are not intended to apply to National Parks, 
National Forest standard recreation areas, wildlife areas or 
fish hatcheries, military installations, or certain areas in the 
Open Space Program of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. However, portions of all federal real property 
might he considered for inclusion, the Recreation Advisory 
Council noted. 

National Recreation Areas will augment present outdoor 
recreation areas, especially in localities where the recreation 
demand is not being met. Under the council's criteria, they 
could he managed by one or more existing federal depart¬ 
ments or agencies, or under state-federal agreements. 


U PON request by the President, the Recreation Advisory 
Council will review proposals for National Recreation 
Areas. The review will he based on studies by the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior’s Ilureau of Outdoor Recreation. The 
council would then recommend appropriate action, modi¬ 
fications. priority of establishment and the agency or agen¬ 
cies which should manage proposed areas. Actual establish¬ 
ment will be by Act of Congress in accordance with estab¬ 
lished procedures for handling legislation. Criteria set forth 
by the Council for the new category of federal lands include: 
Spaciousness—National Recreation Areas should include 
not less than twenty thousand acres of land and water 
surface, except along riverways, narrow coastal strips, or 
areas where population density within a 250-mile radius is 
in excess of thirty million people. 

High carrying capacity -National Recreation Areas 
should he located and designed to serve large numbers of 
people, in relation to tvpe of recreation offered. 

Interstate use—National Recreation Areas should provide 
recreation opportunities significant enough to assure inter 
state patronage within the region of service, and should 
attract patronage from outside the normal service region.. 
Require federal involvement -The scale of investment, 
development, and operational responsibility should be suf¬ 
ficiently high to require either direct federal involvement, or 
substantial federal participation, for optimum public benefit. 
Accessibility—National Recreation Areas should be lo¬ 
cated not more than 250 miles and preferably closer to the 
urban population centers they are designed to serve. They 
should he readily accessible at all times. 

Outdoor recreation dominant—Outdoor recreation is 
lecognized as the dominant or primary resource manage¬ 
ment purpose of National Recreation Areas. If natural re¬ 
sources in addition to the recreation facilities are utilized, 
such use should he compatible with the recreation mission, 
and under no conditions significantly detrimental. 

Needs not met hv other programs—National Recreation 
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Areas should be established only in areas where other pro¬ 
grams. federal or non-federal, will not fulfill high priority 
recreation need: in the forseeable future. 

T HERE applic vble. the follow ing secondary criteria will 
be considered in establishment of National Recrea¬ 
tion Areas: 

• Prefer: n- e should be given to areas of high population 
densit\ . aieas seriously deficient in private and public out¬ 
door recreation opportunities as determined by' a national 
recreation plan: areas which have a comparatively low 
amount of federally provided recreation ‘‘carrying ca¬ 
pacity: and those which can provide for a satisfactory 
"carrying capacity " cost ratio. 

• Areas may be established on existing or proposed federal 
reservoirs where recreation development is needed heyond 
that normally justified under standard multiple-purpose 
project development. 


• Areas may include scenic, historic, scientific, scarce or 
disappearing resources provided their preservation and en¬ 
joyment are compatible with the primary recreation mission. 

• Areas should conform to needs as shown in a national 
recreation plan which the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation will 
prepare and take into consideration state, regional, and local 
comprehensive plans. 

• Whenever possible, areas should provide maximum com¬ 
patibility with recreation potential of adjacent rural areas 
in private ownerships. 

• Areas should give preference to lands within or near 
redevelopment areas as defined by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and deemed significant in the economic improve¬ 
ment of such redevelopment areas. 

Secretary Udall said that the council feels that designation 
of the system of National Recreation Areas will help provide 
the stimulus and federal leadership necessary to achieve an 
adequate nationwide outdoor recreation program. 


A nation-wide recreation area system has long been 
advocated by the National Recreation Association. In his 
appearance before Congressional committees dealing with 
various aspects of recreation. Joseph Prendergast, execu¬ 
tive director of the Association, has proposed such a 
system in forceful fashion. The following quotes are taken 
from his remarks to the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs (re: HR J1172 , 87th Congress , 2nd Ses¬ 
sion) on July 11. 1962 anil to the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs (re: S 859, 88th Congress, 
1st Session) on March 8, 1963. 

r I ttii need for the planning, acquisition, and develop- 
ment of recreation areas is not limited to any one 
section of the country or to any one level of government. 
The need, however, increases as one goes down the levels 
of government from federal to state to local. It also in¬ 
creases in direct proportion to the population of the 
various sections of the country . In this day of expanding 
leisure time, the greatest need for outdoor recreation 
areas is where there is the greatest number of people; 
that is, metropolitan and Urban areas. 

We can count on the local and state governments to 
do their share, w hich is. of course, the greatest and most 
important share in the development of a nation-wide rec¬ 
reation system, but the federal government must, in its 
own name and on its own responsibility, do more than 
it has done or is now doing to create such a national 
recreation system. 

In the past, under the leadership of the federal gov¬ 
ernment. there have been developed nationwide systems 
of forests, parks, and wildlife refuges selected on the 
basis of stands of trees, unusual scenic or historic sites, 
and the presence of irreplaceable bird and animal life. 
Now what needs to he done is the development of a nation¬ 
wide system of recreation areas—national, state, and 
local—not selected for timber growth, scenic beauty or 
wildlife, but selected for potential recreation use by large 
numbers of people. There should be developed a nation¬ 


wide pattern or system of recreation areas on the na¬ 
tional, interstate, metropolitan, county, and municipal 
levels to complement and supplement the present and 
future nationwide systems of parks, forests, and wildlife 
refuges. 

A national recreation area should have the national 
importance and significance of a national forest, a na¬ 
tional park, or a national wildlife refuge, but that im¬ 
portance or significance, instead of being judged by its 
timber stand, by the scenic, scientific, or historic value 
of the area, or by its importance to the preservation of 
national species of fish or wildlife, should be judged by 
its recreation importance or significance in terms of na¬ 
tional recreation use: that is, the number of persons and 
the extent of the geographic area from which they come. 
Such national recreation areas would relieve the mount¬ 
ing pressure on national parks and forests for recreation 
use not always compatible in whole or in part with those 
areas. ith reference to national recreation areas, I am 
speaking particularly on behalf ol the millions of Ameri¬ 
cans who live in the urbanized East where there are 
relatively few wildlife refuges or areas now or potential- 
ly within the national park system or the national forest 
system and where few additional national parks, national 
forests, or national wildlife refuges will jirobahly ever be 
authorized. 

The proposed national recreation areas should he man¬ 
aged as recreation areas by the federal agency holding 
the land, or they could be managed by the National Park 
Service, a federal recreation service, or any other de¬ 
signated agency for recreation purposes under agree¬ 
ments with the agency holding basic jurisdiction* Only 
the national recreation areas referred to above, together 
with the national wildlife refuges, the national parks and 
the authorized areas of the national forest system ad¬ 
ministered for outdoor recreation jmrposes should be 
subject to the proposed general admission and user fees. 
All other federal land would continue to he open and 
free to all. fg 
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THE RACE FUR OPEN SPACE- 


NEW YORK LAND ACQUISITION PROGRAM 

One by one, the more progressive states 
are initiating state land programs 

with an eye on the future 


C. W. MATTISON 

O utdoor recreation in New York 
is increasing every year. Over a 
ten-year period the state gained 
ten percent in population while the 
number of people using the outdoors 
increased three hundred percent. In 
1950, Governor Nelson Rockefeller, well 
aware of the outdoor recreation crisis, 
requested the state conservation depart¬ 
ment to survey the state’s recreation 
needs. Following pre-established out¬ 
lines, guides, and key lists of possible 
recreation projects, the department’s 
field men reported on the specific loca¬ 
tions and potential uses of tracts of 
lands that could be used for public rec¬ 
reation development. 

The resulting data was compiled in 
Albany and brought together in volumi¬ 
nous reports which provided the de¬ 
tailed background for New York’s land- 
acquisition program. The reports also 
formed the basis for more condensed 
and popular brochures which could be 
used for the Legislature, the public, and 
non-experts interested in recreation de¬ 
velopment. One of these reports was the 
colorful, widely distributed bulletin 
Now or Never. Another was an extreme¬ 
ly simple letter-size folder sent to every 
municipal official in the state, from vil¬ 
lage supervisors to the mayor of New 
York City. This little brochure gave the 
full text of a proposed referendum 
enabling legislation which would have 

Mit. Mattison is land-acquisition con¬ 
sultant for the New York State Depart¬ 
ment of Conservation. This material is 
taken from a speech given before the 
Tenth Annual Inter-Agency Committees 
on Recreation at Higgins Lake, Roscom¬ 
mon, Michigan, 1962. 


to be passed by the Legislature and 
voted upon by the people of the state. 
It explained the mechanism by which 
municipalities at all levels could re¬ 
ceive financial assistance from the state 
for recreation land acquisition in the 
event the legislation was approved by 
the people. 

The legislation passed overwhelming¬ 
ly by the people of New York State in 
I960, provided for a bond issue of 
$75,000,000 and was supplemented by 
an additional §25,000,000 passed in 
1962. 

The 1960 bond issue, known as the 
$75,000,000 Park and Recreation Land 
Acquisition Bond Act, is designated as 
Article J6-C of the Conservation Law. 
The Legislature’s “Declaration of Pur¬ 
pose” in that article expressed concern 
for outdoor recreation: 

“The disappearance of open and 
natural lands, particularly in and near 
rapidlv growing urban and suburban 
areas, is of grave concern to the Legis¬ 
lature and to the people of the state. 
Once such lands are used for residential 
or commercial purposes, they are often 
permanently rendered unsuitable for 
parks, conservation, and other recrea¬ 
tion purposes. This act is designed to 
specify the manner in which the monies 
resulting from the sale of bonds author¬ 
ized by the Park and Recreation Land 
Acquisition Bond Act shall he ex¬ 
pended.” 

T he Park and Recreation Land Ac¬ 
quisition Bond Act recognizes the 
several different political subdivisions 
responsible for providing outdoor rec¬ 
reation areas in New York State. It 


sets up a new principle in the state’s 
role for parks and recreation by author 
izing granls-in-aid to municipalities— 
cities, counties, towns, villages—to 
assist them in the purchase of needed 
land for outdoor recreation. Acording- 
ly, the $75,000,000 is broken down into 
broad classifications: $16,000,000 for 
counties, towns, and villages; $12,000.- 
000 for New York City; and $12,000.- 
000 for cities other than New York. 

All of the bond-act monies available 
to the above types of municipalities are 
assigned on a 75:25 percent matching 
basis, the state putting up the greater 
amount. As with all money from this 
bond issue, it can be used only for land 
acquisition —none can he used for de¬ 
velopment. 

For acquisition of state land, $20,- 
000.000 is allocated for state parks, 
while $15,000,000 is set aside for state 
land other than parks. Standards for 
acquisition are simple: 

1. Land acquired for state parks 
shall he for additions to existing parks 
or for the establishment of new parks 
of substantial acreage. 

2. Land acquired for state or munici¬ 
pal parks shall consist of predominant¬ 
ly open or natural lands, including 
lands under water or forested lands, 
in or near urban or suburban areas, 
or suitable to serve the recreation needs 
of the expanding populations of grow- 
mg metropolitan regions, or desirable 
to preserve the scenery or natural re¬ 
sources thereof. 

3. Lands acquired by a municipality 
shall be for establishing new parks of 
not less than fifty acres each in area, 
or for expanding existing parks to not 
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The St. Lau rence Seaway project provided Vex ) ark u ith new waterfront parks. 
Thousands non enjoy the facilities at Barnhart Island Beach near Massert A 


less than fifty acres each fey the addition 
of not less than twenty-five acres to 
such a park. The conservation commis¬ 
sioner may. upon recommendation of 
the State Council of Parks, make ex¬ 
ceptions where there are insufficient 
eligible lands within a city or village 
to meet the standards. 

4. Lands acquired for state lands 
other than parks shall consist of lands 
desirable for outdoor recreation, in¬ 
cluding public camping, fishing, hunt¬ 
ing. boating, winter sports and. wher¬ 
ever possible, to also serve multiple 
purpose involving the eonser\ation and 
development of natural resources, in¬ 
cluding preservation of scenic beautv. 
watershed protection, forestry and re¬ 
forestation. 

The New N ork State allocation of a 
major part of the bond issue to mu¬ 
nicipalities with a minimum of state 
regulation of expenditures expresses the 
state’s philosophy of government. It 
seems better than a pattern where most 
or all of a proposed bond issue would 
be used for the acquisition of state parks 
and other state-owned recreation lands. 

r F*llF. LAM) AcyriSITlo.N program got 
under way on January 1. 1961. 
and progress has been good. \ quick 
summary of over-all progress shows 
that the State Council of Parks, because 


of its over-the-years planning for park 
expansion, has committed its entire 
$20,000,000. State park acquisitions 
must be suitable for intensive, high 
capacity recreation. In general, thev are 
the more costly typos of land. 

Of the eighteen new state park areas 
programed, fifteen are on important 
waterfronts on Long Island Sound, the 
Creat Lakes (or the Niagara and St 
Lawrence Livers), on the Finger Lakes, 
and other interior waters. More than 
half of the scheduled thirty-six addi¬ 
tions to existing state parks also in¬ 
volves important waterfront acquisi¬ 
tions. At least twentv five miles of valu¬ 
able salt and fresh water frontage are 
involved in this state park acquisition 
program. 

For state land other than parks, over 
a third of the $15,000,000 allocated in 
this classification has been obligated 
and several large properties are under 
negotiation. Seven different categories 
make up this classification: public 
campsites; boat launching sites: forest 
preserve! wetlands: multiple-use areas; 
fishing rights; and special uses. Vary¬ 
ing in size from a part of an acre for 
some special use to as much as fifty 
thousand acres for forest preserve, over 
twenty-four hundred properties are 
presently listed in the department for 
acquisition consideration under the 


several categories. An encouraging fac¬ 
tor is that almost daily other properties 
are offered to the state by owners who 
wish to dispose of their holdings. 

Properties in general in this classifi¬ 
cation are relatively small in size. Ex¬ 
cept for waterfront and some other 
high-value lands, they are generally 
cheaper than lands being acquired for 
state and municipal park purposes. It 
often requires acquisition of several 
parcels to consolidate purchase into an 
area of sufficient size for economic and 
efficient administration and manage¬ 
ment. Fortunately, many available 
ownerships are contiguous to existing 
state lands. Their acquisition helps to 
consolidate state ownership and make 
larger areas available for outdoor rec¬ 
reation. Because so many more proper¬ 
ties are imolved, acquisition of state 
lands other than parks is slower than 
for state parks themselves. In the ag¬ 
gregate, however, much more land is 
involved. More than 550 agreements 
have been signed for the purchase of 
about 101,000 acres. 42 miles of fishing 
rights, and 17 boat launching sites at 
a total cost of about $5,200,000. Con¬ 
summation of current negotiations will 
increase the rate of progress in all 
categories. 

T AUGK-SCALK acquisition of lands for 
public use is an involved process 
requiring careful study. In the Conser¬ 
vation Department’s planning for the 
orderly purchase of state lands other 
than parks, it was apparent that needs 
were particularly critical in the seven 
categories previously listed. According¬ 
ly. the department concentrates onlv on 
lands which meet the requirements for 
the specific future recreation use con¬ 
templated. 

With camping the fastest growing 
outdoor recreation activity in New York 
State, the state's thirty-eight public 
campsites in the forest preserve region 
are grossly inadequate to meet current 
demands. Thousands of would-be camp¬ 
ers are turned away and even more 
thousands w r ait for hours for Campsite 
vacancies. To alleviate this condition 
the department plans to acquire the 
necessary new public, campsites under 
the bond act. Since bond-act monies can 
he used for land acquisition only, de- 




elopment will come later as funds are 
nade available. As of now, twenty-six 
jarcels for new campsites or additions 
o existing areas are under purchase 
igreement. 

A nothek rapidly growing form of 
outdoor activity is recreation boat¬ 
ing- While it is increasing at an annual 
rate of fourteen percent nationwide, in 
New York State the rate is even greater. 
Public boat-launching sites on key 
waterways and lakes are inadequate to 
meet the demand and are becoming in¬ 
creasingly difficult to find. The depart¬ 
ment wants to make sure that boat 
owners can get their boats in the water. 
Hence, its plans call for at least 250 
launching sites during the next few 
years. Seventeen new sites are under 
purchase agreement. On some water¬ 
front properties purchased for other 
purposes, there are "‘bonus” areas which 
meet the specifications for development 
of future launching sites. 

In New York State there is still 
wilderness. Under the bond act, the 
department will acquire lands to con¬ 
solidate the state’s forest preserve and 
provide better approach to existing 
areas. Almost two hundred thousand 
additional acres are the goal w ithin the 
Adirondack and Catskill Forest Pre¬ 
serves. About forty thousand acres are 
already under contract. 

Migratory waterfowd constitute a 
natural resource of international con¬ 
cern. The preservation of existing 
waterfowl habitat is vital to the future 
of many species. Some wetlands, where 
waterfowl are at home, are being 
drained while others are being filled 
for some form of development—com¬ 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, or res¬ 
idential. In New York State good water- 
fowl habitat still in private ownership 
is limited to about thirty-seven thou¬ 
sand acres. The Conservation Depart¬ 
ment, charged as it is with waterfowl 
management within the state, wants to 
acquire at least thirty-five thousand 
acres. 

Many wetlands contain high value 
w aterfront: hence, the price comes high. 
However, because New Yorkers want 
to help insure North America a con¬ 
tinued heritage of migratory game 
birds, they are doing their part by pre¬ 
serving these last remaining waterfowl 


homes through public ownership. Prog¬ 
ress in wetlands acquisition is slow to 
date because of the need for intensive 
surveys to determine “take lines.” While 
actual signed agreements right now in¬ 
clude only two thousand acres, prelimi¬ 
nary work is under way on more than 
fifteen thousand acres. 

rpuS MULTIPLE-USE principle of wild 
-*- land management grows in impor¬ 
tance as population increases and de¬ 
mands for products of all lands become 


greater, Lmler it the se\eral possible 
uses of land are carefully analyzed so 
as to coordinate them in the best public 
interest. Multiple-use does not mean 
that there will be several uses on every 
acre in an area. 

In the upland sections of New \ ork 
there remain man) privately owned 
areas with multiple-use values. The de¬ 
partment hopes to acquire up to 122,- 
000 acres of such land to manage for 
as many values as they will produce 
without harm to their resources. Agree- 
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merits have been signed for more than 
three hundred parcels, containing a 
total of fifty thousand acres. 

Public fishing rights on major trout 
streams become more significant as 
more private owners post their lands 
against public use. The conservation 
department, aware of this trend in the 
late twenties, began state acquisition of 
fishing rights in 1935. In the interven¬ 
ing twenty-six years, 863 miles have 


been acquired out of a total of more 
than two thousand miles recommended 
for purchase. With changing land use 
and values, acquisition of fishing rights 
has become more difficult and expen¬ 
sive. The cost per mile has doubled in 
the past fifteen years. If the average 
fisherman is to enjoy trout fishing in 
New York State, fishing rights ease¬ 
ments must be acquired now. The de¬ 
partment hopes to acquire four hundred 


miles under the bond act. Forty-two 
miles are already under purchase agree¬ 
ment. 

Land acquisition in New York State 
under the Park and Recreation Land 
Acquisition Rond Act is in high gear. 
The Conservation Department will keep 
it going! New Tork State is serious 
about acquiring the land for a bright 
outdoor recreation future for its peo- 
ple. # 


A WAKENING IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Community conservation commissions guard recreation resources 



Cape Cod's dunes have been saved for posterity through federal and local action 
but bitter battles rage over the dune areas in Michigan, Indiana, and Oregon. 


ROBERT J. M. O’HARE 

ITII Tin; PUBLICATION of the 
official 1960 census returns, 
the citizens and officials of 
Massachusetts became acutely aware of 
the unprecedented formation of an en¬ 
tirely new metropolitan complex on the 
east coast of the United States: that 
region stretching from Portland, Maine, 
to just south of our nation’s capital. 
This ever-developing area has been pro¬ 
perly named “megalopolis” by Jean 
Gottmann in his work bearing the same 
title (see Recreation. June 1962). The 
Twentieth Century Fund, which fur¬ 
nished the monetary support for the 
writing of this book, is so convinced of 
serious problems existent in this physi¬ 
cal giant that it has initiated a series 
of meetings of persons who are devel¬ 
oping both research and action pro¬ 
grams in the region for the purpose of 
determining the particular problems 
that necessitate additional examination 
in depth. At the first such meeting, the 
group reached two significant decisions. 
First, that transportation is, indeed, an 
area of common and urgent concern. 
Second, the problems of recreation and 
open space are likewise areas in need 
of further studv and exploration. 

Massachusetts, with a limited land 
area of 7.867 square miles and with 
351 municipal corporations occupying 
the total land area, is the one state of 

Mr. O’Hare is director of the Bureau 
of Public Affairs at Boston University. 
This material was delivered at the 68tli 
National Conference on Government, 
Washington, D.C. 


the nine in megalopolis with the great¬ 
est number of standard metropolitan 
statistical areas (SMSA’s) per square 
mile of land area. Its population is 
something in excess of 5,100,000 fin 
excess of half the total population live 
within twenty-five miles of the city of 
Boston.) 

There is little need to dwell on what 
is happening in the Bay State. As else¬ 
where. it. too, is experiencing popula¬ 
tion explosions in the towns adjacent 
to the large metropolitan centers. Land 
- -good land—is being gobbled up 
quickly for residential development; 
other land is being set aside for indus¬ 
trial development, and. amidst this tre¬ 
mendous building spree, little or no 
attention has been devoted to the pres¬ 
ervation of areas for future watersheds, 


for parks, for recreation lands—for 
what we refer to as “open space.” 

The selectmen in the towns, vested 
with management responsibilities, are 
busily engaged with problems asso¬ 
ciated with public works, with expan¬ 
sion of fire and police department, and 
other mundane matters. Planning 
boards find their time almost entirely 
consumed by subdivision control prob¬ 
lems. Boards of health are concerning 
themselves with testing the quality of 
land for private sewage disposal sys¬ 
tems. School committees, confronted 
with a young population problem, are 
doing away with obsolete frame struc¬ 
tures and planning and building new 
schools, almost in a single action. This 
has meant that no one on the local scene 
has had time to give much heed to the 




fact that available land has been utilized 
i lmost completely for uses other than 
< onservation and recreation. 

Then came the necessary shot-in-thc- 
rm. in the form of a permissive piece 
>f legislation. Wit'll the support of the 
onservation interests, a statute (Cltap¬ 
er 223, Acts of 1957) was passed by 
he State Legislature and signed into 
aw by the governor by which cities and 
owns were authorized to create local 
onservation commissions. These local 
todies were broadly charged with the 
levelopment and protection of the na- 
ural resources of the community. Al- 
nost simultaneously with the passage 
>f this legislation came the appointment 
>f a young, knowledgeable and agres- 
sive state commissioner of natural re¬ 
sources, Charles If. W. Foster. He. in 
turn, appointed a talented young man 
as his assistant in the person of Robert 
L. Yasi. (See Mr. Foster’s article “Rec¬ 
reation Demands on Public Water Sup¬ 
plies,” Recreation, June 1962.) 

T he commissioner saw, in approval 
of this statute, a potential cure for 
the disappearance of the greenbelt 
areas, and he set about to educate local 
officials on the need to accept this legis¬ 
lation and the need to appoint compe¬ 
tent members to serve on the community 
conservation commission. Local com¬ 
missions have been set up in 155 cities 
and towns. The vast majority have or¬ 
ganized and are hard at work attempt¬ 
ing to select logical areas to be saved 
in perpetuity for'conservation uses. 

In addition to these local programs, 
and supplementing the same, the depart¬ 
ment of natural resources has launched 
meetings with the United States Soil 
Conservation Service, the Bureau of 
Government Research at the Univer¬ 
sity of Massachusetts, Cooperative Ex¬ 
tension Service, the State Division of 
Fisheries and Game, the State Division 
on Planning, and other government 
agencies. The goal of these conferences 
is to seek to coordinate programs and 
projects through the newly forged tool: 
the community conservation commis¬ 
sion. 

As a result of these confrontations, 
evening training workshops have been 
created. The attendees are the appointed 
members of the local commissions. The 


lecturers arc the technicians of the state 
and federal agencies. 

AJ"ASSACII0SE1 xs took another step 
-lY-l forward in 1960, when it became 
the tirst state in the nation to provide 
financial assistance to cities and towns 
for open-space programs. In that year, 
the State Legislature passed a second 
important statute (Chapter 517 of the 
Acts of 1960), which delegated to the 
commissioner of natural resources re¬ 
sponsibilities of establishing broad 
conservation programs, of coordinating 
such programs with those of local con¬ 
servation commissions, and. finally, of 
reimbursing cities and towns up to half 
of the costs of land acquisition and 
recreation planning programs. 

The unique feature of this legislation 
is that the total responsibility of plan¬ 
ning. financing, and carrying through 
with a given local project rests solely 
with the municipal commission and the 
properties acquired remain under local 
management and control. The State 
Department of Natural Resources acts 
as the professional consultant, working 
along with each commission, offering 
technical help and assistance. The limi¬ 
tations of assistance are due only to the 
relatively small number of staff with 
the state agency. 

N OW, the real test of the pie is not in 
how it is made, nor whether the 
nroper ingredients go into it. but rather 
how edible the final product is. We may 
w r ell ask: “What effective action has 
been brought about by these two sta¬ 
tutes?” In one community, the com¬ 
mission decided to communicate with 
every resident listed in the town direc¬ 
tory. acquainting him with the commis¬ 


sion. its goals and purposes, and asking 
for (helpful suggestions. Another mu¬ 
nicipal commission has set about to 
compile a complete dossier on all avail¬ 
able lands, evaluating such land in 
terms of present and future needs. 
\\ orking along with the planning boaid, 
it has assisted in the preparation of the 
community’s comprehensive plan, by 
delineating areas felt to be logical prop¬ 
erties for conservation uses. A third 
commission is working along with the 
board of water commissioners in select¬ 
ing land for future water exploration. 
In acquiring land, it has recommended 
the purchase of adjacent land for a 
coordinated recreation program. 

In one region, four conservation 
commissions have banded together to 
support a program of acquiring some 
eleven thousand acres of flood plain 
properties to be set aside permanently 
for public use. (Local officials are also 
wmrking with federal officials in the 
establishment of the new Cape Cod 
National Seashore.) Finally, the. 155 
local commissions have formed a state¬ 
wide association; they have retained an 
executive secretary; anil currently, they 
are scheduling meetings for the inter¬ 
change of information. 

In the words of Commissioner Foster, 
“The municipal conservation commis¬ 
sion movement offers a promising tool 
in the universal struggle against wasted 
resources and unchecked uiban sprawl. 
Its acceptance at the local level may 
mean the diiference between a com¬ 
munity precipitated into hasty and cost¬ 
ly development, and one whose growth 
is carefully tailored to meet its future 
needs for w r ater supply, waste disposal, 
flood control, recreation, wildlife, edu¬ 
cation. and open space.” 
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SURVEY 


Six requirements for 
success 


MERRILL F. KRUGHOFF 


In Part l, which appeared last month, Mr. knigkoff de¬ 
fined a community survey and discussed its values and limi¬ 
tations. He declared that the six requirements for the 
success of a survey were Attitude: positive, self-critical, 
open-minded; Committee: strong, representative, hard¬ 
working: Team: expert consultants; Involvement: genu¬ 
ine participation of agencies and community leaders; Os¬ 
mosis: time for discussion and absorption; and No Let- 
Down: immediate and continuing follow-up. Here he 
develops each of these, requirements. 

ATTITUDE: What community climate is necessary before 
we can successfully embark upon a community survey? 
Clues may be found in the answers to the following ques¬ 
tions: Who wants the survey? W-'liy do they want it? Do 
they want it enough to work at it? 

If only a few contributors want the study and agencies 
generally do not want it, a poor basis exists for getting the 
facts or kindling the enthusiasm necessary to get action on 
findings. If only a few agencies are interested, it will he hard 
to convince contributors and taxpayers to put up the money 
needed to carry out recommendations. If a newspaper, a 
labor union, a service club, or any other single group is 
carrying the cudgels for the study pretty much alone, it will 
have the overtones of an inquisition, with resulting negative 
effects. One interest may spark the idea, hut broad agree¬ 
ment on its desirability should he attained before going 
ahead. 

Motivation is important. It is natural to want to save 
money. A survey should indicate ways to save money; hut, 
almost inevitably, it will also show where more money 
should he spent. In one city a survey which was promoted 
as a means of saving money backfired when a larger goal 
was set in the Community Chest campaign the following 
year. Some larger contributors, said, '"You had a survey to 
save money; don’t coine to me asking for more .” 

Mr. Krigiioff is director for the Institute of Community 
Studies, United Community Funds and Councils of America. 


It is legitimate to want outmoded services eliminated, hut 
advertising that purpose puts all agencies on the defensive, 
[t closes minds at the beginning, whereas open minds are a 
prerequisite to serious consideration of proposals for 
change. Don’t do a survey to prove a point or to document 
a predetermined course of action. 

A good climate exists when there is a sincere desire on 
the part of contributors and agencies to get the facts ob¬ 
jectively and to follow these facts to their logical conclusion 
in the form of specific changes to he made in order to better 
serve the community. There should he a self-critical attitude 
on the part of agency boards and staffs. There must he a 
readiness to consider new ideas even if they may mean dis¬ 
carding long-estahlislied organizational forms or service pat¬ 
terns. There must he willingness to dig out the facts and to 
devote much time to serious discussion of the findings. 

The survey should be problem-centered; it should look 
at needs. A study of agencies which starts with the assump¬ 
tion that present structures are right will fail to serve the 
community. New or revamped structures may he needed. 
A study of voluntary agencies alone is usually not sufficient. 
In reviewing methods of meeting needs, the services of both 
government and voluntary auspices must he considered. 

An extensive period of exploration should precede the 
undertaking of a community survey. The objectives should 
be clear and should he generally understood by financing 
groups, planning groups, and the agencies. Furthermore, 
there should he broad understanding of the scope, depth, 
method and timing of the study. 

COMMITTEE: Sometimes a community asks a national 
agency or other outside group to “sponsor” a survey. This 
is wrong. The survey must he locally sponsored. A strong, 
representative citizens committee is essential. This commit¬ 
tee should be composed of volunteers who have stature with 
the agencies and in the community at large. 'Ihe citizens 
committee should take genuine responsibility for the survey. 
Its members should he prepared to devote a substantial 
amount of time and effort in the project, a matter of days 


{ltogether, not just a feu hours. The citizens cojfinhtee 
provides the overall leadership. It should: 

> Sponsor the study. 

> Consider all major issues after reviewing the facts and 
veighing opinions of the consultants and all groups having 
egitiniate interest in or influence upon outcomes. 

» Agree upon recommendations and take responsibility for 
hem as practical guidelines for communilv action. Recom- 
nendations are those of the committee anti arc issued over 
ts name. 

• Disseminate the findings and recommendations and se- 
ure acceptance of their validity. 

• Endeavor to secure action on the recommendations by 
agencies, budgeting and allocating bodies, and the general 
public. 

TEAM OF CONSULTANTS: A team of experts from out 
side, the community gives assurance that pertinent facts will 
be gathered and reviewed, that experience of other com¬ 
munities will be brought into the study, and that top-notch 
professional opinion will he considered in formulating rec¬ 
ommendations. The team may consist of the study director 
and one to a dozen or more specialists. In simple surveys, 
the study director alone may be the “team/’ The outside 
consultant can bring to the. study expertness and impartiality 
not available locally. The study team of survey director and 
other expert consultants should have the knowledge and 
skills necessary to help the citizens committee reach sound 
conclusions. The study director is in a crucial position to 
guide the study-agreement-action sequence of the survey 
process. The professional stature of the study team mem¬ 
bers in their respective areas and their knowledge of national 
standards will directly influence acceptance of findings. The 
study team helps the community work out a practical set of 
goals, ft does not set these goals for the community. There 
is no point in writing down any formal recommendations 
which the team cannot persuade a representative citizens 
committee to accept as a practical basis for action. The 
study team has the following responsibilities; it: 

• Guides the collection of pertinent facts and does first¬ 
hand observation, interviewing, study of community prob¬ 
lems and agency services. 

• Provides up-to-date professional opinion about the or¬ 
ganization, the adequacy and the effectiveness of the health 
and welfare program in the community. 

• Stimulates the agencies to consider new ideas and new 
and better ways of doing things. 

• Poses issues along with recommendations on action. 

• Assists the citizens committee to reach practical recom¬ 
mendations and gain community acceptance for them. 

• Helps the citizens committee prepare its final report. 

• Can he called upon during the follow-up period to help 
put recommendations into effect. 

Selection and recruitment of the combination of experts 
which is right for the scope and depth of the particular study 
is one of the most important functions of the study director. 
Of course, it is important to have competency in the specific 
professional areas covered by the survey. A person having 
knowledge and experience in recreation, for example, is 
needed to advise on recreation programs, not on correc¬ 


tions. A management consultant may be hue for studies of 
internal agency management, hut not on standards and pro¬ 
fessional components of adoption services. However, 
professional status in a given service field is not enough. 
I he team members must he practical, with experience in 
administering programs as well as academic knowledge. 
1 hey must understand the community organization process. 
• hev need a sense of balance and perspective. They should 
have outstanding communication skills, both orally and in 
writing. 

A well-written report is very helpful in gaining under¬ 
standing and acceptance of findings. It should spell out the 
reasoning behind each major recommendation. Many long, 
beautifully written and attractively printed reports have 
gathered dust on the shelves. More productive than written 
reports are the team’s face-to-face contacts w ith agencies, 
the citizens committee, and community groups. A good 
study team stimulates thought, presents and interprets new 
ideas, and develops conviction, which is the basis for future 
action. One of the biggest values of a survey is the intensive 
in-service training program conducted bv the top experts 
brought into the community. It is desirable if the team 
members can continue their relationship during the follow¬ 
up period to help answer questions which may he raised 
about recommendations and advise on specific means of 
carrying them out, 

INVOLVEMENT: Agency participation in a survey is 
fundamental. It should be real. It should be continuous, 
from development of the prospectus for the study, through 
the gathering of information, to the development of findings 
and recommendations. Genuine agency participation re¬ 
quires involvement of hoard members as well as staff mem¬ 
bers. Each agency board or governing bodv should set up 
a self-study committee of three to five of its members. This 
group, working with the staff of the agency, will review the 
agency’s own purposes, program, plans for the future. It 
will critically examine the adequacy of its operation in rela¬ 
tion to the known volume of the community needs it aims to 
meet and in relation to accepted standards of service in its 
field work. The agency self-study committee bring? to the 
citizens survey committee the results of this agency self- 
evaluation, along with information about community prob¬ 
lems as seen from the agency’s vantage point. Thus, a liaison 
group is available for easy two-way communication between 
the agency anti citizens survey' committee. 

An agency self-study outline should he prepared for use 
by all agencies in their participation. This outline serves 
tw'o purposes: it provides an organized way for the agenev 
to examine its own program and it provides a standardized 
form for reporting facts and opinions to the citizens com¬ 
mittee and study team. The following information should 
he provided by each agency: 

• Facts about volume and cost of serv ices. 

• Information about agency objectives and future plans. 

• Facts and opinions about community problems, including 
needs met and unmet. 

• Information about gaps, duplications, outmoded services, 

and inefficiencies. >- > 
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• Suggestions for improvement of the community's social 
service system. 

• Opinions as to the soundness and practicality of pre¬ 
liminary findings and recommendations. 

The strong agencies v. ith qualified staffs and experienced, 
community-minded board members will make the more sig¬ 
nificant contributions to the survey. They will see that their 
participation requires more than a reporting of statistics or 
financial data or a restatement of agency ambitions. An 
honest effort to seek the thinking of agency people produces 
worthwhile information, even from the weaker agencies. 

Participation extends beyond the agencies. The concerns 
and judgements of supporters and users of service, as well 
as the providers, should he sought. These are reached 
through civic organizations, business management, or¬ 
ganized labor. I nited Fund campaign leaders, public offi¬ 
cials, media of public information, and professional associa¬ 
tions. It is necessary to allow sufficient time for involvement 
of these various interested individuals and groups in the 
collection of information and in the formulation of findings. 

The public-relations component of a community survey 
is very important and requires careful handling. There 
should be continuous releases of information about the study 
plan, sponsorship, steps in the process and the general direc¬ 
tion of findings. On the other hand, no public release of 
criticisms of indi\ idual agencies or specific recommenda¬ 
tions for changes in agencies should he made until the 
agencies have had an opportunity to consider them and to 
discuss them with the citizens committee. 

OSMOSIS : A successful suivey requires the blending of 
local ideas with the opinions of outside experts. Actually, 
there are four parties to a survey: the citizens committee; 
the agencies; the study team; standard setting agencies at 
state and national levels. Time should he allowed to pro¬ 
vide for osmosis—for the interchange and absorption of 
ideas among these four parties. Never put a survey under 
forced draft. 

7 he citizens committee has major responsibility for adapt¬ 
ing the ideas of the experts for application in the particular 
community, in full knowledge of the experiences and atti¬ 
tudes of the agencies. 

The sillily team assists, stimulates, and helps direct com- 


l]|tANNiNG, in the beginning, was concerned chiefly 
•*- with material developments, such as routes of 
communication and major improvements. The human 
elements were frequently neglected. Now we know that 
adequate planning can do much to adjust and regulate 
some of our stubborn social and economic problems, 
and it has become the obligation of planners to work 
for a finer cooperation between industrial, economic 
and recreational resources, and thus bring about a more 
secure life for everyone. . . . progress in the future will 
be . . . built on the firmer foundation of a more com¬ 
plete coordination of the various elements that tend 
to make a more complete and satisfactory community 
life. — Pennsylvania Association of Planning 
Commissioners. 


inunity thinking about the social service program and po¬ 
tentials for improvement. 

The local agencies bring to hear in the situation their 
knowledge and experience from the frontline of community 
service, thus helping develop recommendations which they 
"ill he called upon to put into effect. 

7 he standard setting agencies, national and state, which 
have responsibility for consultation, supervision, or stand¬ 
ard setting can contribute national experience. They can 
help the community to carry out recommendations through 
their continuing working relationships with local agencies. 

Blending the contributions of these four groups in such a 
" a y as to arrive at broadly based agreement upon goals arid 
courses of action holds the secret of a survey that will result 
m community' action I his process is built upon mutual 
respect. It takes time. It is both the most difficult and the 
most important part of the survey. 

The basic technique in the process of osmosis is the tech¬ 
nique of group thinking, most commonly and most effective¬ 
ly secured through the device of the committee, although 
conferences, inteniews, and questionnaires are also useful. 
In comprehensive surveys it is desirable to set up advisory 
study panels in each major study area, composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of agencies and other groups concerned. 

The citizens survey committee will find it helpful to assign 
special problems to task forces. In some instances, task 
forces have been organized to inspect physical plants of 
agencies, review salaties and personnel practices, establish 
liaison "ith such groups as media of public information, 
public officials, and civic organizations. 

'I lie absorption process extends beyond the committee, 
the study team, and the agencies to other groups and forces. 
In one community a series of luncheon and dinner meetings 
was scheduled to report ami interpret findings to key com¬ 
munity leaders. These meetings developed understanding 
and conviction among some eighty government, industrial, 
and fund-raising leaders in positions of influence. 

I he term self-survey is sometimes used to distinguish a 
study done by local people, with only brief consultation of 
outsiders, from the survey directed by outside experts. The 
distinction is not clear cut. All community surveys should 
he self-surveys, in the sense that local people make the final 
decisions. Differences in the proportions of the “mix”— 
local people and outsiders—depend largely upon the degree 
to "hieh qualitative evaluation is included in the survey’s 
purpose, hut local involvement, absorption, and understand¬ 
ing are essential in all eases. 

NO LET-DOWN: If all the steps in the preparation, the 
study process, and transmission of reports to agencies and 
community are done well the chances of implementation are 
good. Just one more essential element—there must he ma¬ 
chinery for follow-up. There can be no let-down. 

A comprehensive detailed, evaluative survey should be 
undertaken only' if there is a strong community planning 
body for follow-up. An inventory or general appraisal type 
of suivey may he undertaken m situations where adequate 
central coordinating and planning machinery is not present, 
provided the outlook is good for establishment of a planning 
body, it 



S T.l.oi is is a eit) 
revitalized — 
growing and meet¬ 
ing tlie park and 
recreation chal¬ 
lenges of the sixties. 
In L955, the. citi¬ 
zens of St. Louis 
yverwhelmingl) approved a whopping 
? 110.000,000 bond issue for public im- 
irovements, and $11,000.00(1 of this 
las been devoted to the acquisition, 
levelopnient, and improvement of park 
md recreation facilities. 

Delegates to the 1963 National Rec¬ 
reation Congress are in for many eye¬ 
opening surprises! Let’s take a quick 

Mrs. RkunGARI) is director of the St. 
Louis Department oj Darks, Recreation, 
and Forestry. 


look hack arid -re what’s been happen¬ 
ing to the paik nd recreation move¬ 
ment here in N. Louis since the last .Na¬ 
tional Recreatinn Congress held here 
just nine years ago.. Rack in 1931, parks 
and recreation was a division of the 
sprawling St. Louis Department of Pub¬ 
lic Welfare. The division was headed 
by a commissioner of parks and recrea¬ 
tion, who lit Id the reins o\er a superin¬ 
tendent of recreation and city forester. 

Then, in April of 1959, the citizens of 
St. Louis voted to amend the city char¬ 
ter. One amendment called for the split¬ 
ting-up of the Department of Public 
Welfare into three separate depart 
ments. Thus was born the present St. 
Louis Department of Parks, Recreation, 
and Forestry. The department’s three 
major divisions are each headed by a 


commissioner, who is a imml.-i >f the 
mayor’s cabinet. The dcpaitment em¬ 
ploys over eight hundred regular full¬ 
time persons and has an annual oper¬ 
ating budget of $3,300,000. 

Some of the most notable park and 
recreation additions since 193d include 
two new recreation centers, the DeSoto 
Recreation Center, completed in 1962. 
and the David P. W'ohl Recreation Cen¬ 
ter with its superb indoor-outdoor swim¬ 
ming pool. The million-dollar outdoor 
Steinberg Skating Rink in St. Louis’ 
scenic Forest Park has attracted over 
a million ice skaters since its opening 
in 1957 {see Recreation. December 
I960). St. Louisans also take pride in 
their new' Planetarium, a million-dollar 
bond-issue project. This unique hyper¬ 
boloid building was awarded the pro¬ 
gressive Architecture Design Award in 
the category of Public I se (sec Recre¬ 
ation, January 1962, Page 35). 

W hat does St. Louis have to offer its 
citizens in the way of municipal recrea¬ 
tion programs? Well, since 1954 the 
recreation division has more than dou¬ 
bled summer playground facilities. This 
tremendous program expansion was oc¬ 
casioned by the taking over of all public- 
school playgrounds in the city by the 
division. 

Through the wonderful cooperation 
of Mayor Raymond 11. Tucker, the rec¬ 
reation ilivision was able to negotiate 
a contract with the board of education 
that, for the first time, provided an 
equitable use. of facilities by both agen¬ 
cies. This contract heralds a new rela¬ 
tionship between the St. Louis Depart¬ 
ment of Parks, Recreation and Forestry 
and the St. Louis Hoard of Education, 
and the kind of relationship that now 
exists gives hopes of even greater co¬ 
ordination of programs and joint use 
of facilities in coming years. 

Last year, the summer program saw 
the opening of 105 summer playgrounds 
and fifteen swimming pools. The rec¬ 
reation division assumed supervision 
and control of seven indoor pools lo¬ 
cated at public high schools. This, of 
course, was a tremendous addition to 
the city's program. 

To illustrate the cooperation that ex¬ 
ists between the department and the 
board of education, the recreation di\ i- 
Continued on Rage 281 


A City Revitalized 

St. Louis , host city for the 

45th National Recreation Congress , 

Septenther H—October 4, 1965 


The hyperboloid Planeturium spirals visitors 
through the orbitting wonders oj the universe. 



A doicntoivn oasis* Lucas Garden, is 
surrounded by old and new architecture. 
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A Nation- Wide 
Testing 
Program 


W ho are the most outstanding 

boys and girls in the 

physical-fitness programs 

of the recreation and park departments? 


BEN YORK 

f.m:y Clay said. "Of all human 
powers operating on the affairs 
of mankind, none is greater 
than that of competition." and “compe¬ 
tition' 7 has been one of the keystones in 
the bread-scale sports programs of the 
nation's recreation and parks depart¬ 
ments. Last summer the Public Recrea¬ 
tion Committee of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States, on which 
the National Recreation Association is 
represented, introduced a program on 
a “selected basis' 7 to identify the most 
outstanding boys and girls in the AAU 
Physical Fitness Testing Program. For 
a program-on-trial, success can be re¬ 
ported as the top boys and girls in each 
of the six age groups were identified and 
honored at appropriate ceremonies by 
local officials. The governor of Indiana 
officiated in one case, the governor of 
New Mexico in another, as well as the 
mayors of Morristown. New Jersey, and 
West Palm Reach. Florida. In all eases, 
the local recreation and parks depart¬ 
ment leaders participated in the honors 
ceremonies. 

As originally conceived, the AAU 
Physical Fitness Testing Program, now 
in its fifteenth rear, was one for mass 
participation. Its objective was to find 
out how main youngsters could attain 
the standards established by a commit¬ 
tee of qualified and recognized profes¬ 
sionals in the field of physical educa¬ 
tion. Over ten million youngsters be¬ 
tween the ages of six and eighteen have 
qualified for the AAU Achievement 
Certificates. 

However, just qualifying for an 
achievement certificate was not enough 

Mr, York is superintendent oj rcerea- 
lion in IFest Palm Beach, Florida, and 
chairman oj the A A V Public Recreation 
Committee. 


in the eyes of the AAL 1 Public Recrea¬ 
tion Committee. This committee felt 
every hoy and girl in the United States 
not on!\ should maintain their physical 
fitness but also needed motivation to go 
above and beyond accepted standards. 
Furthermore, the committee felt the test¬ 
ing program offered an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for competition among the out¬ 
standing youngsters and a program to 
identify the most outstanding boys and 
girls was launched last summer. 

A subcommittee, appointed by the 
chairman of the Public Recreation Com¬ 
mittee and headed by Nathan L. Malli- 
son. superintendent of recreation in 
Jacksonville. Florida, completed a study 
of the scoring system used last summer. 
A revised scoring system will be used 
this year. The committee thinks the new' 
scoring system presents an excellent 
evaluation of the actual performances of 
the hoys and girls in each of the skill 
tests designed to measure fitness in the 
areas of speed, endurance, strength, and 
agility. The AAU Physical Fitness Test 
is a hexathlon fsix events 1 made up of 
five required and one optional event in 
which each boy and girl performs 
against a standard established for his or 


her age. The boy or girl must equal or 
exceed the established standard for all 
six events. 

Mr. Mallison, an able recreation offi¬ 
cial concerned with physical proficiency 
tests for forty years, played a major 
role in devising the scoring system. The 
gradations which have been adopted are 
simple for administrative purposes and 
reasonably well equated to assure a fair 
and equitable system of evaluation. 
Award points are given only for per¬ 
formances that better the established 
standard. It is a fair system that com¬ 
pares the physical-fitness abilities of 
youngsters within each sex-age group in 
these recognized tests for four important 
and basic qualities. lasted below' is the 
scoring system, adopted by the AAU 
Public Recreation Committee for 1963, 
with a sample scoring for boys who may 
he competing in the twelve and thirteen 
age grouj). 

Ibis summer the objective is to have 
programs at each playground in which 
champions will be crowned in each of 
the six age groups. From the individual 
playgrounds we shall he striving to find 
the "tops 77 in each city, county, and dis- 
Continued on Page 284 


REQUIRED EVENTS 

SCORE 

Standard 

Example 

Points 

SPRINTS 

One point tor each tenth ot e second better then the 
standard 

9 sec. 

B.5 

5 

WALK AND RUN. 

One point tor each ten seconds below the standard. 
No fractional points 

11 min. 

10.to 

5 

SITUPS: 

One point for each situp In excess ot the standard. 
Time limit, one minute 

20 

35 

15 

PULLUPS: 

One point for each pufrup In excess oS Ihe standard 

No rest period ot more than one second between putt- 

5 

14 

9 


ups. 




STANDING BROAD 

One point for each inch in excess of the standard. 

5 Vi tt. 

7 Vi 

18 

JUMPS: 

No fractional points 




OPTIONAL EVENT 





BASEBALLTHROW: 

One point for aach fixe teei in excess of the standard 
(twelve-inches circumference ball). No fractional points 

>00 ft. 

120-6 

4 



Total 

56 
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[ N THESE DAYS of su pcrhigliways. jet 
planes, and so-called flal>by Amer¬ 
icans, most of us find a need for sol¬ 
itude and physical outdoor activity. 
Not finding the local conntn club or 
recreation center the answer to our 
family’s needs, we investigated and 
found that there is nothing like the 
Appalachian Mountain Club hut system 
in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. 

Last summer, like many other na¬ 
ture lovers, we climbed to the top of 
the rugged White Mountains, hiked 
across cool green forest of spruce, yel¬ 
low and paper hirch through well- 
marked trails of breathtaking scenery 
to the AMC huts. 

'1 hese mountain hotels, some of 
them five thousand feet up. are. reached 
by foot only. Each AMC hut is a day’s 
hike from the other. A hiker can tramp 
through green mountain forest for 
seven or eight days without tent, sleep¬ 
ing bag, food, or much preparation. 
You can even have your lunch packed 
for you at a hut. 

Our family uses Franconia Notch 
State Park in Franconia. Neiv Hamp¬ 
shire. as our home base. Here we 
pitch our tent at Lafarette Campground 
and get into our sneakers. If you don’t 
camp, this whole area is blanketed with 
motels of every price and description. 

Lonesome Lake Trail, one of hun¬ 
dreds maintained by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, starts at the parking 
area of Lafayette Campground. This 
trail, one and a quarter miles to Lone¬ 
some Lake Hut, is the shortest and 
therefore ideal for beginners. The trail 
is well marked; even our eleven-vear- 
old girl could follow it. Our lungs 
filled with the fresh odor of fir and pine 
as we tramped into the dense forest. 
Every running brook was a joyful sight. 
Our two gills would dip their feet in 
the water and shriek with delight at the 
coldness oi the mountain water. The 
trees began to appear shorter and the fir 
and spruce more abundant as we 
climbed up through the sun-streaked 
trail. Except for the continued clatter 
of rocks as they slid under our feet. 

MRS, Hackett. an ardent projtonent of 
family hiltinp, lives in Cresskill. Yew 
Jersey. 






BLANCHE HACKETT 

Hikers find unsuspected (teconirnodations 
in the mountains of ISeiv Hampshire 


Jt.NK, 1903 
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wildlife seemed still and we felt pleas¬ 
antly alone. 

After an hour of breathtaking scen¬ 
ery the trail became completely hidden 
on both .'ides by shrubbery. We were 
not prepared for the sudden appearance 
of a group of rustic cabins with a mag¬ 
nificent smooth blue lake as a front- 
yard. We stood dazzled by the after¬ 
noon sun gleaming through the green 
mountain peaks that surrounded Lone¬ 
some Lake. 

rihtp boys who man these AMC huts 
-*- are handpicked high-school and 
college students who cook all the meals 
and do the general housekeeping. These 
hoys also backpack all the food and 
supplies in loads of a hundred pounds to 
the huts. The hutinen are usually ath¬ 
letes who welcome the opportunity to 
work during the summer and keep in 
training for the winter sports activities. 

This hut. like the other seven AMC 
huts on the Presidential Range, pro¬ 
vides bunks, mattresses, pillows, and 
blankets in dormitory sty le for men and 
women. The approximate cost to stay 
overnight is $7.25: this includes lodg¬ 
ing, dinner, and breakfast. A trail 



GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 

NATIONAL'S DANDY 

“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES”!! 

Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send tor National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as lew as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us Know . . . we’ll save 
you reat dough! Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

46 West 48th Street. N. Y. 36. N. Y. 



KWIK-BUT, INC. Box 6834, Dallas 19, Tex. 


lunch to take with you is $.75. Children 
under ten accompanied with parents are 
half rate. Meals are served at 7 AM, 12 
noon and 6i>m, family style, hearty but 
not fancy and snacks at all times. 

The trail to Greenleaf Hut was even 
more beautiful. As it became slippery, 
we found that large sticks made good 
canes and were helpful in making the 
ascent easier. The trail was rough go¬ 
ing. Carol, our eight-year-old, sat down 
ami announced. “Someone made a mis¬ 
take. This is not hiking, this is moun¬ 
tain climbing.” We all laughed in 
complete agreement, then collapsed next 
to her. 

The view became more exciting after 
an hour’s climb. A small brown circle 
in the forest below us was our camp¬ 
ground. Ever) Cannon Mountain Aerial 
Tramway was soon below us. Vermont 
could be seen in the horizon from the 
Greenleaf lint lookout. 

Th ree hours later we staggered in¬ 
to Greenleaf Hut and learned that we 
hiked approximately a mile an hour. 
The hutinen can do much better with a 
hundred pounds of groceries on their 
hacks. We found it important to know 
how r much mileage we could cover in 
an hour, since it enabled us to plan late 
afternoon hikes and not he caught in 
strange woods at night. 

Greenleaf Hut is a stone-frame build¬ 
ing that ran house forty-four guests, 
dormitory stvle. The dining room or 
family room with a kitchen are in the 
center of the hut. The men and women’s 
dormitory with hunks three high are 
on either side. The girls naturally had 
to take a rest on the top hunks. After 
their rest, they decided thev wanted to 
stay overnight It didn’t take us long to 
realize that the running w'ater in the 
restrooms helped convince them. We 
sat down at the large wooden table to 
eat lunch with a bay window giving us 
a ]ieek at the Great Stone Face pins a 
terrific view of Mount Lafayette. We 
were speechless when the hutinen 
charged us $.35 for a thick roast-beef 
sanilu ich. 

T ike most hikers, we “climbed” to 
■ J the summit of Mt. Washington by 
the co" railway . This sightseeing rail 
road began operation in J869 and can 
make the trip to the summit in an hour 
and a half. Once at the summit we ex¬ 


plored Summit House and the other in¬ 
teresting buildings that can be visited 
by the tourist. We especially enjoyed 
reading the different clocks and graph 
at the U.S. weather station. This build¬ 
ing, one of the strongest in the country, 
has recorded the highest winds in the 
world. These mountains suffer some of 
the most violent and unpredictable 
weather in America and are a source 
of danger to the careless or unwary 
biker. 

Fortified with jackets and candy bars, 
we began onr tramp down. The trail 
markers are quite plain here since the 
summit is treeless and fog can come up 
very quickly. Close markers keep people 
from getting lost. The Crawford Path 
which we followed is one of the most 
weather-beaten places in the mountains 
and we were glad to beat the fog to 
the long, stone-and-wood structure of 
the I.akes-of-the-Clouds. This hut has 
an altitude of five thousand feet and 
is the highest of the lints. As in the 
other huts, refreshments and lodging 
for ninety is for the asking. Happily', 
the girls announced that these restrooms 
had running water also. Here at the 
Lakes-of-the-Clouds we exchanged trail 
talk with the other hikers. We all be¬ 
came more enthusiastic about hiking as 
we listened to each other’s adventures 
on the different trails. 

At Crawford Notch you can rent 
saddle horses and gallop the winding 
trail to Mount Willard- Pinkham Notch 
Camp, headquarters of the hut system, 
a group of log and frame buildings, 
hunks a hundred guests and is open 
year-round. This camp is a convenient 
base for skiing at Wildcat and Tucker- 
men Ravines. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club 
publishes maps, guide hooks and main¬ 
tains hundred of miles of trails, includ¬ 
ing the famed Appalachian Trail. The 
club's magazine, Appalachia, is filled 
with information for hikers. (See also 
“Mountain Lcailershij>,'’ Recreation, 
May 1963.) The AMC hut system opens 
the middle of June and closes Septem¬ 
ber 15. 

Once yon, as a weary hiker, have 
received a hearty welcome at a hut, and 
seen the sunset over the Great Stone 
Face, you will feel compelled to tramp 
the mountains and visit the “huts” again 
and again as we do. if 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Project Moonbeam 

An amateur satellite-tracking station, 
begun as a hobby, is making important 
contributions to America’s space pro¬ 
gram. Among other achievements, it has 
been able to determine the weight of or¬ 
biting satellites. This will help make 
possible the ferreting out of any secret 
Soviet “spy-in-the-sky” satellite. 

Project Moonbeam, as the station is 
known, began in 1956 with a group of 
scientists at an oil-research laboratory 
in a Cleveland suburb. Wanting to build 
their own tracking station, they asked 
permission to use the company’s labo¬ 
ratory facilities. What they lacked in 
cash, they made up in ingenuity, reports 
Petroleum Today in its Winter 1962-63 
issue. Working on their own time, they 
used idle or outmoded equipment to 
build an antenna system. Electronic 
equipment was improvised or purchased 
from government surplus. As the proj¬ 
ect progressed, the company contrib¬ 
uted a small grant and area firms pro¬ 
vided additional materials. 

The scientists had their station ready 
by January 29, 1958—just forty-eight 
hours before the launching of Explorer 
I. News of the successful tracking of 
this satellite by Project Moonbeam was 
quickly spread by news media, and the 
station has served as a source of accu¬ 
rate information about other satellites 
ever since. The scientists have accu¬ 
rately tracked scores of satellites, in¬ 
cluding Russia’s twin space ships, Vos- 
tok III and Vostok IV. Clear voice trans¬ 
missions of the Soviet cosmonauts were 
translated into English at the station by 
a local priest of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 

During the summer of 1958, a group 
of serious-minded, high-sclmol boys vis¬ 
ited the station and asked to join the 
project. The scientists accepted their 
help. One student developed a computer 
program which has since been distribu¬ 
ted to scientific journals throughout the 
world. He also designed a satellite 
tracker which replaced older equip¬ 
ment. Other youths were soon prepar¬ 
ing highly scientific theses on space ex¬ 
ploration and satellite tracking—some 


beyond the knowledge of the scientists 
themselves. 

As the students went on to college and 
graduate studies, several kept up their 
work with Project Moonbeam. .Three 
or four high-school recruits are now 
chosen each year from the dozens who 
apply, and observers feel that the lab 
has become a training ground for some 
of the area’s most brilliant youngsters. 
The scientists and students have ob¬ 
tained a radio telescope and a tow er and 
are working together to fashion a sys¬ 
tem whereby they may be among the 
first to watch, on a television receiver, 
man’s first probes and exploration of 
the moon. 

Bringing Bark the Totem 

A huge American Indian totem pole 
w r as dedicated in the Lewiston Valley 
area near Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, on 
May 26. The Tamaqua Totem stands 
twenty feet tall. Surmounted by the tra¬ 
ditional tlmnderbird, it has an eight-foot 
wingspread. The totem shows the sym¬ 
bols used in rituals of the ancient East¬ 
ern woodland Indians and symbols of 
the Indian families that once lived in 
Pennsylvania, including the Tamaqua 
area. Chief Light foot Talking Eagle and 
his wife. Princess Fleet Deer, directed 
the dedication. Reservation Indians 
were invited to assist. Chief Lightfoot 
and Princess Fleet Deer, non-reserva- 



Big kickoff. During last year's Rec¬ 
reation Month celebration, Joseph. Hal- 
per (right), director oj recreation in 
Oceanside, New York, and president oj 
the Long Island Recreation and Parks 
Association, put this message across 
with the aid of Joseph Cat lino, speaker 
oj the stale House oj Representatives. 


tion Indians who live near Tamaqua, 
designed the Tamaqua Totem, as well as 
several others. The brightly painted 
symbols were carved in relief on the 
eighteen-inch cedar pole. The totem 
pole was carved by Vincent Bendinsky 
of Wyalusing, who has carved several 
other totems designed by Lightfoot and 
Fleet Deer. 

Tepees will be erected around the 
pole to create an Indian village appear¬ 
ance and the area will be landscaped. 
\t the site of the totem last autumn, 
Lightfoot and Fleet Deer held a six-hour 
ceremonial council fire. They rededi¬ 
cated the site to the American Indian 
and gave it the name “Village of the 
White Deer. 1 The nearby Beaver Creek 
gorge was renamed “Warrior Gorge” 
and the high mountains, “Warrior 
Mountains.” The Indian couple have 
been responsible for a new wave of in¬ 
terest in Pennsylvania Indians, whose 
history often outshines that of their 
Western cousins. 

Filin Service 

Recreation departments don’t always 
know what they are getting into when 
they take something on. Early last year, 
the Cobourg, Ontario, Recreation Com¬ 
mission assumed the administration of 
the Cobourg Film Council, which was 
started in 1961 and operated for a short 
time by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Recreation Director J. C. Thorsen re¬ 
ports, “The growth of this community 
service has been impressive. Member¬ 
ship now stands at nearly twenty-five 
Cobourg and district groups and indi¬ 
viduals making use of the films and 
equipment available through the coun¬ 
cil. An indication of the council’s de¬ 
velopment: in the 1961-62 season there, 
were twenty-seven equipment bookings 
and fifty for films from the council; 
from September 15 to December 31, 
1962 there were thirty-one equipment 
bookings and 128 for films. The com¬ 
mission is pleased to have had a part in 
the growth of this activity, but feels the 
service will not always necessarily he a 
function of its office or staff.” 

Continued on Page 287 
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From sea to shining sea. 
■i clists explore the quaint 
island of old antuckel. 


PROGRAM 


WONDER AS YOU 
WANDER 


Hosteling provides adventures , 
opportunity to wander, 
time to wonder 
about tiie mysteries of the universe 


REYNOLD E. CARLSON 


Low-cost accommouations. such as 
this hostel in Bowmansville, Pennsylvania, 
allow young people to discover 
our nation's scenic and historic marrids. 


tpi, see new fights, to 
moot strange peo- 
m pie, to examine 
customs different 
from his own, to find heauty in nature, 
and to experience the exhilaration of 
walking, riding, sailing, or canoeing. 
Man has also aUvays been interested in 
the travel of others, whether it he the 
mythical wanderings of Ulysses, the 
adventures of Marco Polo, or the first 
ascent of Mt. Everest. Through reading 
we satisfy, in part, this urge to wander; 
hut our first-hand experiences in wan¬ 
dering do not rerpiire us to seek the 
far corners of the world for things of 
scenic and scientific interest. We ean 


dy u hen we abandon the 
automobile and set 
out on our own two feet 
can we really see 
u hat our country is like. 


Mlt. Carlson is professor of recreation 
at Indiana l niversity. 
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I\ot until ive abandon the main 
highways do tve know 
the true character 
of the people and the land. 



wander in our own communities; there 
are people nearby whose customs and 
methods of living diiTer from ours. We 
can observe variety and beauty in our 
own countryside. We can find joy in 
studying our rocks, trees, and birds, 
and in pondering about the infinite 
complexity and interrelatedness of the 
universe. There are many who “wonder 
as they wander ' about the great mys¬ 
teries of life, of people, and of purpose; 
there are others whose joy comes not 
from a solitary exjierience but from the 
fellowship of shared experiences. 

There is no question of the values for 
youth—and probably for people of all 
ages—of wandering. There is a question 
as to how opportunities can be provided 
in the affluent, motorized, mechanized, 
sophisticated society that is America 
today. Although we can but dimly see 
what atomic energy and the great popu¬ 
lation explosion may do to the world, 
we do know, based on the signposts of 
today, what hosteling has to offer will 
be more needed in the W'orld of tomor¬ 
row than it w-as in the world of yester¬ 
day. We recognize the problems that 
hosteling must face if its opportunities 
are to be made widespread and its serv¬ 
ices vital in the years to come. 

Although our culture is changing 
rapidly and, on the surface, human be¬ 
ings are adapting themselves with 
amazing ease to these changes, we must 
remeinher that human beings change 
but slowly through the centuries—in 
terms of basic physical, mental, and 
emotional needs. The changes in our 
civilization which deprive us of the sat¬ 
isfaction of these needs must he counter¬ 
acted by special efforts. The many work- 
reducing devices which relieve us of 


tedious toil do not relieie us of the need 
for exercise; we must provide programs 
of physical activity to keep us from 
grow'ing soft and comfort-loving. The 
great reduction in our working hours 
does not lessen our need for construc¬ 
tive activity; we must have programs of 
recreation which will make our new¬ 
found leisure worth while. Our expen¬ 
ditures for recreation in America are 
tremendous. Estimates vary from thirty 
to fifty billion dollars yearly, depending 
on what is included in the term recrea¬ 
tion. Some of this is morally, socially, 
and physically undesirable. This leisure 
offers a challenge to all concerned with 
human well-being. 

H osteling is one of the movements 
in America that can serve as anti¬ 
dotes to main of the undesirable trends 
in the use of leisure. It is one of the 
ways in which physical stamina can be 
developed. It is one of the ways in 
which love of country and respect for 
people of other races, nationalities, and 
economic backgrounds can be devel¬ 
oped. It should be one of the ways in 
which people—particularly young peo¬ 
ple—nun find meaning and substance 
in their human relationships and in 
their knowledge and experiences in the 
land in which we live. 

One of the most significant docu¬ 
ments hearing on American life in re¬ 
cent years is the report of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review' Commis¬ 
sion - the so-called ORRRC Report— 
issued earh this year under the title 
Outdoor Recreation jor America. Many 
of the forecasts made in the ORRRC 
report have a particular bearing upon 
youth hosteling: among them, the state¬ 


ment that the miles of automobile travel 
will more than double by the year 1976 
and will double again by the year 2(KK). 
This astounding prediction, if true, will 
increase, one of the problems that hos¬ 
teling faces even today. There are now- 
over seventy million automobiles in the 
United States, and we are spending bil¬ 
lions of dollars on the improvement of 
rapid interstate highways. This mechan¬ 
ized mobility, coupled with plenty of 
money to spend on travel, results in 
conditions for hostels quite different 
from those of European countries. The 
great expanse of the United States also 
presents one of the problems connected 
with hosteling in our country. 

The very prevalence of automobile 
travel nia) well be one of the most po¬ 
tent arguments for hostels. The faster 
we travel, the less we see. We can go 
from coast to coast over marvellous 
superhighways without seeing a thing 
that will add to our understanding of 
our country. Not until we get onto sec¬ 
ondary or back roads, where travel 
must be slower, do we begin to glimpse 
the people and the land. When we 
abandon the car completely to set out 
on our owij two feet, we can really see 
what onr country is like. 

M any STATES are now- engaged in 
planning for outdoor recreation 
resources. We may well expect to see 
considerable land acquisition for out¬ 
door recreation during the next few 
years. Should not this planning consider 
forms of travel other than by car? 
Should it not be possible for hostelers 
to find safe and interesting routes of 
travel? Further, should it not be possi¬ 
ble for hostelers to find hostel accom- 
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ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 
CIVILIAN JOBS HAVE 
MANY ADVANTAGES 


• International Travel 

• Living Overseas 

• New Friends 

• Career Development 

Non-routine jobs that appeal 
to the active girl with a flair 
for working with people. If 
you have the appropriate 
background and experience 
plus the imagination to plan 
leisure hour activities for 
others . . . then a civilian 
career with Army Special Serv¬ 
ices is right for you. 

Professional jobs in the fields 
of Recreation Leadership and 
Lihrarianship are open to 
single girls, minimum age 21. 
College degree or equivalent 
in specialized experience are 
basic requirements. 

FOR INFORMATIONAL BROCHURE WRITE: 

Special Services Recruitment 
Section, IRCB 
Depart nielli of The Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ' (G-71) 


modations either in or adjacent to pub¬ 
lic lands? The administrators of public 
lands admittedly have a problem when 
it comes to granting special privileges 
to any one organization for the devel¬ 
opment of facilities. It may well be. 
however, that some arrangement could 
be made through which the hostels 
might be supervised by the American 
Youth Hostel yet owned by other 
agencies, public or voluntary. Certainly 
the new federal Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation will be concerned with the 
states in their planning for outdoor re¬ 
sources and interested in finding ways 
of meeting the needs of youth groups, 
hikers, and cyclists. 

Special consideration on federal 
lands is no less important. The na¬ 
tional parks, monuments, and historic, 
areas constitute some of the most im¬ 
portant of American attractions. Where¬ 
as campgrounds and public accommo¬ 
dations provide for the visiting public, 
there is a need for accommodations for 
small groups traveling nnder leader¬ 
ship on limited budgets. The tradi¬ 
tional hostel, with its low-cost accom¬ 
modations and opportunities for meal 
preparation, would make possible visits 
by many who could not otherwise afford 
to stay in such areas. 

Young people who visit our country 
from other lands are seldom able to 
pay the living and travel costs neces¬ 
sary to stay at most commercial es¬ 
tablishments. In their own countries 
they are used to accommodations more 
modest in both facilities and cost. If 
we wish to encourage extensive visits 
by youth from other lands, we need to 
find inexpensive ways for them to live. 

Nearly one acre out of every eleven 
in the United States is under the jur¬ 
isdiction of the U.S. Forest Service. 
These lands provide opportunities for 
adventure, particularly in wildnerness 
or semi-wilderness travel. Several 
chains of hostels or hiking or canoeing 
ramps would serve an important func¬ 
tion. Many groups are not sufficiently 
skilled in outdoor living to lie entirely 
on their own. and the problem and ex¬ 
pense of buying and carrying equip¬ 
ment for wilderness living discourages 
many. The regular campgrounds of the 
Forest Service can. of course, be. used, 
but there is a need for campgrounds 
with some leadership and with housing 


and cooking equipment. I would like 
to see some good tent camp hostels de¬ 
veloped for summer use. 

TJi.ans are being made now to care 
for the increasing millions of peo¬ 
ple who will go outdoors for recreation 
during the coming years. Now is the 
time for youth hosteling to find its place 
in that planning. If hostels were num¬ 
erous and available and well-publicized, 
their use, would greatly increase. Youth 
agencies have their own programs and 
do not wish to lose their identity but 
would be happy to use the hostels for 
housing if they were located in places 
of interest. 

Many Americans are disturbed at the 
inability of young people to take care 
of themselves out of doors and at their 
lack of respect either for natural re¬ 
sources or the rights of others. This 
requires leadership training and in¬ 
formation not only on techniques of 
hiking and cycling but also on outdoor 
good manners and on the knowledege 
required for enjoying and appreciating 
the natural environment. Conducting 
wilderness trips by foot and canoe or 
on horseback after the pattern of the 
trips conducted by the American For¬ 
estry Association and the Wilderness 
Society might provide opportunities 
for prospective leaders to learn desired 
skills. 

TTosteling opportunities should be 
brought to many more people, be¬ 
cause it has a contribution to make to 
the welfare of the nation and to the 
lives of individuals who participate. A 
long-term program of informing and 
encouraging public agencies, particu¬ 
larly land-holding agencies, should 
eventually result in some type of co- 
operative program for developing hos¬ 
tel facilities and trails. Participation 
is the best education. Why should not 
community leaders participate? A su¬ 
perintendent of schools who has gone 
through a hosteling experience can gen¬ 
erally be convinced of the value of 
hosteling for school children. 

Our youth need adventure and chal¬ 
lenges. These, hosteling can provide. 
Here is a job not only for the profes¬ 
sional hosteling staff but for everyone 
interested in tbe welfare of .American 
youth. # 
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PROGRAM 


Report of the neiv 
project that teas one 
of the activities of the 
summer recreation 
program in FarmviHe, 
North Carolina 


ART INSTRUCTION IN 
A SUMMER PROGRAM 



VIRGINIA GREGORY 

F armvilj.k. a small miileastern 
North Carolina town of four thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, is adequately 
equipped, neatly maintained, and has an 
air of buoyaney and well-being. The 
people live graciously and in leisurely 
fashion, and are aware of their talented 
and cultured neighbors. This was in 
evidence last summer when an art class 
was organized, supervised, enjoyed, and 
included as an activity of the summer 
recreation program. 

The recreation commission was 
aware of the growing interest in cul¬ 
tural arts and, at the same time, recog¬ 
nized that enthusiasm and ideas were 
not enough hut had to he accompanied 
by hard work, finances, qualified in¬ 
structors, and the approval and accep¬ 
tance of the genera] public. Could this 
be included as a part of tbe recreation 
program? Who would want to paint 

Miss Gregory is assistant director of 
the North Carolina Recreation Commis¬ 
sion. Raleigh. 


pictures? Where was the class to he 
held? Who would finance it? Who 
would “spark’’ the project- and more 
important, who would furnish the ‘ fuel 
to keep the project going? As usual, a 
few interested people had to push it, 
support it, and participate in it. One of 
the key people, the clerk and treasurer 
of the town, is an artist. He soon found 
two other artists and, among them, they 
agreed to give instructions. The Hoy 
Scout Couneil was asked to lend the 
Scout hut for a studio for the summer, 
and readily agreed. The local Formica 
Flakeboard Corporation gave materials 
for the construction of fifteen tables and 
fifty-four easels. An art-supply store in 
Greenville, a city fifteen miles from 
Farmville. agreed to let the art students 
purchase supplies and materials needed 
for the class at cost. 

“W ord’’ got around about the art 
classes and fifty-five students showed up 
at the first class. Their ages ranged from 
thirteen to ninety. There were begin¬ 
ners. “dabblers.” artists, and just a\er- 


age enthusiasts lined up to begin [mint¬ 
ing. Total attendance over a ten-week 
perioil was 460, ages of members rang¬ 
ing from thirteen to seventy-two. In¬ 
struction was offered in charcoal and 
oils only. The class was held three hours 
one evening a week for ten weeks. The 
studio, being located near the swimming 
pool and playground, found so many 
curious “onlookers” that they almost 
crowded the students out of the working 
area. The “grand finish" w as a sidewalk 
show and reception at which friends and 
about three hundred “Mr. and Mrs. 
Publics” admired the 140 paintings that 
were completed. 

Farmville could now add cultural arts 
to its “leisurely living ” as demonstrated 
b\ the art class. The recreation commis¬ 
sion. the three instructors, the students 
and the general public had a thrilling 
and gratify ing experience, and plans are 
already being made for art instruction 
to be a permanent part of tbe recreation 
program in Farmv ille. it 
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A PHYSICAL FITNESS 
PILOT PROJECT 

With tivo hundred youngsters participating, 
Huntington , JSeiv York, is one of eight 
communities selected as a test area by 
President Kennedy's Council on Youth Fitness 


JOSEPH G. ANDERSON 

he mass Exonrs to the suburbs 
has really hit the town of Hunt¬ 
ington, located on the north 
shore of Long Island, about forty-five 
miles east of New York City. During 
the past ten years, the town's population 
has grown from 47.505 to over 116,000. 
The families that moved to Huntington 
have been, by and large, young families 
with small children or children on the 
way. This tremendous population in¬ 
crease has thrown a burden on the Hunt¬ 
ington schools. The little red school- 
house has, of necessity, been replaced 
by twenty-classroom elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools. The school¬ 
building program in Huntington has 
shown no sign of letting up, nor has the 
population explosion. 

With the school day being adequately 
taken care of. it became apparent that 
the hours when the youngsters were not 
in school must also be filled with whole¬ 
some activity. This need was fulfdled, 
to a great extent, by the establishment 
two years ago of the Huntington Recrea¬ 
tion Department. From the beginning, 
it was felt that the recreation depart¬ 
ment could operate most effectively by 
supplementing and implementing the 
extracurricular activities of the schools. 
This cooperation between school and 
recreation department led President 
Kennedy's Council on N outh Fitness to 
select Huntington as one of the eight 
towns in the United States to conduct 
a pilot program. 

This project was divided into several 


Mr. Anderson is director of recreation 
in Huntington, Metis York. 


phases. Last June, registration was open 
to one hundred Huntington boys be¬ 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen. 
Eighty boys signed up, with their par¬ 
ents’ permission, to participate in the 
obstacle-course phase of the program. 
The course was set up in accordance 
with the specifications prepared by 
President Kennedy’s Council and is 
similar in type to the obstacle courses 
used in U. S. troop training in World 
War 11. 

The course is located in a plot 30'-by- 
150' and is designed in two lanes for 
a two-way run. The starting lane in¬ 
cludes the following obstacles in the 
order listed: adjustable hurdle, hori¬ 
zontal ladder, dodge posts, seven foot 
wall, and balance beam. The return 
lane includes the following obstacles in 
order: balance beam, parallel bars, and 
fence hurdle. 

Each boy was given a physical ex¬ 
amination prior to and at the conclusion 
of the program. The daily schedule be¬ 
gan at 9 am with the first group of boys 
in tin ten- and elev en-year old category 
running through the obstacle course. 
1 aeh boy: was timed daily on his com¬ 
pletion of each obstacle. 'I he boys were 
tested each week and the results of the 
test were compared with the norm chart 
provided by the President's Council. In 
addition to working on the obstacles, 
the boys engaged in programs of low 
activity. These consisted of baseball, 
soccer, and calisthenics. Rest periods at 
regular intervals were scheduled. Dur¬ 
ing these rest periods individual coun¬ 
seling on the obstacles was given, as 
well as lectures on hygiene and diet, 'flic 


morning schedule was repeated in the 
afternoon for the boys in the twelve-, 
thirteen-, and fourteen-year age group. 

The physical-fitness program ran for 
six weeks and at its conclusion it was 
estimated that each boy had received 
the equivalent of one year’s physical 
education, as provided by the schools 
in this area. Four physical-education 
teachers were employed by the town to 
conduct the program. It was felt that 
only men with this background and ex¬ 
perience in handling adolescent boys 
w ere qualified to put these boys through 
their paces in such a rigorous program. 
Close supervision of each boy and cer¬ 
tain elementary precautions, such as 
chalking hands to avoid blistering, un¬ 



bp and over! 7 he obstacle course at¬ 
tracts the boy who might otherwise have 
slight interest in physical activities. 


scheduled rest periods at the first indi¬ 
cation of fatigue, were largely re¬ 
sponsible for the low accident rate. 
Bruised knees and elbows were tbe only 
injuries sustained. 

A etikh eii the obstacle course phase 
of the pilot program received the 
lion’s share of publicity, the phase de¬ 
voted to mentally retarded children was 
of equal value. The town, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Huntington Auxiliary of 
the Association for tbe Help of Re¬ 
tarded Children, sponsored a summer 
recreation program for the mentally 
handicapped children. This program 
ran for six weeks, five days a w'eek. and 
was under the direct supervision of a 
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professional teacher whose background 
included thirteen years of experience in 
working with exceptional children. The 
director was assisted by four paid coun¬ 
selors and nonpaid volunteers. 

The program was conducted at a 
local school whose facilities included 
playground, gymnasium, locker rooms, 
and cafeteria facilities. The children 
were tested on an indoor obstacle 
course, especially designed to meet their 
requirements. They received the Kraus- 
Weber test which is a calisthenic-type 
test. They were also tested in various 
swimming techniques geared to their 
ability. Although testing these children 
is a very difficult task, certain valuable 
discoveries were made. There was a 
marked improvement in their balance 
and coordination, as well as motivation 
as a result of running through these 
tests each day. 

The indoor obstacle course consisted 
of four lanes of simple obstacles, fifty 
feet in length. The obstacles included 
crawling through a tunnel of mats ten 
feel long, running across balance beam 
first lane; crawling over or vaulting a 
three-foot-high table with mats and 
stairs two feet high, second lane; jump¬ 
ing sticks placed on two sets of chairs 
three feet apart and two feet high, and 
touching spots on floor, third lane; run¬ 
ning through maze to finish, fourth 
lane. 

The children were tested and timed 
two to three times a week, with self- 
improvement the goal. The groups ran 
the course daily, and the times were re¬ 
corded. A competitive tournament con¬ 
cluded the course and marked improve¬ 
ment in all areas was shown. The first 
few recorded times w r ere not completely 
accurate due to the fact that the child 
did not comprehend what he was ex¬ 
pected to do. This was considered. 
Final records based upon running the 
course correctly, and hence were valid. 

Our exceptional children were also 
tested in the water. Though skill level 
w r as poor generally, some children 
could pass test comparable to basic 
swimming test, and all the children en¬ 
tered the water. As a result of being 
checked, more children were encour¬ 
aged, tried and generally showed im¬ 
provement. The basic flat dive was done 
off a chair in the water with the seat at 
water level. This was the big challenge. 


Fj'MlE RESULTS of the obstacle course 
and the program for mentally handi¬ 
capped children were forwarded to the 
President’s Council for examination and 
evaluation. The conclusions drawn by 
the council will be used in establishing 
a physical-fitness program which w ill be 
adopted on a national level. 

The conclusions drawn by the Hunt 
ington Recreation Department are: 

• A physical-fitness program which 
utilizes the obstacle course has great 
promotional value and, therefore, at¬ 
tracts the hoy who might otherwise have 
little interest in physical activities. Since 
these inactives and non-sports-minded 
are the ones who are in need of physical 


improvement, the value of the obstacle 
course is obvious. Resides the glamour 
which the military obstacle course holds 
for the adolescent boy, it is a great 
equalizer. The boy who plays varsity 
basketball or holds the school track rec¬ 
ord will at least start off on an equal 
basis with the boy who spends his lei¬ 
sure hours in the science lab. Agility 
and coordination are strong factors in 
mastering the obstacle course. Once the 
motivation has been established, the 
challenge is irresistible. Success in the 
obstacle course could well he the de¬ 
termining factor in interesting the hith 
erto lethargie hoy in physical activities. 

Continued on Page 2iiil 
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ADMINISTRATION 


PUBLIC 

RECREATION: 

Progress and 
Problems 


Field Report for 1962 
points up what needs to he done . . . 


ARTHUR TODD 

T THE KM) OK EACH YEAR, tile Na- 
_ tional Recreation Association 

1 district field representatives report on 
TA '' the recreation and park developments 

u*». in the districts they serve. The consoli- 

dated report from all districts gives a 
picture of the nation’s public recreation 
progress and problems and the needs 
and trends for the year. The 1962 report contains much to 
point to with pride and much to vice, with alarm. If all the 
good things are added up, the picture looks rosy. A look 
at the problems is discouiaging, hut they point up what 
needs to he done. It is obvious ffcj are plagued with many 
and serious problems in professional and lay leadership. 
Static, unimaginative, and weak programs are too numer¬ 
ous. and the cause is not always low budgets. A broad 
leadership development program is needed badly. A con¬ 
centrated effort should he made to raise the level of rec¬ 
reation programs. 

Mk. Todd is director oj the \ational Recreation Association 
Field Dcjiartment. 



Many communities still lack the basic organization for 
recreation service and others have second-rate organizations. 
Financial support for recreation has increased steadily, but 
competition for the dollar is increasing as recreation de¬ 
mands grow. More effective public education, long-range 
park and recreation plans, and new sources of revenue are 
required. Recreation legislation in many states needs to be 
broadened, revised, and overhauled. Many state recreation 
societies are working on this. Others need to tackle the prob¬ 
lem by making a thorough study of existing laws and plan¬ 
ning a program to improve them. 

Probably nothing is more urgent at this time than the 
need to acquire land for recreation. The increase in the 
number of bond issues and tax levies in 1962 over previous 
years indicates that this fact is recognized. There were more 
successful bond issues, but there were more failures as well. 

The following extracts from the 1962 Field Reports tell 
part of the story. 

New Year-Round Departments: Sixty-two year-round 
departments were established in 1962, an increase of nine 
over the previous year. Twenty-four of these are adminis¬ 
tered by policy -making recreation boards and seventeen by 
advisory hoards! four are administered by policy-making 
park and recreation boards and four by advisory park and 
recreation boards; one is administered by a county com¬ 
mission. Full-time executives have been employed in forty- 
three of the cities. Others were in the process of recruiting 
and screening at the time the report was made. 

Local Recreation Budgets: Increases in operating budg¬ 
ets were reported from every district and 456 cities re¬ 
ported increases. With a few notable exceptions, the in¬ 
creases were a small percentage of the total budget. There 
were also decreases in sixty-five cities, hut the amounts were 
generally small. In 122 cities the budget remained the same 
ns in 1961 Roth the number of increases and decreases re¬ 
ported were greater in 1962 than 1961. In many cases the 
budget increases were due to salary advances. In other 
instances, programs were expanded by the addition of new 
facilities and staff. 

Recreation Facilities: Acquisition of land for recreation 
use by all levels of government continued at an accelerated 
pace in 1962. The impact of the Outdoor Recreation Re¬ 
sources Review Commission Report (See Recreation, 
March and April. 1963) and the establishment of the federal 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation was felt across the land. 
There is a new consciousness of the urgency of saving land 
for recreation before it disappears. 

Development on the Fringes of Cities: Marked atten¬ 
tion was given to the development of recreation areas and 
facilities in the fringe areas. Areas and facilities outside 
city limits were acquired and developed in several w f ays: 
(1 I by cities themselves. (2) by counties or district author¬ 
ities. f3) by state parks, or (4) by a combination of two or 
more of these. In a number of instances, land was acquired 
by a local authority through a federal agency, such as the 
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Bureau of Land Management or the Housing and Home 
Finance Corporation. The Corps of Engineers has also de¬ 
veloped outstanding recreation facilities adjacent to a num¬ 
ber of cities. 

In some cases, development in fringe areas by cities was 
accomplished through annexation of the area. Examples of 
this are Macon and Columbus, Georgia; Tampa, Florida; 
Columbia, South Carolina; Knoxville, Tennessee; and Bill¬ 
ings, Montana. Cities also acquired areas outside their 
boundaries and constructed facilities ranging from beaches, 
marinas, reservoir developments, skiing areas to mountain 
parks. Examples are Burlington, Gastonia, and Durham, 
North Carolina; Dallas, Texas, which acquired a forty-five 
hundred acre reservoir ten miles from downtown Dallas; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, which is in the process of pur¬ 
chasing three large sites from the Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment for park and wilderness areas; Lawton, Oklahoma; 
Boise and Idaho Falls, Idaho: Indianapolis, Indiana, which 
purchased over two thousand acres of park and recreation 
land for future development; Medford, Salem, and Veronia. 
Oregon. Veronia offers a good example of cooperative effort. 
A new public fishpond was developed as a result of water 
impoundment and dam construction. The State Game Com¬ 
mission and the Crown Zellerback Corporation undertook 
the project. The pond serves for fire protection as w'ell as 
fishing. The site was leased from the Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement. 

The role of the county is increasing in recreation facility 
development. Jackson and St. Louis Counties in Missouri; 
King County, Washington; many counties in Oregon; Lucas 
County, Ohio; Monroe County (Rochester), New York; 
and a number of counties and regional authorities in Penn¬ 
sylvania and Delaware are a few examples of developments 
by these units on the fringes of cities. 

The metropolitan district form of government is receiving 
serious attention and some new mergers were effected in 
1062. Nashville, Tennessee, and fringe-area voters approved 
a referendum to establish in 1963 a metropolitan form of 
government with recreation services to be developed on a 
gradual basis. In another successful referendum, the city of 
Virginia Beach and Princess Anne County, Virginia, will 
merge operation into a Virginia City authority. South Nor¬ 
folk and Norfolk County, Virginia, voted to consolidate its 
form of government in 1963. 

State park authorities and other state agencies are helping 
to preserve park land near cities in many states. Many signs 
point to a sharp’ increase in fringe-area developments in the 
future. It will need to be an all-out effort to keep ahead of 
the burgeoning of the suburbs. 

Revenue-Producing Problems—Fees anti (.barges: 
There continues to he a diversity in philosophy, as well as 
in practice, on the fees-and-charge issue. Ranging from 
situations where no fee for any activity is charged to places 
where fees arc expected to produce a sizeable percentage of 
the budget, a definite or uniform nationwide trend is not too 
clear. It can be said with certainty that park and reeieation 


executives, and particularly city officials, are looking hard 
at the possibility of increasing income from fees and charges. 
The Great Lakes representative for Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin sums up the trend in his district by saying: “It 
now appears that where fees and charges were first used as 
a token charge to replace materials used or for special sen • 
ices, they have now become a regular charge policy as a 
means of supplementing park and recreation tax levies and 
appropriations. The time may come w'hen most park and 
recreation sendees carry a charge or a registration fee for 
those who wish to participate in activities or use park and 
recreation facilities. If this is to he avoided, public support 
will have to come to improve state legislation, making pos¬ 
sible higher tax rates for parks and recreation/’ It is pertin¬ 
ent that these three states show the largest number of 
increases in fees of any district (thirty-one cities) and the 
fewest new fees (one city). In the Mid-South, on the con 
trarv, new fees were instituted in fifteen cities and were 
increased in only two. 

It would appear that there is only a slight increase in 
the charging of fees for activities requiring program leader¬ 
ship of a technical nature, hut there are noticeable increases 
for unorganized use of facilities requiring large capital in¬ 
vestments, such as ice rinks, swimming pools, golf courses, 
bowling alleys, camps, lighted fields, and ski tows. There 
is a definite trend in charging special fees for non-residents. 


Types of New Recreation Areas ami Facilities: New 
facilities reported in 1962 are listed below in numerical 
order: 


Parks____-.-183 

Tennis courts 87 

Aecreafion centers 77 

Playgrounds and 

playfields 69 

Ball diamonds ..... 59 

Swimming pools 50 

Sheilers..... 39 

Centers—special purpose 28 

Goll courses. 24 

Marinas__— 23 

Skating rinks . 20 

Wading pools__ 15 

Picnic areas _ _ 11 

Multiple-court areas 11 

Park buildings— misc. 9 

Athletic lieldi...- 8 


Bathing beaches - 8 

Camp areas _- 8 

Bathhouses ._.~ 7 

Hockey rinks 1 

Garden centers 4 

Bandstand] 3 

Zoos .. 3 

Archery ranges - 2 

Horseshoe courts 2 

Museums.. 2 

Ski areas.. 2 

Track _ 2 

Bowling green _ I 

Dance pavilion_ I 

Nature trail.. I 

Playmobile 

Shuffleboard court.. 1 


R eports on successful and unsuccessful bond issues sug¬ 
gest that in many cases the difference between success 
and failure was advance planning and knowledge of how 
these things work. A typical example of the causes of fail¬ 
ure is taken from a recent field report: "A year ago, a mil¬ 
lion and a half-dollar bond issue was hastily planned and 
presented to the voters and, in the district representative’s 
opinion, the issue failed miserably because: 

• Public was not properly educated to need for more park 
lands. 

* Brochure announcing the bond issue was poorly 
planned. 

• The amount asked of the public was too large. 

• Publicity was meager and poorly planned,” * 
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The shape of recreation in the twenty-first century inay 
be determined by what communities do now to get and de¬ 
velop recreation space. The chart below summarizes the 
1962 referendum election by districts. 


Total: 

Bonds 

89 

1962 

Passed 60 

Failed 29 

total: 

Tax 

41 

Passed 27 

Failed 14 

Total: 

Bonds 

130 

Passed 87 

Failed 43 


1961 


PASSED FAILED 


District 

B 

1 

Amount 

District 

B 

I 

Amount 

Pacific S.W. 

6 

5 

$ 9,692,635 

Pacitic S.W. 

9 

3 

$14,600,000 




(plus 3 




(plus 3 




lax levies) 




tax levies) 

Pacific N W 

12 

7 

$ 2,918,338 

Pacific N.W. 

5 

3 

$ 2,055,000 

Southwest 

4 


$ 4,808,000 

Southwest 

1 


$ 100,000 

Midwest 

7 

1 

$ 5,640,000 

Midwest 

3 

1 

$ 1,045,000 

dreat Lakes 

16 

5 

$ 9,944,000 

oreaf Lakes 

It 

3 

$10,900,000 

Mid-South 

6 

4 

$ 6,393,700 

Mid-South 


3 

$ 100,000 

Southeast 

1 

2 

$ 763,000 

Southeast 


1 

t Mill tax 

Mid-Atlantic 

t 

t 

$ 400,000 s ’ 





New England 

6 

2 

^2^062,686 





TOTAL 

59 

27 

$42,622,359* 

TOTAL 

29 

14 ' 

$28,800,000 


'Plus $25,000,000 In New York State 


Local Referendum Elections: A total of 130 local refer- 


Total: 

Total: 

Total: 

Bonds 57 

Tax 15 
Bondi 72 

Passed 45 
Passed t2 
Passed 57 

Failed 12 

Failed 3 

Failed 15 


Total: 

Bonds 93 

I960 

Passed 74 

Failed 19 


Total 

Tax 20 

Passed 11 

Failed 9 


Total: 

Bonds t13 

Passed 85 

Failed 28 


Total: 

Bonds 54 

I9S9 

Passed 44 

Failed 10 


Total: 

Tax 16 

Passed 12 

Failed 4 


Total: 

Bonds 70 

Passed 56 

Failed 14 



Local Recreation Program: Additions to program dur¬ 
ing the year are listed beginning with the type added in the 
largest number of communities. New programs for youth 
for example, were added most frequently, followed by serv¬ 
ices to senior citizens. In eases, where two or more activities 


enduin elections were reported in 1962. Bond issues ac¬ 
counted for eighty-eight and tax levies for forty-one. There 
were sixty successful bond elections and twenty failures; 
twenty-seven tax levies were passed and fourteen were de¬ 
feated. The record is eighty-eight victories and forty-one 
defeats. More than $43,000,000 was voted in bonds and taxes 
and $29,000,000 were turned down by the voters. Com¬ 
parisons with the three preceding years are as follows: 


are under the same number, it means that they were reported 


an equal number of times. 

t. Service: to youth 

2. Service: to lenior citizens 

3. Soc.al recreation 

4 Service: to girl: and women 

5. Performing ,t: 

Ail: and craft: 

Alhietsci 

6. Playground service: 


7. Service: to middle adult: 

8. Camping 
Special event.; 

9. Service: to ill and handicapped 
indoor center: 

'0. nature recreation 

11 Winter :porls 

12 Service: to indurtry 


POWERFUL PATENTED PLUNGER CLEARS 

CLOGGED TOILETS 

in a jiffy! 


Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 

TOILAFLEX 

Toilet [maneii] plunger 

Ordinary plungers don’t seat 
property. They permit com¬ 
pressed air and water to splash 
back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 
obstruction. 

With “TOILAFLEX”, ex¬ 
pressly designed for toilets, no 
air or water can escape. The 
full pressure plows through the 
clogging mass and swishes it 
down. Can’t miss! 

• Double cup, double-pressure Get a "TOILAFICX" lor your home loo. 

• Tapered tail gives air-tight fit PoM ' ie ajai " s ' , ' uffed ' oil ‘ h 

• Designed to flex at any angle $265 

• Centers, can’t skid around Higher in Canada 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR HARDWARE SUPPLIER 



Tbe weakest program areas were found to be services to 
the ill and handicapped, performing arts, programs for 
girls and women, and middle adults. At the other end of 
the scale, athletics, social recreation, services to youth, and 
special events were the strongest. Nature recreation, camp¬ 
ing, and indoor center programs were generally weak, while 
programs for senior citizens and arts and crafts have con¬ 
tinued to gain in quantity and quality. 


Local Recreation Leadership: What are the major prob¬ 
lems affecting maintenance of a high level of professional 
recreation personnel? District representatives reported fully 
and in considerable detail on this question. In summarizing 
the answers, it is recognized that some of the problems re¬ 
ported are closelv related to others; some are causes; others, 
effects. The order does not indicate relative importance. 
The following problems were identified: 


1. Low :a)ariei 

2. Too high a regard tor financial 
reward: 

3. jniutticienf fringe benefits 

4. Budget limitations 

5. Lack of job :pecif>cation: 

6. Lack of salary schedule 

7. Low statu: si recreation service 
in municipal government 

8. Failure to recognize importance 
of trained professionals (hiring 

good guys”) 

7. 1*011110: 

0. Lack of opportunities for ad¬ 
vancement within department or 
diitrid 

11. Lack of in-service training 

12. Poor morale 

13. Shortage of qualified personnel 
available ^recreation majors) 


14. Inadequate recruitment ot young 
women 

15. Lack of able personnel on larger 
stalls for too jobs in smaller 
commuiWHes 

16. Lack ot proper training In col 
leges 

17. Lack of proper placement upon 
graduation 

18 Environmental drawbacks, (isola¬ 
tion, small towns with limited 
opportunities, etc.) 

19. Turnover too high 

20. Individuals who measure their 
success by their ability to secure 
better position: 

21. Rivalries and bitterness within 
state societies and among na¬ 
tional organizations 


When v.Titing to our *ilv<rrtiseri pleaae mention Recbeatiojc. 
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What is being done to solve the problem by the employing 
agencies? Nothing, or too little, in many cases. Olliers 
are doing one or more of the following: 

1. Raising salaries l often forced by competition for peo¬ 
ple). 

2. Better fiinge benefits. 

3. More salary scales established. 

4. Developing job specifications. 

5. Citv managers usually recognize the importance of 
professional personnel. 

6. Use of National Recreation Association Recreation 
Personnel Service. 

7. Accepting advice and help of NR A district representa¬ 
tive. 

8. Encouraging or permitting employes to participate in 
training, conferences, et cetera. 



What is being done to solve the problem by the profes¬ 
sional personnel? 

1. Considerable progress in state voluntary registration 
plans. 

2. Individuals and state societies conducting public ed¬ 
ucation programs to convince citizens and employer groups 
on importance of trained recreation leadership. 

3. Encourage attendance of board members and city 
officials at state, district, and national conferences. 

4. Recruitment programs. 

5. Establishment of scholarship programs. 

6. State societies and others urging colleges to institute 
recreation curricula. 

7. Making use of National Recreation Association na¬ 
tional salary study. 

8. Workshops and training programs on local, state, and 
district levels under way (Midwest Recreation Executive 
School) ; others planned (Southwest District). Many train¬ 
ing programs for leaders in playgrounds, camping, et cetera. 

9. Improving local programs to raise stature of the de¬ 
partment in the' community. 

10. Attempts to get good civil-service laws. 

11. Texas and Oklahoma Recreation. Louisiana and New 
Mexico Recreation Associations are voting members of their 
respective municipal associations. In this manner they are 
able to help the cause of recreation personnel through asso¬ 
ciation with the members and participation at the state 
meetings. 

It was suggested that many professionals are not doing 
enough to recruit potential junior leaders for playgrounds 
and centers and were missing opportunities to talk to high 


school and college students. What is being done to solve tin 
problem by others? The continuous work by district rep¬ 
resentatives and the National Recreation Association in pub¬ 
lic education was cited. I he National 1 raining Institute 
on Recreation Administration conducted annually by the 
National Recreation \ssociation is an outstanding example. 
Some colleges and universities are recognizing the need for 
broader training and more student field experiences. 

Stall Development Urogram: There is universal agree¬ 
ment that stall development programs are generally weak. 
Some cities have paper plans only ; some make attempts by 
fits and starts. There are a great many one-man departments 
and this poses problems. Playground leader-training in 
stitutes are common, but there is far too little in the way of 
real training or progressive development of recreation per¬ 
sonnel on all levels, professional and volunteer. 

Major Unmet Needs in Training: The specific needs and 
problems as seen by the NRA district representatives are 
as follows: 

1. Refresher courses for executives. 

2. Continuous in-service training programs. 

3. Training is not reaching enough leaders. 

4. Training for all levels of leaders. 

5. Training of both lay and professional leaders in the 
philosophy of recreation. 

6. Long-range district plan of training opportunities for 
volunteers. 

7. Quality of training lacks imagination. 

8. Nothing new or different being taught. 

9. Finding and using qualified trainers. 

10. Inadequate college training. ( Too many recreation 
graduates have too limited an understanding of the duties 
and responsibilities of the positions they seek, loo many 
college and university instructors lack practical experience 
and the theories they promote are often not practical or 
sound or even economically feasible. Leadership with 
vision, productivity, sincerity, and devotion is needed if 
the profession is to gain the acceptance with other profes¬ 
sions.”) 

11. Shortage of college-trained personnel. 

12. Training in outdoor recreation and arts. 

13. Training in recreation for the ill, handicapped, and 
aging. 

14. Training professional and lay leaders in fiscal mat¬ 
ters; i.e., performance budgeting, cost accounting, per- 
capita cost of each operation and activity. 

15. Training in techniques and programs for the “hard- 
to-reach.” teenagers, young adults, family, and “all-age 
groups. 

16. Training in budgeting and bookkeeping, site plan¬ 
ning maintenance of areas and facilities, personnel prac¬ 
tices, recruitment and use of volunteers and community 
organizations. 

17. Motivation is needed to create a desire on the part 
of professionals for training. 

In retrospect, 1962 was a year of progress and problems. 
'Hie challenge for 1963 is clear. Let us make progress in 
solving the problems. # 
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A THIRD DIMENSION 

Advisory councils extend public recreation services 


DOROTHY JONES 

A ovisory coun- 
t jLs provide 
an avenue through 
iT -/ which local citizens 

can express an in- 
telligent interest in 
the recreation pro¬ 
gram and other ac¬ 
tivities within their neighborhoods and 
channel their interest into beneficial 
service. Advisory councils have been 
accepted by government, education, 
health and welfare agencies as well as 
large corporations; there has been a 
marked increase in their usefulness in 
a constantly widening variety of fields. 

In Columbus. Ohio. 250 people serve 
on the advisory councils of the fifteen 
recreation centers and an additional five 
hundred are members of seventy-five 
playground advisory councils. The 
playground councils serve for a shorter 
period because of the limited season but 
provide a more extensive involvement of 
the citizens in the city’s recreation pro¬ 
grams. These councils are made up of 
leaders of the community, among them 
are businessmen and women, parents. 
PTA officers, and teachers, clergymen, 
officers of community councils, mem¬ 
bers of women’s clubs and service or¬ 
ganizations, social workers and proba¬ 
tion officers, members of the Junior 
League, artists, attorneys, and others in¬ 
terested in civic affairs. 

The advisory councils give a third 
dimension to the work of the public 
recreation department and involve 
many people who become actively con¬ 
cerned about the programs for the 
center. They serve in many capacities 

Miss Jones, formerly supervisor of rec¬ 
reation in Columbus, Ohio, is now with 
the Public Housing Administration as 
a Community Facilities Officer in the 
Southeastern Region with headquarters 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 


to broaden the base of the work. Their 
main function is to advise in the pro¬ 
gram development and community 
needs and to interpret the work of the 
center to the community. Frequently, 
however, they extend their services be- 
v ond these boundaries to become active 
volunteers, coaches of teams, judges for 
special events, hosts and hostesses for 
special programs, and act in many other 
capacities. 

F~\ kvei.OPIXC an effective advisory 
council takes time and work. It is 
not easy when such a council has not 
existed before. Columbus has found, 
however, that the time and effort put 
into the development of the councils 
have been more than worthwhile. The 
councils have given substance to the 
recreation program and status to the 
recreation centers. They have supported 
successful efforts to raise several million 
dollars for recreation and park improve¬ 
ments in the city in the past few years. 
They are now an integral part of eenter 
operation. 

Their effectiveness depends to a large 
degree on the. imagination, skill, and 
ability of the center director in effec¬ 
tively utilizing their talents and inter¬ 
ests. The director works with the coun¬ 
cil president in setting up the agenda 
and deciding upon matters to he given 
emphasis. He follows through on com¬ 
mittee assignments, notifying members 
of meetings and. in general, guides and 
inspires the group. He must also keep 
them working within the framework of 
their purpose. An over-enthusiastic, 
concern for a particular project or prob¬ 
lem can result in the group extending 
itself beyond the limits of its authority. 
The agenda of the meeting is reviewed 
by the supervisor before a meeting. 
Through this review the supervisor is 
frequently able to bring information to 


the meeting which will help answer 
some of the questions or give guidance 
which will avert problems arising in 
the future. 

The recreation commission, which is 
the governing body for recreation in 
Columbus, has established a set of guid¬ 
ing principles used by each council. Be¬ 
yond these principles the councils are 
able to make other rules which govern 
their particular needs. 

A ctiuties of the councils vary. 

They sponsor certain events, such 
as Halloween and Christmas parties, 
fishing derbys, fun fairs, golden-age and 
sports banquets, and other recognition 
programs. They help publicize and pass 
bond issues for recreation, and they 
appear at budget hearings occasionally, 
although they have never constituted a 
pressure group. They make surveys and 
studies, hold workshops for community 
leaders, recommend new' types of pro¬ 
grams, and purchase special equipment 
for the centers. This equipment is be¬ 
yond that normally furnished by the 
recreation department, such as electric 
scoreboards, pool tables, trampolines, 
and public-address systems. They also 
make a petty cash fund available for the 
purchase of the latest dance records and 
supplies for cooking classes. This fac¬ 
tor expedites the carrying out of these 
programs; for instance, where the bid¬ 
ding process through the normal pur¬ 
chasing channels is too cumbersome and 
lengthy. They sometimes purchase gym 
trunks and jackets or identification 
shirts with the center’s name on them, 
particularly for participants in city¬ 
wide events. The council handles any 
monies which may be raised for use of 
that particular center. 

Realizing the need for trained recrea¬ 
tion leadership in the centers, the coun¬ 
cils are beginning to set up scholarship 
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funds for boys and girls of the neigh¬ 
borhood who are interested in going in¬ 
to reereation work. This will have a 
profound effect on the recruitment of 
new leaders for the reereation profes¬ 
sion and will alert the present staff to 
watch for possible future leaders among 
the program participants. 

The advisory council of the Senior 
Citizens Center is made of a large cross- 
section of community leaders concerned 
about the aging; some members are re¬ 
tired, some are still very active in their 
own professions. In this group are a 
doctor, a lawyer, ministers of the three 
religious faiths, members of women’s 
church groups, the chief librarian, pro¬ 
fessors from Ohio State University, a 
representative of the Pilot Club, Junior 
League, labor unions, Aid for Aged 
Office and the United Community Coun¬ 
cil, along with other interested civic 
leaders. The work of this council has 
covered a wide range of activities and 
committees have worked on such proj¬ 
ects as a research project, a one-day 
institute for all phases of work with the 
aging, the formation of an organization 
for retired top executives and profes¬ 


sional men, a library of professional 
materials on aging; furnishings for the 
new center. '1 he council also gives hack¬ 
ing and assistance to the Golden Age 
flobby Show and the Senior Citizens 
Selling Mart, both held annually. These 
projects extend the program far bevond 
what the staff alone could do. 
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Sometimes an advisory group is es- 
^tablished before a center comes into 
existence. This was true with the city’s 
arts and crafts center (see Recreation, 
October 1962). Before Starting this 
center, the recreation staff assembled 
a group of people it knew would he 


interested in sueh an undertaking, 
Duong these were the chairman of the 
fme-arts department at Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity and two faculty members from 
the department, the supervisor of art 
for the public schools, the assistant di¬ 
rector of the art gallery, and several 
others. Questions put to them were: Is 
there a need for such a center? Would 
it duplicate services already being 
given? In what areas should we con¬ 
centrate in order to best extend art 
opportunities to people in the city? Is 
the location available, one which would 
he acceptable? What are the equipment 
and materials needed and where are 
sources of supplies. Will you help find 
qualified staff? ill you continue to 
guide us in order to give maximum, 
high-level art programs to our city? 
Needless to say these questions were 
answered and. as a result of their help 
and advice, Columbus was able to open 
and operate a very fine arts-and-crafts 
center. 

In order to give more detail of the 
purposes as outlined, some of the guid¬ 
ing principles hv which the Columbus 
councils operate follow: 


ADVISORY COUNCILS 
Columbus Recreation Department, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Purposes anil Objectives: All year-round recreation centers shall 
have an advisory council. The purpose of the organization shall be: 

• To advise, the recreation center and commission regarding the 
development of recreation in the area served. 

• To enlist interest in public recreation. 

• To point up gaps, duplications, and problems regarding recreation 
in the community. 

• To interpret to staff, community interests and needs and to the 
community the program of the center. 

• To encourage donations anil supplementary funds for equipment 
consistent with the development of the center’s program. 

• To support recreation bond issues and hudgetry request. 

• To develop cooperation among all groups and organizations inter¬ 
ested in general or specific measures designed to provide better 
recreation services, 

• To secure action of a democratic and effective nature that will 
provide service and meet community needs. 

• To interpret need for use of local school buildings or other com¬ 
munity facilities. 

• To keep the recreation personnel informed of the needs, interests, 
desires and criticisms of the people. 

Its character shall he nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and operated not 
for financial profit. 

Membership: The membership of the council shall represent a wide 
range of community interests, including churches, schools, business, 
parents, civic and youth organizations. Membership of the council 
shall not lie less than nine nor more than twenty-one. The center 
director, supervisors, superintendent, and present members of the 
council may nominate persons for membership on the advisory coun¬ 


cils. Such nominations are made to the recreation commission. All 
persons approved shall receive a formal letter of appointment in¬ 
cluding the period of their term of office. Members shall serve for 
a three-year term with expiration dates staggered, with certain 
members being appointed for one year, others for two years, and 
still others for a period of three years, and, thereafter, successors 
shall he appointed for a term of three years. Members may be re¬ 
appointed hut after the second term one year shall elapse before 
they are reappointed. 

Meetings: The council shall meet at least quarterly with more 
frequent meetings being established hy the will of the individual 
council. One shall he the annual meeting and election of officers. 

Election of Officers: Each advisory council shall elect its own 
officers, which shall include a chairman, vice-chairman, secretary and 
treasurer, and/or a recording and corresponding secretary if desired. 

Duties of Officers: The chairman shall preside at all meetings, 
appoint committees, and perform such other duties as pertain to the 
office. The vice-chairman shall preside in the absence of the chairman 
and perform all duties of the chairman. The secretary shall keep the 
minutes of the council and attend to all correspondence with the 
assistance of the recreation department. The treasurer shall handle 
the money of the council and account for same. A hank account 
shall he established where there is money to he handled, with a 
checking account set tip. Double signatures, (two out of three) the 
center director’s, the treasurer’s, and/or the chairman’s shall lie 
required for withdrawing money. All hills must be approved for 
payment by the advisory council. y - — > 
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General Procedures: 

• Each advisory council shall have the authority to establish such 
committees as are necessary. Committee membership may be drawn 
from other? outside the advisory council. 

• Financial records and transactions shall be audited by a committee 
of auditors appointed by the recreation commission at the end of the 
council’s fiscal year. 

• Major donations and/or equipment may be accepted only on the 
approval of the recreation commission. 

• There shall be no solicitation of funds without prior approval of 


the recreation commission. 

• Major improvements and alterations shall have the approval of the 
recreation commission before being undertaken. 

• Minutes of the council meetings shall he sent to the recreation 
commission and the recreation department office. 

• The bylaws of individual councils shall be approved by the recre¬ 
ation department. Current copies of all council's bylaws shall he 
on file in the recreation department office. 

• An opportunity shall be accorded the advisory councils to meet 
with the recreation commission on a scheduled basis. # 
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City Revitalized 

Continued from Page 267 

stem provides swimming instructions 
for children attending the public schools 
in the immediate area of the DeSoto 
Center pool. This is part of the schools’ 
physical-education program. 

During the fall, winter, and spring, 
twelve recreation centers and thirty-six 
after-school programs are operated. 
Two of the recreation centers are lo¬ 
cated in housing-project areas. Activi¬ 
ties in these centers include arts and 
crafts, athletics, billiards, boxing, dra¬ 
matics, drilling, fencing, individual 
sports, music and dancing, physical fit¬ 
ness. tiny tots, and senior citizens. 

Exclusive of the playground program 
there are some thirty-five hundred soft- 
hall and baseball teams w ith nearly sixty 
thousand participants, which use the 
lighted softball and baseball fields. This 
program has continued to improve and 
he of service to thousands of persons in 
the community who participate in these 
activities. 

Naturally, because of the tremendous 
program expansion that has been going 
on. it was necessary to restructure the 
administration of the recreation divi 
sion. This reorganization is now com¬ 
plete and lias stood the test of actual 
operation. The division is headed bv 
Commissioner of Recreation Janies E. 
Heath and two deputy commissioners, 
one in charge of programing and the 
other of administration, and five recre¬ 
ation supervisors each in charge of a 
specific area of the city. 

The recreation division has a staff of 
227 persons year round and this is sup¬ 
plemented by 412 playground personnel 
in the summer months. The operating 
budget of the recreation division was 
over a million dollars iri 1962. 

A fact not to he overlooked here is 
that, in addition to the 811.000.000 
bond issue for park and recreation pur¬ 
poses. over $1,500,000 has been devoted 


to the park and recreation purposes over 
blighted sections of the city. This was 
just part of the city’s contribution in a 
vast rehabilitation program to eliminate 
neighborhood decay. Under this special 
project, six existing parks were redevel¬ 
oped to provide park and playground 
areas in those blighted neighborhoods 
that lacked these facilities. Three sites 
were also purchased and are being de¬ 
veloped. Fourteen-acre Renton Park, 
whose history dates hack to the Civil 
War. is a fine example of park rehabili¬ 
tation. After its face-lifting in the sum¬ 
mer of 1962, it attracted over ten thou¬ 
sand youngsters to its facilities and 
programs. 

Citizens of St. Louis are mighty 
proud of all of these many park and 
recreation developments and promise 
delegates to the 1963 National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress that St. Louis will he a 
rewarding and exhilarating experience, 
because they will truly see more than 
they did in 1954—and realize why St. 
Louis has been renamed the Gateway 
to the West. # 


Nation-Wide Testing Program 

Continued from Page 268 

trict association. The AAU Public Rec¬ 
reation Committee will then accept the 
point scores of all district association 
champions in order to compile the tab¬ 
ulations to identify the outstanding boy 
and girl within each group on a national 
basis. Suitable awards will he presented 
to the champions in each playground, 
the district association champions, and 
finally the national champions. The na¬ 
tional champions will he announced at 
the time of the AAU Convention in San 
Diego. December 4-8. 

All departments of recreation inter¬ 
ested in participating in this program 
should write to Ben York, Chairman, 
National AAU Public Recreation Com¬ 
mittee, AAU House, 231 West 58th 
Street, New A ork 19, for details, jh 







PERSONNEL 


EIGHTH NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR 

PUBLIC RECREATION EXECUTIVES 


W. C. Sutherland 


C ommunication is the magic word 
today in most any enterprise. It is 
especially important to a growing pro¬ 
fession like recreation which is trying 
hard to create and project an appropri¬ 
ate image. How to get through to the 
public official, the new recruit, or the 
general public will always he a major 
problem. How to communicate effec¬ 
tively with these many publics and how 
to improve in telling our story is a con¬ 
tinuing challenge. Therefore, ‘"Force¬ 
ful Communication through Audio-Vis¬ 
ual Resources"’ will he the theme for 
the National Recreation Association’s 
Eighth National Institute for Public 
Recreation Executives to he held Sep¬ 
tember 28-29 in St. Louis. Missouri, just 
before the opening of the 45th National 
Recreation Congress. Special arrange¬ 
ments have been made to house the In¬ 
stitute in the city’s beautiful new Plane¬ 
tarium, which in itself is an audio-visual 
facility (see also Page 267). 

Recreation leaders who understand 
the importance of audio-visual materi¬ 
als and master the skills for their effec¬ 
tive use will enjoy a competitive advan¬ 
tage in securing financial support and 
public acceptance. This will require 
more effective use of all communication 
media, particularlv the new systems, de¬ 
vices, techniques, methods, and equip¬ 
ment now known and available. Insti¬ 
tute delegates will participate and have 
an opportunity to work with materials, 
use equipment, and operate the latest 
machines that will he on exhibit. T)rs. 
Janet MacLean and Theodore Deppe. 
members of the Indiana University rec¬ 
reation faculty and also specialists in 
visual resources, are writing a manual 
entitled Forceful Communication 
through Visual Resources. This will 
serve os the basic text for the Institute 
and will he on sale. Institute subject 
areas will include “Communication 
Problems and Solutions”; “Cross Media 
Approach to Use of Visuals”: “Prepara¬ 
tion of Materials”; “Suggestions for 
Implementing Better Communications 
through Annual Reports, Speeches. In- 
service Training Programs”; and 

Mr. Sutherland is director of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association’s Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel Service. 


“Sources and Utilization of Audio-Vis¬ 
ual Materials.” 

file staff for the Institute includes: 

Harvey II. Frye, 
assistant professor 
of education, 
School of Educa- 
tion. Indiana Uni¬ 
versity. He has 
been supervisor of 
graphic arts at the 
university’s Audio- 
Visual Center since 1950. He organized 
the center s first course in “Preparation 
of Inexpensive Instructional Materials,” 
organized the first motion-picture ani¬ 
mation section at the university and 
served as animator for ten educational 
films. 






I)r. John Mold- 

stad, associate pro¬ 
fessor of education 
and head of the 
utilization depart¬ 
ment at Indiana 
University’s Audio- 
Visual Center. Be¬ 
fore entering uni¬ 
versity work, he was a mathematics and 
science teacher and later a municipal 
audio-visual director. 

Dr. Tli eodore 
Deppe, associate 
professor of recre¬ 
ation at Indiana 
University. He is a 
mem her of the 
hoard of directors 
of the Indiana Park 
ami Recreation As¬ 
sociation and author of the recently 
published Recreation in American Life 
( see I‘age 292). 

Dr. Janet ft-. Mae- 
Lean, associate 
professor of recre¬ 
ation at Indiana 
University. She is 
chairman of the 
NR A’s Recruitment 
Subcommittee of 
the National Ad¬ 
visory Committee on the Recruitment 
Training and Placement of Recreation 
Personnel. She is also a member of the 
Inter-College Council on Aging and the 
Leisure Committee of the Indiana Com¬ 


mission on Aged anil Aging. Ur. Wac- 
Lean is co-author of Recreation in 
American Life (see Page 292) and 
wrote the editorial on “The Challenge 
of Leisure in Old Age” in Recreation 
Magazine, May 1998. 

Adrian Terluuw, educational consult¬ 
ant for Eastman Kodak Company, Ro- 
chesti r. New York. He will do a special 
presentation on “Communication Prob¬ 
lems and Salutations” and will also as¬ 
sist with other parts of the program. 

The Institute’s quota of a hundred 
executives will he strictly observed. 
Managing authorities consider the In¬ 
stitute an important part of inservice 
training for their executives. Over sixty 
percent of the departments were Wiled 
for tlie Institute fee last year. 
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RECREATION 

DIGEST 


Our Own Space 



As eyes gaze skyiettrd. imaginations sluipe dreams about life 
on other jdanets, from frozen \eptunc to redhot Mercury. 


BERNARD I. FORMAN 

A rt and scikxce arc not nearly so far apart as is popu¬ 
larly assumed. Certainly much more could and should 
he done to emphasize their interrelationship, to show 
that both require the exercise of creative imagination, and 
that both can benefit from an exchange of knowledge, tech¬ 
niques. and points of view At Cleveland School. Newark. 
New Jersey, we undertook "Our Own Space Project, which 
combined art and science. Current preoccupation with space, 
and space travel has made it a matter of common everyday 
interest to children and adults alike. 

We laid the groundwork for our space explorations by 
doing some preliminary research. To refresh laggard mem¬ 
ories. we first reviewed some of the better known facts about 
the geography of the solar svstem. We then prepared sim¬ 
ple charts and drawings to visualize the relationship of the 

Mr. Forman is an art teacher at Clei eland School, Newark. 
New Jersey. 7 Ins material is digested with permission from 
Arts and Activities, December. 1962. 


This art-science activity 
can be effectively adapted 
for use by playground 
or indoor recreation groups 

Project 

planets and their satellites to the sun and to each other. We 
also referred to such elementary science material as was 
readily available. This included several pamphlets published 
by the American Museum of Natural History and the 1960 
illustrated series on “The Geography of the Universe” in Life 
magazine which we had in our picture ‘‘morgue.” Other 
illustrations of scientific and pseudo-scientific “conjecture” 
were displayed to help the children choose their destination 
and to stimulate their imaginations constructively. 

After the initial spadework, the children were asked to 
"make believe” that each was riding in a space ship headed 
for a distant planet or one of its satellites. What kind of 
strange landscape would meet their eyes when they landed? 
How would the sky differ from the one they were familiar 
wi Ih? W as it possible that they might find some forms of 
life that people on earth had never even dreamed of? Would 
the colors and shapes and “feel” of things be the same or 
entirely different? 

Understandably, most of the children were fascinated by 
strange, yet familiar, Saturn with its weirdly beautiful rings. 
For a while it seemed that its satellite Titan, the only one with 
a known atmosphere, was doomed to he. badly overcrowded. 
However, a little judicious guidance soon moved other space 
pioneers to head for the frozen wastes of Neptune and Ura¬ 
nus and the incredibly hot terrains of Mercury and Venus. 

Once the previously untrodden planetary landscapes had 
been recorded in fanciful tempera paintings, it was a rela¬ 
tively simple matter to progress to the next step, the con¬ 
struction of three-dimensional “creatures from outer space.” 
For this, we used papier-mache built on cores of rolled-up 
newspaper along with cardboard boxes, paper plates, card¬ 
board tubes, and soft wire. The completed figures were 
painted in basic colors of tempera and finished off with shel¬ 
lac. and the weirder the colors and shapes, the better. 

“Our Own Space Project” effectively demonstrated the 
close affinity of the arts and sciences and the feasibility of 
using the subject matter of science as a springboard into the 
realm of fancy. In our quest for more meaningful ways of 
\italizing everyday experience, we discovered that imagina¬ 
tion is the common denominator of both art and science, it 



A Reporter’s Notebook 

Continued from Page 271 

Notes on the Cuff 

• Busy housewives and their employed 
sisters are not forgotten in the sports 
program of the Los Angeles City Rec¬ 
reation and Parks Department. Slow- 
piteh softball teams have been organized 
for women over eighteen, with hours 
designed to accommodate housewives 
and businesswomen. 

• A falconry club, recently organized 
by the Montreal Parks Department, will 
help teach its members to train birds of 
prey—falcons, hawks, buzzards, gos¬ 
hawks, and eagles. 

PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Thomas W • 
Luntz, superin¬ 
tendent of public 
recreation for the 
Metropolitan Park 
District, Tacoma, 
Washington, re¬ 
ceived an award as 
an outstanding teacher in the area of 
recreation from the American Council 


of Administrators of Health, Physical 
Lducation. and Recreation at a lunch 
con meeting held in Minneapolis in 
May. 

Ernest 11. Could. 

a sixteen-year vet¬ 
eran of the New 
Orleans Recreation 
Department, has 
been n a m e d 
NORD s executive 
assistant direetor. 
He replaces the late G. Gernon Brown 
who died in January. Mr. Gould is sec¬ 
ond in command to NOR IS, dollar-a- 
year director Lester J. Lautenschlacger. 
Mr. Gould was NORD program direc¬ 
tor since I960; prior to that time he was 
athletic director. He has been aetive in 
every phase of the NORD program. In 
addition to his many other duties, he 
assumed full control of football, track, 
and day camp. A star football player at 
Tulane University in the middle 30’s, he 
made the All-Southeastern Conference 
team as a center in 1935. He played with 
Tulane against Temple in the inaugural 
Sugar Bowl game on January I, 1935. 


Adolph Murie, noted naturalist, con¬ 
servationist, and author, recently re¬ 
ceived the annual award of the John 
Burroughs Memorial Association for 
his book A Naturalist in Alaska. This 
is the highest award in America for 
publication of a book in the field of 
natural history. Mr. Murie joins such 
eminent Burroughs Medal winners as 
William Beebe, Joseph Wood Kruleh, 
Roger Torey Peterson, Rutherford 
Platte. Edwin Way Teale, and Robert 
Cushman Murphy. Mr. Murie was for 
many years associated with the U.S. 
Fish and Vi ildlife Service and is now 
field research biologist for the National 
Park Service. Ilis major work has been 
done in Mount McKinley Park. 

Joseph F. Kaylor, director of Mary r - 
land Forests and Parks for the past 
tw'enty years, is the new assistant to the 
director of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior’s Bureau of Outdoor Recrea¬ 
tion. Mr. Kaylor will help administer 
all phases of the bureau’s work, with 
emphasis on state-federal relations and 
assistance to states. He will assist in co¬ 
ordinating federal outdoor recreation 
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programs, administrating the proposed 
Land and water conservati n fund, en- 
, n.i i. mg interstate and regional co- 
i j i ration, and surveys of proposed na¬ 
tional recreation areas, (see Page 257). 

Dr. Harold D. >10 ter, chairman of 
the recreation curriculum at the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina in Chapel 
Hill, recently received a Red Cross cita¬ 
tion for his contributions in assisting 
in the training of staff for the Red Cross 
Service in Military and Veterans Hos- 
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pitals. Dr. Meyer has been associated 
with the SMVH initial training course 
for newly employed recreation and ease 
aides since 1958. 

Ronald Paige has been named park 
superintendent of the Los Angeles 
County Department of Parks and Rec¬ 
reation. filling the post left vacant by 
former Park Superintendent Harold 
Mesen e. w ho has accepted the director¬ 
ship of the Fresno County Department 
of Parks and Recreation. Thirty-seven- 
year-old Mr. Paige, a graduate in land¬ 
scape architecture at Michigan State 
University, has headed the park plan¬ 
ning division for the county since 1956. 
He will head the largest county park op¬ 
eration in the country. His duties as 
park superintendent will he to admin 
ister park planning, grounds mainte¬ 
nance. golf courses, roadside trees and 
construction, and building maintenance 
divisions. These operations entail an¬ 
nual expenditures exceeding several 
million dollars. 

(.lilf SehnnUe, long director of the 
Recreation Department of the Canton, 
Ohio, School Disrict. retired in May at 
the age of seventy. A genial man with 
many friends in the recreation move¬ 
ment. Clilf says, ‘‘1 have had it,” al¬ 
though his hale ami heartv looks belie 
such an assertion. 

Colonel Theodore P. Rank, presi¬ 
dent of the Athletic Institute, has been 
bailed as the Fourth Annual Industrial 
Sportsman of the Year by the National 
Industrial Recreation Association. Be¬ 
fore joining the \thletic Institute, 


Colonel Bank was chief of the Army 
Athletic, Recreation and Physical Train¬ 
ing Division. 

• James L. Bristol' 

received the Weir 
) m-x r_ »x~ Award for the Out- 

yT\—/ / standing Graduate 

mjg»” A Recreation Student 

W at Indiana Uni- 

A versify for 1963. 

This award is given 
by a committee of students and is based 
on services to the Recreation Society 
and the professional field of recreation. 
Mr. Bristor received the award at the 
annual Lebert H. Weir Banquet at 

which the speaker was William Fred- 
erickson, Jr., general supervisor of the 
Los Angeles City Recreation and Parks 
Department. Mr. Frederiekson spoke on 
‘‘The Structure of Leisure in a Modern 
American Society.” 


IN MEMO RIAM 


• Dr. Cyrus F. Stimson, a member of 
the National Recreation Association 
field staff from 1913-1932. died recently 
in WelWeet, Massachusetts, on the day 
before his ninety-third birthday. A 
Congregationalist minister, Dr. Stimson 
gave notable service in the field for nine¬ 
teen years during the early promotion 
years of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation and the recreation movement. 
He contributed greatly to the recreation 
field during the strenuous years of 
World War 1, the prosperous postwar 
period during which recreation work 
expanded greatly, and into the opening 
years of the Depression of the thirties. 


Physical Fitness Pilot Project 

Continued from Page 277 


• 1 he average adolescent hoy can be 
.subjected to the most rigorous of physi¬ 
cal-fitness programs. Provided there is 
proper motivation, he can complete 
them and show marked improvement in 
all areas. 

• Physical-education classes in the 
schools should he extended to one and 
a half hours, twice a week. The present 
class length of forty-five minutes is in¬ 


adequate to meet present-dip needs for 
building physical fitness. 

• Mentally handicapped children have 
much to gain by participating in a 
physical-fitness program. Tests geared 
to their capabilities can improve their 
coordination and motivation. Since 
ninety-nine percent of the communities 
ill the United States have no recreation 
programs for these handicapped chil 
dren, a physical-fitness program on a 
nationwide level could contribute a 
great deal towards conditioning the ex¬ 
ceptional child for a more active par¬ 
ticipation in community life, jfi 
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New Products 


• Do drop it in! An efficient, large- 
capacity waste receptacle, made of dura¬ 
ble, rustproof fiberglass-reinforced plas¬ 
tic, has been tested for more than one 
year in three Florida beaeli-area cities. 
The container and its finish have suc¬ 
cessfully withstood the corrosive salt air 
of Palm Beach, Boca Raton, and Pom¬ 
pano Beach where they are now perma¬ 
nently positioned on city streets. The 
new waste receptacle is specially de¬ 
signed to prevent rain from entering. 
A crown-and-grooved top and slanted 
door platform drains off on the outside and not to the inside. 
The container’s one-piece skirt is impervious to fading or 
rusting and has seamless, rounded corners which won’t col¬ 
lect dirt or snag clothing. Doors on two sides open independ¬ 
ently and have full-width hinging to close tightly. The entire 
top section is hinged inside for maximum protection against 
rust. The receptacle is lightweight and permanent installa¬ 
tion is a one-man operation. An inner reservoir lifts out 
easily for periodic emptying. Two sizes are available, each 
fortv-two inches high. One is 24 ,, -by-24 ,, with 7 ,, -by-22 ,/ 
door openings. Standard colors are white, blue, green, grey, 
and yellow; doors may be matching or contrasting colors. 
Special colors to match interior or exterior decoration are 
available. Since it is fiberglass-reinforced plastic, no peri¬ 
odic repainting is required. The unit sponges clean with a 
damp cloth or can be lightly hosed down as required. Its 
smooth, clean outer surface permits messages to be applied 
if desired. For further information write to Paul Keller, Di¬ 
versified Plastics, Inc.. 1000 N.W. 51st Place, Fort Lauder¬ 
dale, Florida. 

• No trespassing. A new, immersible netting, C-Fcnd , has 
been developed by a textile firm as a low-cost, easily in¬ 
stalled water-borne barrier, or sea fence, to keep beaches 
and beach water clear of everything from debris and sea¬ 
weed to jellyfish and sharks. Made of woven Calito poly¬ 
propylene fabric, the new device has been described by one 


beach operator as being, “finally, a good, lasting solution 
to a continual problem.” The material is being produced in 
sixty-eight-inch widths on one hundred-yard rolls. 

As many vertical lengths of the screening as are necessary 
are joined together (with a felled seam) to form a fence 
stretching the full width of a swimming and beach area. The 
fence is then attached to aluminum or galvanized posts 
placed ten feet apart around the area to be screened. I he 
netting can be floated into place, since it has the same specific 
gravity as salt water. The fence, secured two feet above mean 
high water and stretched to its width below the waterline, 
then forms a barrier that screens out offensive seaweed, jelly¬ 
fish, debris, and fish. 

The C-Fend sea fence has been undergoing severe, actual- 
use tests in the Florida keys since early last year. Results 
show' only slight deterioration to the material—either to that 
portion which has been exposed to the sun or to that portion 
which has been under water. C-Fend is marketed nationally 
by canvas products distributors. For further information, 
write to Summit Canvas Company, Summit, New Jersey. 

• The label tells the story. Motion-picture training films, 
particularly the more popular 16mm subjects, are in almost 
constant movement to take care of requests for showings. 
The metal film cans usually receive a considerable share of 
hard usage. 1 his often creates a problem in keeping the can 
labels in good, readable condition. The Honda Coopera¬ 
tive Film Library, Department of Visual Education Talla¬ 
hassee, Florida, solved this problem by labeling all 16mm 
film containers with a new black-and-y T ellow deeal. The de¬ 
cal is made to fit the center circle of the standard film cans 
and one decal size serves to identify all film container sizes. 
An area is provided on the decal for lettering the title, num¬ 
ber, and other essential information for identification and 
cataloging. Information on choice of correct design and 
production of motion-picture film container labels for com¬ 
mercial, industrial, and educational film libraries and your 
department’s film library may be obtained from The Meyer- 
cord Company, 5323 West Lake Street, Chicago 41. 



Free Aids 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

Old and new glory. Handcrafted flags for 
parades, indoor displays, presentations are 
made of thread-dyed rayon or nylon taffeta 
specially made for use jn flags. Complete U.S. 
flag seta as well as Christian flags. Papal flags, 
and Zion flags. Accessories, such as finials, 
poles, stands, cords and tassels also available 
from manufacturer. For brochure and price 
list, write to Elder Manufacturing Company, 
535 North Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis¬ 
consin. 

Eicm ounces of prevention. A new emer¬ 
gency food kit, weighing less than eight 
ounces, solves an old problem that has plagued 
outdoorsmen, campers, and sportsmen. Now 
it is no longer necessary to put together a 
long list of survival items to meet the possi¬ 


bility of becoming lost or stranded. Two years 
of field research have resulted in the creation, 
testing, and completion of this kit which is 
termed an “ovemighter.” The kit is complete, 
compact, efficient, and contains enough food 
for twenty-four hours. It will fit in a sport-hi l t 
pocket, is waterproof, and unconditionally 
guaranteed by the packer for two years. Con¬ 
tents are a compressed cereal bar, starch 
jelly bar, tropical chocolate bars (all govern¬ 
ment-approved foods) toilet paper, single¬ 
edge razor blade, band aids, monofilament 
fishing line, fish hooks, salt packets, wax- 
dipped wooden matches, a large sheet of extra 
heavy aluminum foil (to shape into a cooking 
pot), and a detailed instruction booklet. The 
kit can he stored in a car dash compartment, 
aboard small aircraft, aboard small boats, 
with hunting, fishing, or camping gear. For 


additional information write Chuck Wagon 
Foods, Newton 64, Massachusetts. 

Concessions galore. Machines for fun and 
profit include automats, hot dog, cotton candy, 
candy apple, popcorn, and a delicate contrap¬ 
tion which makes rosecakes or deep-fried waf¬ 
fles in whimsical patterns. For further infor¬ 
mation on concession equipment, write to Con¬ 
cession Supply Company, Toledo 13, Ohio. 

Where suahe and protection are needed. 
All-steel Breezfport shelters for parks, play¬ 
grounds, picnic areas, golf courses, outdoor 
displays, pools, and marinas come completely 
packaged, can be bolted together in one hour. 
They can withstand winds of hurricane force, 
arc weatherproof, fireproof, end termiteproof. 
For literature write to Kwik-Bill. Inc., Box 
6834, Dallas, Texas. 


For further information, please write directly to source given and mention RECREATION Magazine. 
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PROGRAM AIDS 


Worthwhile excursions. If conservation is 
to be meaningful to young people, certain 
basic experiences are essential. Nothing can 
take the place of personal participation in 
outdoor demonstrations and experiments. To 
help you plan and carry out excursions (even 
brief ones to vacant lots, grassy hillsides, 
woodlands, streams, and ponds), the U.S. 
Forest Service offers Conservation Activities 
for Young People. This covers field excur¬ 
sions, demonstrations or experiments, exhibits 
or collections, subjects to explore further, 
subjects to write or talk about, posters to 
make, themes for slogan contests, pledges and 
codes to formulate, picture collections, and 
panel discussions. Single copies available free 
upon request from the Forest Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Washington 25, 
D.C. (Also ask for the listing of Materials 
to Help Teach Forest Conservation.) 

With a flare. Fireworks for parks, fairs, 
picnics, parades, and special celebrations in¬ 
clude silver shooting stars, aerial cascades, 
showers of pearls, tropical storms, birds of 
paradise, jeweled jet fountains, Niagara Falls, 
and other blazes trailing glory. For a com¬ 
plete list of fireworks displays write to the 
Standaril Specialty Company, Oostburg, Wis¬ 
consin. 

The quiet explosion. Since 1940, book sales 
in America have increased more than ten times 
faster than our population. In 1940 Americans 
bought an average of one book a year. Today 
they buy an average of more than five books 
a year. Almost a billion books were published 
or sold in 1960 alone! The. dramatic story of 
America’s changing reading habits are told 
in a booklet with illustrations in color entitled 
The Reading Explosion, which not only ex¬ 
plores this cultural phenomenon but offers 
tips on interesting children in reading, im¬ 
proving reading habits, and choosing books. 
Copies available free from the International 
Paper Company. G.P.O. Box 1653, New York 1. 

Nine opportunities for service-minded youth. 
Nine leaflets published by the American Na¬ 
tional Red Cross delineate programs for youth 
in international relations, blood programs, 
safety services, disaster services, nursing serv¬ 
ices, fund raising, public information, home 
service, and other community services. For 
copies, get in touch with your local Red Cross 
chapter. 

While there is still time. Land patterns 
of the future are being decided today. So says 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
in the foreword to a new National Park Serv¬ 
ice brochure, Future Parks for the Nation, 
which proposes thirty-four areas of national 
significance that might be acquired for use 
as federal, state, or local park and recreation 
areas. Located in twenty-six states, these areas 
extend from the All a gash in Maine to Whis¬ 
key town-Shasta-Trinity in California. Con¬ 
tained in the eight-page folder is a chart show¬ 
ing the growth of the National Park system 
prior to and following World War II as w r ell 
as a discussion of the features of President 
Kennedy’s proposed Laud and Water Conser¬ 
vation Fund. Copies are free upon request 
from the National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 


-Low Cost Aids- 

Child’s play is a serious business and em¬ 
braces a wide repertory of activities, toys, play 
materials, and games. A guide to the selection 
of toys anti games for infants to twelve-year- 
olds entitled Play—Children’s Business con¬ 
tains material on play and child development 
and is a valuable reference on toys to suit vari¬ 
ous age levels, travel games and activities, and 
the creative uses of inexpensive materials. 
Available for $.75 from the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 3615 Wis¬ 
consin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 

• 

Muu muus and Kerry clovks. It takes six¬ 
teen yards of cloth to make a Scotsman’s kilt, 
just six yards for an Indian sari, and sixteen 
hundred separate parts to make a suit for 
outer space. Hundreds of clothing customs 
and facts are described and handsomely illus¬ 
trated in crayon-like drawings in a new full- 
color children’s book, The JFonderfut W'orld 
of Clothes, created by Robert Ilall Clothes, 
national retail clothing chain, in cooperation 
with the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, as a 
tribute to the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
Full of fascinating facts and costume ideas 
for pageants, parades, plays, and international 
fetes. The paper-doll and crayon set will love 
it. The forty-page book covers thirty-four 
countries, sells for $.50, with all profits do¬ 
nated to UNICEF, and may be ordered by 
sending rash, check, or money order to “The 
Vi onderful World of Clothes,” P.O. Box 2600, 
New York 1. 

• 

Berried treasure. A natural resources edu¬ 
cational packet, The IF arid Around You, 
contains leaflets on “Berried Treasure for 
Your Birds,” a study manual on “Our Natural 
Resources,” a demonstration guide on soil 
erosion, a discussion of nature’s rain barrels 
(swampa, marshes, and bogs) and others. 
The packet is available for $.50 from the 
Garden Club of America Conservation Com¬ 
mittee, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

• 

Target ideas. Colorful booklet includes ideas 
for a variety of archery targets—bicycle tire 
covered with cardboard, nested boxes, hay 
hales, balloons, papier plates, et cetera. To 
learn how to have more fun with archery send 
$.25 for Archery Tips to Paul Bnnyan, 1030 
Marshall Street N.E., Minneapolis 13. 

• 

Our National Parks. A series of reasonably 
priced hooks are fact-filled tonra of our na¬ 
tional parks and are useful aids for study nnd 
in planning trips, as well as wonderful guides 
and souvenirs for visitors. They also provide 
fascinating armchair reading. The breath¬ 
taking illustrations are in full color. Three of 
the books cover three parks, another covers 
four. The titlea include Yosemite, Sequoia, 
Kings Canyon, and Hawaii; Grand Canyon, 
Zion, and Bryce Canyon; Rocky Mountain, 
Mesa Verde, and Carlsbad Caverns; and Yel¬ 
lowstone, Glacier, and Grand Teton. Leaders, 
parents, camping or study groups will find 
them invaluable in becoming acquainted with 
these parks. Available from Follett Publish¬ 
ing Company, 1010 West Washington, Chicago 
7, for $1.95 each. (Also ask for Follett’s 
Spring 1903 catalogue which includes nature- 
adventure books, beginning science books, 
children-of-the-u'arld books, and many others.) 
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Voluntary Recreation-Time 
Accident Coverage 

Th’s new Improved plan, available to 
participants in programs of NRA-Alfiliated 
recreation aaencles and departments, is 
now in effect in thirty states. The plan may 
be installed by your local Insurance agent 
cr broker. New enrollments may begin at 
various times throughout the year as new 
groups of participants come Into your vari¬ 
ous programs. Bcreball and softball cover¬ 
age Is included under this new plan, which 
covers all recreation activities except con¬ 
tact sports and skiing. For additional in¬ 
formation write to Frank Rowe, National 
Recreation Association, 8 West 8th Street, 
New York 11 (ask for Bulletin #6 and 
brochure;. 



















u FOR THE ILL & HANDICAPPED 


■p Under the direction of Executive 
Director H. Donald Burr, the Philadel¬ 
phia Association for Retarded Children 
is operating an outstanding recreation 
program for both children and adults 
with the cooperation of the Philadelphia 
Department of Recreation, other com¬ 
munity agencies, and civic clubs and 
groups. In each instance, the communi¬ 
ty recreation department or another 
community agency has supplied the 
facility and, in most instances, the staff. 
The program includes: 

• A Saturday recreation program from 
October to June for boys and girls aged 
five to eighteen in cooperation with the 
department of recreation. 

• Swimming instruction and water 
safety in cooperation with the Mid-City 
Branch of the YWCA, the American 
Red Cross, and the YMHA. 

• Young adult socials for those sixteen 
and over on the fourth Sunday of each 
month. 

• Scouting for boys thirteen and over. 
The troop follows the regular scouting 
program with one week at Scout camp 
and alternate month weekend camping. 
Also a Girl Scout troop for girls thirteen 
and over. 

• Arts and crafts for those sixteen and 
over and their parents, held weekly with 
the cooperation of the School Extension 
Division of the School District of Phila¬ 
delphia. 

• Special events, such as holiday activi¬ 
ties, reunions, shows, tickets to ball- 
games. 

• Young adult club for those eighteen 
to twenty-five who are able to travel by 
themselves, meeting twice monthly on 
Sundays (parents meet once a month). 

• Camping and day camping, using 
public park facilities. 

-I" A directory of Resources joi the 
Orthopedically Disabled in New York 
City, consisting of documented infor¬ 
mation on New York’s facilities for 
the orthopedically handicapped is now 
available from the Federation of the 
Handicapped, 211 West 14th Street, 
New York 11. The 163-page directory, 
which sells for $1.50 (plus $.15 post¬ 
age) , includes chapters on special equip¬ 
ment for disabled persons, transporta¬ 
tion for the handicapped, agencies for 
the orthopedically handicapped, medi¬ 
cal and dental services for the disabled, 
recreation, housing facilities, and other 

Dr. Thompson is acting director of the 
National Recreation Association Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the III 
and Handicapped. 


MORTON THOMPSON, Ed.D. 


subjects dealing with the needs of the 
handicapped. 

d" Two brochures on music therapy are 
available from the Hospitalized Veter¬ 
ans Service of the Musicians Emergency 
Fund, Inc., 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
't ork. One lists Publications in Music 
Therapy and the other, Abstracts from 
Medical Literature Concerning the Use 
of Music. 

T" A sidecar designed to fit a Schwinn 
middleweight bicycle has been devel¬ 
oped by the Mohs Seaplane Company, ' 
Madison 5, Wisconsin, The company 
reports that (he Southern Colony for 
Retarded Children believes the sidecar 
is very functional for carrying retarded 
children. The company is also working 
on a design for transporting ortho 
pedic cases. 

T- The 23rd Annual Workshop of the 
Eastern Cooperative Recreation School 
will be held at the New York Universi¬ 
ty Camp. Holmes, New York. August 
24 - September 1. The workshop will 
include dance, dramatics, music, crafts, 
games, waterfront activities, children’s 
programs, and recreation for the ill and 
handicapped. For further information 
write to Frank Spriggs, ECRS Business 
Manager. 127 Harrison Street, Pough¬ 
keepsie, New York. 

d- The Seventh National Wheelchair 
Games, sponsored by the Joseph Bulova 
School of Watchmaking in cooperation 
with the paralyzed veterans of America 
and the National Paraplegia Founda¬ 
tion, will, in all probability, bring to¬ 
gether in June the largest array of 
wheelchair men and w'omen athletes 
ever assembled in competition in the | 
United States. They will be competing 
not only for the coveted awards but, 
in addition, for the possibility of being 
selected as members of the United 
States Wheelchair Team, which will be 
sent to participate in the International 
Stoke Mandeville Games, to be held at 
Stoke Mandeville, England, the end of 
July. Benjamin Lipton is chairman of 
the Seventh National Wheelchair 
Gaines. 40-24 62nd Street, Woodside 
77. New York. The United States 
Wheelchair Sports Fund, which last 
year allocated $6,000 for sending a 
team to England, has now begun a 
program for financial support. 'I hose 
interested in assisting may write to the 
fund at the address given. In 1064. the 
Stoke Mandeville Games will be held in 
Tokyo, Japan. 


DISCOVER THE \ / \ 

ADVANTAGES OF N —^ 

BRAIDING and 
LACING for FUN 

Your group can make hundreds of 
fascinating items with Tandy's Duro- 
Flex Locing. Lanyards, Key Choins, 
Bracelets, Coat Hangers, Belts, etc. 



Get Tondy's big 32 page baak . . . Broid- 
ing and Locing . . . with 160 easy-to-fallow 
step by step instructions, only 50c pp. 

All these items are 
' tSj easily made with 

Tandy's 


DURA-FLEX 

LACE 


Bp! n forced for extra 
strenglh, features, sturdy 
fabric tape center covered with flame re¬ 
sistant plastic—will not stretch or peal—23 
colors, 100 yard spool, 1.25. Quantity dis¬ 
count ta scout groups. 

FREE 112 PAGE CATALOG 

Crammed full of kits and law-cast sup¬ 
plies, plus discounts far groups. 


world wide games, 

Dolawarc, Ohio 
Ertjeyed by Adults and CMdren 

• Sturdily built ter rugged use 

• Skill games and table games 

• Equipment games >nd pun Its 

• Manufactured and seld by 
Warren and Mary Lei failey 

Writ, tn Fr*. Cet.lr? 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Outdoor Education, Julian W. Smith, 
Reynold E. Carlson, George W. Don¬ 
aldson, ond Hugh B. Masters. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jer¬ 
sey. Pp. 322. $5.95. 

Four outstanding leaders in the field 
of outdoor education have brought 
together the latest factual and inter¬ 
pretative material in this important 
area of education—recreation. Under 
one cover, for the first time, a student, 
administrator, or communit) leader can 
find clear statements on the background 
philosophy; the historical development 
of the school camping movement; the 
outstanding work being done on college 
and university campuses; the objectives 
and services of national agencies; the 
relationships and cooperative efforts of 
school, park, and recreation agencies; 
and state and federal relationships. 

Leadership training, plus the impor¬ 
tance of acquisition and preservation 
of land, is given a special section, well- 
developed. The final section, “Planning 
for Outdoor Education,” is divided 
logically into two chapters, one on what 
communities can do; and the other, a 
view and forecast of the future of out¬ 
door education in American life. 

Chapter references, and a classified 
index add to the book’s usefulness. The 
publisher has given it an attractive 
jacket, good paper, and interesting type. 
Since the subject is so photogenic, it 
is too bad that more photographs were 
not used for illustration.— V. M. 

• See Mr. Carlson s article “Wonder 
As You Wander," Page 272. 

Recreation in American Life, Reynold 
E. Carlson, Theodore R. Deppe, and 
Janet R. MacLean. Wadsworth Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Belmont, Californio. 
Pp. 530, illustrated. $7.50. 

Written by three dedicated scholars 
and professional recreation people ex 
perienced both in field and agency 
operations and in the professional prep¬ 
arations of recreation leadership, this 
hook gives an over-all view of recreation 
in the United States as it exists today 
and is the most comprehensive and up- 
to-date volume in the recreation field. 
Dealing with both public and private 
recreation, it identifies all aspects of 
recreation and includes the various set¬ 
tings and specializations. Here is a clear 
interpretation of what recreation is with 
its history traced right up to the latest 
developments in local, state, and federal 
government agencies. There are des¬ 


criptions of many current recreation 
problems, practices, and principles. A 
quarter of the book is devoted to the 
recreation program. The chapter on 
recreation leadership goes far beyond 
the material in any other recreation 
book in its discussion of what leader¬ 
ship is—its nature, function, and de¬ 
velopment. The authors very wisely 
have drawn upon the current literature 
and the latest research in developing 
the new concept of leadership in recrea¬ 
tion. 

Here is an excellent introductory 
text which should be especially helpful 
in the orientation of recreation students 
and the public. As a reference book it is 
outstanding, for it would be difficult to 
find any phase of recreation not cov¬ 
ered in some way. A timely and valuable 
addition to our recreation literature, it 
should be in public libraries and in the 
libraries of recreation workers, as well 
as in the hands of those teaching rec¬ 
reation courses in high schools, col¬ 
leges. and universities.—IE. C. Suther¬ 
land, National Recreation Association. 
Recreation Personnel Service. 

• See Mr. Carlson's article "Wonder 
As You Wander" on Page 272. For 
other news of Drs. Maclean and 
Deppe, see Page 285. 

NATURE BOOKS 

Lives of an Oak Tree, Ross E. Hutch¬ 
ins. Rand McNally and Company, 8255 
Central Park Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. 
Pp. 64. $2.95.* One little acorn and 
how’ it grew . . . and grew, and grew, 
until it was three hundred years old, in 
fact, and had seen birds nesting in it 
and squirrels climbing on it and rac¬ 
coons raising a family in it. A book 
whose illustrations are mouthwatering 
(lambent colors and realistic sketches 
of woods and animal life) and whose 
text is rambling and chatty and unob¬ 
trusively informative. 

Wait and See. Constantine Georgioi*. 
Harvey House, Irvington-on Hudson, 
New York. Unpaged. $2.50.* Wait and 
see. the teacher said, but the children 
could hardly wait for the little chicks to 
hatch. The lively youngsters who peo¬ 
ple this book can introduce other chil¬ 
dren to the amazing cycle of grow’th and 
birth. Here, the teacher and her stu¬ 
dents watch the 21-day growth of an 
egg as it changes from protein to a liv¬ 
ing fowl. The illustrations are fun; the 
text is entertaining and accurate. 

*For younger readers. 


The Tale of a Wood, Henry B. Kane. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, Pp. 114. $3.00.* An ad¬ 
venturous boy exploring the wood looks 
at the natural world with wide open 
(but not starry) eyes. The author 
knows how' to spin a yarn but takes care 
not to obscure natural phenomena with 
bogus romance. The photographs, 
mostly closeups of animals and insects 
and their dwellings, are magnificent ac¬ 
companiment to a text as moving and 
vibrant as the world it describes. The 
author has also written The Tale of a 
Pond and The Tale of a Meadow. 

IN BRIEF 

Early American Decorative Pat¬ 
terns and How to Paint Them, Ellen 
S. Sabine. 1). Van Nostrand Company, 
120 Alexander Street, Princeton , New 
Jersey. Pp. 199, illustrated. $7.95. 
This book would be cherished by a per¬ 
son who has done decoration of early 
furniture. What a wonderful Christmas 
or birthday gift it would make! It 
would also be interesting to anyone who 
would like to take up this type of art 
work. The directions are all clearly 
stated. It will take the place of the 
Esther Stevens Brazer book now out-of- 
print and only found in libraries. 

—Mary B. Cummings. 

Let’s Be Indians, Peggy Parish. Har¬ 
per and Row, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16. Pp. 96, illustrated. $2.75. 
’Ibis gay, engaging book is profusely 
illustrated with amusing sketches of 
children in “playlike” Indian activities. 
Although written for children, it is so 
full of how'-to that a leader of young 
children could find it a gold mine of 
ideas and projects on an Indian theme. 
It could be a helpful book for leaders of 
the five-to-nines — although teacher, 
leader, or mother may have to help in 
the reading. Good, too, for developing 
craft projects such as miniature Indian 
villages and so on. 

Recre ational Activity Development 
for tiie Acini, in Homes. Hospitals 
and Nursing Homes, Carol Lucas, Ed. 
n. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illi¬ 
nois. Pp. 59. $E25. A coinprehensiA’e, 
step-by-step approach to the recreation 
needs of the institutionalized aged. The 
book contains valuable charts, forms, 
and resource lists which will be very 
helpful to administrators and recreation 
staffs in the process of starting or oper¬ 
ating recreation programs.— Morton 
Thompson Ed. D. 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


\NIMALS, CAMPING, NATURE 

vbout Dorns, Mabel Harmer. Melmont Pub!., 
Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chicaqo 1 
Pp. 63. $2.50.* 

Vbout Some Animols Thot Work for Mon, Melvin 
John Uhl. Melmont Pub!., Jackson Blvd. & 
Racine Ave., Chicago 1. Pp. 47. $2.50.* 

Josic Gardening Illustrated. Lane Books, Menlo 
Park, Calif. Pp. 125. Paper, $1.95. 

3rrd Behavior, J. D. Macdonald, Derek Goodwin 
and Helmut E. Adler. Sterling Publ., 419 Park 
Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 152. $3.95. 

Blue Book for Leoders, The. Camp Fire Girls 
65 Worth St., New York 13. Pp. 186. Pope/ 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Book of the Comp Fire Girls. Camp Fire Girls, 
65 Worth St., New York 13. Pp. 280. Paper 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Book of the Junior Hi Comp Fire Girls. Camp Fire 
Girls, 65 Worth St., New York 13. Pp. 250 
Paper, $1.00. 

Campground Guide, 1963-64, Robert O. Klatz, Sr 
Campgrounds Unlimited, Blue Rapids, Kans. 
Pp. 133. Paper, $1.00. 

Comping Handbook (1962 ed.). Science and 
Mechanics Publ., 505 Park Ave., New York 22. 
Pp. 160. Paper, $.75. 

Complete Aquorium, The, D. Vogt and H. 
Wermuth. Arco Publ., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Pp. 268. $4.95. 

Field Book of Fresh Woter Fishes of North Amer- 

ico, Ray Schrenkeisen. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
200 Madison Ave., New York 16. Pp 312 
$4.95. 

First Guide to Birds, The, Sabra and Heathcote 
Kimball. Doubleday, 575 Modison Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 29. $1.50. 

First Guide to Rocks, The, Dorothy Shuttlesworth. 

Daubleday, Garden City, N.Y. Pp. 30. $1.50. 
Fitfiddles Keep Fit, The, Charlotte Steiner, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 501 Madisan Ave., New York 22. 
Unpaged. $2.95.* 

Folklore of Americon Weather, Eric Sloane. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 60 E. 42 St., New York 17. Pp 
63. $3.50. 

Friendly Dolphins, The, Potricia Lauber. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp 81 
$1.95. 

Good Times on Boots, Will Hayes. Melmont Publ., 
Jackson Blvd., & Rocine Ave., Chicaqo 7. 
Pp. 47. $2.50.* 

Grizzly Adams, Harry C. James. Childrens Press, 
Jockson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chicago 7. 
Pp. 127. $2.50.* 

Indion Fishing and Camping, Robert Hofsinde. 
William Morrow, 425 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Pp. 92. $2.75. 

Insects Are Where You Find Them, Helen Dam* 
rosch Tee-Van. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 76. $2.95. 

Insects That Help Plonts, About, Gertrude Hevener 
Gibson. Melmont Publ., Jackson Blvd. & Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7. Pp. 47. $2.50. 

Let's Go Camping, Let's Go Trailering (3rd ed.), 
Albert B. Evans. Trail-R-Club af America, Box 
1376, Beverly Hills, Calif. Pp. 175. Paper, $2,50. 
Little Creek, Big River, Dwight W. Follett. Follett 
Publ., 1010 W, Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. 
Pp. 31. $1.50* 

Moolock: Young Salmon Fishermon, Mary M. 
Worthylake. Melmont Publ., Jockson Blvd. & 
Racine Ave., Chicoga 7. Pp. 48. $2,50.* 
Outdoor Educotion, Julian W. Smith, Reynold E. 
Carlson, George W. Donaldson, and Hugh B. 
Masters. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Pp. 322. $5.95. 

Possum, Robert M. McClung. William Marrow, 
425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Unpaged. 
$2.75.* 

Summer's Duckling, A, Daniel Lang. Harper & 
Row, 49 E. 33 St., New York 16. Pp. 111. 
$2.95.* 

Sunset Garden Plans. Lane Book, Menlo Park, 
Calif. Pp. 80. Paper, $1.75. 

Sunset Western Compsite Directory 1963. Lane 
Book Ca., Menlo Park, Calif. Pp. 112. Paper, 
$1.75. . ' 

True Book of Wholes ond Other Seo Mommols, 
The, EJso Posell. Childrens Press. Jackson Blvd. 
& Racine Ave., Chicago 7. Pp. 47. $2.00.* 
Volley,The, Lorus J. and Margery Milne. Harper 
and Row, 49 E. 33 St., New York 16. Pp. 178. 
$4.50. 

Which Pet for You? Robert Gannon. William 
Frederick Press, 55 E. 86 St., New York 28. 
Pp. 15. $.25. 

Wild and Tome Animols, Dahlov I pear. Doubleday, 
Garden City, N.Y. Unpoged. $2.75.* 

Wonders of the Woods and Desert of Night, 
Jocquelyn Berrill. Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Pork 
Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 78. $3.00. 
Woodchucks ond Their Kin, Charles L. Ripper. 
William Morrow, 425 Pork Ave. S., New York 
16. Pp. 64. $2.75. 

*For younger reoders. 


SPORTS and PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Anotomy of a But'lfigh*, Arthur Greenfield. Long- 

R m p a Tf6 G T4 n 9' ' ' } W ‘ " ,0,h NeW Y ° rk 18 ‘ 

Anotomy of Golf The, Technique & Tactic John 
Stobbs. Emerson Books, 251 W. 19th St New 
York. Pp. 158. $3.95. 

Angler's Guide to the Fresh Woter Sport Fishes of 
North Americo, Edward C. Migdalskt. Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York. Pp. 430. $8.00. 

Application of Weight Training to Athletics, Gene 
Hooks. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs N J 
Pp. 254. $7.00. 

Archery Hondbook, Edmund H. Burke. Arco Publ 
^30 J_exingtan Ave., New York 17. Pp. ]42. 

Art of Horsemons’iip, The, Paul Holmelund. A S 
Barnes, 1 1 E. 36th St., New York 16. Pp. 159. 

Athletics for Women, D. L. Pugh and D C V 
Watts. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle 
N. Y. Pp. 134. $4.25. 

Bosk Basketball, A. T. "Slats" Gill. Ronald Press, 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 88. $2.95. 

Bosketboll Gooch, The, John W. Bunn. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. pp. 216. $5.00. 

Bosketboll for Girls, Bertha Frank Teague. Ron- 

$5 d 00 reSS ' 15 E ' 26tH St- ' NeW Y ° rk } °' Pp ' 182, 

Bosketboll Methods, Pete Newell and John Ben- 
R°^ a,d Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 
10. Pp. 350. $6.00. 

Boss Fishing, Ted Kesting, Editor. Thomas Nelson, 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17. Pp. 192. $4.95. 

Beginning Bodminton, John Friedrich and Abbie 
Rutledge; Bowling, Donald Casody and Marie 
Liba; Hondboll, Richard Roberson and Herbert 
Olson; Archery, Roy K. Niemeyer; VcNeyboll, 
William T. Odeneal and Harry E. Wilson, Golf, 
Ben Bruce ond Evelyn Davies; Tennis, Peter 
Everett and Virginia Dumas. Wadsworth Publ 
Belmont, Calif. Pp. 62 each. $1.00 each. 

Behind the Plate, Lawrence "Yogi" Berra and Til 
Ferdenzj. J Lowell Prott, 137 E. 57 St., New 
York, Pp. 152. $.50. 

Best of Red Smith, The. J. Lowell Pratt 137 E 
57 St., New York 22. Pp. 184. $.50. 

Cincinnati Power Bosketboll, Ed Jucker. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 171. $5.25. 

Circuit Troining (2nd ed.), R. E. Morgan and G T 
Adamson. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Ro¬ 
chelle, N. Y. Pp. 94. $3.25. 

Cooch Yourself Series—Centre Half. Sportshelf 
P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 32 Pa¬ 
per, $ 1.00. 

Complete Book of Fresh Water Fishing, P. Allen 
Porsons. Harper ond Row, 49 E. 33rd St New 
York 16. Pp. 332. $6.95. 

Complete Book of Hunting, Clyde Ormond. Harper ! 

$6 95> W/ 49 E * 33rd St- ' NeW YOrk 16 ‘ Pp ' 

Donger in Center Field, Willie Mays and Jeff 
Harris. Argonaut Books, Lorchmont, New York 
Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Esquire's Book of Fishing, Robert Schorff, Editor 
Harper & Raw, 49 E. 33 St., New York 16. 
Pp. 340. $5.95. 

Exploring Physical Educotion, Robert J. Downey, 
Elwoad C. Davis, June V. McCann, and Eliza¬ 
beth Ann Stitt. Wadsworth Publ., Belmont, 
Calif. Pp. 209. $5.25. 

Fencing, Hugo and James Costello. Ranald Press, 

15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 1 16. $4.00. 

Fencing (2nd ed.), Joseph Vince. Ronald Press, 

15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 92. $2.95. 

Fighting Southpaw, The, Whitey Ford and Jack 
Lang. Citadel Press, 222 Park Ave. S., New 
York 3. Pp. 189. $2.95. 

Fishing For Boys, Tom McNally. Follett Publ., 1010 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Pp. 96. $1.50. 

Flag for Son Francisco, A, Charles Einstein. J. 
Lowell Pratt, 137 E. 57th St., New York 22. 
Pp. 186. $.50, 

Football for Boys, Tam Nugent. Ronald Press, 15 
E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 95. $3.75. 

Footboll Techniques (rev. ed.), Jim Moore ond 
Tyler Micoleou. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., 
New York 10. Pp. 95. $3.50. 

Footboll Principles and Ploy, David M. Nelson. 
Ronald Press, 15 E, 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 
462. $5.50. 

Foret (golf cartoons from the Wall Street Jour- 
nol), selected by Charles Preston. E. P. Dutton, 
201 Park Ave. S., New York 3. Pp. 92. $2.95. 

4-Minute Smiler, The, (Derek Ibbotson), Terry 
O'Connor. Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, 
New York. Pp. 175. $4.50. 

Four Kinds of Bowling, The, Aaron Norman. Mac- 
fadden-Bartell, 205 E. 42 St., New York 17. 
Pp. 157. $.50. 

Golf Today, Dai Rees. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. I 19. $4.25. 

Hockey For Boys, Bill L'Heureux. Follett Publ., 
1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicogo 7, Pp. 96. 
$1.50. 

Horsebock Riding Simplified (2nd ed.), Margoret 
Cabell Self. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26 St., New 
York 10. Pp. 85. $3.50. 



D.li? The Best 
EQUIPMENT 
Is Gold Enough 



American 

“Approved” - 

PARK and PICNIC, 

PLAYGROUND 

AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 

The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for more than half a century. 
Write tor comprehensive literature. 


American 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANCEKSCN, INDIANA, U S A. 

W «CLP & IAKG£ST ACTUWrtS UNI 

rAfcK. riChlC. f L At CAii'UN . »W>MUlNfi 
r*M ami rrtcssimc *', m ttuiryc*»r 




00 

First Aid For 
Unexpected Rainy Days 

Turn unexpected rainy days into an 
indoor entertainment treat for your group 
with a 16mm sound movie program. 

Whether you are a regular or occasional 
film rental customer of Swank's, we will 
lend you, without obligation, complete 
16mm sound movie programs. Keep them 
all season if you like ... pay our nominal 
rental only when you use them. 

Fill in and mail the coupon below for 
full information on our rainy day offer. 


send “Rainy Day' information 
send list of new movie releases 


SWANK Motion Pictures, Inc. 

Ray Swank, President 
621 North Skinker, St. Louis 30, Missouri 


June, 1963 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Rf.cbf.mion. 
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How To Ploy Better Boseboll, C. Paul Jackson. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 201 Park Ave. S., New 
York 3. Pp. 151. $3.50. 

Hunting for Boys, Tom McNally. Follett Publ., 
1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Pp. 96. 

$1.50. 

1963 Officiol Boseboll Annuol. National Baseball 
Congress, W'ichita, Kansas. Pp. 232. Paper, 
$1.50. 

Otficiol Boseboll Guide for 1963, C. C. Johnson 
Spink with Paul A. Rickart and Clifford Kach- 
line. C. C. Spink & Son, 2018 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 448. Paper, $1.50. 



SCOREBOARDS 


for all sports by All-American 

Schools, parks, major and minor 
f league stadiums, coast-to-eoast score 
accurately and dependably with 
A LI,-A M ERIC AN scoreboards. 
Models for all indoor and outdoor 
sports available. Custom designs on 
request. For F IL E E I L L U S- 
TRATEI) CATALOG and prices at i 
no obligation contact: 

All-American Service Desk 

1 C I general indicator 
I corporation 

271 MADISON AVENUE • NEW YORK 16 


rhr playground 

osMUSIC TEACHER 

by CARABO-CONE 

Available from 

RECREATION 
WOK CENTER 
S West 8th Sired 
Ntw fork 11 
*1 $5. 

Endorsed by Univ. psychologists. 
Develops child’s reoding & rhythmic co¬ 
ordination. Published by Harper & Row. 
Lectures, consultations available. For In¬ 
troductory material plus Keyboard Read¬ 
ing Chart send $1 to Cone, Bax 356, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 



Official Boseboll Rules (1963 ed.). Sporting News, 
201 8 Washington Ave., St. Louis 66, Mo. Pp. 88. 
Paper, $.50. 

One tor the Book for 1963, Leonard Gettelson, 
Editor. C. C. Spink & Son, 2018 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 66. Pp. 366. Paper, $2.00. 
Self-Detense Complete, Pat Butler. Emerson Books, 
251 W. 19th St., New York 11. Pp. 110. $3.95. 
Selt-Mostery through Selt-Taught Yoga, Harold 
and Charles Werner. Greenwich Book Publ., 489 
5th Ave., New York 17. Pp. 132. $3.00. 

Skiing tor Beginners (Natur Teknik Method), 
Walter Foeger. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., 
New York 10. Pp. 1 1 1. $3.50. 

Soccer Ploys Illustrated, compiled by Bill Graham. 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 8. $.15. 

Soccer Toctics, Bernard Joy. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 
634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 127. $4.50. 
Speed-A-Way (rev. ed.), Marjorie S. Larsen. 
Burgess Publ., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. Pp. 58. Paper, $1.25. 

Tackle Tenpin Bowling This Way, Frank Bryan. 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 128. $3.75. 

Young Pony Rider's Companion, Genevieve Mur¬ 
phy. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Pp. 124. $4.25. 



GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 

WITH 

NATIONAL'S DANDY 

“SING ALONG SONG SLIDES”!! 

Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
last with a lusty group sing! Send lor National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form lor as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know . we’ll save 
you real dough! Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Wards in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Wards in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted .... $3.00 the issue In which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, Now York. 


LEADERSHIP 

TRAINING 

New England Recreation 
Leaders I,ah. Labor Day 
weekend leadership work¬ 
shop for volunteers, profes¬ 
sionals. \rdis Stevens, 
Chester, Vermont. 

HELP WANTED 

Recreational Director 
for Resort. Opportunity to 
prove your ability. Should 
be aide lo direct square 


dancing, group singing, and 
conduct nature hikes. Abil¬ 
ity to play guilar or accor¬ 
dion would be helpful. Sea¬ 
son June lo September 10. 
Apply at Diamond Lake 
Resort, Diamond Lake, 
Oregon. 

Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 


equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor tn recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy, which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Slarting salary $463.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
benefits. Write Stale Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


Teaching Springbucird Diving, Anne Rass Fair¬ 
banks. Prontice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs N.J. 
Pp. 208. $(00. 

Teach Yourself Judo, Eric Dominy. Emerson Books. 

231 W. 19 St., Now York. Pp. 200. 92.95. 
Wheels ot Fortune: Four Racing Stories, William 
Campbell Gault. E. P. Dutton, 201 Park Ave. S., 
New York 3. Pp. 157. $2.95. 

Young Sportsman's Guide re Boseboll, The, Clary 
Anderson. Thos. Nelson, 18 F. 41 St., New York 
17. Pp, 94. $2.50. 

Young Sportsmon's Guide to Bowling, The, Dick 
Weber and Gordon White. Thos. Nelson 18 E. 
41 St., Now York 17. Pp. 96. $2.50 


UNITED STATES: TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Anchorage, Leone Hallenberg Anchorage Press, 
Box 54, Anchorage, Ky. Pp. 223. $4.00. 

Arizona. Lane Book Co., Menlo Park, Calif. Pp 
101. Paper, $1.75. 

Book ot Boston, The, Marjorie Drake Ross. Hast¬ 
ings House, 151 F. 50th St., New York 22. Pp. 
176. $4.50. 

Bottom ot the Harbor, The, Joseph Mitchell. Lit¬ 
tle, Brown, 64 Beacon St., Boston 6. Pp. 243 
$3.95. 

Future ot Alasko, George W. Rogers. Resources 
for tho Future, 1775 Massachusetts Ave N.W., 
Washington 6. Pp. 3)1. $6.50. 

Introduction to the United Stotes ot America, An, 
Young Adult Council, 345 E. 46th St., New York 
U Pp. "’6. fro. 

Natalia l Alaska 1 , Anne Miller Downes. J. B. Lip- 
pincott E Washington Sq., Philadelphia Pp 
285. $3.95. 

Nevada, Bernadine Bailey. Albert Whitman, 560 
W. Lake St., Chicago 6. Unpaged. $1.25.® 

New York, Moyer Berger Random House, 457 
Madison Ave. New York 22. pp. 322. $4.95. 

Oregon Signatures 'poetryI. Orcaon State Col¬ 
lege, Corvallis. Pp '15. S2.50. 

Pioneering on the Plains, Edith McCall Children: 
Press, Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chitaqo 7. 
Pp 127. $2.50* 

Seattle Cityscope, Victor Steinhrueck. Univ. ot 
Washington Press, Seattle 5. Pp. 192. Paper, 
$3.95. 

This Is New York, M. Sasek. Macmillan, 60 4th 
Ave., New Ynrk II. Pp. 60. $3.0O.'- 

This Is Son Francisco, M. Sasek. Macmillan Ca., 
60 5th Ave., New York 2. Pp. 60. $3.00.* 

Tour ot Old Sturbridge Village, A, Samuel Cham¬ 
berlain, Hastings House, 151 E. 30th St., New 
York 22. Pp. 72. Paper, $1.00. 

Vermont, Bernadine Bailey. Albert Whitman, 560 
W. Lake St., Chicago 6. Un(>aaed. $1.25.* 


*For younger readers. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, May 1963 
Special Issue: Metolcroft, 

Design Tokes the Air (kites), Mamie Rogers. 
Creation tor Recreation (playground fantasy), 
Gerald F. Brammer. 

BETTER CAMPING, May-June 1963 

Tents for the Ground Up, Marv Lindberg. 
Alaska's "Greot Circle Route," Bob and Wilma 
Knox. 

Comp the St. Lawrence Seowoy, Enid Swerd- 
feger Mallory. 

CAMPING ILLUSTRATED, April 1963 

So You Want To Be o Ronger, W. K. Merrill, 
Pock Trip Fishing, Russell Tinsley. 

Take Your Camera Comping, Bob and Wilma 
Knax. 

CATHOLIC CHARITIES REVIEW, April 1963 
Resident Comping for the Mentally Retarded 
within a Normal Camp Community, Edward 
T. Reilly. 

PARENTS', May 1963 

Get Fit tor o Trip in the Woods, Beverly J. 
Plummer. 

Plon for o Hozord-Proaf Playground, Meredith 

Mayer. 

How to Cope with Stage Fright, Sidney Blau, 
Ph.D. 

Teens Work for Love . . . Not Money, Albert O. 
Maisel. 

PTA Mogazine, April 1963 

Young Moderns' Marriage Dreoms, Evelyn Millis 
Duvall. 

Teen-Agers and Alcohol, Ralph W. Daniel. 

The "Organization" Child, Dale and Elizabeth 
Harris. 

SAFETY EDUCATION, May 1963 

Eight Art Projects tor Safety, Joyce de Cicco. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, April 15, 1963 

Cool Skiing in Sun-Baked Alasko, Roy Terrell. 
The Human Fish Acquires o Brighter, Tougher 
Skin (scuba). Coles Phinizy. 

-, April 29, 1963 

Not So Gently Down the Streom (canoe float), 
Alice Higgins. 

WOMAN'S DAY, May 1963 

Restorations (historical areas), Michael Frome. 
Golden Opportunities for the Golden Years, 
Hilda Cole Espy. 
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Recreation 





<j£)o *lJou ^J^now? 


★ School Activities Magazine is the only national magazine deal¬ 
ing with extracurricular activities in schools in America. 

★ Harry C. McKown is editor. He is the nation’s foremost au¬ 
thority on all school activities. 

★ School Activities is published monthly from September to May. 
$4.50 for one year. 

Uu V J TUJJl! SMcriL DoJa,! 

1041 New Hampshire Street, Lawrence, Kansas 























LOUISVILLE, 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 









First, the steel 
pipe is cleaned 
of all rust and 
dirt. Then the 
pipe is etched 
with a phos¬ 
phate coating 
for better paint 
adhesion. 


2 . 


Next, a coat of 
red and white 
epoxy paint are 
applied to pro¬ 
duce Miracle’s 
famous candy 
stripe design. 


3 . 


Finally, a clear 
6 oz. covering 
of fiber glass, 
impregnated 
with special 
resins, is wrap¬ 
ped around the 
pipe to seal in 
and protect the 
attractive color 
finish. 




-* 



VIAIL THIS COUPON NOWI 


MIRACLE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
GRINNELL 18, IOWA 

Please send at once: 

□ Additional information and price list on the complete line of 
Miracle playground equipment. 

□ Color brochure and price on the new Miracle Junior Obstacle 
Course. 

□ Please have a Miracle representative call on me. 


MIRACLE FLYING PONY SWING (Model 60 AP) 

Rugged, colorful fiber glass ponies appeal to all the young 
cowpokes. Loads more fun and lots more safer than a regular 
swing. Miracle's exclusive “Perma Lok" process seals in candy 
stripe colors on frame. 




\. 


'if 


MIRACLE JACK AND JILL 
(Model JJ-1) 

The ideal “centerpiece” for any 
playground. Two climbers, stairway, 
stainless steel slide and "lookout 
tower”-all in one! Imaginative 
design suggests unlimited play 
possibilities. Fiber glass roof adds 
finishing touch. 


MIRACLE TRAIL BLAZER SLIDE 
(Model TB-10) 

Attractive, all-weather fibei 
glass slide with 16 gauge stain 
less steel bedway. Wide stair 
way with no-slip treads. Roomy 
pre-slide platform. Tunnel adds 
more appeal and prevents 
stand-up sliding. 


ONLY MIRACLE "SEALS IN' 
CANDY STRIPE COLORS 

with the exclusive 

PERMA-LOK PROCESS 


TWO NEW MIRACLE CREATIONS 


MIRACLE DOME WHIRL (Model 304) 

Colorful creation of all-weather fiber glass 
easily propelled on center column of steel. 
16 individual “booths” prevent overloading. 
Safe to step on or off while the Miracle 
Dome Whirl is in motion. 


MIRACLE FLYING SAUCER (Model 305 

Junior astronauts really go for this fasci 
ing new whirl. Two fiber glass domes f 
the saucer with structural steel for brai 
and support. Maintenance-free fiber g 
always rooks like new.- 


MIRACLE EQUIPMENT COMPAN 


CITY 


STATF 








Hen r> 









/Vew 



l\/lonk&y Sw/ngrs 


More fun than a barrel of monkeys! 
They’ll make an immediate hit 
in your play area. Good for body 
coordination and muscle 
development, too. 

• RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 

• LOW MAINTENANCE 

• LOW PRICE 

• DEPENDABLE SERVICE 

• SAFETY ENGINEERED 



Write today for colorful PORTER I 963 


C o f o I o y 



PORTER ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(DIVISION WACO-PORTER CORPORATION) 


? 5 5 5 


R V I N G PARK ROAD 


• SCHILLER PARK, 


L L I N O I S 



outstanding advance in gym equipment 


READY-NET 

by BALL-BOY 



Just 60 seconds -- From an empty floor, to perfect nets - ready for play. 


• Lightweight, portable, Free-standing net post unit 

Ohsoletes all gym standards 

• Consists of two telescoping posts on a 30' base 

• Entire unit may he picked up and carried about (65 lbs. total) 

Nets can always be strung and ready if desired. 

Place anywhere on the floor — for immediate use. 

• Nets are always perfectly tensioned — straight and tight. 

• No bolting to the floor — no tie-hack cables. 

• No sagging nets, no toppling posts, no scratched floors (rubber padded) 

• Ideal for playgrounds, parking lots — Weatherproof, leave it outdoors. 

• Collapses for compact storage — or. fold legs and lean against wall. 

• Adjustable—10' to 30' long. 3' to 8 high (available extra, 40' for tennis) 



TENNIS 





Jam-action 
Net Tensioner 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Rugged, lightweight, galvanized 
and aluminum slip-fit tubing, frame 
and fittings. Exclusive, instant- 
action, jomb clip feature assures 
effective net tension. Net post legs 
hinge and fald ta center far cam- 
pact storage. Simple ta assemble. 
No foals required. 



For FAST action -- 
dip this coupon 


r 


BALL-BOY CO. , INC- 26 Milburn, Branxville, N. Y. 

(Designer, Manufacturer, sole Purchasing Source) 

Name --- -- 

School --- 

Street _ City - State 


September, 1963 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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NATIONAL 
RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


A Service Organization Supported by 
Voluntary Contributions 


JOSEPH PRENDERGAST • Executive Director 


OFFICERS_ 

James H. Evans 

Susan M. Lee . 

Luther Gulick. 

Endicott P. Davison 
Adrian M. Massie . . 
Joseph Prendergast 


Chairman of the Board 

.Vice President 

.Vice President 

.Vice President 

...Treasurer 

... Secretary 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

F. W. H. Adams. 

Alexander Aldrich.. 

F. Gregg Bemis. 

Edward L. Bernays . 

Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss .. 

Mrs. Rollln Brown. 

Edwin S. Burdell . 

Howard H. Callaway. 

Mrs. Richard M. Colgate 
Robert W. Crawford .... 
Endicott P. Davison ...... 

Mrs. Fagan Dickson . 

Alan L. Emlen. 

James H. Evans. 

Mrs. Howard A. Frame . 
Mrs. Audra E. Francis .... 
Mrs. George T. Francis, Jr. 
S. Dale Furst, Jr. 

Mrs. Paul C. Gallagher 

Luther Gulick. 

George Hjelte . 

James S. Hudnall .... 
Roscoe C. Ingalls, Jr. . . . . 


.New York, N. Y. 

.Albany, N. Y. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. . . . Cambridge. Mass. 

_Washington, D. C. 

... Los Angeles, Calif. 
. . . Winter Park, Fla. 
.. Pine Mountain, Ga. 

. Oldwick, N. J. 

.... Philadelphia, Pa. 
.. New Canaan, Conn. 

. Austin, Texas 

.Philadelphia, Pa. 

... Bronxville, N. Y. 
Los Altos Hills, Calif. 

.Saginaw, Mich. 

.. Haverford, Pa. 

., . . Williamsport, Pa. 
........ Omaha, Nebr. 

.New York, N. Y. 

.. Los Angeles, Calif. 

.Tyler, Tex. 

... Bronxville, N. Y. 


Arthur II. Jones. 

Augustus B. Klnzel 

Thomas W. Lantz. 

Susan M. Lee. 

Carl M. Loeb, Jr. 

Mrs. P. P. Manion, Jr. 

Fredrlc R. Mann. 

Henry W. Meers. 

William C. Menninger . 

Paul Moore, Jr. . 

Welles V. Moot. 

Bernard L. Orell. 

Joseph Prendergast ... 
Mrs. Richard E. RIegel 
Sanger P. Robinson 

Fred R. Sammls. 

Arthur B. Shepley, Jr. 
William S. Simpson . . 

Gus Tyler. 

Frederick M. Warburg 

G. Harold Welch. 

Albert C. Whitaker, Jr. 


.. Charlotte, N. C. 
. New York, N. Y. 
.. Tacoma, Wash. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 

.Tulsa, Okla. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

.Chicago, Ill. 

... Topeka, Kans. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
.... Buffalo, N. Y. 
.. Tacoma, Wash. 
New York, N. Y. 
Montchanin, Del. 

.Chicago, Ill. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. St. Louis, Mo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
. Wheeling, W. Va. 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF _ 

Executive Director’s Office 
Frank J. Breen Charles E. Hartsoe 

Field Department 
Arthur E. Todd 
Research Department 
Robert M. Jamieson 

Correspondence and Consultation Service 
and International Recreation Service 
George A. Nesbitt 
Personnel Service 

Willard C. Sutherland Mary Gubernat 


Program Service 

Virginia Musselman Siebolt H. Frieswyk 
Recreation Magazine 

Dorothy Donaldson Elvira Delany 

Special Publications 

Muriei E. McGann Frank J. Rowe 

Work With Volunteers 
Harold Wilcox Elizabeth Shine 

Areas and Facilities Planning and Surveys 
G. Leslie Lynch 


Katherine F. Barker Memorial Secretary for 
Women and Girls 
Patricia M. Schmidt 

Recreation Leadership Training Courses 
Ruth Ehiers Anne Livingston 

Grace Walker 

Consulting Service on Recreation for the Ill 
and Handicapped 
Morton Thompson 
Public Information and Education 
Anne L. New Sylvia Ashton 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


New England District 
Waldo R. Hainsworth Northbridge, Mass. 

Richard A. Tapply.Bristol, N. H. 

Middle Atlantic District 

Richard S. Westgate.Temple, Pa. 

Great Lakes District 

Robert L. Homey.Madison, Wls. 

David M. Langkammer.Toledo, Ohio 


Southern District 

Temple R. Jarrell ... Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Midwest District 

Verna Rensvold . Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest District 

Robert E. Shipp.. Dallas, Tex. 

Pacific Northwest District 

Charles H. Odegaard.Seattle, Wash. 

Pacific Southwest District 
Charles J. Reitz.Los Angeles, Calif. 


SERVICE AFFILIATES__ 

A, service affiliation with the National Recreation Association is 
open to all nonprofit private and public organizations whose function 
is wholly or primarily provision of recreation services, and which 
include recreation as an important part of their total program, and 
whose cooperation in the Association’s work would, in the opinion of 
the Association's Board of Directors, further the ends of the national 
recreation movement. 

CONTRIBUTORS_ 

The continuation of the work of Ihe National Recreation Association 
from year to year is made possible by the splendid cooperation and 
support of several hundred volunteer sponsors, community chests 


SERVICE ASSOCIATES _ 

Service association with the National Recreation Association ia open 
to ail individuals who are actively engaged on a full-time or part- 
time employed basis, or as volunteers, in a nonprofit private or pub¬ 
lic recreation organization, and whose cooperation m the work of 
the Association would, in the opinion of the Association’s Board of 
Directors, further the national recreation movement. Student Asso¬ 
ciation is a special category for those enrolied fuil-time in colleges 
and universities, taking recreation courses. 


and united funds, foundations, corporations, and individual con¬ 
tributors throughout the country, to help provide healthy, happy 
creative living for Americans of ail ages. 


The National Recreation Association is a nationwide, nonprofit, 
nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic organization, established in 1906 
and supported by voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the 
service of all recreation executives, leaders and agencies, public and 
private, to the end that every child in America shall have a place to 
play in safety and that every person in America, young and old, 


shall have an opportunity for the best and most satisfying use of his 
expanding leisure time. 

For further information regarding the Association and ite specialized 
services, please write to the Executive Director, National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York . 
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Brinktun 

World Famous for STABILITY and STAMINA! 


1st CHOICE 

OF PROFESSIONALS 

BEARS THE ENDORSEMENT 
OF THE U.S.T.T.A. 



C-26H Champion- 

Unequalled in value at any price. 
Sturdily built for those who wont 
the best for consistent home or 
institutional use. Folds to two 
4'/s' x 5' sections. 


R-11H "Fold-N-Roll”- 

Professionol quality, folds 
quickly, eosily to 17" width 
at base, rolls on 3" ball beoring 
costers. Ideol for use where space is 
o premium, useoge is heavy. 


Brinktun table tennis tables 


SEE THESE QUALITY 
TABLES AT: 

BOOTHS 85-86-89-90 

Nationpl Recreation 
Congress 

Chase Park Plaza Hotel 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 29 through Oct. 4 
or at our 

DISPLAY ROOMS 


Built to meet the demands of tournament use, Brinktun Tables respond per¬ 
fectly to professional play . . . last longer even under rugged home and 
institutional use. 


Brinktun—the leader in new designs, new features—offers a complete 
line of Table Tennis Tables, Pool and Utility Tables. Available in leading 
department and sporting goods stores everywhere! 


Write for 1964 Institutional Catalog 


Brinktun, Inc 


710 NORTH 4TH STREET 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


DISPLAY ROOMS: New York Showrooms. 200 Fifth Avenue 

Chicago Showrooms. 826C Merchandise Mart. 

Los Angeles Showroom . 719 W. Olympic Blvd. 


September. 1963 


When writing lo our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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The forty-seven-foot equestrian 
statue of St. Louis IX of France, 
St. Louis the Crusader by Charles 
H. Niehaus, has long been a trade¬ 
mark of St. Louis, host city for the 
45th National Recreation Congress 
(see also Pages 307-312). The sta¬ 
tue stands in front of the Art Mu¬ 
seum in Forest Park. The city of 
St. Louis was founded as a fui- 
trading post by Pierre Laclede and 
named for Louis IX. The original 
site of the city is now being re¬ 
stored by the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial Project ad¬ 
ministered by the National Park 
Service. 

Next Month 

During October we celebrate United 
Nations Week (October 20-26) and 
two articles will deal With interna¬ 
tional aspects of recreation, one 
with Peace Corps recreation proj¬ 
ects in Africa and South America, 
the other with recreation for U.S. 
Air Force families in Italy. ‘‘Drama 
in Sail Quentin” will tell the story 
of a theater workshop rehabilita¬ 
tion program operating within the 
confines of a prison, while “Folda- 
way Theater” explains how to 
achieve stunning scenery effects 
through the use of ordinary screens. 
From Rocky Mount, North Caro¬ 
lina. comes the story of how a town 
converted an abandoned water 
tower into a community art center. 

Photo Credits 

Page 305, Pach Bros., New York; 
329. Francis Schneidegger, Kirk¬ 
wood, Missouri; 320, (top left) 
Woodworth Commercial Photos, 
Sioux City, Iowa; 335 (Dickson) 
Christianson Leherman, Austin, 
Texas, (Furst) Somerville Photo¬ 
graphs, Williamsport, Pennsyl¬ 
vania; 341, (center right) Burnie 
Batchelor, Raleigh,North Carolina! 
342, (Westgate) C. K. Whitner 
Company, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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LETTERS 


Blueprint for Success 

Sirs: 

The article “What Makes a Good 
Community Survey” (April and May) 
is the finest 1 have read on this subject! 
The techniques, methods, and proced¬ 
ures outlined in the article are virtually 
a blueprint of the successful Maricopa 
County Parks and Recreation Survey 
completed in 1958. The National Rec¬ 
reation Association served as consultant 
to our Community Council which ad¬ 
ministered the project. The establish¬ 
ment of our regional park system of 
eighty-nine thousand acres is the direct 
result of just one of the survey’s many 
recommendations. [Sec “ Quick Action 
Pays Off,” Recreation, June 1962.] 
Recreation and Mr. Krughoff are to 
be complimented for such a timely 
article! 

Kenneth J. Smitiiee, Director, 
Parks and Recreation Department, 
Maricopa County, Arizona. 

May we have permission to make re¬ 
productions of M. F. krughoff’s “What 
Makes a Good Community Survey”? 
We intend to ask people who request 
assistance in making a community sur¬ 
vey to study the article before proceed¬ 
ing any further. If they decide to pro¬ 
ceed with a study, we feel they will have 
an excellent basis to work from. Mr. 
Krughoff has put together a thorough 
resume of current survey philosophy 
and procedure. Survey reports which 
“gather dust on the shelves” should 
soon be a thing of the past. 

L. J. Heer, State Recreation Consult¬ 
ant, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Not New 

Sirs: 

“A Physical Fitness Pilot Project” 
[June] stems from World War II days 
and the High School Victory Corps Pro¬ 
gram. The writer used the entire ob¬ 
stacle course described in a scouting 
physical fitness program of three thous¬ 
and youngsters. The program was a 
district scouting campout. It was amaz¬ 
ing how few passed the program. 
■■Stanley Haremski, Dearborn, Mi¬ 
chigan. 

Family Fitness 

Sirs: 

Physical fitness is too often a solitary 
undertaking when it could be a natural 
part of regular family activity. In Cor¬ 
onado, we have a family that lias made 
physical activity an integral part of 
their family life. Captain and Mrs. Ed¬ 
ward Hildreth have concerned them¬ 


selves with the mental and physical 
health of their six children for over 
twenty years and could probably lay out 
a physical-fitness program which could 
fit into the even day life of most of the 
families in the I nited States. 

The captain, a naval dentist, plays 
tennis regularly and has trophies tucked 
away in the garage which he won many 
years ago for his swimming ability. 
Mrs. Hildreth is an excellent golfer and 
can be seen at all sw imming meets and 
golf tournaments in the area. Sheila, 


the oldest of the Hildreth children, who 
has just turned twenty, participated ac¬ 
tively in school events and kept trim 
through vigorous exercises while a song 
leader for Coronado High School. Mary, 
aged eighteen, has many varied inter¬ 
ests. Aside from being in the top ten 
percent of her class while a high school 
student, she actively participated in the 
tennis program, is a fine swimmer, and 
showed amazing energy as a cheer 
leader. 

Linda, now fifteen, is possibly the 
best athlete of the family to date. She 
continues to amaze the city of Coronado 
and the surrounding San Diego area with 
her ability as a swimmer. When not 



Recreators, let Valley Pool Tables 
provide the enduring appeal and 
lastingly dependable performance 
you need for your indoor recreation 
facilities. 

Valley Tables are making valuable 
contributions to many public and 



the name to bank on in 

POOL TABLES 


private recreation programs for 
youth and senior citizens, industry 
and institutions. With popularity 
goes Valley’s top quality in every de¬ 
tail, and rugged, sturdy construction. 
Appeal is enhanced by attraetive, 
modern design, and the price is kind 
to your equipment budget. 


Send for additional information on 
Valley Bumper Pool®' and Valley 6- 
Pocket Pool Tables, and see them at 

BOOTHS 55-56-61-62 
NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 


^alleu® BALES COMPANY 


333 MORTON ST., BAY CITY, MICH. 


{SaUl AfchaU of Valley C*') 

TWInbrook 5-8587, Area Code 517 


September, 1963 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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suggesfs o phi/osophica/ background 
far park and recreation administration 

ELEMENTS OF PARK AND RECREATION ADMINISTRATION 

by Charles E , Doe// 

This textbook covers most of the fundamental principles of park and recreation, 
and correlates recreation with parks and public ground owned and operated by alt 
!e\ets of government. Essentially it is for the student, the beginner, and a quick 
reference to the practitioner who wants only the essence. 

QUOTES FROM AUTHORITIES 

"A text so fundamental and conceptual that no one in this field can ignore it 
or fail to read it."—Alfred B. LaGasse, Executive Director, American Institute of 
Park Executives. 

"The park and recreation leadership of America is indebted to Charles E. Doell 
for taking the time to bring together in this textbook his broad knowledge and 
successful experience in the park and recreation field."—Joseph Prendergast, 
Executive Director, National Recreation Association. 

"We here at Texas Technological College are adopting this book as a text in 
our curriculum.”—E. J. Urbanovsky, Head, Department of Park Administration, 
Horticulture and Entomology, Texas Technological College. 

1963 335 pages cloth $5.50 

PROGRAMS FOR OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


459 pages 


by William H. freeberg and Loren E, Taylor 

cloth $5.75 



Purgess Publishing Company 


426 South Sixth Street 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


competing as a member of the Coro¬ 
nado team, she is practicing with others 
to improve her stroke and kick. In her 
immediate area, she is almost invincible 
and continues to better her own Pacific 
Southwest AAU records almost every 
time she competes. The record she is 
most proud of is the National AAU 400- 
yard freestyle for her age group. Missy 
Hildreth, a thirteen-year-old who seems 
determined to surpass her older sister’s 
records, works out continually in the 
Coronado municipal poo] with the swim 
team and Linda. The workouts last for 
as long as two to three hours and are 
held three times per day during the 
spring and summer months. 

Edward, the only boy of the family, 
is ten, belongs to the local baseball 
league, and already shows signs of be¬ 
coming an expert swimmer. Then there 
is Suzie, a seven-year-old charmer who 
cannot be kept out of the water, even 
during swim meets, and shows every 
sign of following in the footsteps of the 
older Hildreths. Coronado has reason 
to he proud of a family who has shown 
that physical fitness not only works hut 
most certainly enhances everyday living. 

Gordon Hl’nsaker, Director of Rec¬ 
reation, Coronado, California. 


DURABILITY 


PLAYABILITY 


ECONOMY 



Imperial POOL TABLES by Fischer 

give you more of what it takes for successful recreation programs! 


Example... the Imperial VIII 6-pocket table is "research-designed'' 
to provide regulation play characteristics in space-saving dimen¬ 
sions-—56" x 100". Examples. .. money-saving installation fea¬ 
tures: precision ground slate top in one piece, pre-covered at the 
factory—no costly joinling and covering; split-cabinet construction 
permits easy access to rooms with tight entry problems. Your own 
staff may install! Examples... all wool billiard doth- -professional 
cushions—lathe-turned IVt" Aramith balls—jointed cue sticks— 
Formica rails—modern cabinet styling with Duran Clad-on finish in 
luxurious mahogany. Example--sensibly moderate pricing. 

For literature and prices, 

Fisclun* sales & mfg. co. 


There are many more reasons why recreators can rely on meticu¬ 
lously crafted Fischer Tables for uninterrupted service with mini¬ 
mum maintenance expense. It will pay you to investigate. 


Imperial also available Vi 
size—50" x 90". 


Fischer Bumper Billiards Table— 
a popular facility for all-age rec 
reafion appeal, 

write to ft. W. Welltel. 



1208 N. Ridge Road, McHenry, Illinois 
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my grandfather makes the best play¬ 
ground equipment in the whole world 
because he loves little people like me! 

he makes slides and swings and see-saws and al! kinds 
of things, they’re real strong and they're very safe, 
if you're going to buy playground things you better 
talk to my grandfather first his name is mr. burke.” 


Extr; Hjivy Buty Marry-Co-Round- ;W 
o.d ;a steel pipe .uppjrt p; ,s 

iinest jsjluct hardwcrt make tMs a life¬ 
time service unit. 


fiatt'd Neivy Duty Swing . tria Iji end 
pypet pint center pipe suMkrtt. 


Kiddie (Met end Nrbhy Horst Sevin« 

setltfiywlled «Nth msswium safety Czn 
hr .lssombleU will) venous swing unit*. 


Unique Spcce Safer Slide Features bright 
weathu-prcof colors sner galvanized iron 
and {stainless steer bedvay. 


Ragiiialien (tffwt Basketball Backstop - 

Surest design in eutdw backups Su; 
pttl pipes Ml tuck 2*4 Ifwn play m», 
B' aart. 


Mab-t floead—Aversifxd rtay ter 25 1« 
85 children, I'epem'in: «n sire of wnL 


Mail Request Tot 

J. E. BURKE COMPANY 


At No Cost Please send me your complete playground 
planning and specification file. 

Name: _ 


P. O. Box 986 De'pt. 12k New ilninswick, New Jersey 

OR 

P, C . feci 5-5 J Cost J2C f> n! 1u Lie. Wisconsin 


Street: 

City:__ 


_State: 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


^ A $300,000 grant has been awarded 
t f the Ford Foundation to the National 
( ouncil on the Aging for a five-year 
f rogram on the employment and retire- 
r ient problems of older workers. The 
j rogram will include field services, con¬ 
i' iltation, conferences, and publications 
11 such areas as automation, training 
k nd retraining of older workers, pen 
s ion and income maintenance, prepara- 
1 ion and criteria for retirement. The 
program will also help “develop atti- 
I udes by which persons may make the 
’ nost of retirement years through satis- 
actions other than those derived from 
vork.” 

’> Two TRAINING CENTERS of the Na- 
ional Park Service have been named in 
ronor of the first and second directors 
af the NPS, Stephen T. Mather and Hor¬ 
ace M. Albright. The Stephen T. Mat¬ 
her Interpretive Training and Research 
Center at Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 
-Maryland, established earlier this year, 
has a program concerned with methods, 
skills, and techniques for NPS person¬ 
nel engaged in the field of interpreta¬ 
tion. The Horace M. Albright Training 
Center at Grand Canyon, Arizona, is 
a basic training center for uniformed 
personnel who normally are assigned 
there during their early careers in the 
service. 

Stephen Mather (1867-19301, a Chi¬ 
cago industrial leader, became the first 
director of the NPS in 1917 and served 
until 1929. Considered the “Father of 
the National Park Service,” Mr. Mather 
spent freely of his personal funds and 
time several years before 1917 in the 
interest of establishing the NPS. Hor¬ 
ace M. Albright, horn in 1890, worked 
with Mr. Mather to help establish the 
NPS, was the first assistant director un¬ 
der Mr. Mather, and was superinten¬ 
dent of Yellowstone National Park be¬ 
fore becoming the second NPS director 
from 1929 until 1933. Still active in 
conservation work, Mr. Mather was re¬ 
cently named to the eleven-member ad¬ 
visory committee of Theodore Roose¬ 
velt Birthplace and Sagamore Hill Na¬ 
tional Historic Sites. He is a resident 
of New Rochelle, New York. 

► No FURTHER action has been taken on 
a number of recreation and conserva¬ 
tion bills pending before Congress. The 
status of such bills as the Youth Conser¬ 
vation Corps (H.R. 3688, S. 1), Na¬ 
tional Wilderness System (H.R. 930. S. 
4), Land and Water Conservation 
(H.R. 3846, S. 859), and National 
Service Corps (H.R. 5625, S. 1321) re¬ 
mains the same as reported in the Con- 

September, 1963 


Challenge of Abundance 

Robert Theobald, noted economic 
consultant, will join the panel of ex¬ 
perts for the day-in-depth discussion 
on “Leisure—Its Meaning and Im¬ 
plications” at the 45th National Rec¬ 
reation Congress in St. Louis, Sep¬ 
tember 30. Mr. Theobald has recent¬ 
ly been working as a consultant for 
such organizations as the Economist 
Intelligence Unit, General Electric, 
the American Management Associa¬ 
tion, and the United Nations. He 
is the author of The Rich and the 
Poor, The Challenge of Abundance. 
and the recent Free Men and Free 
Markets. For other speakers and 
news of the 45th Congress, see Pages 
310-312. 


gressional Scorecard in the June issue 
of Rfcreation. 

► One of the most important pieces 
of conservation legislation of the 1%0’s, 
the organic act for the Bureau of Out¬ 
door Recreation (Public Law 88-29), 
was signed recently by President Ken¬ 
nedy. It provides operating authority 
and recognition by Congress of the 
BOR which has been functioning under 
Executive Order for more than a year. 

The new' law also authorizes the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior to: 

• Prepare and maintain a continuing 
inventory of the outdoor recreation 
needs and resources of the United 
States. 

• Prepare a system for classification of 
outdoor recreation resources. 

• Formulate and maintain a nation¬ 
wide outdoor recreation plan. 

• Provide technical assistance and co¬ 
operate with the states, their political 
subdivisions, and private interests. 

• Encourage interstate and regional 
cooperation in planning,' acquisition, 
and development of outdoor recreation. 

• Sponsor, engage in, and assist re¬ 
search and education programs. 

• Encourage interdepartmental coop¬ 
eration and promote coordination of 
federal plans and activities generally 
relating to outdoor recreation. 

• Accept and use donations for outdoor 
recreation purposes. 


RECREATION subscribers 
will receive A Guide to Books on 
Recreation, annual supplement 
of the September issue, as a sep¬ 
arate mailing to comply with 
Post Office regulations. 


► Formation of a development fund to 
preserve what former President Her¬ 
bert Hoover calls “our nation’s most 
precious natural resource—our youth” 
was announced recently by the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. Principal purpose of 
the fund, to be known as “The Herbert 
Hoover Development Fund,” is the es¬ 
tablishment of a thousand Boys’ Clubs 
serving more than six hundred thou¬ 
sand boys in four hundred cities 
throughout the country. Mr. Hoover 
has actively served as board chairman 
of the Boys’ Clubs of America for 
twenty-six years. 

► The American public is willing to 
pay for recreational use of farm and 
industry woodlands but not so willing 
to pay for it on government lands, ac¬ 
cording to the findings of a new nation¬ 
wide public opinion survey made for 
the forest industry by Opinion Re¬ 
search of Princeton, New Jersey. The 
survey also showed: 

• Only one of four persons knows tim- 
herlands owned by the forest products 
industry are open to the public for rec¬ 
reation. 

• Only four percent of the people ever 
heard of, or read anything about, the 
Wilderness Bill (H.R. 930. S. 4) now 
pending before Congress. 

• Fifty-six percent of the people do 
not know that the forests of the country 
are growing wood faster than it is be¬ 
ing used and lost to fire, insects, and 
disease. 

• The term “multiple use” in relation 
to management of timberlands for sev¬ 
eral benefits is known to only a small 
proportion of the jieople and under¬ 
stood by still few er. 

• Only three out of five people are 
aw-are that federal, state, and local gov¬ 
ernments own any forest land at all al¬ 
though these various levels of govern¬ 
ment own thirty-three percent (T76.- 
000.000 acres) of all commercial for¬ 
est land in the country. 

• The public is considerably more in¬ 
clined to think of forest land in terms 
of the economic benefits it affords— 
jobs, payrolls, products—than in terms 
of social values—such as recreation and 
scenery. 

► More than $5,000,000 will be avail¬ 
able for the construction of boating fa¬ 
cilities as a result of marine fuel tax leg¬ 
islation enacted in nine states this year. 
The states are Alabama, California, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Maine. Mon¬ 
tana, New Mexico, and Ohio. On the 
federal level, the House Ways and 
Means Committee has approved the pro¬ 
vision in the proposed Land and Water 
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Conservation fund Bill (H.R. 3836, S. 
859 ) that transfers to the fund the fed¬ 
eral marine fuel taxes currently going 
to the Highway Trust Fund. 

^ California ns will have another op¬ 
portunity, in November 1964, to decide 
whether their state park system needs 
enlargement and improvement. Gover¬ 
nor Edmund G. (Pat) Brown recently 
signed a bill placing a $150,000,000 
bond issue for beaches and parks on 
next year’s ballot. The measure is sim¬ 
ilar to one defeated by the voters last 
year. In its new form, the bond issue 
would earmark $85,000,000 for acqui¬ 
sition of beach and park land, $40,000,- 
000 for development, $5,000,000 for 
wildlife management lands, and $40,- 
000,000 for grants to cities and coun¬ 
ties to develop local and regional 
beaches and parks. 

y An aggressive street-gang worker 
has been granted a Fulbright-Hayes 
grant and will leave in September to 
carry out a year’s program of academic 
study on delinquency prevention and 
rehabilitation programs in the United 
Kingdom. The grant was awarded to 
Frank Ferro, Manhattan Borough di¬ 
rector of the New York City Youth 
Board’s Council of Social and Athletic 
Clubs, on the basis of his effective work 
as an aggressive social worker with 
fighting gangs and upon submission of 
his detailed proposal on delinquency 
prevention and rehabilitation. Mr. Fer¬ 
ro will use the London School of Eco¬ 
nomics as his base of operations and 
will study the coordinated services and 
programs given multi-problem and de¬ 
prived neighborhoods in London. Dur¬ 
ing his stay he will interview and work 
with professionals, youngsters, commu¬ 
nity leaders, and various child-serving 
agencies in Great Britain. 

► One Out of Se\en. The equivalent 
of one out of every seven persons in the 
United States visited a recreation area 
on a Bureau of Reclamation project last 
year, according to statistics just re¬ 
leased by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior showing a new high of 27.000.- 
000 visitor days. This is approximately 
four times the number estimated for 
1951 and an increase of 1,400,000 over 
the 25,600,000 figure for 1961. In 
stressing the need for an accelerated 
recreation program at reclamation res¬ 
ervoirs, Secretary of the Interior Stew¬ 
art L. Udall stated that because of lim¬ 
ited authority for developing recreation 
areas at bureau projects, the potential 
of these assets is far from realized. He 
declared that enactment of the Land and 
Water Conservation Bill (H.R. 3846, S. 
859) now before Congress would lay the 
groundwork for greater recreation use 
of reclamation projects. This fund for 
underwriting more recreation oppor¬ 


tunities would be created from seveial 
sources, including the sale of ear stamps 
to users of federal recreation facilities. 

> A Nationwide Cartoon Competi¬ 
tion is being held by the United States 
Committee for UNICEF, sponsors of 
the annual Trick-or-Treat program for 
the benefit of the United Nations Chil¬ 
dren’s Fund. Anyone sixteen years of 
age or older may enter. All entries must 
be mailed not later than October 31, 
1963. For further information write to 


COMING EVENTS 

National Child Safety Week, Septem¬ 
ber 4-11. Sponsored by American Safety 
League, 6 North Main Street, l’laistow, 
New Hampshire. 

National Dog Week, September 22-28. 
Sponsored by National Dog Week Com¬ 
mittee, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chi¬ 
cago 1. 

Seventh Annital State Institution Ker- 
reation Conference, September 14-17, 
Conservation Training School, Higgins 
Luke, Roscommon, Michigan. For infor¬ 
mation write to Interagency Council for 
Recreation, 130 Mason Ruilding. Lansing 
26, Michigan. 

Forest Land Use Conference. Septem¬ 
ber 6, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany. For infor¬ 
mation write to New York Forest Land 
Use Conference, Room 904, 2 West '45th 
Street, New York 36. 

National Conference oil the Arts in 
education, September 9-12, Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, Ohio. 

43th National Recreation Congress, 
September 29-October 4, Chase-I’ark 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, p'nr further infor¬ 
mation write to Charles K. Ilartsoe, Con¬ 
gress Secretary, 8 West 8th Street, New 
York 11. 

43rd Conference, American Occupa¬ 
tional Therapy Association. October 
1-4, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St, Louis. 
For further information write to Susan 
Barnes, Rehabilitation Center of Greater 
St. Louis, 608 North Spring Avenue, St. 
Louis 8. 

National Employ the Physically Hand¬ 
icapped Week, October 1-7. lly Presi¬ 
dential Proclamation. 

Fire Prevention Week, October 6-12. 
For sample and information about kit of 
materials available write to Public Rela¬ 
tions Department, National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Battcrymarrb Street, Bos¬ 
ton 10. 

United Nations Week, October 20-26, 
Sponsored by tbe American Association 
for the L'nited Nations, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17. 

National Safety Congress, October 28- 
31, Chicago. For information, write to R. 
I,. Forney, Secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11. 

National Children’s Book Week, No¬ 
vember 10-16. Fur information on promo¬ 
tional materials and kits, write to Chil¬ 
dren’s Book Council, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10. 

World Fellowship Week, November 10- 
17. Sponsored by National Board of 
YWCA of the LLS.A.. 600 Lexington Ave¬ 
nue, New York 22. 


the United States Committee for the 
United Nations. 331 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNO W 

► Athletic coaches who smoke in the 
locker room or on the playing field or 
lend their names to the commercial en¬ 
dorsement of cigarettes or alcoholic 
beverages are not providing the proper 
“hero image” for high school athletes, 
according to Josephine Ripley’s column 
in the Christian Science Monitor. 

That is the conviction of some two 
hundred high-school athletic and physi¬ 
cal-education directors of the Confer¬ 
ence on Secondary School Athletic Ad¬ 
ministration meeting recently at the 
National Education Association head¬ 
quarters. 

What concerns those who work close¬ 
ly with teenagers, as do athletic direc¬ 
tors, is the natural inclination of youth 
toward hero worship. “High-school age 
students are at a most impressionable 
stage given to hero worshipping,” as the 
delegates expressed it. 

► An educational program for teen¬ 
agers on cigarettes and lung cancer has 
been stepped up by the American Can¬ 
cer Society with a new nineteen-minute 
color film. Is Smoking Worth It? Its 
object is to stimulate classroom discus¬ 
sion and it is built around a discussion 
by four teenagers. For information, 
write Director of Press Relations, Amer¬ 
ican Cancer Society, Conrad Hilton Ho¬ 
tel, Tfh Street and Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

► Recent Gai.lup Survey of U.S. cul¬ 
tural activities reveals that in a twelve¬ 
month period half of the respondents 
interviewed had gone to a motion pic¬ 
ture; 46 percent had read a book all the 
way through; almost a quarter (24%) 
had gone howling; another quarter 
1 24%) had been to a football game; 
17 percent had gone to a basketball 
game; 17 percent had visited an art mu¬ 
seum or gallery; 17 percent had gone to 
a stage or theater production; 16 per¬ 
cent had played bingo; 13 percent had 
gone to a concert or symphony; 12 
percent had taken an adult education 
course. 

► A nationwide survey of the habits 
and preferences of Americans engaged 
in outdoor recreation was conducted in 
1960-61 by the U.S. Bureau of the Cen¬ 
sus. It was analyzed and reported by 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re¬ 
view Commission staff (special project 
director, Abbott L. Ferris) and is now 
available as ORRRC Study Report 19 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., $2.00). The. re¬ 
port contains a wealth of information. 
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ARTHUR WILLIAMS 



Gentleman 

of 

Leisure 


O NE day in October. 1910, a lanky 
sixteen-year-old boy hung up 
his hat in the office of the Play¬ 
ground Association of America and 
went to work. One day in the summer 
of 1963, after nearly fifty -three years of 
devoted service to the Association, this 
same boy reached for his hat in the 
office of what is now the National Rec¬ 
reation Association and went home—a 
retiree. He carries with him the high 
regard and affection of the Associa¬ 
tion’s board and staff and of many hun¬ 
dreds of friends in and out of the field 
of recreation. Arthur Williams, associ¬ 
ate executive director of the NRA, is, 
of course, the only person in the world 
about whom these words might be writ¬ 
ten, for no other person may claim the 
distinction of having served the Asso¬ 
ciation for so long a time. 

Arthur Williams is endowed with a 
keen and inquiring mind, a natural flair 
for figures and detail, and a remarkably 
fine memory. These gifts, together with 
a built-in quality of grit and the ability 
to express thoughts with the minimum 
of words, have made him invaluable to 
the administration of the Association 
and as a participant in innumerable 
professional and lay meetings involving 
such groups as staff, board, committee, 
workshop, and as an ever-helpful per¬ 
sonal counselor. 

He is a thoughtful writer and at his 
best in bringing together great masses 
of information and material and then 
ferreting out the essences contained 
therein and expressing the significant 
facts in readable style. His periodical 
summary statements in the field of rec¬ 
reation and parks will be missed in such 
publications as the Municipal Year 
Book and the Social Work Year Book 


(now the Social Work Encyclopedia). 
His broad studies of the recreation 
needs of older citizens have made him 
a recognized authority in that field. He 
served as a special resource person and 
as a recorder at the White House Con¬ 
ference on Aging in 1961 and has writ¬ 
ten two outstanding books, Recreation 
jor the Aging (1953) and Recreation in 
the Senior Years (1962). 

r iterally millions of people unwit- 
tingly are indebted to Arthur Wil¬ 
liams. Many of them do not know him, 
as he has not bad direct contact with 
their lives. However, through his wise 
counseling in many groups devoted to 
the different phases of recreation, he 
has helped to guide the recreation move¬ 
ment in such a w T ay as to bring greater 
recreation satisfactions to service men 
and women around the world, to senior 
citizens everywhere, to participants and 
spectators alike in the field of sports and 
athletics, and to that great army of 
youngsters who enjoy and have enjoyed 
for many years the public playgrounds 
of the U.S.A. 

Arthur Williams is a modest, un¬ 
assuming person with qualities of gen¬ 
tleness and kind, thoughtful considera¬ 
tion known best to those who are closely 
associated with him. He has a thor¬ 
oughly justifiable pride in the accom¬ 
plishments of his brilliant son, Dr. Pe¬ 
ter Williams, who is a university pro¬ 
fessor in Canada. His broad circle of 
friends can vicariously enjoy Arthur’s 
retirement with him, remembering that 
at his Long Island, New York, home on 
Great South Ray his favorite items of 
equipment are the Iawnmower and the 
rocking chair and that his very best 
friend is his good wife, Helen. 
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Ever see a kid with a new toy? 


Watch, watch carefully—when your teams 
get new Brunswick Sports equipment. Same 
result. There's an excitement that makes 
playing the game just that much better. The 
Brunswick line means the best. Be it 
MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardware, 


this sports equipment creates excitement 
and enthusiasm. Try it —and see. 


U/uumi/ick 

SPORTS 

MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardware 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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THE 
ANATOMY 


The annual National Recreation Congress is defined as “the only 
national meeting at which professionals, volunteers, and civic lead¬ 
ers concerned with all aspects of recreation get together to discuss 
problems, trends and new techniques directed toward helping all 
Americans make the most of their expanding leisure time.” How¬ 
ever, the spirit behind the Congress goes far beyond this definition. 

THE CONGRESS IS THE CREATION of dedicated people throughout the country 
who believe in the important and human values of recreation and 
who have been willing to direct their time, energies, and resources 
in a national effort to bring to all of us in the recreation movement 
an opportunity for personal and agency growth and for improving 
recreation services throughout the nation. 

THE CONGRESS IS A COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE sponsored by two national recrea¬ 
tion organizations and cooperatively supported by recreation and 
park agencies and associations at the state and local level. It is a 
spirit of unity toward a common goal. 

THE CONGRESS IS A CITY—this year, St. Louis—that extends its hospitality 
CHARLES E. hartsoe to the recreation movement. It is a local arrangements committee 

working diligently. It is the opening of doors and the organization 
of the city's resources to bring you an unforgettable experience. It 
is local pride, enthusiasm, and creativeness at its best. 

THE CONGRESS IS A ROUND-THE-CLOCK FORUM—both formal and informal. It 
is an inspiring speaker, a panel presentation, a workshop, a group 
discussion, a committee meeting. It is a visit to the exhibit area, a 
chat in the lobby, a leisurely walk at dusk with a colleague. It is a 
continuing educational experience. It is knowledge gained and new 
ideas and approaches exchanged. 

THE CONGRESS IS NATIONAL DIRECTION of grass-roots expression. It is a pro¬ 
gram concept and idea developed and shaped in Austin, Texas, in 
St. Louis. Missouri, in Northridge, California, in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, in Logansport, Indiana, in Amherst, Massachusetts, in 
New York City, in Washington, D.C., and in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. It is a local concept transmitted, communicated, and de¬ 
veloped in the planning stage and presented, challenged, defended, 
and refined at the national convention stage. 

THE CONGRESS IS A SHOWPLACE OF RECREATION . . . the newest equipment and 
supplies . . . the latest in recreation and park facilities . . . the out¬ 
standing thinkers and leaders of the movement. 

THE CONGRESS IS A PRECIOUS MOMENT of fellowship between leaders of like 
cause. It is the renewing of old acquaintance, the making of new 
friends. 

THE CONGRESS IS AN INVESTMENT in YOU, your agency, and your community. 
It is a report back to your board or managing authority and your 
staff. It is a reevaluation of self and program. 

THE NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS IS YOU, your participation, your sup¬ 
port. (For this year’s Congress program see Pages 310-312.) # 


OF A 

CONGRESS 


Mk. Har i soe is secretary of the National Recreation Congress. 
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David P. H old Center is a recreator’s dream come true 
Delegates will see it at the 45th National Recreation Congress 


MRS. EDWARD G. BRUNGARD 

G reat things 
are happening 
to municipal rec¬ 
reation in St. Lou¬ 
is. During the past 
ten years. $11.- 
000.000 in bond 
issue funds have 
been devoted to meeting the increasing 
demand for park and recreation facili¬ 
ties in the Gateway City to the West. 
One of St. Louis’ newest additions to 
meet the challenging need for recrea¬ 
tion facilities is the $850,000 David 
P. Wohl Recreation Center. 

This modern community and recrea¬ 
tion center is a beehive of fun-filled 
leisure-time activities. Just about every 
type of recreation 'activity is provided 
in this award-winning center. Over 150 
community groups use its modern gym¬ 
nasium; even the candidates of the 
FBI’s Academy use the center’s facili¬ 
ties as part of their physical fitness pro¬ 
gram. The center plays host to over 
seven thousand persons a week in every 
form of activity from banquets to art 
classes, from swimming instruction to 
cooking and sewing classes. 

A big highlight of the recreation pro¬ 
gram at the center is the in-school learn- 
to-swim program. This program, spon¬ 
sored by the St. Louis Division of Rec¬ 
reation in cooperation with the St. 
Louis Board of Education, provides 
basic learn-to-swim instructions for 
youngsters in neighborhood public 
schools as part of the schools’ formal 
physical-education program. Young¬ 
sters are brought to the pools by the 

Mrs. Br UNGARO is director oj the .V. 
I.ouis Department oj Darks, Recrea¬ 
tion, and Forestry. 
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IN THE SWIM... 


physical-education instructors and the 
center's aquatic staff provide the swim¬ 
ming instructions. 

Let’s take a quick look at this center 
and see why it has been considered ‘‘a 
recreator's dream come true.” The 
Wohl Recreation Center is located on 
a sloping site in Sherman Park. Its 
unique design won the Award of Merit 
of the Architectural Achievement Com¬ 
petition of the St. Louis Chapter of the 
Producers’ Council, Incorporated. 

The exterior of the building features 
structural columns painted a deep char¬ 
coal contrasting with light buff brick 
and orange porcelain-enamel truss 
ends. Panels of blue and yellow por¬ 
celain above and below the steel win¬ 
dows give the structure a gar air. 

The main entrance is reached from 
Kiugshighway Boulevard hv means of 
a wide walk. A beautiful wall of Palos 
Verde stone, a concrete planting box 
incorporating a corner stone, a fifty- 
foot tapered steel flagpole, and a steel 
canopy projecting forty-five feet from 
the building form an interesting group¬ 
ing at the main entrance. The main 
recreation lobby is the core for all ac¬ 
tivities providing access to the center 
director’s office, eoatroom, the multi¬ 
purpose room, gymnasium, men’s and 
women’s dressing and locker rooms, 
and public restrooms. 

r I are central feature of the center 
“ is a swimming pool designed not 
only for outdoor swimming in the sum¬ 
mer, but as an indoor pool for the bal¬ 
ance of the year. The pool, measuring 
forty-two by seventy-five feet, has a 
pale-blue vinyl-plastic lining with white 
line markers of the same material, and 
a capacity of 142,000 gallons. The en¬ 


tire amount of water is recirculated 
through a diatoinaceous earth filtering 
system every eight hours. A terra-cotta 
colored non-slip concrete deck of 4,488 
square feet surrounds the pool. I he 
pool has a structural glazed tile (ten 
feet high) and hardite block wall (above 
tile to ceiling) to the north. The south 
wall isof 12-b\-12-inch clearglassblock. 
The east and west w'alls each have five 
sets of double metal and glass vertical 
lift doors each seventeen feet wide and 
ten feet high, separated by air space 
approximately a foot wide. Twelve feet 
high 12-by-12-inch clear glass block 
panels are over these doors with the re¬ 
maining six feet high space between 
trusses closed with clear sheet glass. 

A cement plaster finish defines the 
trusses for a distance of seven feet from 
the glass at the east and west w r alls at 
which point the plaster drops to the 
bottom of the trusses. A white baked- 
enamel perforated aluminum ceiling 
supported on inverted aluminum ties 
six feet on center with fiberglass blanket 
above for acoustical correction fills the 
sixty-foot space between the plaster 
drops. Incandescent lights are recessed 
into this ceiling with maintenance from 
ahove via catwalks. 

Warm-air registers in the plaster 
drops direct air toward the glass walls 
to keep them free of condensation. This 
air (lasses hetween the double vertical 
lift doors and is returned at the base of 
the steel housings for the counter¬ 
weights between the doors. During the 
summer months, these vertical lift doors 
are opened for maximum ventilation. 
Outdoor terra cotta colored concrete 
decks of a total of 5.233 square feet en¬ 
closed by wire mesh fencing then be- 
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r. louis 

comes available for use on the east ami 
west sides. 

The dressing and locker areas are 
reached through doors and baffled pas¬ 
sageways from the recreation lobby. A 
| total of 202 lockers are provided for 

I men and ] 15 for women. In addition 
to the gang showers and open dressing 
areas, three semi-private shower stalls 
and dressing booths are provided for 
the women. Three electric hair dryers 
are provided for the women as well as 
bathing suit wringers for both men and 
women. Both dressing areas have di¬ 
rect access to the exterior through baf- 
iled and vestibuled passageways. Walls 
are of structural glazed tile with smooth 
plaster or exposed concrete ceilings. 

The pool access is located at the shal¬ 
low end of the pool through baffled pas¬ 
sageways from each dressing area. The 
pool has a minimum depth of three and 
a half feet and a maximum depth of 
ten feet. Two one-meter boards are pro¬ 
vided with four chrome ladders, one 
at each corner. The pool has a curb 
and scum gutter of structural glazed tile 
with depth and distance markings fired 
into the ceramic glaze. 

^rViE gymnasium, 74-bv-llO feet of 
maple flooring, provides regulation 
basketball, volleyball, badminton, and 
other courts. Included also are folding 
bleachers with a seating capacity for 
420 spectators, an electric scoreboard, 
four practice basketball goals, two fly¬ 
ing rings, two climbing ropes, and hori¬ 
zontal ladder. A large storage room 
(T7'-by-35') is located at the north end 
of the gymnasium. 

A 32-by-34-foot craft room is located 
to the north of the gymnasium and is 
reached from the main corridor. Am¬ 



ple storage closets and a sink is pro¬ 
vided in this room. Structural glazed 
tile walls, the 2-by-1-foot aluminum- 
grid ceiling with acoustical hoard in¬ 
serts or recessed fluorescent lights, and 
an asphalt-tile floor provide the decor 
of this room. 

A mezzanine floor, accessible from a 
stairway 7 located in the recreation 
lobby, houses a fan room and a boxing 
and wrestling room. The latter is 36- 
by-40 feet and features a 16-by-16-foot 
boxing ring. Two punching bags are 
also provided. Painted haydite block 
is used for the walls with a ceiling simi¬ 
lar to that in the gymnasium. Floors 
are cement. 

T I Vie large multi-purpose room. 39- 
by-99 feet, can be subdh ided by 
folding soundproof partitions. The 
three smaller rooms are used for sep¬ 
arate activities such as ballet classes. 
Ping-pong, club meetings, luncheons, 
and other similar activities. Individual 
doors provide access to each area. 
Structural glazed-tile walls in the multi¬ 
purpose room contrast with the natural 
wood, dividing partitions, and sliding 
door closets. An accent panel of ran 
doin-colored glazed tile at the south end 
of the room adds a touch of gaiety to 
the. pleasant decor. 

A kitchen is located at the north end 
of the multi-purpose room. A serving 
counter prorides for convenient food 
service on occasions when the room is 
used for banquets. The kitchen has 
limited cooking facilities so food for 
large groups must be provided by cater¬ 
ers. Ample counter space in the kitchen 
permits use for cooking classes and 
demonstrations. 

There are recessed fluorescent trof- 


fers with low-brightness glass lenses in 
the crafts room, multi-purpose room, 
and exercise area. There are recessed 
incandescent fixtures in the entrance 
lobby with accent lights in a large 
trophy case. The gymnasium lights are 
of a type that are not only 7 adequate for 
competitive sports, but also allow this 
area to be used for group work and 
functional training. The gymnasium is 
also provided with a remote-operated 
electric scoreboard. 

The pool is lighted by eighteen 500- 
watt fixtures producing ten-foot candles 
so as to insure adequate lighting of the 
pool surface and surrounding areas. 
The pool is provided with nineteen 750- 
watt underwater lights arranged and 
designed to eliminate hazards to the 
bathers, and yet provide a lighting in 
tensity that under all conditions, will in¬ 
sure complete observation of all parts 
of the pool by lifeguard personnel. The 
outdoor decks are illuminated by re¬ 
flector floodlights located on the ex¬ 
terior wall of the pool and the parking 
area is completely lighted by three 
standards containing two floodlights 
each. 

All swimming pool, locker, and 
shower areas may be completely washed 
and sanitized, thanks to the adequate 
placement of hose outlets and the 
proper sloping of the floors to the floor 
drainage openings. The sanitary drain 
lines, roof drainage, and perimeter 
drain tile are connected to the city 
drainage facilities. A system of cold 
water and recirculated hot w 7 ater has 
been designed and sized to insure an 
adequate supply at all times to all fix¬ 
tures. The water heater is a steam-sup- 
plied storage-type heater, with a stor- 
Continued on Page 343 
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THE 45fit NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 

Chase-Pork Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, September 29-October 4 

SPEAKERS --- 




Charles Brightbill 



Dr. Norman Miller 



Robert Hyland 




Stan Musial 


Speakers for the Congress general sessions 
and the day-in-depth symposium on “Leisure 
—Its Meaning ond Implications ” (Monday 
September 30) include outstanding personali¬ 
ties from a variety of fields: government, 
broadcasting, medicine , and recreation edu¬ 
cation. For the complete program digest see 
Page 312 . 

GOVERNOR JOHN MONTGOMERY DALTON of 

Missouri will address the opening general ses¬ 
sion, Sunday evening, September 29 on "Leisure 
—The Heart of Living." Governor Dalton has 
established himself as an effective leader for 
progress in his state and has sponsored a broad 
program of betterment in education and mental 
health. 

ROBERT HYLAND, vice-president of CBS Radio 
and general manager of KMOX Radio, St. Louis, 
will moderate the day-in-depth symposium on 
leisure. In addition to making KMOX one of the 
nation's top radio stations, Mr. Hyland has been 
active in community and industrial affairs. 

CHARLES K. BRIGHTBILL, head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Recreation and Municipal Park Adminis¬ 
tration at the University of Illinois, will serve 
on the symposium panel. He is the author of 
many books on recreation, his latest heing 
’ Man and Leisure; A Philosophy of Recreation" 
(see Recreation, April 1961). 

DR. PAUL HAUN, director of psychiatric edu¬ 
cation for the New Jersey Department of Insti¬ 
tutions and Agencies, will also serve as a sym¬ 
posium panel member. He is the author of 
numerous articles on mental health, leisure, and 
recreation. 

DR. NORMAN MILLER, recreation coordinator 
at the University of Southern California at Los 
Angeles, will serve as the fourth panel member 
for the symposium. He is co-author of the re¬ 
cently published "The Leisure Age" (see Page 
345). 


STAN MUSIAL, veteran star of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, will preside at the opening of the 
Congress exhibits on September 30. Exhibitors 
are listed below and some of the products to be 
on display are described on Pages 336-338. 


The Congress 

The National Recreation Congress is co-spon¬ 
sored by the National Recreation Association 
and the American Recreation Society and is 
organized by various national and local com¬ 
mittees. Chairman of the 1963 Congress Policy 
Committee is Joseph Prendergast, executive di¬ 
rector of the National Recreation Association. 
Stewart Case, first vice-president of the Ameri¬ 
can Recreation Society, is chairman of the Con¬ 
gress Program Committee. Chairman of the 
Local Arrangements Committee—Program is 
Mrs. Edward G. Brungard, director of the St. 
Louis Department of Parks, Recreation and For¬ 
estry (see also Page 308), with James E. Heath, 
St. Louis commissioner of recreation, as vice- 
chairman. Lamar E. Ottsen is chairman of the 
Local Arrangements Committee—Funds with two 
vice-chairmen: Maxwell J. Jones and Fred Buhr- 
master. The Congress is preceded by the NRA 
National Institute in Recreation Administration 
on September 28-29 and various business meet¬ 
ings and social affairs. 


Joseph Prendergast Stewart Case 




exhibitors and corresponding 

BOOTH NUMBERS 



Booth 

Number Exhibitor 
A Wenger Music Equipment 

B Midwest Pnol & Court 

1 American Locker Co. 

2 National Rifle Association 

3 Daisy Manufacturing Co. 

4-5 The 7-Up Co. 

6 Seamless Rubber Co. 

7-8 Porter Athletic Equipment 

9-10 Ball-Boy, Inc. 

11 Swank Motion Pictures 

12 Sico, Inc. 

13 Athletic Institute 

14 Bowling Proprietors 

of America 

15 Sound Craft Systems 

16 Morgan Sign Machine 

17 Gold Medal Products Co. 

18-22 Game-Time, Inc. 

23 Bolco Athletic Co. 

24 Twyman Films, Inc. 

25 American Athletic Equip¬ 

ment Co. 

26 Mason Candles, Inc. 

28-29 Superior Industries Corp. 

30 Sun Aired Bag Company 

31 Flxible Co. 

32 H. M. Wise, Inc. 

33 American Handicrafts Co. 

34 Tandy Leather Co. 

36 U.S. Tennis Court Co. 

37 Champs Educational Dis¬ 

tributors Co. (CEDCO) 

38 Activity Records, Inc. 

39 Department of the Army 

40 Dick Blick Co. 

42 Horton Handicraft Co. 

43 M. Hohner, Inc. 

45-46 Mexico Forge, Inc. 
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Sooth 

.'lumber Exhibitor 

17 Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 

18 Tru-Bounce, Inc. 

>0 J. C. Larson Co. 

51 American Music 

Conference 

52-53 Jamison Mfg. Co. 

54 Magnus Craft Materials 

si^2} Va,le y Sa,es Co - 

™ j Miracle Equipment Co. 

63-64 Rawlings Sporting Goods 

65 Coca-Cola Co. 

66-67 Dudley Sports Co. 

68-69 J. E. Burke Co. 

70 Allcraft Products Co. 

71-72 American Playground De¬ 

vice Co. 

73-74 Jayfro Athletic Supply 

75 American Junior Bowling 

Congress 

77 Pepsl-Cola Co. 

78 Lily Mills 

79 Institutional Cinema 

Service, Inc. 

80 Marcraft Professional 

81 Hillyard Chemical Co. 

82 Creative Playthings, Inc. 

83-84 American Shuffleboard 



OUTDOOR/INDOOR MUSICAL ACOUSTIC SHELLS 


Belter Sound for Every Performance! 


89-90 ! Brinktun, Inc. 

87 Cosom Corp. 

92 American Art Clay Co. 

93-94 World Wide Games 

95 Wadsworth Publishing Co. 

96 Commerical Lighting 

97 Mitchell Rubber Products 

98 Stardust Pools 

101 Perey Turnstiles 

102 Delmar Harris Co. 

103 Wilson Trophy Co. 


Completely portable Stagecraft musical shells are winning the unanimous, 
enthusiastic approval of audiences, performers, conductors, educators and 
acousticians throughout America. Weatherproof and suitable for vocal 
and instrumental groups of every size and type, Stagecraft shells cost far 
less than you think —less than any other acoustic shells of comparable 
engineering excellence and proven performance! There is a Stagecraft 
Representative near you. Write for complete information! 

LONG OR SHORT TERM LEASE PLANS AVAILABLEl 


104 American Jet Spray 

105 Sportsmaster Corp. 
106-109 Irving Kaye Co. 

110 Colorguard Corp. 

111-112 Program Aids Co. 


ONE GIFT 
WORKS MANY 
WONDERS 

when you give 
the UNITED way 

More than 34,500 voluntary 
agencies provide a year- 
round, balanced program of 
health, welfare and recrea¬ 
tion services helping 25 mil¬ 
lion American families 

Your once-a-year gift to the 
UNITED FUND keeps work¬ 
ing wonders all through 
the year 


(!hanj;e of Address 

If you are planning to move, notify 
us at least thirty days before the date 
of the issue with which it is to take ef¬ 
fect, if possible, in order to receive 
your magazines without interruption. 
Semi both your old and new addresses 
by letter, card or post office form 3575 
to: Subscription Department, Recrea¬ 
tion Magazine, 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


NO CAPITAL OUTLAY 

is required when you 
lease a Stagecraft Shell. 
Ask us for details of plans 
to simplify your budgeting. 



WITH DlAl-0-H*fi/C CONTROL 

The SCOREBRAIN is as easy to 
operate as dialing your own tele¬ 
phone. ONLY ELECTRO-MUCH 
brings you this exciting new score- 
board and control system. And, 
model for model, SCOREBRAINS 
cost far less than others. 

FOOTBALL SCOREBOARDS 

Model 321M - 3’8”xl4’ — $ 595.00 
Model 321 — 7’4”xl4‘ — S1375.00 
Model 324 — 7’4”xl8’ — $1575.00 
Model 330 — 9’4”x24’ — S2600.00 


STAGECR 


/ 2' *ite tv- f 

/ y. c *»k;l 

/ f r ? m Plete / 

T detail, / 

electro-mech corp. 


MODERN 

TURNSTILES 

for Every Purpose 


OYER 35 BASIC MODELS— 
WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE 
DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR 
AMUSEMENT APPLICATIONS 

• RIDES • POOLS 

• RINKS • THEMES 
• ANIMAL EXHIBITS 


VISIT BOOTH 101 
AT N.R.C. SHOW 



AT YOUR SERVICE 
PEREY APPLICATION 


PEREY TURNSTILES 
lot PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N Y 
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THE 45th CONGRESS PROGRAM 

SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION AND THE AMERICAN RECREATION SOCIETY 
(including Business and Social Meetings' 5 ) 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 

NRA National Institute in Recreation Administration 9:00 AM- 9:30 PM 
ARS Hospital Section Executive Committee Meeting 9:00 AM- 5:30 PM 
Administrative Council 9:15 AM-11:30 PM 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 

ARS Administrative Council 9:00 AM-] 

Hospital Section Executive Committee Meeting 9:00 AM- 
International Committee Luncheon 12:30 PM- 

Executive Board Meeting 2:00 PM 

Armed Forces Section Business Meeting 2:00 PM- 

Professional Education Section 

County, State, and Federal Section Dinner 6:00 PM- 

Wives’ Get-Acquainted Coffee Hour 1:00 PM- 

NRA National Institute in Recreation Administration 2:00 PM- 
Discussion Leaders Training Program 2:00 PM- 

ALL-CONGRESS RECEPTION 4:00 PM- 

OPENING GENERAL SESSION 8:00 PM 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1 (Cont’d.) 
Hospital Recreation: Implications of the Basic * 

Concepts Report to the Various Medical Settings 

Federation of National Professional Organizations for 
Recreation Business Meeting 2 

ARS Hospital Section Business Meeting i 

Hospital Section Social Hour < 

Old and New Administrative Council j 

SPECIAL PLANETARIUM PROGRAMS ( 


2:30 PM- 5:00 PM 


2:30 PM- 5:00 PM 

5:15 PM- 6:15 PM 
6:30 PM* 7:30 PM 
7:30 PM- 9:30 PM 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 


NRA Advisory Committee on Recreation Programs 
and Activities Breakfast 

New York University Alumni Breakfast 

University of Maryland Alumni Breakfast 

ARS Recreation Facilities Standards Committee 
Breakfast 

7:30 AM- 9:00 AM 

Wives Coffee Hour 

9:00 AM-10:00 AM 

Official Opening of Exhibits 

9:00 AM .0:00 AM 

DAY-IN-DEPTH PROGRAM: Leisure—Its Meaning 
and Implications 

10:00 AM-12:00 M 

Small Group Olscussions on Leisure 

2:15 PM- 3:15 PM 

Talk Back: Questions from Discussion Groups 
to Symposium Panel 

3:15 PM- 3:45 PM 

Wives’ Tour of Famous St. Louis Residences 
(Lunch and Entertainment) 

10:00 AM- 4:00 PM 

NRA Luncheon 

12:30 PM- 2:00 PM 

ARS Student Reception 

Annual Business Meeting 

Armed Forces Section Social Hour 

4:00 PM- 4:30 PM 
4:30 PM- 6:30 PM 
6:30 PM 

NRA National Advisory Council Dinner 

6:00 PM- 8:00 PM 

University of Illinois Alumni Dinner 

6:30 PM 

Wrestling at the Chase 

6:30 PM 

Forum on AIPE, ARS, and NRA Relationships 

8:30 PM-! 0:00 PM 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1 


Indiana University Alumni Breakfast 

Springfield College Alumni Breakfast 

7:30 AM- 9:00 AM 

A Case Study in Recreation and 

Park Facility Planning 

Community Agency Relationships 

Sports and Athletics 

Communications with International Visitors 

Public Recreation’s Responsibility in Programing 
for Handicapped 

New Gadgets 

Hospital Recreation: Observing and Reporting 
Recruitment: Building for the Future 

9:00 AM-10:30 AM 

Wives’ Coffee Hour, Fashion Show 

9:00 AM-12:00 M 

Case Study of the St. Louis Department of Parks 
Recreation and Forestry 

Local, State, and Federal Recreation Relationships 

A Gerontological Approach to Recreation 
for the Aged: Objective Fitness 

Professional Registration 

Serving Youth Through Bowling Programs 

Program Standards and Evaluating Procedures 
Hospital Recreation: Integration of Recreation 
Services with Music Therapy and Occupational 
Therapy 

11:00 AM-12:30 PM 

ARS Luncheon 

12:45 PM- 2:15 PM 

TOUR OF ST. LOUIS RECREATION AND 

PARK FACILITIES 

2:15 PM- 5:00 PM 

Recreation Research 

2:30 PM- 4:30 PM 

Armed Forces Recreation: A Military Commander 
Looks at Recreation 

2:30 PM- 5:00 PM 

* Business meetings are shown in lightface type; regular Congress ses- 1 
sions and social affairs are in boldface. 1 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2 

American National Red Cross Breakfast 

7:30 AM- 9:00 AM 

Veterans Administration Recreation Personnel 
Breakfast 

Wives’ Coffee Hour and Beauty Demonstration 

9:00 AM-10:30 AM 

Administrative Workshop: 

9:00 AM-12:00 M 

Has Governmental Immunity for Municipalities 

Been Abolished (9:00 AM-10:30 AM) 

A Debate on the Subject: Resolved, the 

Municipality Should Provide Facilities Only and 

Leave Programing to Other Organizations 
(10:30 AM-12:00 M) 

Armed Forces Workshop: Physical Fitness 

Through Recreation 

Board Members Workshop: Challenges Facing Park 
and Recreation Boards 

Educators Workshop: Circa 2000—Twentieth Century 

Challenges for Recreation Education 

Maintenance Workshop 

Workshop on Recreation Supervision 

Workshops on Hospital Recreation: Recreation Needs 

Concerned with Activities in the Various Medical 

Settings 

General Hospital—Psychiatric and Physically 
Handicapped 

9:00 AM 10:30 AM 

Hospitals and Schools for the Emotionally 
Disturbed Child 

9:00 AM 10:30 AM 

Geriatrics: Nursing Home and State and 
Federal Hospitals 

9:00 AM 10:30 AM 

Interhealth Agencies 

10:30 AM !; :00 M 

Mentally Retarded 

10:30 AM-12:00 M 

Recreation Programing for Adults in Religious 

9:00 AM-12:0() M 

Organizations 

Special Session for Students Majoring In Recreation 

9:30 AM-11:30 AM 

BOX LUNCH AND BAND CONCERT 

12:00 M - 2:00 PM 

GENERAL SESSION: Report of Special Joint Board 
Committee of ARS and NRA 

2:30 PM- 4:00 PM 

NRA National Advisory Committees: 

4:30 PM- 6:30 PM 

Recreation Administration 

International Services 

Publishing of Recreation Materials 

Consulting Service on Recreation for 
the III and Handicapped 

Recreation Programs and Activities 

Recreation Research 

Recruitment, Training, and Placement of 
Recreation Personnel 

Southeast District Advisory Committee 

ARS Armed Forces Section Business Meeting 

4:30 PM- 6:30 PM 

ALL-CONGRESS BANQUET AND DANCE 

7:30 PM 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3 

Programing In Natural Science and Nature Museums 9:00 AM-10:30AM 
Ice-Rink Operation and Maintenance: 

The Steinberg Story 
Trends In Public Golf Course 
Development and Operation 
Programs for the Retarded 
Education for Leisure: Western Style 
Federal Aid to State, County, and Municipal 
Recreation Agencies 
Where Action Is Needed In the 
Cultural Recreation Program 
Programing and Operation of Swimming Pools 


Wives' Farewell Coffee Hour 
CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 


Congress Policy Committee Meeting 


9:00 AM-10:30 AM 
11:00 AM*12:30 PM 

12:30 PM- 2:00 PM 
2:00 PM- 4:00 PM 


MINOR CHANGES AND SOME ADDITIONS MAY BE MADF BY ACTUAL STARTING DATE OF CONGRESS. 
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PARK PROVIDES 
A LIVING 
MONUMENT 

Generous citizens show visiitti 
in making gift of parkland 

for a local recreation area 


BEVERLY R. GOLDBERG 

LIVING MONUMENT to the gener¬ 
osity of public-spirited citizens 
and to the foresight of municipal 
government officials is being enjoyed 
daily by hundreds of persons in Abing- 
ton Township, a suburb of Philadelphia. 
Alverthorpe Park, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lessing J. Rosenwald, is being 
developed by the township’s parks and 
recreation department into a mag¬ 
nificent new recreation area. (Dele¬ 
gates to last year’s National Recreation 
Congress in Philadelphia trill remember 
that Mr. and Mrs. Rosenwald received a 
citation from the National Recreation 
Association jor their great contribution 
to the township and recreation.) 

The Rosenwalds contributed fifty- 
four acres from their estate, Alver¬ 
thorpe, to the township for creation of 
the park. More than $300,000 has been 
spent by Abington Township in shaping 
the beautifully wooded tract into what 
recreation experts describe as “one of 
the finest municipal parks in the na¬ 
tion.’’ 

The Elwood Allen Organization was 
retained to plan the park and an Alver¬ 
thorpe Park Advisory Committee was 
formed of knowledgeable citizens. The 
early planning and‘development of the 
park, to meet the outdoor recreation 
needs of the township’s fifty-six thous¬ 
and citizens, have been carried out with 
the continuing help of National Recrea¬ 
tion Association field and headquarters 
services. 


Mrs. Goldberg is a staff writer with the 
J enki n to w n , Pennsylvania, Times 
Chronicle. 


Mr. Rosenwald, retired chairman of 
the board of directors of Sears Roebuck 
and Company, conceived the idea in 
195b, and a phone call to William H. 
Yost, township commissioner in the Al¬ 
verthorpe district, started the hall roll¬ 
ing. Abington’s Board of Commis¬ 
sioners recognized the opportunity this 
offer afforded, and promptly took steps 
to assure its development in effective 
fashion. Township funds were chan¬ 
neled to the park, the position of super¬ 
intendent of parks and recreation was 
created, and filled by James C. Ditlmar. 

lfub of Alverthorpc’s activity is its 
multiple-use area. This contains a 200- 
by-70-foot concrete-surface area lined 
for volleyball, tennis, paddle tennis, 
basketball, badminton, and shuffle- 
board. It can be quickly cleared for 
roller skating, social and square danc¬ 
ing, and other group games. In winter 
it is used for ice-skating. Adjacent are a 
baseball diamond with bleachers, three 
softball diamonds, and four horseshoe 
pitching courts. 

The elementary-school child is at¬ 
tracted by eye-catching, red-and-white 
candy-striped recreation apparatus. He 
can slide down a fireman’s pole, wriggle 
through a space station, or sprint to the 
top of a slanted shield. He can choose 
up sides on a softball diamond or can 
quench his thirst at the refreshment 
concession in the modern park shelter. 

I he preschooler’s imagination can 
run rampart in a specially designed 
children’s play center. This is built 
around a workshop where children are 
permitted to experiment with available 
materials. A miniature tricycle turnpike 




Alverthorpe Park 
Top, former President Dwight l). 
Eisenhower inspects Alverthorpe Park. 
Prom left to right: William H. Yost, 
president, Abington Township Com¬ 
missioners; Leon Clemmer, chairman. 
Alverthorpe Park Advisory Committee. ; 
fames C. Ditlmar, Abington Township 
superintendent of parks and recreation; 
President Eisenhower; and Mrs. Les¬ 
sing J. Rosenwald (Mr. Rosenwald is 
directly behind her), who contributed 
the land for the new recreation area. 
Center, aerial photograph shows the 
diversity of the jmrk’s fifty-four acres. 
Bottom, members of the. National Rec¬ 
reation Association tinned the. park 
during the 44th National Recreation 
Congress held in Philadelphia last fall. 
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with a five-foot-wide concrete surface 
curls in a continuous loop over and un¬ 
der a tunnel —a distinctly scenic route. 

Large group? of people, such as 
church and fraternal organizations, in¬ 
dustrial and commercial personnel, 
service groups, private dubs, can make 
use of a group picnic center. Located 
in a wooded section of tile park, the 
center includes a shelter pavillion with 
table capalcit-. for up to two hundred 
persons. Two master grills are avail¬ 
able for food preparation. Two famih 
picnic areas are in isolated spots 


throughout this sylvan recreation area. 

Alverthorpe has the only municipally 
owned and operated par-three golf 
course in suburban Philadelphia. The 
nine holes, lighted for night play, chal¬ 
lenge both the experienced golfer and 
the beginner. All greens are guarded 
by sand traps—a rarity on most par- 
three courses—and strategically placed 
tee positions require accuracy in hitting 
to the greens. 

The holes on the imaginatively de¬ 
signed course range from the forty-yard 
lourth to a strong finishing hole, the 


120-yard ninth. Since the course meas¬ 
ures only 1.430 yards for eighteen holes, 
a foursome can play a round in about 
an hour and a half. This gives the busy 
housewife or harried executive an op¬ 
portunity to play without it being a 
tiine-consuming experience. The night 
lighting is accomplished by fifty-four 
1.500-watt bulbs mounted on twenty- 
seven standards, each forty feet lngli. 

The public is charged for participat¬ 
ing in only three of Alverthorpe’s activi¬ 
ties. During the day, eighteen holes of 
golf can he played for $1.00, an increase 
to $1.50 is charged for night play. In 
both eases clubs are provided. On week¬ 
ends, holidays, and evenings tennis 
players are charged $.25 an hour. The 
courts are free during weekdays. 

At the grouji picnic shelter, $.25 per 
person is charged for those over twelve 
vears of age. People using the reserved 
shelter receive the use of restrooms, 
electricity, a large grill, and a recrea¬ 
tion area. 

‘‘Tomorrow” for Alvertliorpe Park is 
very much under consideration. The 
Abington Township Board of Commis¬ 
sioners is presently considering ineth 
oils of financing the development of an 
additional seventy-six acres of theAlver- 
thorpe tract which the Bosenwalds have 
indicated they will contribute. Proposed 
for this future development are an aildi 
ttonal nine holes of golf: an outdoor 
theater for concerts and dramatic pro¬ 
ductions; a lake, for canoeing and ice 
skating; an overnight camping area; 
day camj| area; nature trails and a na¬ 
ture museum; coasting and skiing 
areas; and the acquisition of the Rosen- 
waid’s existing home for use as a cul¬ 
tural center. 

‘"The Kosenvvald gift to Abington 
Township was a wonderful thing,” says 
Mr. Bittmar. "The foresight they have 
shown in preserving these acres of open 
space for future generations is highly 
commendable. Pei haps others through¬ 
out the country will he stimulated to 
make similar contributions to their own 
municipalities as a result of the wonder¬ 
ful success of this classic example of 
teamwork between private citizens and 
local government.” 

• See also "Public Gifts" by Joseph 
Curtis, Recreation, February 1963, for 
a discussion of how to “invite” similar 
donations.—Ed. 


Sell security... at a profit! 


COIN-LOK 

Self-Service Lockers 

The coins your patrons gladly 
pay to check their belongings 
account for only part of the 
profit from a Coin-Lok 
installation. You save 
attendant salaries, lost 
article claims, 
overtime costs, and 
employer’s headache! 

Any questions 7 Mail the 
coupon for the answers. 






COIN-LOK* SYSTEMS, INC, 


A subsidiary of 

AMERICAN LOCKER CO., INC. 


*T.M. — American Locker Company, Inc. 


I 


t0C*!l 


ECKlNTi 




an. 


See our exhibit 

BOOTH No. 1 

45th National Recreation Congress 
Chase-Park Plaza Hotel 
St. Louis, Missouri 
September 29-October 4, 1963 


COIN-LOK SYSTEMS, INC. 

Dept. 95, 211 Congress Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 

Please send, without obligation, com¬ 
plete information and specifications of 
New Coin Lok* Locks and Lockers. 

Name 

Address 
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The Descending Spiral 
of Ugliness 



AUGUST HECKSCHER 

T he Widespread, lively interest in the 
development of the arts—you can 
discern it in the press, you can feel it 
amid the public and even in the Con¬ 
gress—is a symptom of a deep move¬ 
ment in public opinion, one of those 
transformations in our habits and ways 
of thinking which, once in a generation 
or so, creates wholly fresh demands and possibilities. Some¬ 
times this enthusiasm for culture seems a little overwhelm¬ 
ing. One fears that, where such winds are blowing, nice 
distinctions are going to get lost and the highest standards 
will prove difficult to maintain. The difference between the 
excellent and the second-rate, between the genuine and the 
spurious, between the artist and the amateur are perhaps 
now in more danger of becoming blurred than in periods 
when the arts are neglected. However, the capacity to ap¬ 
preciate and enjoy, and the energy to create, certainly exist 
in a high degree among us. They may yet bring us into an 
age of cultural achievement such as our country has never 
known. 

The maintenance of beauty and fitness in the environ¬ 
ment—a sort of comeliness in the world around us—is 
wholly as important as other forms of culture in determin¬ 
ing the quality of a society. The thiugs that are created by 
men working together, consciously or unconsciously, are the 
most durable facts about a civilization. They outlast the 
living generation; they carry forward, to he modified by 
time and by new men, the body of an age. Where we find 
that men have built meanly, without common purpose or a 


Mr. Heckscher is president of the Twentieth Century Fund 
and recently served as Special White House Consultant on 
the Arts. (See his article, “Government and the Arts” Rec¬ 
reation, November 1962.) This material is taken from a 
talk given at the First Conference on Aesthetic Responsibility. 


sense of the ideal, we can he sure that they lived meanly 
also—or, at the very least, that they lived with a dispropor¬ 
tionate emphasis on the private sphere of life, neglecting the 
influences which can make a civilization out of an accumula¬ 
tion of individual existences. 

What, after all, do we mean by a civilization? It is surely 
not the accumulation of private things: nor is it, necessarily, 
the building of public: things. In the Republic, Plato com¬ 
plained of those who had heaped up physical structures and 
yet missed the most important aspects of a true civilization. 
They have filled the city, Plato complains, “full of harbors 
and docks and buildings and all that,’ 7 and have “left no 
room for temperance or justice.” Many of those arguing 
that we have overdeveloped the private sector while neglect¬ 
ing the public sector fall into this fallacy; they seem to sug¬ 
gest that money spent in the public realm is necessarily and 
in all circumstances a boon. 

Granted there are public needs poorly met and some not 
met at all, still a transfer of funds from the private to the 
public budget is no assurance of a higher degree of ma¬ 
turity and civilization. A civilization requires “temperance 
and justice” at the core—an inner sense of values in the 
light of which decisions are made. It Implies an external 
order of things which are not only beautiful in their own 
way hut correspond to a people’s intrinsic sense of what 
is good. 

T he next decades will he a period of vast building and 
of great physical transformations of the American 
scene. It is not only that goods will pour from the factories. 
New highways will criss-cross the country. Cities will he 
torn down and rebuilt, file countryside will he made over 
into new' forms of urban and suburban communities. Yet 
all this activity will not in itself mean a civilization is being 
shaped. A civilization begins to manifest itself when men 
and women have begun to take thought about what it is they 
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construct, and why, an.] to what end. It begins to be a living 
whole when the idea of beauty has found its place alongside 
the pressure of utility and the spur of need. 

In the past history of this country, the outward pattern 
of things has, to an extraordinary degree, been left to chance, 
to the haphazard actions of special interests and groups. 
Sometimes it has seemed that as a nation we simply did not 
concern ourselves with the face of the land. The American 
continent was so huge, its resources of land and forests and 
water so unbounded, that, though men chopped away at 
them with only their own interests in mind, we trusted that 
the great bulk of things would remain unspoiled. Some¬ 
times we have assumed that private interests working com¬ 
petitively would create their own kind of fitness. 

In strange ways, this has often happened, lhc farming 
landscape, whether tightly knit in New England or spread 
across the Mid-Western miles, has its peculiar beauty. 1 he 
New York skyline reveals a spirit that no sculpture could 
have matched. However, there are limits beyond which this 
faith in automatic artistry cannot be pushed. Where these 
limits are passed over, as in the sprawling roadside slums 
or the monotonous housing developments, the results have 
often been appalling and the public has appeared to stand 
by helplessly. 

Public agencies undertaking to mold the landscape or 
drastically alter the environment have most frequently acted 
with a single interest in mind—to speed up traffic, to stop 
floods, to put roofs over needy people. All these separate 
things may be to the good, but the fact that these interven¬ 
tions were the work of lonely enthusiasts or of bureaucratic 
experts suggests that something has been amiss. Where was 
there a concern for harmony? Where was that sense of the 
whole which alone can give beauty and meaning to what 
men accomplish by their common toil i 

When we look about us at the natural environment today 
we are struck by the degree to which it is subject to human 
designs. No part of it is safe from the bulldozer, the land 
speculator, the engineer, and the road-builder. When Theo¬ 
dore Iloosevelt and Governor Pinchot started the conserva¬ 
tion movement in 1908. their problem w'as essentially that 
of preserving a few key areas or of instituting practices 
which allowed natural resources to endure and to reproduce 
themselves. Since then, the power of man over nature has 
increased enormously. The great advances in human organ 
ization, in science and technology, have literally put into our 
hands the fate of a vast continental expanse. What we do 
with it is for us to decide. The forests that sheltered our 
grandfathers we now shelter and preserve. The land that 
kept them is now in our keeping. We possess the earth as 
in no sense could it have been said of any previous gen 
eration. 

On sentimental journeys, on campaigns, and outings of 
a summer season the Americans show themselves still affect- 
Ijigly aware of the values implicit in a noble environment 
If only they could heed as attentively the landscape which 
surrounds them through the rest oi the yea*. It is one 
thing, they seem to feel, to retreat into the silence and loneli¬ 
ness of a forest ( at least as much silence and loneliness as 
their ever-increasing numbers afford) but another thing to 


expect beauty or fitness in their everyday surroundings. 
Thev want a national park three thousand miles away; they 
do not seem to care—or to care enough—if there is no park 
to which they can motor on a Sunday or one to which they 
can walk in their lunch hour. They want the wilderness 
forever wild, but seem unheeding if the roadsides are for¬ 
ever cluttered with billboards. 

J udged by the apparent attitude of too many present-day 
Americans, there is doubt whether we shall ever be able 
to extricate ourselves from a descending spiral of ugliness 
and irrationality. What is required is readiness to under¬ 
take on a large scale the kind of public works which are 
truly public —in the sense that they serve the highest in¬ 
terests of the citizenry: and truly works —in the sense that 
they are made to endure and to be judged by future gen¬ 
erations. Yet it is this kind of undertaking for which it is 
often most difficult to muster support among the people. 
No foreign threat is so intangible but it can evoke a readi 
ness to sacrifice and even a positive enthusiasm -for the or¬ 
deal. No project, however costly or tenuous its returns, will 
be seriously challenged by the public if it can be shown that 
undertaking it will increase our material power. However, 
if it is proposed that something be done by the people for 
their own delight and for the enhancement of their common 
life, a dead silence ensues. If someone suggests elegance 
in a public building, the matter is hushed up as if it were a 
scandal. 

We have been prepared to call on the best architects in 
the country when it has been a matter of building abroad. 
The embassies and consulates that have been constructed in 
various countries over the past decade remind us what the 
United States can do—and what government can do—when 
it sets beauty and excellence as a goal. The cultural center 
built by the nation for the people of West Berlin shows that 
we are not unmindful of the value of a setting in which 
great public events can be fittingly held. At home, however, 
the story is different. We still wait to see accomplished a 
national cultural center in Washington. We might well feel 
impelled to ask, in regard to our own public buildings, 
whether we consider ourselves to be so backward or un¬ 
civilized that vve cannot enjoy the kind of beauty which we 
prepare for others. 

We feel impelled to ask such a question - and yet in some 
dim way. we sense an answer more hopeful than the face of 
things might seem to warrant. For there is certainly an 
influence taking shape which promises for the America of 
tomorrow a more sane appreciation of the true values which 
make a civilization. The environment can be man’s greatest 
work of art: and it cannot be that while we strive for ex¬ 
cellence and beauty in specific forms of culture—in paint¬ 
ing, in sculpture, in literature, in poetry and music—we 
shall permanently minimize the significance of the outward 
world which surrounds us from our birth and insensibly 
makes us what we are. 

Y ET 1 would remind you of the other side of the coin. It 
would be all too easy to fail from the error of under¬ 
estimating the importance of beauty in the environment to 
(Continued on Pape 344) 
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Cultural Activities 


Go 

West 

RALPH TREMBLEY 

San Diego’s civic pride 
leads it into 
exciting growth 


It's always happy-ending time 
in operettas such as 
The Forest Prince, which 
provide excellent training ground 
for youngsters who will eventually 
become members of San Diego's 
many adult theatrical and music groups. 


I NCREASED awareness of cultural val¬ 
ues in the West’s burgeoning metro¬ 
politan centers has intimately in¬ 
volved the attention of recreation lead¬ 
ers. In San Diego, California, where the 
population lias trebled since 1940, rec¬ 
reation planners have seen the character 
of the city change from a placid com¬ 
munity off the beaten path to a sophisti¬ 
cated and dynamic huh for well over six 
hundred thousand urban and a million 
urban-suhurlmn residents. With such 
growth and character change comes a 
complete overhauling of cultural re¬ 
sources. Symphony orchestras become 
a matter of civic pride, art galleries are 
built, little theater sprouts up every¬ 
where, plans proceed for adequate civic 
auditoriums and concert halls, ballet 
groups are formed. All this is true any¬ 
where, but in California’s coastal com¬ 
munities where tourism is a major—if 
not the major—industry, the emphasis 
on cultural development is extraor¬ 
dinary indeed. 

Mr. Tremhi.ey is public information 
officer of the San Diego, California, 
Park and Recreation Department. 


San Diego Park and Recreation De¬ 
partment administrators, sensing this 
trend at its onset following World War 
II, established a youth symphony and 
added a director to the stall. A position 
was then created to supervise all social 
and creative activities, after which the 
Junior Civic Ballet was formed. Later 
the Junior Theatre was created, with a 
director hired to guide its destinies. 
Programs of dancing, dramatics, and 
music were augmented on the play¬ 
ground level, and the department in¬ 
creased its cooperative efforts with in¬ 
numerable civic groups, such as the 
symphony, the San Diego Community 
Theatre, the Starlight Opera Company, 
art galleries, museums, art-and-crafl 
groups, and the Southern California As¬ 
sociation of Photographic Clubs. 

More than a need to keep pace with 
the city’s cnltural growth was involved. 
The city’s creative programs became a 
training ground for future members of 
the summer and winter adult symphony 
groups, for dancers and singing leads 
in the outdoor operettas in Balboa Park, 
for actors in the famous Old Globe 
Theatre’s year-round dramatic sched- 
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nle. and for participants in an amazing 
number of adult clubs mganized around 
mutual cultural interest.-. 

Formation of these creative activities 
for juniors grew out of a need, but be¬ 
fore the) became the local traditions 
tliev now are. a considerable amount of 
activity and promotion was necessary. 
This took the form of a y ear-round pro¬ 
gram of public events, whiff) provided 
voungsters with a proving ground for 
their talent while offering public enter¬ 
tainment. 

T ypical of these events is the sum¬ 
mer operetta offered by young 
people in an outdoor bowl seating over 
fort)-two hundred. Junior Civic Ballet 
groups work on this all summer, but it 
also involves outstanding singers, ac¬ 
tors, and dancers from San Diego's 
younger population who qualify for 
leads at auditions. The San Diego 
Youth Symphony accompanies the pro¬ 
duction. usually playing music by 
Tchaikovvsky. Moldau, or by composers 
of comparable stature. Junior Theatre 
trainees may become involved as cast 
members or in backstage work on scene 
design. 

Youth Symphony concerts. Junior 
Theatre productions, Junior Civic Ballet 
appearances on such events as the 
Easter Parade of Wheels, the Christmas 
program, and city-wide extravaganzas, 
such as a folk festival sponsored by the 
Elks Club, offer further showcases for 
youthful talent as well as incentives for 
the many hours of rehearsals. Equally 
important is the fact that these events 
advertise the activity to the public. The 
Junior Theatre may he good for one 
feature story a year in the local press, 
but each one of its individual produc¬ 
tions justifies numerous news stories 
and listings in calendars of events. 

Admission is charged at some of the 
larger events, but it is kept at a mini¬ 
mum. The real subsidy to support these 
programs comes from fees collected In 
the city from participants in the pro¬ 
gram. There is also a great effort made 
to recruit volunteer supervision from 
talented members of the general public. 
This may extend from dramatic coach¬ 
ing by a prominent local actor to 
mothers of east members of an operetta 
spending long hours sewing costumes. 
Another source of free manpower be¬ 
hind the scenes of the productions is. of 


course, the youngsters themselves. The 
prima ballerina may turn out to be one 
of the hardest workers in the wardrobe 
department between rehearsals. 

The three major divisions of the de¬ 
partment's cultural program are the 
Junior Civic Ballet, the Youth Sym¬ 
phony and the Junior Theatre. All have 
their headquarters in twelve hundred- 
acre Balboa Park, an ideal backdrop 
for such activities. Also in the park are 
a wide variety of square, round, and 
folk dancing classes meeting weekly and 
programs offered in the summer and oc¬ 
casional!) during the school year by in¬ 
stitutions related to the department hut 
governed by hoards of their own. These 



Youngsters in the Junior Civic, flatlet 
participate in many special events arid 
city-wide extravaganzas. This was part 
of a production for an Easier program. 

include classes in art. natural history, 
anthropology, Indian lore, zoology, and 
many phases of science. 

San Diego’s Junior Civic Ballet, the 
only eivic-sponsored ballet for young 
people in the United States, was formed 
in 1947. Some three hundred enrollees 
ranging in age from eight to eighteen 
participate ill three semesters, fall, sum¬ 
mer, and spring. The youngsters put in 
from one to one-and-a-half hours a week 
during school and from one-and-a-half 
to four-and-a-half hours during the sum¬ 
mer vacation on instruction, hut re¬ 
hearse daily prior to productions. Pro¬ 
ductions include the operetta and 
Christmas programs already mentioned 
as well as a newly instigated spring bal¬ 
let. demonstrations and special events 


given throughout the year. Fees are 
$3.50 a semester. 

The department’s supervisor of cul¬ 
tural activities and an assistant provide 
instruction with the assistance of stu¬ 
dents from the most advanced group. 
Instruction is divided into eight phases 
rated by ability. No tryouts or pro¬ 
ficiency tests are required to enroll in 
ballet, hut advancement through the dif¬ 
ferent classes is strictly on the basis of 
proficiency. All those in the most ad¬ 
vanced group have had at least four 
years in the classes. 

Aim of this program is to develop 
poise and assurance as well as to afford 
a sense of accomplishment and pleasure. 
Among the ballets produced have been 
‘‘The Twelve Dancing Princesses,” “The 
Ballet of the Seasons,” “The Snow 
Queen,’’ and “The Snow Maiden.” 

Junior Theatre also has the same 
three semesters as ballet and is for boys 
and girls from eight to eighteen. Classes 
here break down into eight to ten years, 
eleven to thirteen years, and teenage 
for the workshops, which meet on Sat¬ 
urday mornings and Thursday after¬ 
noons during the school semester and 
every weekday during the summer. 
There are also creative play-acting 
«lasses for five to seven year-olds. Fees 
are all $15 a semester, plus $2.50 dues 
to belong to the Junior Theatre Club. 

Among other subjects covered in the 
workshops are creative dance, choral 
speaking, puppetry, rhythmic, move¬ 
ment. stagecraft and creative acting. 
Three large productions are staged each 
year in a large public auditorium, in 
addition to which Junior Theatre takes 
part in productions with the Youth 
Symphony and Junior Civic Ballet. 

B oth Junior Theatre and the Youth 
Symphony have adult hoards of di¬ 
rectors who guide policies of these ac¬ 
tivities, assist in promotion of produc¬ 
tions and help in various ways. The 
Youth Symphony dates hack to 1945. 
Its members are sometimes as young as 
eleven and as old as twenty-one, hut 
all must qualify by audition. The sev- 
entv-five or so youthful musicians re¬ 
hearse three hours each Monday night 
throughout the year and present large 
concerts in the fall and spring. Addi¬ 
tionally, they appear in special concerts 
fas in nearby Mexico) or provide 
music for operettas, musicals, or ballets 
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nvolving other youth groups. Fees are 
$5 a semester with the same semester 
breakdown as the other two institutions. 
Soloists for the formal concerts are 
auditioned and chosen by a panel of 
judges. Concerts are free. In the sum¬ 
mer a Junior Youth Symphony is 
formed of the younger and less skilled 
members, and this group gives a concert 
at summer’s end in Balboa Park. 

Although most San Diegans take as 
their due the unique service in this 
“food for the mind and soul" area pro¬ 
vided by the park and recreation de¬ 
partment, it has often been shown that 
they are willing to turn out en masse to 
protect and foster these activities when 
necessary. Thus it is that the city’s cul¬ 
tural and creative needs are recognized 
and given equal place with athletic, 
aquatic, and social recreation, 


OUTDOOR SKILLS 

Skilled mountaineers and woodsmen 
demonstrated their skills during a two- 
day “outdoor weekend” this summer in 
Franconia Notch State Park, New 
Hampshire. Veteran rock climbers from 
the Appalachian Mountain Club simu¬ 
lated a rescue mission on the face of a 
near-vertical cliff and demonstrated 
climbing techniques over the heads of 
the crowd. Hardy voyageurs, who earn 
their living guiding sportsmen in New 
Hampshire’s rugged Connecticut Lakes 
region, pitted brawn, brain, and speed 
against one another at Echo Lake in the 
annual New Hampshire Guides Show. 
Sponsored by the New Hampshire Divi¬ 
sion of Parks, all events were open to 
the public without charge. 

Exhibits of climbing, rescue, and 
tirst-aid equipment were on display, and 
AMC oflicials explained all phases of 
climbing, use of proper equipment, and 
mountain safety. A traditional Fran¬ 
conia Notch event for the past several 
years, the Guides Show featured brawny 
outdoorsmen, all members of the New 
Hampshire Guides Association from 
Pittsburg, in robust contests of log-roll¬ 
ing, chopping and sawing, canoe-tilting, 
canoe-humping, a tug-of-war, log rac¬ 
ing, single and double canoe races, and 
other contests of muscle and endurance. 
The veteran guides also competed in 
inoose-calling. flv-casting, kettle-boil¬ 
ing, and other events. 


Announcing 

two neit books 


THE LEISURE AGE: Its Challenge to Recreation 

by Norman P. Miller, University of California, Los Angeles, and Duone 
Robinson, George Williams College. One of the finest texts on recre¬ 
ation in the field, this book presents the first organized synthesis of 
its foundations. Tracing the forces and concepts that have shaped 
recreation up to the present through history, philosophy, sociology, 
psychology and economics, the authors relate this enhanced picture 
of recreation to the American concept of “leisure." The need for a 
professional methodology is also discussed. $6.95. 512 pages. 


RECREATION IN AMERICAN LIFE 

by Reynold Carlson, Theodore R. Deppe and Janet R. Maclean, Indi¬ 
ana University. Clearly written this comprehensive text gives a bal¬ 
anced picture of American recreation today, covering local, state 
and notional program; individual forms of recreation; and the pro¬ 
grams of voluntary, private, and commercial organizations. The im¬ 
portance of qualified leadership is stressed as one of the means by 
which society can combat the problems stemming from the increasing 
recreational needs of the nation. $7.50. 512 pages. 


Wadsworth 
Ptmlishing Com pony 
Belmont , California 


THIS IS LEGAL-IS YOURS! 



Where do you stand for legal serve? Are 
your players using a legal ba!? Learn more 
about the greolest carry-over sport of them 
oil. 

Send for “Table Tennis for You”—100 

UNITED STATES TABLE TENNIS ASSOCIATION 

1031 Jackson Street 
St. Charles, Missouri 


Saves time and effort 
Money back guarantee 



. ATTRACTIVE COLORED CARDBOARD mMm_ 

IAN. | STYLE I LETTERS {COLOR*! PRICE 


, I 

3.50 1 
r25 | 


WORLD WIDE GAMES 

Delaware, Ohio 

Enjoyed by Adults and Children 

• Sturdily built for rugged use 

• Skill games and table games 

• Equipment games and puzzles 

• Manufactured and sold by 
Warren and Mary Lea Bailey 

Writ* f«r Fr** Cftlftlcg 


AAAAlAiAAlAAUlAAAAAAAUA 

5 lL©ifE 


2" Capitals 180 3.50 

1%" Lower Case 240 1.25 

3" Capitals 225 2.25 

‘Specify whether RED, WHITE."BLACK, GREEN, 
BLUE. YELLOW, GOLD or SILVER. 

BILL US t Schools only) Q TOTAL ENCLOSED _____ 


MUTUAL EDUCATION AIDS DEPT. S8 I 

1946 Hiilhurst Avenue, Los Angeles 27, California I 


I* 

$ 

* 


• CRAFTS • KITS• LITERATURE 

• SUPPLIES • COSTUMES • PRINTS 
Authentic and complete for beginners 
and sxperts. Shipped immediately. 

Since 1927/Post: New York City 
Museum : Monroe. N. Y. 

PLUME TRADING CO. 

Dept. 293E, Box 585, Monroe,N. Y. 
Send 25t tor finest catalog and price 
list. Refunded with order. 
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High Moments from N.R.A. ANNUA 


To Mobile am! Austin, to Dayton and San Diego, to 
Eugene Nashville. and Sioux City, and to Poland Spring, 
Maine, and Asbury Park. A etv jersey, they came—more 
than thirty-five hundred delegates to nine National Recrea¬ 
tion Association District Conferences, from February to 
Mar 1963. In the Southwest, the thirty-fifth anniversary 
oj the Austin Recreation Department was celebrated. In the 
Southeast, the conference theme was "Goodbye, Van” lion 
oring retiring NRA district representative Ralph Van Fleet. 
New England built its conference around “Fundamentals in 


Performing ArtsOther themes icere “People-Purpose- 
Program-Planning to Meet Today’s Needs”; “Leisure — 
Boon or a Bugaboo”; “Looking Ahead 10 Years”; and “The 
Crisis in Leisure.” 

Workshops, demonstrations, exhibits, banquets, tours, 
and, of course, speeches gave delight, inspiration, or in¬ 
formation, and sometimes all three at the same time. 

Already the plans are under way for next spring ami the 
delegates will return to a different city for another experi¬ 
ence in learning, exchanging arid fellowship. 





IDA 


dept. 


Lester ('.. Keller, chairman of the NRA Midwest District Ad¬ 
visory Committee and superintendent of recreation in Hutch¬ 
inson Kansas, confers with Robert C. Fldredgc, chairman 
of the Midwest District Conference and director of parks and 
recreation in Sioux City, lon a. The pre-conference work¬ 
shops discussed park maintenance and competitire sports. 



Six presidents of state recreation associations assembler/ at 
the Great Lakes Conference in Dayton, Ohio. Left to right, 
front row, William Anderson, standing in for Donald Brick, 
Wisconsin: Francis W. Hcinlen, Illinois; and Gordon Starr, 
Minnesota. Rear row, left to right: Walter Gillette, Michi¬ 
gan; Paul Boehm, Indiana: and Gordon J. Guetzlaff. Ohio. 



"Goodbye, Van was the theme oj this year’s Southeast Dis¬ 
trict Conference in Mobile as the area honored NRA District 
Representative Ralph l an Fleet upon his retirement. Here 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Fleet examine the citation presented to 
him. W oodrow W. Dukes of Fort Pierce. Florida, looks on 



Bell ringers from a local recreation center entertain del¬ 
egates at the Great Flakes Conference in Dayton. The con¬ 
ference included a workshop on the cultural and performing 
arts consisting of a pane! presentation and discussion fol¬ 
lowed by a “ways-and-means” period of actual experiences. 
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Left. Kenneth Macfftke. Taft, Califor- 
niii. receives an NRA At Your Service 
hit from Joseph Prendergast, NRA e.x- 
ecutive director, at the. Pacific South¬ 
west District Conference in San Diego. 


Above, a battalion of mowing machines 
line up in this scene from the path 
maintenance workshop at the Midwest 
District Conference. The. nine district 
conferences attracted a total of 3584. 


Seen at the joint NRA Midsoiitli-1 ca¬ 
ll cssee Recreation Society Conference 
are, left to right: Waldo llainsworth 
NRA New England district representa¬ 
tive: Temple Jarrell. NRA Midsouth 
district representative: Rob Boyd, Bap¬ 
tist Sunday School Board. I\ashi die: 
Jack SpHre, program chairman and su¬ 
perintendent of recreation Nashville: 
Mayor Ben West of Nashville; Bill L. 
Crouch, A ashville Board of Park Com¬ 
missioners; Maynard Glenn, recreation 
administrator, Knoxville, and presi¬ 
dent. Tennessee Recreation Society. 


Edward Hunt, director of recreation, Stamford, Connecti 
cut received the A ew England \ RA-DAC citation for thirty- 
five years of service to the recreation field. From left, to 
right: Clement M. Lemire, superintendent of parks and 
recreation. Newington. Connecticut; Mr. Hunt; Mrs. Hunt: 
II aldo llainsworth, NRA New England District representa¬ 
tive i Conference theme: Fundamentals in Performing Arts. 


I irginia Miisselman. director of the NRA Program Service, 
delivered the closing address at the Southwest District Con¬ 
ference. in Austin, Texas. She is seen with Dr. I). K. Brace 
(left), chairman of the Austin Parks and Recreation Board, 
and Beverly S. Sheffield, Austin's director of recreation 
and chairman of the NRA National Advisory Council. The 
conference theme teas: Leisure—A Boon or a Bugaboo? 
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ADMINISTRATION 

GUIDE FOR JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 

Policies set up in Austin, Texas, by the city administration 
in the joint use and development 

of school and recreation facilities 
suggest procedures for other communities 


T O BEST PROVIDE opportunities for 
recreation and to offer the com¬ 
munity the greatest possible 
benefits from its investments in public 
expenditures, careful and early plan¬ 
ning is necessary. This was carried out 
in Austin, Texas, where public schools 
and the city department of recreation 
planned together for the joint acquisi¬ 
tion and use of recreation facilities. To 
accomplish the desired results, mutually 
accepted policies are desirable. This 
procedure will also assure continnitv 
and permanency of the program. Aus¬ 
tin's policies follow: 

[ T is GENERALLY recognized that neigh¬ 
borhood playgrounds are a basic 
facility in a successful community rec¬ 
reation program: and it is desirable 
that they be a functional part of ele¬ 
mentary-school grounds. Policies of ac¬ 
quisition of land and its development 
should deal primarily with elementary 
school sites and neighborhood recrea¬ 
tion areas. This does not imply that 
consideration cannot, or will not, be 
given other projects of greater magni¬ 
tude. 

As far as possible, the joint commit¬ 
tee of city and school representatives 
shall meet quarterly to discuss the car¬ 


rying out of these policies and special 
problem of streets, sew'erage. utilities, 
and so on. Following are policies which 
shall apply to purchase of sites, plan¬ 
ning new construction, joint use of 
buildings and grounds, and programs: 

Acquisition of 
Neighborhood Sites 

1. Since it is the duty of the board 
of trustees of the school district to se¬ 
lect school sites, such sites shall be lo¬ 
cated primarily to meet educational 
needs, the probable need of the city be¬ 
ing held in consideration. 

2. Upon the tentative selection of a 
site the city manager will be notified 
of its location by letter from the super¬ 
intendent of schools, copies being sent 
to the flirector of (tlanning and director 
of recreation. 

.3. At the earliest possible date the 
city authorities will notify the school 
district of the city's intention relative 
to a joint project. 

Character of Sites 

1. In the selection of school sites to 
be used in joint neighborhood play¬ 
grounds the following factors shall be 
considered: 

» The area shall be such that a free 
area of approximately six acres will be 


available for playground use. This area 
shall be exclusive of the area occupied 
by the building as determined by its 
maximum overall dimensions. 

• The general topography of the pro¬ 
posed site. 

• The distance of travel to the site by 
the major element of population. 

• Accessibility of the site. 

Planning New Construction 

Although the school authority has the 
principal responsibility for the plan¬ 
ning of the school building, some guid¬ 
ing principles for the planning of the 
building for joint use are recognized: 

1. As far as possible, the following 
principles will he used in developing 
the school buildings: 

• All public school buildings, located 
where provision for community recrea¬ 
tion facilities is determined to be ad¬ 
visable, should be planned and con¬ 
structed to serve effectively not only the 
requirement of the school program, but 
where practical, and additional expen¬ 
ditures are not necessary, the needs of 
all the people of the neighborhood and 
community for a broad recreation pro¬ 
gram should be included. 

• Authorities responsible for admin¬ 
istering community recreation activities 
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to be provided in the school buildings 
should be consulted in the planning of 
those facilities intended for community 
recreation use. 

• Facilities designed for community 
recreation use should be grouped as far 
as practical in one area of the school 
building. Such functional arrangements 
as limits access to other parts of the 
building, making possible efficient con¬ 
trol.-and economical maintenance and 
operation, should be considered. 

• Recreation facilities in school build¬ 
ings should be situated adjacent to the 
outdoor recreation areas. 

• Whenever a school building is de¬ 
signed for community recreation use, 
such should be recognized as an im¬ 
portant function of the building and not 
merely as incidental or unessential. A 
plan of operation should be worked out 
so that community use will in no way 
interfere with regular school use, but 
use of the school by the community 
should be made attractive and conve¬ 
nient. 

2. As the school authority has the 
final responsibility for planning the 
building, the recreation authority shall 
share in the responsibility of planning 
the grounds, such plans being subject to 
the approval of the school authorities: 

• The grounds shall be planned to mu¬ 
tually serve both authorities. 

• The initial development of the play¬ 
ground shall consist of the following 
improvements, namely: 

1. Grading, leveling, top soil, sod- 
ding. 

2. Water System —The water system 
should be designed to operate a suffi¬ 
cient number of sprinklers so a mini¬ 
mum number of manhours are needed 
to water the grounds. 

3. Backstops for softball —Softball 
backstops should be designed to meet 
tbe needs of both agencies. 

4. Hard-surface playslab —The hard- 
surface playslab should be of such char¬ 
acter and size as is suitable to the need 
of the community. 

5. Volleyball standards. 

• The facilities to be added by the rec¬ 
reation authority as the need arises shall 
consist of the following: 

1. Play apparatus —The playground 
apparatus shall consist of swings, mer¬ 
ry-go-round. climbing bars, horizontal 
hars, slides, and other approved equip¬ 


ment. 

2. Outdoor stage. 

3. Outdoor storage building. 

4. Floodlights. 

5. Tennis courts. 

6. Wailing or junior swimming pool. 

Financing; 

The initial development costs of the 
area and the costs of the clear areas to 
be used for the playground shall be 
based on the ratio of the period of time 
in major usage by each agency. Under 
the present plan this ratio is nine 
months for school use and three months 
for recreation use. Therefore, the city 
will reimburse the school district in the 
amount of a quarter of the cost of the 
free play area and the improvements 
thereon and adjacent thereto. 

It is anticipated that the acquisition 
of new elementary-school sites and de¬ 
velopment will usually be accomplished 
before the neighborhood can justify a 
playground operation. The city will pay 
its proportioned share of the cost of the 
land and the basic development costs 
when the area develops sufficiently for 
a neighborhood recreation program and 
such program is put into operation. 

Policies 

1. Custodian services: 

• A school custodian shall attend all 
buildings used by the recreation au¬ 
thority when more than a specific part 
of the building is open to the partici¬ 
pants. Example: When the playroom at 
a school is in use for a dance and the 
hallways of the building must be open 
for the use of the restrooms. 

• A school custodian will not be re¬ 
quired to be present when a specific part 
of the school building is in isolated use 
as part of a playground operation; for 
example, where the playground opera¬ 
tion will include the use of restrooms, 
and playroom, with all other parts of 
the building closed off. 

• When the recreation program is in 
progress and the custodian is still on 
school time, there shall be no charge to 
the recreation authority. 

• The custodian will be paid at the 
hourly rate agreed upon annually. 

• The custodian will be paid a mini¬ 
mum fixed rate for the first two hours 
or fractional part thereof where he is 
required to return to the building. 

• Time of services shall begin at the 
time of opening the buildings and ex¬ 


tend a sufficient period of time beyond 
the close of the activity to allow for 
cleaning up for the follow ing day. Open¬ 
ing and closing hours shall be specifi¬ 
cally agreed upon before services are 
rendered. 

• When a sustained recreation pro¬ 
gram is in progress at a school for four 
to five nights per week throughout the 
school year, it may be necessary to hire 
a part-time custodian. A straight 
monthly rate of pay shall be agreed 
upon by both authorities. 

• When the school authority uses a rec¬ 
reation building, the custodian will be 
paid an hourly wage agreed upon, un¬ 
less the custodian is still on the recrea¬ 
tion authority’s time. 

2. Hull. DING MAINTENANCE. The 
maintenance and repair of the school 
buildings shall be assumed by the school 
authority, except when damage to the 
building is unusual and is a result of the 
recreation program. 

3. Utilities. To compensate the 
school authority for electricity and 
water consumed by the city authority in 
the use of school facilities throughout 
each year, the city will bear each year 
all of the school authority’s utility bills 
scheduled for billing in the ordinary- 
course of business during the months 
of July and August. The utility- costs 
borne by the city thereby will cover part 
of the total school utility usage in June, 
all of the usage in July, and part of the 
usage in August. The heat is to be 
furnished by the school. 

4. Groundskeepers. On the school 
playground jointly operated: 

• The watering of those parts of the 
school playground used for the recrea¬ 
tion program will be done by the rec¬ 
reation authority. 

• The mowing of the grass at the school 
playground areas jointly operated by 
the two authorities will be done by the 
city. However, the trimming, w-atering, 
and hand mowing of the area immedi¬ 
ately adjacent to the school building 
shall be done by tbe school authority. 

Program 

1. When the use of a given facility is 
permitted one authority, the other au¬ 
thority shall not permit an interference 
with the program, unless such inter¬ 
ference is that for which the facility was 
primarily designed and constructed. 

Continued on Page 343 
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Behind the Times 

N ew York City's vast system of public and voluntary 
recreation services is mal-distributed and not attuned to 
the needs of residents in its changing neighborhoods, ac¬ 
cording to a study report issued by the Community Council 
of Greater NewA ork. the coordinating and planning organi¬ 
zation for health and welfare. A number of New York 
neighborhoods urgently in need of recreation services are 
poorly served as the result of the uneven distribution of 
community supported recreation activities. The study 
identifies six neighborhoods which, compared to the rest of 
the city, are in greatest need of additional services. 

The study finds that recreation acreage and services are 
concentrated in a few areas of the city. Nine of the seventy- 
four neighborhoods that make up the city contain fifty-three 
percent of total park and recreation acreage, while forty- 
five of the seventy-four neighborhoods have only ten per¬ 
cent of total recreation acreage. 

Indoor full-time recreation centers are concentrated in 
Manhattan, which has 122 centers; while Brooklyn has 86 
centers; the Bronx, 52: Queens, 33; and Richmond (Staten 
Island), 11. There is one full-time center for every fourteen 
thousand people in Manhattan compared to only one center 
for every fifty-five thousand people in Queens. 

The study shows that the distribution of recreation serv¬ 
ices in the city has lagged behind changes in population 
composition of New \ ork neighborhoods. It notes that 
minority group and low-income residents are no longer con¬ 
centrated in a few areas which were historically the first 
settlements for migrants and immigrants, and where recrea¬ 
tion services were traditionally sponsored by voluntary 
agencies. It calls for further extension of services beyond 
the island of Manhattan. 

The two-year study. Comparative Recreation Needs anil 
Services in New York Neighborhoods, was undertaken by 
the Community Council to identify and call attention to un¬ 
met needs, in order to facilitate the planning and coordina¬ 
tion of recreation, and to provide an optimum distribution 
of available services. It is the first study of its kind. In 
surveying the seventy-four neighborhoods of the city, data 
were Collected on a total of 851 playgrounds; 731 part-time 
public centers; 5,561 Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and Camp Fire 
Girl groups: and 304 full-time operations, of which 183 were 
under voluntary auspices and 121 under public sponsorship. 
The study covers four main recreation categories: play¬ 
grounds; part-time, public, after school and evening com¬ 
munity centers; and full-time operations of voluntary agen¬ 
cies. settlement houses, and public centers. 

Three factors were assumed to be associated with need 
for recreation services. These are income, as a criterion of 
need for community subsidy : juvenile delinquency, as a 
measure of social disorganization: and changes in ethnic 
composition of neighborhoods between 1950 and 1960. 
Based on these factors, a neighborhood index of socio-eco¬ 
nomic conditions was established. Indexes of existing facili¬ 
ties, participation and leadership were also established for 
each neighborhood. When the index of socio-economic con¬ 
ditions is related to the indexes of service, there is a basis 
for estimating comparative need among the seventy-four 
neighborhoods. Two aspects of services, covered by the 
study but not included among the indexes primarily because 
there was no way to rank them from “best to worst” or 
“most to least ’ are the kinds of activities participated in, 
and the ethnic composition of groups ser\ed. 

Thirty one neighborhoods were found to be “integrated” 
to the extent that no one ethnic group comprises ninety per¬ 


cent or more of residents. These contained a combined 
population in which w'hite residents comprise sixty-one per¬ 
cent of total population; Negro and other non-white resi¬ 
dents, twenty-three percent; and Puerto-Riean residents, 
sixteen percent. White residents in these neighborhoods 
participate largely in scouting programs ami voluntary 
agency programs. Negro and Puerto Rican residents are 
proportionately greater users of public, full-time centers. 
There is also heavy use by Negro residents of part-time 
public centers. Puerto Rican youth comprise a relatively 
large proportion of attendance at part-time, after-school 
centers, but a lower proportion at part-time evening centers. 

The study calls attention to the complex pattern of spon¬ 
sorship of recreation activities by innumerable public ami 
voluntary agencies supported by a mixture in many cases 
of private funds and governmental funds. A byproduct of 
this situation is that statistical reporting and record keeping 
in these hundreds of operations vary widely and indicates 
need for a more uniform system of reporting and record 
keeping. 

Membership of all neighborhood full-time recreation 
agencies is 303.500 persons, or just under four percent of 
total population. Scouting programs serve fourteen percent 
of all children from six to fourteen or 128,566 boys and 
girls. While no standard exists for the number of people 
who should be served, the study calls present services “small 
in relation to total population.” It also found that some 
recreation centers close on holidays, evenings, weekends, 
and during Christmas and Easter week and deplores this 
practice as a serious limitation of agency ability to meet 
leisure-time needs. 

In reporting on unmet community needs, eighty percent 
of the agency directors surveyed cited need for additional 
facilities, and fifty-five percent for expanded programs. 
Third on their list was additional staff. They described the 
aged as the major unserved group, followed by teenagers, 
with special needs of various ethnic groups also noted. 
Among the activities agencies most frequently mentioned 
a priority need for enriched cultural programs for teenagers. 
They reported a shortage of well-qualified leaders, especially 
those trained to work with the aged and with teenagers. 

The Rockefeller Brothers Fund provided a grant of $40,- 
000 toward survey 'expenses, and the New York City Hous¬ 
ing Authority and the city’s Youth Board also participated 
in the financing by contributing a research assistant each. 
Comparative Recreation Needs and Services in New Y ork 
Neighborhoods may be ordered from the Publications De¬ 
partment, Community Council of Greater New York. 345 
East 45 Street. New A ork 1 7, at 84 per copy. 

Not Kiioui'h 

A CRITICAL EVALUATION of the recreation facilities and 
leadership available to the citizens of Indiana’s ninety- 
two counties made by the Blue Print Committee for the Gov¬ 
ernor's Committee on Recreation shows that the facilities 
for organized recreation in Indiana both outdoor and in¬ 
door are inadequate in most counties to meet the needs of 
an expanding population. They do not meet National Rec¬ 
reation Association standards for public facilities or the 
needs of the semi-public voluntary-supported agencies. The 
state parks and recreation facilities, while being developed, 
are not adequate to meet the growing leisure-time require¬ 
ments of people in Indiana or for visitors from other states. 
Family camping facilities are particularly in short supply. 
Many communities in the state are not making adequate use 
of the facilities they have for organized community recrea¬ 
tion; particularly, public schools and libraries. 

Outdoor facilities for park and recreation areas in some 
parts of the state and around some of the larger population 
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centers are rapidly disappearing or are not being developed. 
Entrance fees for state park facilities were considered too 
expensive for many people and organized groups for use 
daily during the summer. The organized group camps oper¬ 
ated by youth-serving agencies, churches, schools, and pri¬ 
vate agencies total less than a third of the number of camps 
needed if the American Camping Association standards are 
to he reached. 

The commercial facilities for recreation and those of the 
private membership organizations are growing and develop¬ 
ing faster than public facilities and voluntary supported 
semi-public facilities. The only commercial recreation fa¬ 
cility found in every county in the state is a tavern. Moving- 
picture theatres, either outdoor or indoor, were found in all 
but six counties of the state. Commercial bowling alleys 
were increasing in development in many counties and bil¬ 
liard parlors decreasing. 

Active Use 

W hy do people visit Florida's state parks? This was one 
of the questions asked by the Florida Park Service in 
a recent visitor survey. Patrons at nearly all of Florida’s 
parks and many of its historic memorials were given ques¬ 
tionnaire forms and asked to complete them at their leisure. 
Nearly twenty-one hundred forms were filled in and re¬ 
turned. The vote was conclusive: Florida’s state parks are 
the havens for harried city dwellers who want to get away 
from it all and enjoy the unspoiled beauty of these natural 
areas. More than forty-four percent of the visitors indicated 
they visited the parks for picnic outings. Driving through 
the park and taking some of the park tours were enjoyed 
by 33.8 percent of those questioned. Hiking is not a lost 
art after all since more than a third indicated they enjoyed 
walking along the nature trails of the parks. Another 
twenty percent took part in nature study while in the parks. 

Various activities were also enjoyed by these guests. 
Swimming was the choice of nearly fourteen percent while 
fishing commanded the attention of 13.2 percent. Overnight 
campers represented 13.1 percent of the total. Other ac¬ 
tivities were as follows: boating, 4.7 percent; water skiing. 
5 percent; and vacation cabins, 2 percent. 

The total number of visitors represented by the twenty- 
one hundred questionnaires was 12,461; out-of-state visitors 
amounted to 14.6 percent or 1,817 of the persons questioned. 
Florida residents are, by far, the most active users of their 
parks. 

Over ninety-seven percent said they had been treated 
courteously, and approval of the cleanliness of buildings and 
lacilities w'as given in 96.4 percent of the replies. 

Changeover 

W iiaT happens when a town has lost one of its two re¬ 
maining iron ore. mines and over the past decade has 
seen fifteen percent of its population move away because of a 
changeover in the iron ore industry? The town of Ely, 
Minnesota, is attempting to turn an isolated location into 
an asset and convert from a mining town into an attractive 
resort community that may become one of the foremost 
family vacation .headquarters in North America. Located 
at the major entrance to the Quetieo-Superior region, Ely is 
already the prime service center for the world’s largest and 
only exclusive canoe country. 

After two years of research and planning, the Eh Plan¬ 
ning Commission has adopted a Guide Plan For Community 
Development. One of the main features of the plan is a pro¬ 
posed conversion of a caved-in mine area to a protected 
boat basin providing a recreation development that includes 
camping and picnic grounds, a convention center, historical 
exhibits, and a research park for forestry and water-related 
sport equipment. The plan has been prepared at the time 
of the seventy'-fifth anniversary of Ely and provides a chal¬ 


lenge and guide toward what the community might be when 
it is time to celebrate its centennial. 


Sixteen Reservoirs 

A COMPREHENSIVE plan for developing and conserving 
the Potomac River’s water and land resources includes 
a recommendation that sixteen reservoirs be constructed on 
the larger streams in the Potomac liasin. The Potomuc River 
Basin Report was issued by the li.S. Army Engineer district 
office in Baltimore. The first nine impoundments are needed 
now to meet the basin’s present water requirements. How¬ 
ever, to produce a construction timetable that is reasonable 
and practicable, these nine reservoirs ate scheduled in the 
plan on the basis of the comparative seriousness of local 
problems. The ninth project would be completed by 1977. 
Construction of the remaining seven reservoirs is scheduled 
to meet water needs as they develop after 1977. 

When combined with 418 headwater impoundments, three 
local flood protection projects, improved treatment of waste 
materials, and measures for land management, the sixteen 
reservoirs will: 


• Provide generally for all wuter supply and water quality 
control needs to the y ear 2010. 

• Reduce flood damages by about sixty-three percent. 

• Provide recreation opportunities for as many as 16.000,- 
000 visitor-days per year. 

In addition, the flow of the Potomac at Great Falls, which 
is almost uncontrolled at present, would he regulated to 
provide a dependable flow equal to forty-two percent of the 
average annual runoff by 2010. Costs for the sixteen major 
reservoirs are estimated at $393,341,000, of which $63,782,- 
000 would be reimbursed by non-federal agencies and or 
ganizations. The recommendations for each reservoir spe¬ 
cifically cover the potentials for canoeing, boating, picnick¬ 
ing, swimming, hiking, fishing, and wildlife management. 
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Vacation Bible School correlates 
religion and science 



PROGRAM 


THE SEED 
OF WONDER 


A science-ORiented Vacation Bi¬ 
ble School in the town of Cape 
May Court House. New Jersey, 
provides an absorbing program for the 
children of the community. The school's 
technical recreation program in its ac¬ 
tivity period proves that science, reli¬ 
gion, and play can advance together. 
While the VBS is sponsored alternately 
by the local Baptist and Methodist 
churches, it is open to all children re¬ 
gardless of religious persuasion. Lead¬ 
ership is voluntary and all materials are 
donated by local industries, utility com¬ 
panies, and business concerns. The pro¬ 
gram includes many projects for chil¬ 
dren of elementary-school age, six to 
thirteen. Dailv attendance is over one 
hundred. 

Each child is supplied materials to 
build his own simple light circuits— 
an electro magnet—that eventually be¬ 
comes a buzzer operated on a bread 
hoard (pegboard) with a light, one 
flashlight battery, and two simple 
switches. Some build crystal radios us¬ 
ing a diode for the detector and a coil 
and earphones. Some of the crystal sets 
use a variable capacitor for tuning by 


capacitance and others an iron bar in¬ 
side the coil to tune by inductance. It 
is also shown that for a given station 
frequency a coil can he wound that does 
not need to be tuned. Its internal ca¬ 
pacitance and inductance matches the 
station’s frequency and gives good re¬ 
ception w ith only the diode and antenna 
of proper length and direction. 

All the children have the opportunity 
to make wave forms of several types and 
various frequencies using ropes at¬ 
tached to the floor or the wall. The vis¬ 
ual effect of wave dampening and en¬ 
ergy levels are also demonstrated. From 
this, the children can understand why 
the local radio station can only be heard 
about fifty miles away and does not in¬ 
terfere with stations on the same fre¬ 
quency and power two hundred miles 
away. 

Wave actions are also seen on an os¬ 
cilloscope. The converted electrical im¬ 
age of the voice is seen on this oscillo¬ 
scope when the children speak into a 
microphone. Also, the waves of energy 
pulses that make up the dots and dashes 
of radio code make an interesting and 
enlightening display. 


A strobe light shows how pulsing 
light can be synchronized to stop a 
moving object like a spinning disc or 
drops of milk. The various harmonics 
are shown and their effects on the im¬ 
age or images seen. The milk flowing 
out of a tube in a steady stream at the 
valve and changing to drops is an atten¬ 
tion-getter. 

A table of optical equipment of basic 
lens types and prisms attracts consider¬ 
able interest. The six-inch prisms are 
the most fascinating. Non-magnifying 
flat and curved lenses are made avail¬ 
able, Other lenses for positive and neg¬ 
ative magnification and a cylinder-type 
lens readily uncover the mysteries of 
optics. 

A HIOEOGY TAtii.E with a small micro- 
scope and two fifty-povver-projec- 
tion scopes is available for magnifica¬ 
tion of insects, cell structure, other ob¬ 
jects and life in the unseen world around 
us. Stagnant and swamp water from 
various sources and its small creatures 
prove very interesting. 

Another project is an insect collec¬ 
tion. Dead insects are mounted on a 


Let there he light.’ 
Boys and girls learn to build 
ou n simple light circuits. 
I Ins leads to many more complicated 
investigations and projects. 
Leaders are sometimes hard put 
to keep one step ahead oj 
the youthful research teams. 
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piece of four-inch by eight-inch white 
Cellotex and divided into three groups 
—crawling, walking, or flying. This 
can he an excellent after-school activity. 

One group concentrated on a rock 
collection that stirred interest in others 
as the area is mostly sand, and rocks 
are believed to be rare. Rocks and 
stones from the shores of the Dela¬ 
ware Bay are surprisingly numerous, 
however. Considerable rocks of differ¬ 
ent types have also been imported into 
the area for uses varying from jetties to 
rock gardens, and for pickup souvenirs 
for travelers. 

r I two tables are set up for magnets, 
and the children find out for them¬ 
selves that unlike poles attract and like 
repel. Hard steel and soft steel bars 
(needles and pins) are used to show 
retention of magnetism; also material 
from TV tubes, such as permanent mag¬ 
nets and ceramic materials that could 
be [ticked up with a magnet but could 
not be magnetized. 

A six-inch bar magnet is placed 
through a six-inch globe (world) so that 
magnetic compass direction and effect 
on the compass can readily be seen. The 
fact that a compass needle can be mag¬ 
netized to point south instead of north 
causes the practical joker to laugh and 
the more serious-minded to shudder at 
the consequences—be it in the woods 
or at sea. 

Electromagnets make use of #26 
wire on an eight-penny nail. Experience 
soon shows that a good neat winding 
job makes the best magnet. The lifting 
power even with a single flashlight cell 
is amazing; to shut off the power to 
drop the load is intriguing (no visible 
energy, or glue, or little claws). The 
heating up of the battery being dis¬ 
charged and coils being energized are 
the only clues to the action. It is ex¬ 
plained that the beat does not do the 
work; that the heat is a result of the en¬ 
ergy being released—chemical energy 
converting to electrical energy. 

The rule of the left hand is demon¬ 
strated and tried by many of the hoys 
and girls. This is a single strand of 
#28 wire stretched between two nails 
connected to a single flashlight battery. 
The left hand is placed under the wire 
with the thumb pointing in the direction 
of the current. The fingers curve around 


the wire indicating the direction of the 
magnetic field. A small (north-seeking) 
compass placed over or under the wire 
verifies the theory. 

The magnetic field through a coil is 
shown by a single loop of wire in a ver¬ 
tical plain using the same small com¬ 
pass. A coil of many turns has the same 
effect but produces a stronger field. 
This same coil is used with two mag¬ 
netized needles to show how they can 
be made to repel each other and y'et re¬ 
main near the center of the coil. The 
needles have small round pieces of cork 
on them to act as wheels so that they 
roll easily. The corks rest on a piece of 
flat plastic giving them a flat level sur¬ 
face to roll. The coil goes through the 
plastic in a vertical plane. Varying the 
current in the field varies the magnetic 
force of the coil so that the needles’ 
distance from each other varies—but 
each remains equal distances from the 
center. 

The Thompson atom experiment us¬ 
ing a coil around an eight-inch evapora¬ 
tion dish is also set up. This is very 
interesting as the number of needles 
(dipoles) with cork floats determine 
the number of rings formed. Variations 
in the electrical current cause almost 
immediate changes in the corks (needle 
dipoles) position or the diameter of the 
rings formed. 

A small crank-operated telephone 
ringing generator is used for shocking 
experiments. This is set up on a board 
so that a fuse or bulb (incandescent or 
neon) can be used in parallel or in se¬ 
ries with the hand held electrodes. Four 
resistors in series, individually tapped, 
are also mounted on the board to dem¬ 
onstrate how increasing the resistance 
decreases the shock received. 

When conducting these experiments, 
each group should have an adult to 
carry through. The adult does not have 
to be experienced, just interested. He 
will learn along with the youngsters and 
have fun doing it! The children are 
free to try, experiment, or watch others 
in the activities set up for them. 

Science activity is most important 
^ to the children of today; the world 
of science is becoming more and more 
their world. Experience is the key to 
unlock the door to the future. By see¬ 
ing and doing, they learn and develop 


a feeling of deep satisfaction. From 
this small, creative experience, the seed 
of wonder is planted, a sensitivity to the 
wonder of the universe and the Creator 
who gave us capabilities measured by 
our mental, physical, and spiritual 
growth. 

There are interesting Bible lessons, 
workbooks and handcrafts, group sing¬ 
ing and fine visual-aid programs, all 
correlated with these scientific wonders, 
and thus playing their parts in the chil¬ 
dren’s spiritual growth. One of the 
pegboards with the battery, light, and 
switch is used to teach a Bible lesson in 
one of the worship programs. 

One of the eleven-year-old students 
became so interested in her Bible lesson 
she proposed to read the Book of Reve¬ 
lation at home. Another told his grand¬ 
parents that he had decided he would 
like to become a missionary. This spells 
success. # 
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CHANGING 

SILHOUETTES 

IN 

SPORT 


PART I W' hat is that pot-bellied man doing 

with a basketball? What is the lady in 
the wheelchair doing with that bowling 
ball? W hatever is that housewife doing 
to that golf ball? Across the country , 
new participants are signing up for 
sports activities especially planned to 
meet special needs and limitations. 
Here is a sampling of such programs 
which promote fitness, fun.and festivity. 


Variations and innovations in sport and 
sports etpiipment attract neiv participants 


WHEELCHAIR BOWLING 


G reat strides have been made by 
the Colorado Springs Recreation 
Division in developing wheelchair bowl¬ 
ing as a program acti\ itv for the handi¬ 
capped. The management of the local 
bowling alley has supplied personnel for 
instruction, scoring, and many areas of 
personal assistance. Storage space is 
also made available foi the many pieces 
of equipment designed and built by the 
park and recreation department. Ramps 
for chairs, slides for ball delivery, hand- 
rests and pusher cues have become 
standard equipment in producing scores 
of well over 100. with the high in one 
game being 184. 

League operation now under way 
places twelve teams of two players each 


into a single round arrangement fol¬ 
lowed by a singles and doubles tourna¬ 
ment. All of this is on a handicap scor¬ 
ing basis to even out many discrepancies 
in ability. Fortunately, one person in 
the group had had experience in wheel¬ 
chair bowling and was very helpful dur¬ 
ing the experimental period. Iler will¬ 
ingness to act as league secretary proved 
a stabilizing influence. In addition, a 
host of volunteers and organizations are 
earnestly assisting recreation division 
personnel in making this wheelchair 
sport a challenging experience for par¬ 
ticipants and all concerned.—E. S. 
Richter, Assistant Director, Park and 
R ecreation Department, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 



Ramps, slides, handrests, and pusher 
cues were devised by the staff of the 
Colorado Springs Park and Recreation 
DejHtrtment to enable the handicapped 
to enjoy bowling, including tourna¬ 
ments on a handicap scoring basis. 


SOCCER AT THE TOP 


W HEN the recreation department in 
Kirkwood, Missouri, was acti¬ 
vated on September 18, 1961. an agree¬ 
ment between the city and the school 
board for use of facilities had been 
worked out and a slender budget 
adopted. Some skepticism of the need 
for the innovation of the department 
was evident among residents. Fall was 
coming quickly, thus limiting the selec¬ 
tion of active outdoor sports. A quick 
survey of area preferences almost im¬ 
mediately put the “finger” on soccer. 


This sport enjoys wide popularity in the 
Midwest. It involves limitless numbers 
of boys and, with the playing fields 
available, it appeared to be the answer. 

In the interest of explaining functions 
of the new department to as many resi¬ 
dents as possible, its recreation director, 
Mrs. Permelia Dunn, embarked on an 
extensive speaking tour to service clubs 
and churches; in short, to any com¬ 
munity assembly that would extend an 
invitation. Her persuasive enthusiasm 
resulted in the Noonday Optimist Club 


offering to sponsor the soccer program 
and wiiting out a check for §500 to sup¬ 
plement budget funds. 

In quick succession, Joe McCann, a 
school physical-education instructor, 
became volunteer chairman, two school 
and city park playing fields were re¬ 
served and the publicity went out. Re¬ 
sponse surpassed the wildest imagina¬ 
tion! Boys came to the office in droves 
to get blanks to set up their rosters. By 
late October, 560 boys crowded into the 
city auditorium for the kickoff the night 
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The playing fields of Eton? No, a city- 
park in Kirkwood. Missouri, where soc¬ 
cer was introduced with great success. 


before ]>lay began. 

The program was formed with four 
divisions—bantam, midget, juvenile 
and junior, to (unbrace boys from the 
fourth grade through high school. 
Games were scheduled for Saturdays. 
November through February. Assisting 
the chairman as referees were high- 
school senior boys who had been given 

POT-BELLIED 

t'l'VlE RECREATION DEPARTMENT in Pe- 

kin, Illinois, endeavors to provide 
activities for the middle-aged man. First 
it conducted a fathers’ slow-pitch soft- 
ball tournament, which was accepted 
with so much enthusiasm that thought 
was given to offering some other activ¬ 
ity for the winter program. Basketball 
came to mind—but what to call it? 
Well, consider the type of men involved 
and you know why “pot-bellied basket¬ 
ball” was a natural. 

Notices of an impending tournament 
were sent to the local newspaper, radio, 
and TV stations. Hoping against hope 
to get at least four teams, the depart¬ 
ment was overwhelmed when twelve 
teams wanted to enter. The teams en¬ 
rolled were from local business estab¬ 
lishments, local clubs, and local men in¬ 
terested in basketball. Unfortunately, 
time and money did not allow using all 
twelve teams. The most that could be 
handled were eight teams, using a dou¬ 
ble elimination tournament. This tour¬ 
ney ran five nights with three games 
each night. 

A tournament can be set up with a 
very limited amount of equipment: 

• Three or four basketballs. 


PROGRAM 


four weeks of intensive training. The 
boys lined up their own rosters of six¬ 
teen players at SI each, selected their 
captains and their own imaginative 
team names. Enthusiasm was as great 
at the end of the season as at the begin¬ 
ning; in fact, the boys pleaded to be 
allowed to play even when games were 
cancelled because of icy or soggy fields. 

Thus, at least five hundred families 
of this city of thirty thousand residents 
were made immediately conscious of the 
new department and advantages of or¬ 
ganized recreation, “Soccer was a hap¬ 
py choice,” says Mrs. Dunn. “It offers 
boys an outside activity during winter 
months when the horizon of active 
sports is limited. The most rewarding 
part of the program is that it gives op¬ 
portunity to boys to feel the security of 

BASKETBALL- 

• Some type of numbered basketball 
shirts. 

• Scorebooks. 

• Officials—two qualified referees, 
timekeeper, and scorekeeper. 

• Ribbons or trophies. 

Rosters were limited to eighteen men 
per team and team rosters were used 
instead of individual contracts to facili¬ 
tate handling of the tournament. Each 
team member was required to sign a 
waiver slip, releasing all sponsoring 
agencies concerned from any or all in¬ 
juries sustained during the tournament. 

Pot-bellied basketball is played like 
any other basketball game with the fol¬ 
lowing exceptions: 

Players and Substitutes, 
Penalties. 

• Depending upon the size of the floor 
(see facilities), five men are on the 
court at all times, One man will stay 
in defensive court, and one will be sta¬ 
tioned in the offensive court. These 
men are stationed for each half quarter 
and are not allowed to cross the center 
line at any time during that period. The 
other three players may utilize the full 
court. 


team participation regardless of prow¬ 
ess. Many of our happiest groups are 
made up of disappointed lads who failed 
to qualify for school teams. They come 
to us singly and w’e find places for them 
with the result that a feeling of confi¬ 
dence in their own ability is built up. 
Soccer team membership becomes a sta¬ 
tus symbol in the eyes of comrades.” 

Once launched, of course, the recrea¬ 
tion programs fanned out in many di¬ 
rections to attract all age groups. “But 
the icebreaker was soccer and 1 can 
heartily recommend it to other recrea¬ 
tion departments just beginning or to 
others who have not yet introduced it 
into their programs,” says Mrs. Dunn. 
—Nancy Frazer Meyer. Public Rela¬ 
tions Director, City of Kirktvod. Mis¬ 
souri. 


• If a defensive or offensive man 
should leave his area, a technical foul 
is called, and the opposing team shoots 
a free throw and gets the ball out of 
bounds. If this infraction occurs, it is 
the responsibility of the scorer’s table 
to notify officials of this violation, as the 
official has enough pressure on him just 
controlling the ballgame. 

• Because this is a recreation activity, 
all team members should participate in 
it at least one quarter of each game. 
Players may be substituted only during 
the one-minute rest periods and during 
the lime regulation basketball is being 
played. An exception to this would be 
in case of injury or a team member foul¬ 
ing out of the game. 

• Five fouls are allotted each team 
member. 

Facilities 

Facilities play a major part in deter¬ 
mining participating players on a team; 
therefore, note the following sugges¬ 
tions: 

• If the floor is 64 feet long and 30-to- 
35 feet wide, use only four men on the 
court at a time. 

• If the floor is 50-by-75 feet, use five 

men. ®► 
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• If the floor is a standard high-sehool 
or college court, use six men. 

Time 

• Have half quarters of three minutes 
each with a minute rest period between 
each time segment. 

• The clock runs as in a normal ball- 
game during the last half quarter of the 
first half and during the last half quar¬ 
ter of the game. 

• The rest of the game is played with 
the clock running at all limes. 

• The scorebook can be eross-hatehed 
and eight time segments be recorded 
instead of the normal four as this will 
assist the storekeeper in determining 
the time segment being played. 

• Seven minutes are allowed between 
the two halves. 


• If the game is tied at the end of regu¬ 
lation play, a three-minute overtime 
period is played. This time segment is 
played the same as the last half quarter 
df the game. 

• Three time-outs per team. 

Pot-bellied basketball fills a need in 

our community. Not only is there much 
enthusiasm for the tournament, but it 
also does the men good to get hack into 
the limelight as participants instead of 
spectators. This year the recreation de¬ 
partment will not only conduct the pot¬ 
bellied basketball tournament, but will 
turn it into a league in order to satisfy 
all the men who were unable to par¬ 
ticipate last year.— Richard Buerkle, 
Superintendent of Recreation , Play¬ 
ground and Recreation Board, Pekin, 
Illinois. 


HOUSEWIVES TEE OFF 


A CROWING INTEREST in golf shown 
by women in Concord, New Hamp¬ 
shire. led the recreation and parks de¬ 
partment to organize a Thursday morn¬ 
ing Housewives Golfing League. Most 
of the women had never had a club in 
their hands before; some had taken 
spring lessons indoors given by the 
municipal pro, Chet Wheeler, for a 
small fee. Now. when the snow disap¬ 
pears, the women are invited to meet 
each Thursday at 9 a.m. on the city 
links and try their skills at the various 
games set up. Each woman partieipat 
ing pays a quarter to the kitty which is 
split up among the winners and some¬ 
times the losers. In order to keep new 
players from being discouraged, a va¬ 
riety of games are used in which the 
poor golfer has a chance to win as well 
as the par golfer. 

An attempt is made to put a good 
golfer in each foursome set up, to give 
pointers on rules and etiquette and w hat 
might be wrong with stance, and swing. 
Informal instruction not onl\ helps the 
learner, but the teacher finds she had 


better practice what she preaches. The 
women count eacli and every stroke 
whether they whiff or dub the hall as 
only in this way can they tell if they are 
improving. 

the biggest problem with the begin¬ 
ners in golf is not to let them get dis¬ 
couraged. Eun games instead of league 
competition should lie used until they 
get to a point where every swing at the, 
hall is a whiff or dub shot. The favorite 
of the Concord Housewives League, and 
the best starting game for this kind of 
a group, is “Scramble.” A description 
of many games of this type is available 
free from the United States Golf Asso¬ 
ciation Journal , 40 East 38th Street, 
New York 10. The National Golf Foun¬ 
dation, 407 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
offers Golf Events ($.50) which con¬ 
tains over one hundred different tourna¬ 
ment events.— Betty Arrott, Recrea¬ 
tion Supervisor, Recreation and Parks 
Department, Concord, New Hampshire. 

• Further developments on the sport 
scene will appear next month in Part II 
af this article.—Ed. 


Play for grown people is recreation—the renewal of life. 
For children it is growth—the gaining of life. 

— Joseph Lf.e 
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R FOR THE ILL 


►p An unusual Institute on Day-Camp¬ 
ing for the Mentally Retarded was held 
at Southern Illinois University May 19- 
25. Cosponsored hv Southern Illinois 
University and the Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Jr. Foundation, the institute was con¬ 
ducted on camp property owned hy the 
university at Carhondale. I he program 
was designed as a general orientation 
program for recreation personnel en¬ 
gaged in day-camp operation for the 
mentally retarded. Thirty-three train¬ 
ees, carefnlly selected to participate in 
eleven day-camp operations scattered 
throughout the United States, were pro¬ 
vided with a concentration of theory, 
demonstration, and practice given hy a 
group of experts and consultants espe¬ 
cially invited for this purpose. 

Groups of retarded children were 
brought in daily to participate in the 
demonstration phases of the institute 
which included sports and games, crafts, 
swimming and water safety, boating, 
horseback riding, music and folk dance, 
and nature study. On May 24th the 
trainees took over the leadership role in 
working with the retarded children. 

All of the program materials and 
speeches are to be compiled into a man¬ 
ual, Day Camp Operation for the Men¬ 
tally Retarded. Much of the, program 
was filmed and it is hoped the product 
will develop into an excellent training 
film. 

Included among the institute’s speak¬ 
ers were. R. Sargent Shriver. director. 
Peace Corps, Washington, D.C.: Mrs. 
Eunice Shriver, executive vice-presi¬ 
dent. Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Founda¬ 
tion; Milo F. Christensen, superintend¬ 
ent of recreation, District of Columbia; 
Gunnar Dybwad, executive director. 
National Association for Retarded Chil¬ 
dren, Inc., New York; Dr. Donald Sted- 
man, Kennedy Foundation: Francis P. 
Kelly. NARC, North Kingston. Rhode 
Island; Francis X. Lynch, director, 
Special Recreation Program. Walpole, 
Massachusetts; Delyte W. Morris, presi¬ 
dent, SIU: Dr. William G. Freeburg, 
SIU: Arnold Cortazzo, NARC, and Dr. 
Morton Thompson. National Recreation 
Association. 

The sponsors of the institute are 
bringing the trainees together again 
during September to evaluate the day- 
camp programs conducted during the 
summer. SIU and the Kennedy Founda- 

Dk. Thompson is consultant, National 
Recreation Association Consulting Serv¬ 
ice on Recreation, for the III and Hamli 
capped. 


HANDICAPPED 


MORTON THOMPSON, Ed.D. 


tion hope to generate enthusiasm and 
desire on the part of all participants to 
take the initiative in community and 
state leadership in the stimulation ami 
development of ongoing programs in 
day camps for the mentally retarded. 

d- A project for the “Development and 
Demonstration of a Community Recrea¬ 
tion Referral Program for Arthritics” 
was approved recently hy the Rureau 
of State Services. Division of Chronic 
Diseases of the Public Health Service. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Cosponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Arthritis and Rheumatism Foun¬ 
dation and the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
this project was developed hy the Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the 111 
and Handicapped of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association and will be conduc¬ 
ted for two years in Philadelphia begin¬ 
ning September 1. 1963. 

The project will involve the referral 
of one hundred arthritics from the Phil¬ 
adelphia Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation through the Philadelphia 
Recreation Department into various 
recreation centers and other agency 
centers where each case will be included 
in on-going recreation programs in the 
community. Attention will he paid to 
individual needs and each case will be 
observed and evaluated for physical 
improvement, program participation 
and socialization. It is anticipated that 
this medically oriented recreation proj¬ 
ect will serve as a stimulus for com¬ 
munity recreation referral programs for 
other chronic disabilities in the United 
States. The NR A Consulting Service on 
Recreation will act as consultant and 
advisor to the project. 

d* The Handicapped Children’s Home 
Service, an agency which brings recrea¬ 
tion to homebound children in New 
York City, is now a division of the 
Easter Seal Society and will be known 
as the Association for Crippled Chil¬ 
dren and Adults of New York State. Inc. 


■p Special telecasts in science, music, 
art, literature and foreign languages 
for homebound or hospitalized children 
are presented by educational station 
KRMA-TV, owned and operated hy the 
Denver Puhlic Schools. These lessons 
are coordinated with the regular curri¬ 
cula of the Denver Public Schools and 
are studied in advance by teachers of 
the homebound. 



ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 
CIVILIAN JOBS HAVE 
MANY ADVANTAGES 


• International Travel 

• Living Overseas 

• New Friends 

• Career Development 

Non-routine jobs that, appeal 
to the active girl with a flair 
for working with people. If 
you have the appropriate 
background and experience 
plus the imagination to plan 
leisure hour activities for 
others . . . then a civilian 
career with Army Special Serv¬ 
ices is right for you. 


Professional jobs in the fields 
of Recreation Leadership and 
Librarianship are open to 
single girls, minimum age 21. 
College degree or equivalent 
in specialized experience are 
hasic requirements. 


FOR INFORMATIONAL BROCHURE WRITE: 


Speelal Services Recruilnient 
Seetion, JRCB 
Department of The Army 
"Washington 25, D. C. (G-72) 


September, 1963 
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(c%S> BAND isiSc' I 

CONCERTS 
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RUTH W. STEVENS 

0 .mange thrilled the youthful so¬ 
prano, her Blond ponytail and 
pink ruffles trembling in rapport. 
Standing alone before the mike (thank 
goodness for modern amplifiers), she 
was deliciously aware that all eyes (and 
most ears) in the city park were turned 
her way. Behind her, the shirt-sleeved 
members of our town band were sweat¬ 
ing out a draggy accompaniment, while 
their rotund leader flailed his arms like 
a windmill and besought his musicians 
quite audibly to ‘‘pick it up.” Before 
her, the considerable, casually dressed 
audience relaxed under the stars and 
the high swaying elms and loved every 
minute of it. So did I. 

With a musical heritage like mine, 
this was understandable. I had been 
raised on weekl) summer evening con¬ 
certs in this same little city park, in Ot¬ 
tumwa, Iowa. In winter, more ambi¬ 
tious programs were presented inside 
our splendiferous Grand Opera House, 
complete; with white bearskin-draped 
podium, natty uniforms, and assorted 
sound effects. So, many years later, 
how' heartwarming to realize that this 
truly American tradition, the al fresco 
band concert, was still very much alive! 

The wonderful custom of town band 
music making began in New England 
and reached its peak in the middle eigh¬ 
ties. Their town greens were ideal set- 

The material is digested courtesy of 
Music Journal, 1776 Broadway, pew 
York 19, New York. Mrs. Stevens is 
a well-known contributor to national 
magazines and a resident of Ottumwa, 
Iowa. Her father, the late Professor B. 
0. U'orrell, conducted the Ottumwa 
Municipal Band from 1905-1921. 


tings and their summers mild. Then, as 
now, most of the musicians had to make 
their living at other trades, but music 
was their hobby. The mechanical im¬ 
provements were made in the instru¬ 
ments, the makeup of the band remained 
about the same, brasses predominating 
followed by reeds and drums. Since the 
Civil War people have liked that instru¬ 
mentation and still do. Lethargic in¬ 
deed is the individual who does not re¬ 
spond to a rousing march tune played 
on shiny horns. 

The heyday of the lucrative and im¬ 
mensely popular concert bands playing 
in the great amusement parks roughly 
spanned the years between 1875 and 
1925. Small towns no longer could af¬ 
ford these tremendous attractions, but 
transportation companies, who mostly 
ow ned the parks, found them a veritable 
gold mine. Their steam trains, inter- 
urbans, and ferry boats carried thou¬ 
sands to these famous parks and seaside 
resorts. The customers were more than 
happy to pay handsome ferns to see dra¬ 
matic conducting and splendid musi¬ 
cianship. 

Patrick S. Gilmore was the first of 
these showmen supreme, presenting 
mass festivals which featured the best 
bands and singers of Europe and Amer¬ 
ica. Underneath his extravagant dis¬ 
plays Gilmore was a solid musician. 
John Philip Sousa, his worthy succes¬ 
sor, fared equally well with a sure-fire 
formula of high musical standards, deft 
showmanship, and his own matchless 
marches. 

These rich years petered out finally 
with the coming of radio, the phono¬ 
graph and rapid private transportation. 



With the passing of the huge amusement 
parks, the concert bands were deprived 
of both audience and revenue. The final 
blow was the rise of the American jazz 
band. 

But the small (and sometimes not so 
small) town band refused to accept its 
death knell and happily the people 
would not let it. It is impossible to list 
all the fine bands still regularly per¬ 
forming. One especially impressive 
record is that of the Allentown, Penn¬ 
sylvania, band which has a continuous 
record of performance since 1828. The 
Goldman Band of New York City has 
played for over forty years and is still 
going strong. The approximately two 
hundred U.S. service bands are richly 
endowed and give dazzling perform¬ 
ances. 

But to return to Iowa, where we en¬ 
joy more free outdoor band concerts 
than any other state, and audiences 
grow in size every year. They are re¬ 
warded by hearing such organizations 
as the Ft. Dodge Municipal Band, led 
by the eminent Karl King, the “March 
King.” Iowa has a unique law which 
guarantees that the state w ill pay a cer¬ 
tain percent of what the municipality 
levies as a band tax. Here in Ottumwa, 
the band tax levy is approximately one- 
quarter of a mill for 1962. 

A comparatively recent development 
in most small towns are the concerts 
given by high-school bands. These have 
the blessing of labor, parents and teach¬ 
ers. Our college and university bands 
are in a different class, of course, with 
remarkably proficient performances. 

1 do not suppose that out here in Iowa 
or anywhere else for that matter, there 
is danger we will ever become too cul¬ 
tural. I would hate to see the time come 
when the band concert in the park, and 
evening’s get-together of friends and 
neighbors for pleasurable listening, 
fades from the summer scene, if: 
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Low Cost 
Equipment 

Entire classes can be 
equipped for a wide variety 
of enjoyable games, at a 
small fraction of the cost of 
conventional' equipment. 


Precision Mode 
and Durable 

All Cosom Safe-T-Play equip¬ 
ment is precision, injection 
molded of finest quality vir¬ 
gin Polyethylene. Long life 
is assured. 


FREE PLAY IN SAFETY 


INDOOR HOCKEY FOR GIRLS 


INDOOR HOCKEY FOR BOYS 

Indoor 

Games 

Safe for indoor use. The 
ideal answer to rainy day 
and cold weather prob¬ 
lems. Scoop, Candle Pins, 
Indoor Hockey and many 
other qames give safe fun 
indoors. 


Activity alone assures phys¬ 
ical fitness. With Safe-T- 
Play equipment scores of 
popular games can be 
played. Fun and excitement 
assure activity. 


^OSO/Vj 

safe-T-piay 


SCOOP BASEBALL 

Minimum 
Supervision 

Short flight balls prevent 
"shagging" after long 
drives; keep players in 
bounds. Polyethylene bats 
and balls are harmless 
even when vigorously 
used. 


Group 

Activities 

The flexible, featherweight 
Safe-T-Play equipment is 
skilfully used by even first 
grade children. It lends 
itself splendidly to teach¬ 
ing physical skill in group 
games. 


FOOTBALL PRACTICE 


• CANDLE PIN • SCOOP BALL • SAFE-T-BAT 


HOCKEY • FUN FOOTBALL • 


O S O M 

ORPORATION 


SEE YOUR SCHOOL. SUPPLY DEALER 
OR WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 

6030 WAVZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 16. MINN.' 


c owoig 


SAFt-J-PlAY 


Sf.ptfmhkji. 106 ?, 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Spnce Exploration 

A spacemobile toured playground 
and park areas in Westchester County. 
New' ^ ork, this summer with a lecture 
demonstration program. This was part 
of the summer services offered local rec¬ 
reation departments 1>\ the County of 
Westchester Department of Parks. Rec¬ 
reation. and Conservation. The space- 
mobile program was developed by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad¬ 
ministration and the models and equip¬ 
ment are carried on a specially adapted 
panel truck. 

The spacemobile delves into the 
meaning and scope, of space by means 
of words, models, and science experi¬ 
ment demonstrations. The laws of mo¬ 
tion are simph explained and the prin¬ 
ciple of a reaction motor demonstrated. 
Simple experiments are performed il¬ 
lustrating solid and liquid types of 
rocket fuels. Space programs discussed 
included Project Mercury for orbiting 
a manned spacecraft; Project Gemini, 
for orbiting a t\\o-man spacecraft and 
developing techniques for joining craft 
in orbit: Project Apollo for landing an 
explorer team on the moon and return¬ 
ing the team safely to earth: Ranger. 
Surveyor, and Prospector, all unman¬ 
ned spacecraft for moon exploration; 
Mariner and Voyager, spacecraft for 
unmanned exploration of other planets. 
Other explanations and demonstrations 
covered Tiros, Nimbus, and Aeros, 
weather satellite programs: Echo, Re¬ 
hound. Relay. Telstar, and Syncom. 
communication satellites; and orbiting 
geophysical, solar, and astronomical ob¬ 
servatories designed for study of the 
universe and of earth’s space environ¬ 
ment. 

The Last Mile 

A little red caboose has joined the 
steam locomotive in Cincinnati’s hand 
of Make Believe at the Airport Plav- 
ground. The caboose was presented to 
the recreation commission by the Rail¬ 
road Community Committee of Greater 
Cincinnati, an organization made up of 
representatives of the five railroads 
serving the area. The little, caboose be¬ 


longed to the Norfolk & Western and for 
forty years was used on the Cincinnati- 
to-Norfolk run. It is now retired to the 
playfield where youngsters are able to 
board it and examine its fascinating in¬ 
terior. The Land of Make Believe now 
includes a steam locomotive, two fire 
engines, a jet ]>lane, a stagecoach, and 
an antique jiolice patrol. 

Pressure al Work 

Higher pay, more leisure, and the 
population “explosion” are putting so 
much pressure on California’s wildlands 
that there is a critical need for more 
knowledge of how to handle these lands, 
according to Dr. Ih Merton Love, chair¬ 
man of the department of agronomy at 
the l niversity of California at Davis. 
The agronomist says there is competi¬ 
tion and sometimes conflict between 
groups that want rangelands to be used 
for differing jiurposes, such as recrea¬ 
tion. lumbering, watersheds, and live¬ 
stock ranges. 

Dr. Love warns. “Unless the search 
for knowledge is expanded promptly 
and substantially, deficiencies in basic 
research information will soon be criti 
cal. Outdoor recreation in California in 
1958 totaled 285.000.000 activity-days. 





Off limits to adults. In Jacksonville, 
Florida, Carol Williams and Sarah 
Anne Mallison were co-chairmen of an 
art show by and for youngsters al Twin 
Hills Civic Center. No adults were al¬ 
lowed, there were no entry fees, pre- 
judging, nor prizes. The youngsters cat¬ 
alogued the exhibits, prepared refresh¬ 
ments, hung paintings, made displays 
of crajtwork, arranged flowers and pot¬ 
ted plants, then acted as hosts and 
hostesses. 


By the year 2000, recreation will have 
increased four times within the commu¬ 
nity, sixteen times in urban and week¬ 
end zones—and forty times in vacation 
or resource zones.” 

They Shall Have Trees 

The planting of a spruce tree, the 
21,000th tree in the spring planting 
program in Montreal parks, highlighted 
the city’s eleventh observance of Arbor 
Day. The ceremony, as in previous 
years, formed part of the Beautification 
Week program in May. A feature of the 
day was distribution of ten thousand 
young trees to school children of the 
city for planting in appropriate places. 
Joseph Dumont, superintendent of the. 
Montreal Parks Department forestry di- 
\ ision, spoke during the ceremonies and 
asked. ‘"Can you imagine a city without 
a tree? Would it not he, to take the 
wonderful words of Victor Hugo, like a 
hive without bees? A cage without 
lords? A house without children?” 

• See “Creeping Treelessness,’ Rec¬ 
reation, June 1963.—Ed. 

Museum Mansions 

Little Rhode Island, smallest of the. 
fifty states, can probably boast more, 
“museum mansions” for its area (48< 
by-37 miles) than any other state in the 
union. What is a “museum mansion”? 
It is a former private home which, be¬ 
cause of its historic value and archi¬ 
tectural significance, has been preserved 
for current and future generations, and 
which is open to the public on a regular 
or semi-regular basis. Both Providence 
and Newport abound in such museum 
mansions; others are scattered through¬ 
out the state in other communities. All 
are a living record of the history of the 
United States from its earliest begin¬ 
nings. 

Most recently opened “museum man¬ 
sion” is “The Elms,” magnificent New¬ 
port estate of the late E. J. Berwind, 
Philadelphia coal magnate. Purchased 
in July 1962, by the Preservation So¬ 
ciety of Newport County, the estate is 
largely modelled after the Chateau 
d’Asnieres near Paris. The interior has 
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been refurnished in keeping with its era 
and style by loans front museums and 
private collections; its magnificent 
gardens, featuring bronze and marble 
statues and fountains, have also been 
restored. Trees and hedges in the park 
or gardens are carefully shaped in the 
French manner, as probably originally 
conceived by landscape artist Jacques 
Greber. Special evening opetdngs are 
planned for the gardens only, with 
lights, fountains, and background 
music, during July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember. 

NEW NRA HOARD MEMBERS 

The National Recreation Association 
recently added four professional and 
lay workers in the recreation field to its 
Board of Trustees (formerly Board of 
Directors). They include: 

Thomas W. 

Lantz, superin¬ 
tendent of public 
recreation for the 
Metropolitan Park 
District in Tacoma, 
Washington. Mr. 
Lantz served as 
chairman of the NRA National Advis¬ 
ory Council from 1960 to 1963. He has 
been an administrator of public recrea¬ 
tion for forty-one years and is an assist¬ 
ant professor at the University of Puget 
Sound in Tacoma, where he teaches the 
course in “Community Recreation Lead¬ 
ership.” He was assistant editor of the 
revised edition of Introduction to Com¬ 
munity Recreation (McGraw-Hill). 

Mrs. George '1'. 
Francis, Jr., of 
Ilaverford, Penn¬ 
sylvania, is inter¬ 
ested in cultural ac¬ 
tivities and helped 
conduct a drama 
survey for the Phil¬ 
adelphia Recreation Department. She 
has been chairman of children’s theater 
and TV for the Junior League of Phila¬ 
delphia, first vice-president for the Ed¬ 
ucational Television Council of Phila¬ 
delphia. and a board member for 
WHYY, an educational TV station. She 
has also served as recreation drama con¬ 
sultant for the Philadelphia Recrea¬ 
tion Department and the Philadelphia 
schools. 


Mrs. Fagau Dick¬ 
son of Austin. Tex¬ 
as, is a member of 
the Austin Recrea¬ 
tion Board and is 
well known for her 
interest in the de¬ 
velopment of local 
recreation programs and facilities. She 
has also been active in many other civic 
enterprises. She is a past-president and 
present trustee of the Austin Ballet So¬ 
ciety and has served on the advisory 
board of the Austin Symphony. 

S. Dale Furst, Jr., 
of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, is a 
senior partner of 
the law firm of 
Furst, McCormick, 
M u i r, L y n n , and 
Reeder. He has 
served on his local recreation advisory 
committee, and has been chairman of 
the National Budget and Consultation 
Committee, president of the American 
Social Health Association, and presi¬ 
dent of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. He has received a 
Presidential Citation for his wmrk on 
behalf of the United Defense Fund, a 
Community Chest award, and the Grit 
Award for Meritorious Community 
Service. 

• Several new members are being 
added to the Board of Trustees. Their 
biographies will appear in subsequent 
issues.—Ed. 

RETIREMENT 


Ralph B. Van Fleet, a member of 
the National Recreation Association 
staff since 1946, retires as Southeastern 
District representative of the Associa¬ 
tion as of October 1. In his years with 
the NRA, Mr. Van Fleet has helped hun¬ 
dreds of communities in the Southeast 
to develop community recreation pro¬ 
grams, to improve their facilities, and 
to coordinate the work of all agencies 
concerned with recreation and leisure 
time. Since Mr. Van Fleet began serv¬ 


icing the Southeastern District, the 
number of community recreation de¬ 
partments has at least doubled and Mr. 
Van Fleet had a hand in organizing 
most of them. He has been the recipient 
of many awards for his services to the 
cause of better recreation. (See also 
Page 320.) The Ralph Van Fleet Rec¬ 
reation Scholarship Loan Fund was es¬ 
tablished in his honor by the Southeast¬ 
ern states and is administered by the 
NRA with the cooperation of its South¬ 
eastern District Advisory Committee 
and the scholarship committees of the 
state recreation associations and so¬ 
cieties in the district. 

Mr. Van Fleet's duties will be as¬ 
sumed by Temple Jarrell, who has 
been relieved of some of his federal ac¬ 
tivities on behalf of NRA to devote 
greater concentration on the South¬ 
eastern District. 

PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Robert W. Craw¬ 
ford, commission¬ 
er of recreation in 
Philadelphia, re¬ 
cently received the 
annual B u c k 
Sawyer award of 
the Philadelphia 
Junior Chamber of Commerce as the city 
employee who has given service above 
and beyond the call of duty. Mr. Craw¬ 
ford has devoted considerable portions 
of his own time to attend public meet¬ 
ings of the citizens throughout the city. 
He is approaching the five hundred 
mark in these meetings where citizens 
voice their opinions to help mold the 
recreation depart m e n t p o 1 i c y. Mr. 
Crawford is also a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Recreation 
Association. 

Dr. Harold Meyer recently retired as 
head of the recreation curriculum at the 
University of North Carolina, after hav¬ 
ing served on the university staff for 
forty-two vears. Dr. Meyer will con¬ 
tinue as an instructor on a part-time 
basis and will continue to serve as con¬ 
sultant to the North Carolina Recrea¬ 
tion Commission. Dr. H. Douglas 
Sessoms has been named the new head 
of the UNC recreation curriculum. 

Continued on Page 341 
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MARKET NEWS 


• Starred items indicate an exhibitor at the 45th National 
Recreation Congress (see also Pages 310-11). Congress 
booth number is given at end of item. 

• Cutting corners. Toro’s new 25-inch Hevi-l)uty Whirl* 
wind rotai y -power mower, powered by a four-cycle, 5)4 HP 
engine, is designed to meet the grass maintenance needs of 
parks, golf courses, recreation areas, and other large in¬ 
stallations. The 25-inch Whirlwind is especially effective in 
the South, where tough and wiry warm-weather grasses 
(Bermuda and St. Augustine) and winter rye place heavy 
demands on power mowers. Spongy or sandy ground pre¬ 
sents no problems for the new Toro mower because of its 
large |jiBF*jby-lW') rear "heels. The mower also features 
Toro’s exclusive Wind-Tunnel design which assures more 
efficient cutting even under the most adverse conditions. 
The Wind-Tunnel allows grass clippings to be discharged 
uniform!} instead of in dumps. With an optional bagging 
kit. the stead} stream of air which flows through the housing 
can be utilized to vacuum and bag grass clippings, leaves, 
and other lawn debris. A large, six-quart fuel tank—located 
on the handle for betterweight distribution and accessibility 
—keeps the unit running for a full four hours. Five different 
front-wheel height adjustments—from one inch to three and 
a half inches—are possible with the 25-inch Whirlwind. A 
sixth adjustment varies the blade slightly above or below the 
horizontal for operation in heavy growth areas. The rear 
wheels are also adjustable to maintain a level attitude at all 
five cutting heights. 

For closer trimming near trees 
and walls. Toro's new 25-inch 
Parhlnwn offers high maneuvera¬ 
bility. A front-cutting reel mower, 
it dips tbe grass before the big 
drive wheels can pass over and 
flatten it. The '3 l /fuv engine de¬ 
livers speeds up to 4.0 miles per 
hour. W ith steerable sulky, the 
Park-lawn becomes a riding unit 
with a cutting capacity of an acre 
per hour or it doubles as a walking 
unit with hanilbars affixed. It has forward and reverse gear 
and separate dutches for reel and traction. Grass-catcher is 
optional. 

For further information on Toro equipment (including 
snow-throwing equipment). write to James Kaufman, Toro 
Manufacturing Corporation. Bill Lyndalc Avenue, Min¬ 
neapolis 20, Minnesota. (See also Pages 320-321.) 

• Tread on me! Thousands of indestructible diamond-hard 
abrasive minerals are bonded into every foot of the Super 
Stairmaster safety tread. The resulting wearing qualities 
surpass that of concrete, stone, marble, and other types of 
stair materials, providing a permanent solution to stairway- 
repair and maintenance. The tread has a heavy-duty base 
of heat-treated extruded aluminum. It is nine inches wide 
(deep) overall and available in any length up to twelve feet 
in one piece. Longer lengths are furnished in multiple sec¬ 
tions. \ arious square-edge and bevel-edge sections can he 
used to fill out landing areas where more than a nine-inch 
tread is required. 

The tread is easih installed over am type of stairway 
construction, ulterior or exterior. The necessary fasteners, 
leveling compound for badly worn stairs, and adhesive w hen 



required are furnished in a package for quick, easy installa¬ 
tion. Its excellent wearing qualities permit it to be installed 
in areas where extreme foot traffic exists. For complete in¬ 
formation, a new brochure illustrating the Aluminum Super 
Stairmaster tread is available free from the manufacturer, 
Wooster Products Inc., Wooster, Ohio. 

• Mini-in-one. A single self-con¬ 
tained unit called Mini-Gym provides 
a complete gamut of fitness exercises 
and stunts. Against the wall, out of 
the way, it is always available for use 
without the necessity for supervision. 
Originally designed for United States’ 
underground minute-men installa¬ 
tions where exercise facilities are 
limited, the Mini-Gym combines the 
many advantages of stall bars and an 
abdominal board, with chest and 
floor pulley weights. 

The Mini-Gym ladder is sturdily 
constructed of oval-shaped steel with 
welded tubular steel rungs. Carefully finished in lifetime 
chrome, it measures 34"-by-93" high. The abdominal board, 
which hooks on the top rung of the ladder when not in use, 
is made from three-quarter-incli plywood, padded with one 
and a quarter inches of polyethylene foam, and covered with 
a blue vinyl-impregnated nylon covering. The heavy-duty 
wall-mounted pully weights, with both floor and chest pul¬ 
leys. are furnished with twenty-five pounds of weights. The. 
amount of weights to he raised is adjustable. Mini-Gym is 
easily wall-mounted on four hardwood stringers. For more 
information write to the iVissen Corporation, 930-27th Ave¬ 
nue. SAX ., Cedar Rapids Iow a. 



★ I ime at hat. An entirely different type of hatting trainer, 
the Place-Hitter set, contains a thirty-inch bat, three regu¬ 
lation-size balls, and a sturdy base unit. A tap on the target 
area of the llipper w ith the hat pitches one of the plastic balls 
straight up, allowing enough time for a full swing to the 
fences or a carefully placed bunt down the foul line. Three 
balls may be hit without reloading. Balls are released with 
out awkward foot stomping or uncertain mechanical devices. 
For further information, write to Cosom Corporation, 6030 
\\ ayzata Boulevard. Minneapolis. Minnesota. Congress 
Booth #87. 


★ Monkey see, mon¬ 
key do. Appeal to the 
monkey in children 
and they’ll get the 
hang of physical fit¬ 
ness, especially if you 
provide them with 
Monkey Swings to 
strengthen and devel¬ 
op body coordination. Designed with safety and fun in mind, 
the new Porter Monkey Swings are ruggedly constructed and 
safety-engineered to give dependable service. Each swing 
has a set of six rings to offer maximum player use. For 
further information, write to Len Naab, Sales Manager, 
Porter Athletic Equipment Company, Schiller Park. Illinois. 
Congress Booth #7-8. 



For further information, please write directly to source given and mention RECREATION Magazine. 
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FREE AIDS 


- Please write, directly to sources given 


and mention Recreation Magazine 


★ Starred items are offered by exhibitors at 
the 45th National Recreation Congress. Booth 
number follows item. For more on the Con¬ 
gress and Congress exhibitors, see Page 310. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

★ Boiling-point craft. Magic puff beads are 
a new plastic substance similar in shape to 
granulated sugar. In boiling water, tbe beads 
expand to fifteen times their size. When placed 
in a steel mold and then boiled, they expand 
to take on the shape of the mold. Excellent 
for Christmas tree and other ornaments since 
the result is perfect to decorate with glitter, 
sequins, and spangles. Hundreds of other 
ideas presented in well-illustrated catalogue 
available from Horton Handicraft Company, 
Inc., Unionville, Connecticut. Congress 
Booth #42. 

Eyes for calico cats and gingham dogs. 
Need false eyelashes for your stuffed toy 
project? Hard-to-find items for your crafts 
program are listed in a supplies and equip¬ 
ment catalog issued by a ceramic supply house 
which offers its customers a variety of special 
services. The book is divided into eight sepa¬ 
rate sections on glazes, china paints, lusters 
and china designs, brushes, kilns, tools, pub¬ 
lications, and decorating media, and includes 
helpful tips on glazing and china painting. 
For further information, write to Ohio Ceramic 
Supply Company, Box 134, Kent, Ohio. 


EQUIPMENT 

★ No WOODEN NICKELS ACCEPTED. Coin-op- 
crated locker checking equipment has become 
widely used throughout the recreation field 
in the United States and Canada. Coin-Lok 
Systems come in a multitude of sizes and 
colors designed to fit every recreation activity. 
For an illustrated brochure, write to Ameri¬ 
can Locker Company, Inc., 211 Congress 
Street, Boston 10. Congress Booth #1. 

★ Sign up. A new sign printing machine can 
handle all signs up to 14"-by-22". The Line- 
O-Scribe uses any size and style of type and 
prints on both cardboard or paper of any 
thickness. Two or more colors may be used 
at once and two-sided signs may be made in¬ 
stantly by turning the card over and putting a 
slip sheet of plain paper on the original side. 
Line-O-Scribe reproduces any cuts, linoleum 
block. Linotype or Ludlow slugs along with 
the standard Line-O-Scribe type. For complete 
catalogue showing machines, type, inks, card¬ 
boards, and other supplies write to the Mor¬ 
gan Sign Machine Company, 4510 North 
Ravenswood Avenne, Chicago 40. Congress 
Booth #16. 

★ It’s all in the Plyblend. Table tennis 
tables for recreation centers, parks and play¬ 
grounds, schools, churches, and industrial 


plants have a playing surface of a top-quality 
particle board, called Plyblend, tliat com¬ 
pletely eliminates dead spots and bad-ball 
bounce. No plugs, checking, cracks, or warp- 
age. For further information about different 
models (also pool tables), write to Brinktun, 
Inc., 710 North Fourth Street, Minneapolis 1. 
Congress Booth #85-86, 89-90. 

★ Accent on color and variety. Gay ani¬ 
mal swings, slides for little felluws who can’t 
maneuver the larger ones, and a variety of 
imaginative playground climhers are available 
from firm which also offers easy-to-asscmble 
all-purpose shelters ami colorful picnic tables 
and benches. For brochures, write to Miracle 
Equipment Company, Grinnell, Iowa. Con¬ 
gress Booth #57-60, C-D. 

★ Your cue. Coin-operated pool tables in 
natural finishes or eye-catching colors add a 
new dimension to an old pastime. They are 
equipped with first-quality balls, sticks, and 
cloth and come in a variety of sizes. Some can 
be knocked down for easy passage through 
narrow openings. For information concerning 
models available, write to Irving Kaye Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 363 Prospect Place, Brooklyn 38, 
New York. Congress Booth #106-109. 

★ Signs of the times. Complete sign shop 
is available in one compact cabinet for 
making professional-looking signs in a mat¬ 
ter of minutes. With a working surface 71"- 
by-25", the cabinet contains seven drawers of 
letters and numbers in a variety of designs 
and sizes. To make a sign, the numbers and 
letters are placed on the copy in the posi¬ 
tions desired, the copy is sprayed with jet ink, 
then lifted by the corner to shake off the let¬ 
ters, and the sign is done. For an illustrated 
brochure, write to American Jet Spray Indus¬ 
tries, Inc., 1240 Harlan Street, Denver 15, 
Colorado. Congress Booth #104. 

★ Uniform information. Sporting goods 
company offers a handy illustrated booklet 
which tells bow to buy sport uniforms, how 
to launder them, and offers a variety of other 
helpful advice. For your copy, write to Rawl¬ 
ings Sporting Goods Company, 2300 Delntar 
Boulevard, St. Louis 66, Missouri. Congress 
Booth #63-64. 

★ Rugged and durable. Professionally styled 
pool and bumper pool tables for recreation 
centers and organizations include folding 
models in blond and mahogany finish in three 
sizes. For full-color catalogue, write to Valley 
Sales Company, 333 Morton Street, Bay City, 
Michigan. Congress Booth #55-56, 61-62. 

★ True to form. A new inflated ball, manu¬ 
factured under a new process, is designed to 
stay in shape after months of sustained play, 
indoors or out. A brochure, describing the 
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manufacturing process as well as the testing 
procedures used on the ball, is available from 
The Seamless Rubber Company, 253 Hallock 
Avenue, New Haven 3, Connecticut. Con¬ 
gress Hooth #6. 

* Junior sizk. New line of gymnastic equip¬ 
ment for the elementary and junior-high 
school set includes even and uneven parallel 
liars, balance beams, side horses, horizontal 
bars, mats, trampolines, accessories, and in¬ 
structional materials. Major pieces con¬ 
structed entirely of lifetime steel tubing 
coated in aqua-blue enamel. For additional 
information write to American Athletic Equip¬ 
ment Company, Jefferson, Iowa Congress 
Hooth #25. 

* Climb, hang, slide, swing. For an illus¬ 
trated color catalog of the latest playground 
equipment in gay hues, write to Mexico Forge, 
Inc., R.D. #1, Reedsville, Pennsylvania. 
Congress Hooth #45-46. 

* No cracked heads. Unbreakable I.exan, 
developed by General Electric, is the toughest 
plastic known, replacing metal for some pur¬ 
poses. It is now used for batters’ helmets 
which are lined willi shock-absorbing foam 
Vinyl. The helmet comes in two models, Lit¬ 
tle League and regular. For a brochure about 
the helmets, as well as information on other 
baseball equipment, write to Bolco Athletic 
Company, 1725 North Eastern Avenue, Los 
Angeles 32. Congress Hooth #23. 

■k Persimmon heads. Leading manufacturer 
of baseball-softball bats and golf clubs uses 
open-air-seasoned white ash ami hickory for 
bats; such materials as solid persimmon, hard 
maple, and stainless steel for golf club heads. 
Right and left-handed models. For illustrated 
brochures write to Ilillerich ami Bradsby 
Company, 434-436 Finzer Street, P.O. Box 506, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. Congress Booth 

#47. 

* It’s in the bac. Designed for swimming 
pools ami gymnasiums, checking bags made 
of plastic screen materials arc flameproof, 
sanitary, and will not tear. Just dip hag in 
chlorinated water ami it is ready for reuse. 
Manufacturer also offers gym equipment, in¬ 
cluding basketball nets, tennis nets, Ping- 
pong tables. F'or catalogues, write to Sun- 
Aired Bag Company, Inc., P.O. Box 335, 8669 
Fenwick Street, Sunland, California. Con¬ 
gress Booth #30. 

* Tiie animal kingdom. Brightly painted 
elephants, donkeys, hippos, ducks, situated on 
a spring base for outdoor “riding,” are cast 
in one-piece aluminum and finished with 
baked epoxy paint to withstand weather and 
abuse. Base is a non-compressing spring. 
These animals a'so made for indoor use with 
the spring permanently fastened to a sturdy 
base to prevent tipping. For brochure, write 
to Game-Time, Tnc., Litchfield, Michigan. 
Congress Booth #]8-22. 

+ Tote sports. Expand your sports facilities 
with indoor hockey sets, adjustable balance 
beam for indoors and out, portable combina¬ 
tion soccer and field hockey goals, portable 
water basketball standards for indoor or out¬ 
door pools. For catalogue, write to Jay fro 
Athletic Supply Company, P.O. Box 1065, 


New London, Connecticut. Congress Booth 
#73-74. 

★ The right fitch. Leading sports equip¬ 
ment company has seen over eight thousand 
of its baseball pitching machines put to effec¬ 
tive service. Each major league team has 
from one to ten of the machines. Firm also 
offers a softball guaranteed to retain its life, 
shape, and firmness for six full games. F'or 
1963 Institutional Catalogue, write to the 
Dudley Sports Company, Inc., 633 Second 
Avenue, New York 16. Congress Booth 
#66-67. 

★ In the swim. Stardust swimming pools 
come in panelized sections prefabricated and 
pre-piped at the factory. After erection, all 
bolted sections arc field welded and protec¬ 
tive coatings rc-applied, permitting construc¬ 
tion in areas with high water tables and severe 
ground conditions. F'or brochure on pools as 
well as filtration systems, write to the Arnco- 
dyne Corporation, 1205 Colorado Avenue, 
Lorain, Ohio. Congress Booth #98. 

* Patented macic. An attractive, rugged 
floor covering called Magic Fluff protects 
heavy traffic areas, or wherever a cleaning, 
refinishing, or replacement problem exists. 
Excellent for golf spike traffic, the promenade 
in roller rinks, at the approaches and entrance 
ways of bowling lanes. Needs no special floor¬ 
ing or installation, one man can handle in¬ 
stallation and cleaning. The flull top and link 
construction traps sand, soil, and water out 
of sight until convenient to clean. F'or bro¬ 
chure, write to fl. M. Wise, 212 Helen Avenue, 
Mansfield, Ohio. Congress Booth #32. 

* Calling your shots. Both youthful and 
senior citizens have enjoyed the 9' Bank Shot 
from table game manufacturer now introduc¬ 
ing a new recreation model pool table called 
Esquire. F'or further information write to 
American Shiiflleboard Company, 210 Pater¬ 
son Plank Road, Union City, New Jersey. 
Congress Booth #83-8 4. 


FUND RAISING 

+ Operation Profit. Manufacturer of con¬ 
cession equipment anil supplies makes ma¬ 
chines for popcorn, sno-kones, cotton candy, 
and other high-profit refreshment items. Also 
has ready-made syrups, equipment cleaning 
compounds, fluorescent signs, and just about 
any item necessary for successful operation 
of a refreshment stand. For a catalogue, write 
to Gold Medal Products Company, 1825 Free¬ 
man Avenue, Cincinnati 14. Congress Booth 
#17. (Sec Recreation, May 1963 for “Fund 
Raising Through Refreshment Operations.”) 

A In season. Four different kinds of candies 
for fall, winter, spring, and summer are avail¬ 
able to organizations for fund-raising drives. 
For further information, write to Mason Can¬ 
dies, Inc., P.O. Box 800, Mineola, New York. 
Congress Booth #26. 


PERSONNEL 

* Career service. U.S. Army Special Serv¬ 
ices needs a variety of talents, ineluding staff 
for over nine hundred Army craft shops and 
photo centers throughout the world, as well 


as recreation specialists in drama, music, and 
sports. For further infoimation, write to 
Special Services Section, Employee Manage¬ 
ment Division, Department of the Army, Of¬ 
fice of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Person¬ 
nel, Washington 25, D.C. Congress Booth 
#39. 


PROGRAM AIDS 

★ Books on recreation by outstanding lead¬ 
ers in the field are offered by West Coast pub¬ 
lishing house which recently published The 
leisure Age: Its Challenge to Recreation by 
Norman P. Miller and Duane Robinson (see 
Page 345), Recreation in American Life hy 
Reynold Carl-on, Theodore Deppe, and Janet 
MacLean (reviewed in Recreation, June 
1963), and Exploring Physical. Education by 
Robert Downey, El wood Davis, June McCann, 
and Ann Stitt. Also a new Sport Skills Series. 
For complete list of books available write to 
Wadsworth Publishing, Belmont, California. 
Congress Booth #95. 

A Well-screened. F'ilm showings are a pop¬ 
ular program feature in many communities 
where many organizations, churches, and 
clubs sponsor family-night affairs. Hospitals, 
correctional institutions, and other custodial 
agencies also offer film fare. A 28-year-old 
distributing firm provides a wide selection, 
from full-length Hollywood products to car¬ 
toons and short subjects. Categories include 
science, drama, documentary, fantasy, reli¬ 
gious, sports, and Westerns. F'or complete 
catalogue, write to Twyman Films Inc., 329 
Salem Avenue, Dayton I, Ohio. Congress 
Booth #24. 

k F'or the winners. Trophies depicting 
birds, boats, motorcycles, even Santa in a 
sleigh come in a range of sizes with a variety 
of stands including clocks, pen sets, and ash¬ 
trays. F'or catalogue, write to Wilson Trophy 
Company, I’.O. Box 9596. St. Louis 12. 
Congress Booth #103. 

★ Here’s iiow. Visual aids and publications 
covering every aspect of sports, physical edu¬ 
cation, and recreation are available from non¬ 
profit organization and include 35mm sound 
slidefilms for teaching, coaching, or studying 
such activities as archery, campcraft, skiu and 
scuba diving, track and field, trainpolining, 
wrestling, and a wide variety of other sports. 
For catalogue, write to The Athletic Institute, 
Merchandise Mart, Room 805, Chicago 54. 
Congress Booth #13. 

★ SrECtAi. attractions. F'ilms covering just 
about any subject or group interest are avail¬ 
able, on rental basis to centers, clubs, camps, 
study groups, etcetera. Cartoons, comedies, 
serials, full-length Hollywood products, holi¬ 
day fare ... all ready to add a fillip to your 
programs, special events, workshops. F'or cata¬ 
logue, write to Institutional Cinema Service, 
Inc., 41 Union Square, New York 3. Congress 
Booth #79. 

k Strikes and Spares. F'or a complete bowl¬ 
ing program for boys and girls eighteen years 
of age and onder, along with suggestions for 
awards and tournaments, write to the Ameri¬ 
can Junior Bowling Congress, 3925 West 
103rd Street, Chicago 55. Congress Booth 
#75. 
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Thousands of extra profit dollars 





g GOLD MEDAL. PRODUCTS CD. 


STATION POPCORN MACHINE 

Four best buy In a deluxe, hign 
capacity popper Super-speed, 
14-ounce kettle, yields a minl- 
num of $30.00 per hour sales 
4ore versatile easier to oper- 
tte, more durable, all polished 
iluminum alloy construction, 
•nest rslup. A real Gold Medal 
‘rofit Topper with a filter ex- 
laust ;ys\ m at no extra cost. 
Counter Model only $339.50, 
r loor Mode; $439.50. 


People enjoy snacks—dry snacks, 
cold snacks, liquid snacks. Health¬ 
ful, delicious popcorn, America’s 
favorite fun food, the most pop¬ 
ular snack of all, produces the 
greatest profit of all—stimulates 
the demand for liquid refresh¬ 
ments . . . profit mates. The hap¬ 
piest of partners for people who 
gathe- for fun. Of course, you 
profit by the additional sales. 


OO, OO, GOLD MEDAL DEPENDABLE ONE-STOP-SOURCE FOR ALL SUPPLIES 


I am interested in knowing more aDout Gold Medal Profit Toppers. 
Please send me the following: 

□ Complete catalog of equipment and supplies. 

□ Kit of success stories. □ Popcorn for Profit Plan. 

Information about: □ Sno-Kones □ Cotton Candy □ Hot Dogs 

□ Candy Apples □ Peanut Warmers 

NAME_ 

ORGANIZATION__ 

ADDRESS_1_ 

CITY_ZON E_ 


POP-A-LOT 

Biggest value, lowest priced 
popcorn machine in America 
today. Ideal for areas that sell 
moderate quantities of fresh 
popped corn. Same high quality, 
long life construction and fine 
performance features as built 
into all Gold Medal products. 
Produces a high profit $12.00 
per hour sales. 

Counter Model only $199.00, 
Floor Model $299.00. 


WHIZ-BANG 

Heavy duty • big 12-ounce ket¬ 
tle capacity • light weight • 
compact, all polished aluminum 
alloy construction • easily car¬ 
ried from place to place • yields 
minimum $24.00 per hour sales. 
Counter Model only $279.50, 
Floor Model $379.50. 

Select from 13 Gold Medal 


Profit Topper Popcorn Machines 


AUTOMATIC POPCORN VENDER 

You can double profits by join¬ 
ing the trend to vend with this 
Gold Medal automatic popcorn 
dispenser. Hot, flavor-fresh, 
pre-popped popcorn, served in¬ 
stantly at the drop of a coin. 
This Gold Medal machine ranks 
high in profit producing volume. 

$395.00 


WITH GOLD MEDAL PROFIT TOPPERS 


m^ N L.c A 


PNJO YS 


SNACK 


PROFIT ON 104 SALE 


We cooperate with all of our NSPI associates 


STATE 








60 SPECIAL" 
PEANUT WARMEI 

Meevy »[<••( construction Ti> • 
»** etid *ltv«r«r*j baKed «ne<r»e1 
A special 5lm»* I l-.naTAr unit *Pep» 
i'««nwii ' rceiier freati ' at all times 
men .» damp ecttlrer heouire- 
only >*' e* ecunter aps«e Low bast 
in*a*tm«nt— Pt'ueias pi tfits 


BUSINESS 

REPLY 

MAIL NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN UNITED STATES 


PERMIT NO 1265 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


pottage will be paid by 


GOLD MEDAL 

PRODUCTS CO. 

1COK.-3Q Aw„ 


1825-39 Freeman Ave. 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


HOI DRINK CUPS • COLD DRINK CUPS . POPCORN 
BAGS • POPCORN BOXES—THF GREATEST SUPPLY 
OF CERTIFIED, TOP-QUALITY REFRESHMENT NEEDS, 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE TO YOU AT 
GOLD MEDAL—THE ONE-STOP-SOURCE FOR EVERY¬ 
ONE WHO CATERS TO PEOPLE WHO GATHER FOR FUN. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED 
SUPPLIER TO THE REFRESHMENT INDUST 


C3QLO MEDAL 

□ PRODUCTS CO. 


1825-39 Freeman Ave. 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 




























Reporter’s Notebook 

(Continued from Cage 33,)) 

Evelyn P. lint-well, accompanist for 
the Los Angeles City Recreation and 
Parks Department, recently received 
the Nona-Rae Award for outstanding 

I , contributions to humanity. Miss Bur- 
well was recognized for her musical con¬ 
tributions and services to mentally dis¬ 
turbed and emotionally troubled chil¬ 
dren. Recently she was also lauded as 
a “musician with a mission" by Look 

I Magazine. 

Dr. Daniel L. Leedy, chief of wildlife 


research for the l .S. Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and \\ ildlife since l‘J57, has 
been appointed < hie! of the division of 
research of the new federal Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. Dr. Leedy. a 
career employe, will lead and coordi¬ 
nate a nationwide program of research 
in outdoor recreation, including studv 
of recreation area needs in relation to 
population, income, leisure time, and 
public mohilitv: physical, cultural, and 
spiritual benefits derived from recrea¬ 
tion; effects of recreation on resources; 
benefits of developing an area for rec¬ 
reation in conjunction with other uses: 
and statistics on attendance, expendi¬ 


tures. facilities, and emplov merit levels 
as bases for {titure planning. 

John A. Nesbitt 

has been appointed 
deputy director 
general of the In¬ 
ternational Recrea¬ 
tion Association, 
New 't o r k C i t y. 
Mr. Nesbitt has 
served as director of the \\ orld Com¬ 
mission on Vocational Rehabilitation, 
program director of the Junior Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce International and edi¬ 
tor of JCI W orld, recreation leader at 
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the New A ork l niversitv-Bellevue Med¬ 
ical Center Institute of Physical Medi¬ 
cine and Rehabilitation, and as assistant 
director of Howe Summer Cam)). Ilis 
new responsibilities will include helping 
with cultural exchange programs ad¬ 
ministered In 1R\ and in preparations 
for the association s \\ oriel Congress to 
be held in japan in October 1964. 



Gordon J. Guetz- 
laff is the new ex¬ 
ecutive director of 
program of the 
Oakland, Califor¬ 
nia, Recreation De- 
pa r t m ent. Mr. 
Guetzlafl, head of 
the Dayton. Ohio, Recreation Bureau 
since 1955. succeeds Willard H. Shu- 
mard who has become director of rec¬ 
reation in Seattle, Washington. Mr. 
Guetzlafl is chairman of the National 
Recreation Association’s Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on In Service Training and a 
member of the NRA Advisory Commit¬ 
tee on Defense-Related Services. He 
previously served on the NRA Advisory 
Committee on Research. 




S and S 

Complete line of handicraft supplies 
( ideal for recreation programs. Com- 
|( prehensive catalogue available upon 
\ request. 

j S and S 

| Arts and Crafts 

Mfgs. & Distrs. 

J Colchester 10, Conn. 





A Braadman Bible game . . . 

Bible-Match-a-Verse 

Book of John Book of Luke 

Book of Mollhew Book of Proverbs 

Book of Mark Book of Psalms 

See these and other Bible games at your 

Religious Supply Store 



George Iljelte, 
pioneer recreation 
leader, who retired 
last year as general 
superintendent of 
the Los Angeles 
City Department of 
Recreation and 
Parks after thirty-three years of serv¬ 
ice to the department, was recently ten¬ 
dered a testimonial dinner in San Ma¬ 
teo. California, by 150 friends. In ad¬ 
dition to many other activities, Mr. 
Hjelte is also a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Recreation 
Association. 




Richard S. West- 
gate, Middle At¬ 
lantic District rep¬ 
resentative of the 
National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, 
received an Award 
for Professional 
Accomplishment 
from the New York State Recreation 
and Park Society at its annual meeting. 
Three retired NRA staff members, 
Helen Danneev, Charles E. Reed, 
and George D. Butler also received 
citations from the society for distin¬ 
guished service. Life memberships in 
the society were presented to Miss 
Danneev and two other retired NRA 
staff members, Grace Livingston and 
Clarence Brewer. 


William J. Cal¬ 
houn, recreation 
director in Opelika, 
Alabama, since 
1951, recently re¬ 
ceived the Jayeee’s 
Distinguished Serv¬ 
ice Award and was 
named the city’s “Man of the Year’’ for 
his many outstanding contributions to 
the community and the state. Mr. Cal¬ 
houn is a member of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association's Southeastern Dis¬ 
trict Advisory Committee, a member of 
the NRA National Advisory Committee 
on the Publishing of Recreation Ma¬ 
terials. and was program chairman of 
NRA’s 1963 Southeastern Recreation 
Executives Conference (.see also Pages 
320-321). 



Raymond S. kimhell, general man¬ 
ager of the San Francisco Recreation 
and Park Department, during an inter¬ 
view with Joe Allison of the San Fran¬ 
cisco News Call Bulletin , was “blunt 
and adamant about barring any new 
encroachment for freeways, parking 
lots, or any other reason on any of his 
city’s parks. Said Mr. Kimbell, “I 
w ould not my self give up a single square 
inch for parking. If the people want to 
come to the park, let them park on the 
outside and walk in. They could do well 
to relearn the joys of walking. And 1 
would not give up any ground to per¬ 
mit widening of park roads so traffic 
can move faster. Let the people drive 
slowly, il they must drive, so they can 
enjoy the beauties of the park.” Mr. 
Kimbell is due to retire this year after 
thirty-five years with the San Francisco 
department. 

Peter J. Mayers, superintendent of 
recreation in New Rochelle, New York, 
for twenty-nine years, received an 
award of merit at the annual dinner of 
the Westchester County Recreation So¬ 
ciety in recognition of his outstanding 
service and contributions to the field of 
public recreation in the county. Mr. 
Mayers was the first president of the 
New York State Recreation Society and 
has served on innumerable county, state, 
and national professional organization 
committees. 

The society also tendered a public 
service award to the International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Lo- 
eal *37, for its generous contributions 
in providing labor, equipment, mate¬ 
rials, and technical assistance in con¬ 
structing more than twenty-five ball- 
fields throughout the county at no cost 
to the communities. 


IN MEMORIAM 


• Arthur Dietz. one of the pioneers 
of the recreation movement, died in 
April at the age of eighty-nine. Mr. 
Dietz had joined the I.os Angeles De¬ 
partment of Recreation and Parks in 
1913 and retired as recreation director 
in 1938 after twenty-five years of serv¬ 
ice. Following Iiis retirement, Mr. Dietz 
w r as employed as physical director and 
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1 ody conditioner on various luxury 
] ners. 

He had also organized and promoted 

highly successful junior Olympics 
irogram for hoys starting in 1920. 
Vhile a student at 5 ale in 1892. he had 
lelped develop the preliminary rules 
ind techniques for a new game called 
‘basketball.’’ originated the year before 
ry Dr. James INaisruith in a 1 MCA. Mr. 
Dietz was also a eireus acrobat and 
trapeze artist for several y ears and was 
a veteran of the Klondike Gold Rush. 

• Jay Cooke, a commissioner and for¬ 
mer president of the Fairmount Park 
Commission in Philadelphia, died in 
July. He was also a trustee of the Phil¬ 
adelphia Museum of Art and was a 
member of the Local Arrangements 
Committee for the 1962 National Rec¬ 
reation Congress held in Philadelphia. 
His son-in-law, Alan Emlen, is a mem¬ 
ber of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s Board of Trustees. 

• Robert Porter Ai.i.en, ornitholo¬ 
gist and former research director of the 
National Audubon Society, died in June 
at the age of fifty-eight. He was best 
known for his work in the conservation 
of North American birds for which he 
received the John Burroughs Associa¬ 
tion Medal in 1958. He was the author 
of On the Trail of Vanishing Birds and 
Birds of the Caribbean and had recently 
been working on a sixteen-volume proj¬ 
ect, Birds of North America. He also 
made a color film of the fight to save 
vanishing bird life entitled The Long 
Flight Back. 

• Evans Ward, president of the West¬ 
chester County, New York, Park Com¬ 
mission for twenty-five years, died in 
June at the age of 76. He had carried 
on the park and public recreation de¬ 
velopment advanced by his father, the 
late M illiam L. Ward, who died in 1933. 
Evans Ward was a sponsor of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association for many 
years and was an Honorary Member of 
the Association. 

• Dr. William Bercmann. director of 
music for the Chicago Park District, 
died in April. He was responsible for 
many successful innovations in the park 
district’s extensive music programs. 
His article “Let There Be Music” (Rec¬ 
reation, February 1963) explained 
how to plan, prepare, promote, and pre¬ 
sent a community concert. 


In the Swim in St. Louis 

(Continued from Cage 306) 

age of seventeen hundred gallons and 
a Capacity to heat two thousand gallons 
per hour. The kitchen is provided with 
a booster heater for dishwashing pur¬ 
poses. The swimming pool, piping and 
equipment has a capacity of 150.000 
gallons of water. 

The pool is filled with water from 
two fill lines located under the diving 
boards at the dee]) end of the pool. 
These fill lines have a physical air break 
above the flood level of the pool com¬ 
pletely protecting them from backflow 
or contamination from poo] water. The 
drain system of the pool is also designed 
so that a sewer backup cannot contami¬ 
nate the pool water. The health and 
safety of the bather guided the design 
of the poo] and filtering equipment. 

Complete drainage of the exterior 
areas and parking facilities has been 
accomplished through the utilization of 
catch basins and parking area drains. 
Drainage facilities have also been pro¬ 
vided for the outdoor sun deck. Out¬ 
side manholes have been located at 
changes in direction of the house sewer, 
and as a means of easy access for clean¬ 
ing and maintenance of these sewers. 

f | blE citizens who enjoy the use of 
this center will always be grateful 
to St. Louis philanthropist David P. 
Wohl. His portrait, painted by a for¬ 
mer recreation leader, Voris Dickerson, 
is displayed in the center’s lobby and 
is a tribute to this generous St. Louisan 
who helped to make this recreation cen¬ 
ter possible. 

Guide for Joint Use 

(Continued from Page 323) 

Example: If the recreation authority 
grants permission to the school author¬ 
ity the use of Dowrns Field for the An¬ 
derson High School baseball team, then 
priority in the scheduling of Downs 
Field should be given the Anderson 
High School. 

2. The school district will not grant 
the use of school facilities to any other 
individual or group, other than regular¬ 
ly constituted school groups, for prac¬ 
tices or scheduled games or activities 
that are not recognized as an organized, 
department-approved program. # 



BRAIDING and 
LACING for FUN 


Your group can make hundreds of 
fascinating items with Tandy's Dura- 
Flex Lacing. Lanyards, Key Chains, 
Bracelets, Coat Hangers, Belts, etc. 



Get Tandy's big 32 page book . . . Braid¬ 
ing and Lacing . . . with 160 easy-to-follow 
step by step instructions, only 50c pp. 

.. * » / ^ All these items are 

g :< ~^Ck easily mode with 
Tandy's 

DURA-FLEX 



LACE 


Jinforced for extra 
strength, features, sturdy 
fabric tape center covered with flame re¬ 
sistant plastic—will nat stretch or peal—23 
colors, 100 yard spool, 1.25. Quantity dis¬ 
count ta scout groups. 

FREE 112 PAGE CATALOG 


Crammed full af kits and law-cost sup¬ 
plies, plus discounts for groups. 


P. O. Box 79I-XS Fort Worth, Texas 


for parties, banquets, 
or socials use ... 

Songs for 
Fun and 
Fellowship 

nos. 1 and 2 

A collection af songs, choruses, and hymns 
especially prepared for use with youth 
groups for parties, banquets, socials, and 
fellowship. Specify Na. 1 or No. 2. 

Each, 35tf 

a, your Religious Supply Store 
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HERE’S A BRAND-NEW 
INDOOR SPORT THAT 
EVERYONE CAN ENJOY! 

America’s National Pastime 


Brought to life indoors — with all 
the thrills and excitement of the big 
league. As much fun to watch as it 
is to play. 



Here’s real, authentic baseball! Flayers choose up sides 
. . . Visitor and Home teams are established . . . an 
umpire is selected . . . players determine rotating pitch¬ 
ing and batting order . . . score is kept. Spectators, 
and players alike, root their teams on to victory. Just 
like being in the ball park! 

For complete informotion, write: 


ANDERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

NORWAY, MICHIGAN 


CEDCO 

CREATIVE ART and CRAFT MATERIALS 

CONGRESS BOOTH #37 

MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
EDUCATIONAL - RECREATIONAL SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 

SCHOOL & CAMP CREATIVE CRAFTS 
OVER 1000 NEW CRAFT IDEAS 

195 Mineola Boulevard, Mineola, New York 

Write for over 100-page catalog 


THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 

Theatrical Make-up Scenic Fabrics 

Stage Hardware Scenic Paint 

Lighting Equipment Prefabricated Scenery 
Wigs Sound Effect Records 

Film Strips - Books 

(pahjcLMvwiL 

THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 

34 W. 20th Street New York 11, N. Y. 

Free Catalog 


Descending Spiral of Ugliness 

Continued from Page 316 


the opposite error, assuming that environment by itself 
creates men and citizens. In The City in History, that mon¬ 
umental hook which has won for Lewis Mumford the Na¬ 
tional Book Award, the author lias some interesting things 
to say about the outward aspect of Athens in the classic age 
of Pericles and Plato. The picture we have in our minds, he 
says, is of a town with "‘a marmoreal chastity, a purity and 
rationality.” This did not exist in fact. If the polis existed 
in this form it was afterwards, in the third century B.C., 
when the impetus of the great age had been spent and men 
were settling down into an existence no longer fired by ardor 
and creativeness. 

The Greek mind at the top of its bent possessed, lies ides 
its love of abstract perfection and its strong inner order, 
“the violent, tormented and irrational aspects . . . one finds 
in the tragic dramatists or in the rude horseplay and barn¬ 
yard smut one encounters in Aristophanes.” The Greek city 
reflected all this. 

No one has been more scathing than Mr. Mumford in his 
denunciation of modern ugliness; yet Athens, he reminds 
us, kept in the period when life was at its highest develop¬ 
ment a “casual jumble and sprawl.” Mr. Mumford tells us, 
“The visible, tangible city, was full of imperfections; the 
disorders of growth, die fermentations and secretions of 
life, the unburied refuse of outlived forms not yet decently 
removed, the relics of rural ways not adjusted to the con¬ 
tinued ordeals and challenges of urban life.” Yet the Acrop¬ 
olis crowned it all, its serene form reaching above the town 
below, finding completion as part of the landscape of rock 
and blue sky. In this tension between the old and new, be¬ 
tween the perfection of the isolated form on the hill and the 
seething city below, hetween, as it were, earth and sky— 
Greek life found its moment of fulfillment. When that mo¬ 
ment passed, Mr. Mumford tells us, “Buildings began to 
take the place of men.” 

Let us make sure, as we build for ourselves, that men and 
their cities prove of equal worth. It is not only beauty itself 
but also the striving for beauty that lifts up men and makes 
a civilization. We shall strive in our own way, as this second 
half of the century moves toward its meridian. Who shall 
say that the striving will not bring its own rewards? # 


W e shall never have a great culture until we de¬ 
velop a passion for wisdom. The Athenians made 
an immortal contribution to culture because to them 
reason was a way of life and intellectual curiosity was 
man’s most important trait. The dramatic performances 
were not reserved for the few, but were for all: the 
young and the old, the rich and the poor. Art was not 
confined to the museum but was a part of their every¬ 
day living. Philosophy was not a classroom activity, 
but an undertaking which excited the alert minds of 
Athens and it dealt with problems which have a time¬ 
less significance. —Frederick Mayer, Ph.D. in Educa¬ 
tion for Creative Living (Whittier Books). 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Elements of Park and Recreation Ad- 
ilinistration, Charles E. Doell. Burgess 
'ublishing Company, 426 South Sixth 
itreet, Minneapolis 15. Pp. 340.$5.50. 

Park and recreation literature lias 
>een enriched by this publication by 
Charles E. Doell, superintendent emeri- 
us of the Minneapolis Park Board. He 
las presented, in compact form, invalu- 
tble information based on his long 
years of experience. He modestly as¬ 
serts in the preface that the book deals 
only w itli certain important elements of 
the total subject and he recommends 
more extensive reading from other au¬ 
thors. It will not be easy to find a more 
valuable and practical treatment of 
many of the topics discussed by Mr. 
Doell. 

Park and recreation management is 
described as an art rather than a science 
and its practice therefore rests upon 
personal judgments and “upon policies 
emanating from tradition, experiences, 
popular demand, social evaluation,” 
among others. Therefore, all of us need 
to keep abreast of changes in environ¬ 
ment, culture, and convention and to 
"keep our minds open and our attitudes 
inquisitive.” 

Following the introductory chapter, 
which contains definitions and a brief 
history, are four chapters describing 
the nature, development, and status of 
park systems of the country: city and 
suburban, metropolitan and county, 
state and federal. The author states 
"‘that by and large there is a distinct 
sphere of service for each level of gov¬ 
ernment to perform,” in spite of the 
confusing deviations from widely ac¬ 
cepted concepts. 

The chapters dealing with specific 
aspects of administration are exceed¬ 
ingly practical. The main purpose of 
“The Makers of a Park Plan,” for ex¬ 
ample, is “to discourage the makings 
of a park plan by an amateur” and the 
chapter poiints out clearly that the crea¬ 
tion of a good, sound, functional, beau- 
tiful park design requires cooperative 
effort. "‘Personnel Organization” con¬ 
tains a description of the functions of 
the entire stall and of workers in speci¬ 
fic positions: also a discussion of staff 
organization in the department. In 
Budgets” conflicting concepts of their 
nature and administration are clarified. 

Three chapters dealing with “Poli¬ 
cies” contain a fund of sound advice on 
such matters as relationships, site acqui¬ 


sition and development, and operative 
procedures Mr. Doell proposes that de¬ 
viations from the “settled course” in¬ 
dicated by official policies should be 
made out with a full determination that 
the new way is distinctly better than the 
old. The appendix contains a number 
of articles, speeches, reports, and notes 
that pertain to and supplement the pro¬ 
ceeding material. 

It is difficult to find shortcomings in 
Mr. Doell’s book except for one of 
minor significance. In his discussion of 
city planning for parks, he ignores com¬ 
pletely the neighborhood playground as 
a unit. He apparently considers it as 
identical with the neighborhood park, 
since he refers to the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association’s standard of one acre 
for each eight hundred population as 
“for neighborhood parks,” whereas the 
Association has proposed this amount 
foi the neighborhood playground and a 
different amount for the neighborhood 
park. Since the neighborhood play¬ 
ground is widely recognized as a type 
of area distinct from the neighborhood 
park, the author might well have point¬ 
ed this out even though he felt the two 
types should be combined in a single 
area. 

Elements of Park and Recreation Ad¬ 
ministration merits a place in the rec¬ 
reation classroom as well as in the office 
of every park and recreation adminis¬ 
trator .—George 1). Hutlcr. 

The Leisure Age: Its Challenge to 
Recreation, Norman P. Miller and 
Duane M. Robinson. Wadsworth Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Belmont, California. 
Pp. 512. $6.95. 

Drs. Miller and Robinson give us an 
excellent analysis of the role of leisure 
and recreation in the lives of Americans 
today. They examine the forces that in¬ 
fluence and interact with recreation, 
the various needs of individuals as these 
pertain to and can be satisfied by recre¬ 
ation. and the ways people have come 
together to organize their leisure and 
recreation. They explore the present 
status of recreation as a profession and 
the philosophy supporting present-day 
views. Here are the significant prob¬ 
lems and trends facing the field of rec¬ 
reation and the challenges for the fu¬ 
ture. The book offers some excellent 
definitions of common terminology 
within the field. It is highly recom¬ 
mended to every recreation profes¬ 
sional, the recreation major, and indi¬ 
viduals considering recreation as a ca¬ 


reer.— Charles E. llartsoe. Secretary , 
National Recreation Congress. 

• Dr. Miller will serve on the panel of 
the day-in-depth symposium on leisure 
at the 45th National Recreation in 
Congress in St. Louis. See Paqe 310. 
—Ed. 

Shadow Puppets, Olive Blackham. 
Harper and Row, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16. Pp. 198, illustrated. 
$5.95. 

Shadoiv Puppets, by Olive Blackham, 
a leading authority on puppetry in Eng¬ 
land. belongs with The Puppet Theatre 
Handbook by Marjorie Batehelder and 
Puppets and Plays by Marjorie Batehel¬ 
der and Virginia Lee Comer, leading 
U.S. puppet experts now residing in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. Many recrea¬ 
tion leaders will remember the wonder¬ 
ful demonstrations of these two Ameri¬ 
can puppet experts. These three vo 1 - 
umes should be in every recreation li¬ 
brary. 

Shadow Puvpets is part historical and 
part practical. Both parts are beauti¬ 
fully and usefully presented. The ap¬ 
pendices include lists of suitable mate¬ 
rials for shadows, a shadow play with 
music, lists of museums with a shadow 
puppet collection, both here and abroad, 
and a bibliography .—Siebolt Frieswyk. 

Interior Art and Decoration. Lane 
Book Company, Menlo Park, Califor¬ 
nio. Pp. 96, illustrated. Paper, $1.75. 

The ideas in this magazine-like book 
have, to quote the editors, “nothing to 
do with style of interior decoration or 
the latest colors for curtains or walls. 

. . . Each is an example of someone’s 
using the spaee and walls of his home 
to express his enthusiasm and his own 
way of living.” The result is page after 
page of unusual, creative ideas that 
don’t sound too hard for a non-craft 
person to try. 

These ideas don’t have to be for the 
home. Many could he used to make of¬ 
fices and clubrooms more attractive. 
Many are fine ideas for displays, ex¬ 
hibits, and other visual materials. It is 
a fascinating book for anyone inter¬ 
ested in highlighting his hobby, or dis¬ 
playing kitchen equipment, finding new 
wavs to decorate for holidays, making 
bulletin boards, and room dividers, un¬ 
usual and clever candlesticks, and a host 
of other imaginative uses of everyday 
materials, simple equipment, and a slim 
pockethook. •—► 
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American Indian Arts, Julia M. Seton. 
Ronald Press, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York 10. Pp. 246, illustrated. $6.00. 

Julia M. Seton. wife of the late Ernest 
Thompson Seton. has written several 
fine 1m ok.- on the American Indian. She 
feels that, since the U.S. Department of 
the Interior has closed the arts-and- 
erafts departments in most government 
Indian schools. ‘'It is highly desirable 
that the techniques and the lore of these 
otiL trulv American folk be put into 
permanent form for a later generation 
which might perhaps be wiser than the 
present generation in the realization of 
fundamental values.” 

She points out that the art of the 
Indian is an integral part of his every¬ 
day life, his every act an art expression. 
He had to develop a skill in creating the 
artifacts of daily life. These he learned 
to decorate, often for religious purposes. 
Based on her years of study and obser¬ 
vation. she has learned that “The Indian 
is a born artist and a truly creative 
worker." Her book presents many of 
his vanishing arts and handcrafts. 

The topics covered are the dwellings 
of the different tribes and there are 
ilustrations, many of them drawings 
by the author’s husband, showing how 
these were built. Clothing, weaving, 
leather, beading, quill work, jewelry, 
basketry, pottery, pipes, musical instru¬ 
ments. and pictorial arts are treated in 
the same manner, making the book a 
splendid reference for recreation lead¬ 
ers and teachers. Each chapter is fol¬ 
lowed hy a bibliography and suggested 
reading. This is a very informative and 
interesting book.— Mary />’. Cummings. 

Recreation in the Senior Years, Ar¬ 
thur Williams. Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 252. 
$3.95. 

Arthur Vf illiams’ new book is a must 
for all professionals in the field of ger¬ 
ontology. This guide includes program 


ideas for older people in centers or 
cluhs. homebound or institutionalized. 
The hook emphasizes program, leader¬ 
ship. organization, facilities, and finan¬ 
cing. Aspects of program activities in¬ 
clude social, physical, special events, 
camping, arts and crafts, hobbies, hob¬ 
by shows, music and drama, service, 
and education. This is a revision of 
Mr. Williams’ Recreation for the Aging 
which received world-wide acclaim. 
This book is a much-needed revision for 
the many helping others to "Live Long 
and Like It.”— Carol Lucan, Ed.D. 

• Arthur Williams recently retired as 
associate executive director of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association after 
serving on the Association's staff for 
fifty-three years (see Page 305). Ed. 

L\ BRIEF 

IIiiythmic Activities, Series IV, 
Frances R. Stuart, Virginia L. Higson, 
and Arden Jervey. Burgess Publishing 
Company, 426 South Sixth Street. Min¬ 
neapolis 15. File of 79 cards. $2.50. 
This is the fourth series of packets con¬ 
taining a card index and description of 
various types of dances. This series is 
designed for use by teachers and leaders 
working with children in the first 
through ninth grades. The cards arc 
classified by grade levels, ami by special 
days, since most of them are adapta¬ 
tions of dances planned to be used to 
celebrate special events and holidays. 
A useful idea and a timesaver for har¬ 
assed instructors. 

Fred Warim; Song Book, compiled 
and arranged by Hawley Ades. Shaw¬ 
nee Press. Delaware Water Gap, Penn 
sylvania. Pp. 128. Paper. $1.50. This 
collection contains an excellent choice 
of familiar patriotic, folk, traditional, 
religious, Christmas, and popular songs 
—eightv-eight in all. The skillful ar¬ 
rangements of Hawley Ades make it 
possible to perform them as mixed, 
male, treble, solo, duet, trio or quartet 
numbers. One of the best songbook bar¬ 


gains on the market—and of real qual¬ 
ity, musically speaking. 

Ideas for Science Fair Projects, 
Ronald Benrey. Arco Publishing Com¬ 
pany. 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17. Pp. 139. $2.50. In 1962. more than 
9-17,000 students entered science fairs 
connected with the National Science 
Fair-International. In its simplest form, 
a science fair can be organized around 
an informal gathering of students who 
share common interests or hobbies. 
Th is book covers the history and set-up 
of science fairs, the planning, research, 
and presentation, and gives sample pro¬ 
jects from the investigation into the Os¬ 
age orange (hedge apple) to construc¬ 
tion of a wind tunnel for rocket aero¬ 
dynamics. Science projects open many 
program possibilities. 

Action Songs and Rhythms for Ciiij.- 
DREN, Lois Lunt Metz. T. S. Deni¬ 
son and Company, 321 Fifth Avenue 
South. Minneapolis 15. Pp.110. $4.95. 
Songs and words with directions for 
rhythmic action, that can be performed 
informally by children or for an audi 
ence. The collection includes “Shoot an 
Arrow.” “Night Noises,” “Lead a Yell,” 
and thirty-two others. Additional sug¬ 
gestions are offered for the rhythmic 
presentation of the songs and simplified 
costuming. Children will enjoy doing 
these songs to rhythmic action, but one 
cannot but feel the activity would be 
more valuable to them if the children 
created their own rhythms and actions 
in accordance with the topic, music, and 
words. However, the author says: 
“Song-and-rh) thins work play a large 
part in the full development of the child. 
. . . Only by participation can he de¬ 
velop. . . . His creative growth is accom¬ 
plished by stimulating his imagination, 
his means of expression, himself, his 
ideas.” Piano accompaniments are pro¬ 
vided. 

Learning to Look. Joshua C. Taylor, 
pp. 152; Learning to Listen, Gros- 
venor Cooper, pp. 165. Phoenix Books, 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37. $1.50 each. These 
two publications, the first an introduc¬ 
tion to the fine arts, the second, an in¬ 
troduction to music, are exceptionally 
well suited to the serious beginner. 
Both are effectively illustrated. 

Homemakers of America Song Book. 
Summy-Birchard Publishing Company, 
1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
Pp. 64. $1.25. This collection, prepared 
especially for the homemakers of Amer¬ 
ica by the publishers, contains familiar 
patriotic, Christmas, sacred and famil¬ 
iar songs, spirituals, rounds, and canons. 
Both words and music arrangements 
are provided. 



Complete Service For 

KIDS CHRISTMAS^'* 
, * PARTY * v ^ 

ORGANIZED AND SUPPLIED BETTER . . . FOR LESS! 



> COMPANY 
>LODGE .CHURCH 
’ UNION . OTHERS 


Leave everything to us! We furnish Santa Suits, 
decorations, stockings, candy, novelties . . . toys 
gift wrapped or bulk. 

The Nation's Leading Christmas Party Experts Since 7949 

ORGANIZATION SERVICES, INC. 

8259 LIVERNOIS AVENUE • DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


4RT 5 and CRAFTS 

Mrbrush Techniques for Commerciol Art (rev. 
ed.), Henri A. Fluchere, Melvin J. Grainger, and 
John B. Musocchia. Reinhold Publ., 430 Pork 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 64. $5.95. 

Arco Workshop Camponion, The, W. Oakley. Arco 
Publ., 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 
218. $2.50. 

Art Activities Almonac (4th rev, ed.). Wayne 
State Univ. Press, 5980 Cass, Detroit 2. Pp. 94. 
$2.95. 

Art of Flower Preservation, Geneal Condon. Lane 
Book Co., Menlo Park, Calif. Pp. 63. Paper, 
$1.95. 

Artcrofting Little People, The Chews. Chew b 
Sons, Box 1125, Salisbury, Md. Pp. 109. $3.30. 
Arts Yearbook 4. Horizon Press, 156 5th Ave., 
New York 10. Pp. 176. $5.95. 

Ceramic Projects, Thomas Sellers, Editor. Profes¬ 
sional Publ., 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 
Ohio. Pp. 64. Paper, $2.00. 

Chock Full of Fun Book, The, Glory Murphy. 
Harvey House, Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. Pp. 
128. Paper, $1.00. 

Colonial Craftsman, The, Carl Bridenbaugh. Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Eltis Ave., Chicago 37. 
Pp. 214. Paper, $1.75. 

Color Manual for Artists, Arthur L. Guptill. Rein¬ 
hold Publ., 430 Pork Ave., New York 22. Pp. 
128. $10.00. 

Coloring, Finishing and Pointing Wood, Adnah 
Clifton Newell, revised by William F. Holtrop. 
Chas. A. Bennett, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, 
III. Pp. 478. $9.35. 

Community Art Show Orgonixotion Guide ond 
lllustroted Catalog, Daniel Millsaps and Doro¬ 
thea Word. International Publ., 1026 20th St., 
N.W., Washington. Pp. 111. Paper, $5.00. 
Complete Book of Home Needlecrofts, The, Dora 
Seton, Editor. Taplinger Publ., 1 1 9 W. 57th St., 
New York 19. Pp. 364. $8.00. 

Contemporary Wood Furniture, H. A. Menke. 
McKnight b McKnight, Bloomington, til. Pp. 
95. $3.60. 

Crafts for the Aging, Mory Lyon, Editor. Amer. 
Craftsmen's Council, 29 W. 53 St., New York. 
Pp. 141. Paper, $2.00. 

Creating from Scrap, Lillion and Godfrey Fronkel. 
Sterlinq Publ., 419 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Pp. 127. $2.50. 

Creoting with Aluminum, E. B. Mattson. Bruce 
Publ., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1. Pp. 90. 
$3.50. 

Creative Cloy Design, Ernst Rottger. Reinhold 
Publ., 430 Pork Ave., New York 22. Pp. 95. 
$4.95. 

Creative Power: The Education of Youth in the 
Creative Arts (2nd rev. ed.), Hughes Meorns. 
Dover Publ., 180 Varick St., New York 14. 
Pp. 272. $1.50. 

DeMenil Collection, The, John and Dominique de 
Menil. University Publ., 239 Pork Ave. S., New 
York 3. Unpaged. $6.00. 

Jopanese Decorative Style, Sherman E. Lee. Horry 
N. Abrams, 6 W. 57th St., New York 19. Pp. 
161. $9.50. 

Keep-Busy Book for Tots, Marie G. Bergstrom. 
Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y. Pp. 127. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Kindergorten Arts and Crafts Book, The, Arthur 
S. Green. T. S. Denison, 321 5th Ave. S., Min¬ 
neapolis 15, Minn. Pp. 96. $4.95. 

Kindergorten How-To-Do-lt Book, The, Ruth J. 
Adams. T. S. Denison, 321 5th Ave. S., Minnea¬ 
polis 15. Pp. 168. $4.95. 

Kitchen Toble Fun, Avery Nogle and Joseph 
Leeming. J. B. Lippincott, E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5. Pp. 95. $3.50. 

Let's Whittle, W. Ben Hunt. Bruce Publ., 400 N. 

Broadway, Milwaukee 1. Pp. 96. $3.50. 
Lots-To-Do Book, The, Harrison T. Salmon. 
Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y. Pp. 127. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Mode in Jopon, Cornelia Spencer. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 
133. $3.95. 

Made in the Middle Ages, Christine Price. E. P. 
Dutton, 300 Pork Ave. S., New York 10. Pp. 
118. $3.75. 

One Thousand ond One Selections from the Big 
Fun Book, Jerome S. Meyer. Fawcett Publ., 
Greenwich, Conn. Pp. 254. $.50. 

Pointing and Drawing, Alfred Daniels. Arc Books, 
480 Lexinqton Ave., New York 17. Pp. 159. 
Paper, $.95. 

Paintings: Catalogue of the Art Institute of Chi¬ 
cago. World Publ., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleve¬ 
land 2. Pp. 490. $10.00. 

Postel Painting, Stephen Csoka. Reinhold Publ., 
430 Park Ave., New York 22. Pp. 12B. $7.95. 
Ploy with Paper, Theo Bank-Jensen. Macmillan, 
60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 48. $1.95. 
Portrait Pointing: Step by Step, Frank Sloter. 
Charles Scribner's, 597 5th Ave., New York 17. 
Pp. 88. $4.50. 

Pottery: Form ond Expression (enlorged ed.), 
Marguerite Wildenhoin. Reinhold Publ., 430 
Park Ave., New York 22. Pp. 157. $7.75. 


String Figures ond How to Moke Them, Caroline 
Furness Jayne. Dover Publ., 180 Varick St., 
New York 14. Pp. 407. Poper, $2.00. 

Tockle Print-Moking This Way, John Mills. 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y, 
Pp. 123. $3.75. 

Technique of Pottery, The, Dora M. Billington. 
Hearthside Press, 118 E. 28 St., New York 16. 
Pp. 222. $6.95. 

Techniques ot Picture Moking, Henry Gasser, 
N.A. Reinhold Publ., 430 Pork Ave., New York 
22. Pp. 128. $8.95. 

Throwing o Cylinder, Carlie Tort. Corlie Tart, P.O. 
Box 33-466, Coconut Grove Station, Miomi 33. 
12 photograph sheets. Folio, $6.00. 

Wotercolor Simplified, John Rogers. Reinhold 
Publ., 430 Pork Ave., New York 22. Pp. 111. 
$8.95. 

Woy Art Hoppens, The, Louis Poul. Ives Wash¬ 
burn, 119 W. 40 St., New York 18. Pp. 205. 
$4.95. 

Weaving is Fun, A. V. White. Taplinger Publ., 
119 W. 57th St., New York 19. Pp. 94. $3.95. 
Whitaker on Wotercolor, Frederic Whitoker, N.A. 
Reinhold Publ., 430 Pork Ave., New York 22. 
Pp. 160. $12.50. 

Whittling ond Woodcorving, E. J. Tangerman. 
Dover Publ., 180 Vorick St., New York 14. Pp. 
293. Poper, $1.75. 

Waadturning, Geoff Peters. Arco Publ., 480 Lex¬ 
ington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 152. Paper, 
$.95. 

Woodworking Technology, James J. Hommond, 
Edword T. Donnelly, Walter F. Horrod, ond Nor¬ 
man A. Royner. McKnight b McKnight, Bloom¬ 
ington, III. Pp. 41 1. $6.80. 


COOKBOOKS, FOOD 

Alitolia Book of Authentic Itolion Cooking, The, 

Barbaro Stocy. Thos. Y. Crowell, 432 Park Ave. 
S., New York 16. Pp. 114. $3.50. 

Bochelar's Cookbook, The, Lee Sheridan. Crowell 
Collier Press, 640 5th Ave., New York 19. Pp. 
190. $3.95. 

Betty Crocker's Cooking Colendor. Golden Press, 
850 3rd Ave., New York 22. Pp. 176. Spiral- 
bound, $1.00. 

Betty Crocker's New Good and Easy Cook Book. 

Golden Press, 850 3rd Ave., New York 22. Pp. 
192. $1.99. 

Burger Cook Book, The, Ruth Ellen Church. Rand 
McNolly, P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80. Pp. 160. 
$3.95. 

Chomberloin Sampler of American Cooking, The. 

Hastings House, 151 E. 50th St., New York 22. 
Pp. 232. $5.95. 

Chuck Wogon Cookbook, Beth McElfresh. Alan 
Swollow, 2679 S. York St., Denver 10, Colo. Pp. 
70. Paper, $1.25. 

Complete Tonte Marie's French Kitchen, The, 

translated by Charlotte Turgeon. Oxford Univ. 
Press, 417 5th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 146. 
$6.50. 

Cooking tor Your Heart and Health, Myra Waldo. 
G. P. Putnam's, 200 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Pp. 313. $4.95. 

Cooking Is Fun, Alice D. Morton. Hort Publ., 74 
5th Ave., New York 1 I. Pp. 127. $2.95. 
Country Flavor Cookbook, Hayda Pearson. W. W. 

Norton b Co., New York. Pp. 221. $4.50. 
Country Week End Cookbook, The, Hilo ond Louis 
Colmon. M. Borrows, 425 Park Ave. S., New 
York 16. Pp. 239. $3.50. 

Electric Broiler and Rotisserie Cook Book, The, 
Nedda Casson Anders. M. Borrows, 425 Pork 
Ave., New York 16. Pp. 256. $3.95. 

Eleno's Fomous Mexicon ond Sponish Recipes, 

Elena Zelayeta. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J. Pp. 127. Paper, $1.75. 

Europeon Desserts for American Kitchens, Elaine 
Ross. Hastings House, 151 E. 50th St., New 
York 22. Pp. 242. $5.95. 

Every Sportsmon's Cookbook, Maxine Atherton. 
Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., New York 1 1. Pp. 335. 
$4.95. 

Orange Recipes, Jean Gordon. House of Roses, 
244 St. George St., St. Augustine, Florida. Pp. 
101. Paper, $1.50. 

Physiology af Taste, The, Brillat-Savarin. Dover 
Publ., 180 Varick St., New York 14. Pp. 326. 
Paper, $1.50. 

Playboy Gourmet, The, Thomas Mario. Crown 
Publ., 419 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 320. 
$12.50. 

Pocket Cook Book, The, Elizabeth Woody. Pocket 
Books, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 376. 
$.50. 

Potluck Porty Recipes, Thora Hegstad Campbell. 
Rand McNally, 8255 Central Pork Ave., Skokie, 
III. Pp. 191. Spiralbound, $2.95 (cloth, $3.95). 
Smorgasbord Cookbook, Anna Olsson Coombs. 
Paperback Library, 260 Park Ave. S., New York 
10. Pp. 238. $.50. 

Souttle Cookbook, The, Myra Woldo. P. F. Collier, 
640 5th Ave., New York 19. Pp. 190. Poper, 
$.95. 

Spice Islonds Cook Book, The. Lane Books, Menlo 
Pork, Colif. Pp. 208. $6.50. 

Swedish Baking ot its Best. Morianne Gronwall 
von der Tuuk. Rand McNolly, Box 7600, Chi- 
cogo 80. Pp. 92. $2.95. 



American 


-Ap PROVED™ 

PARK and PICNIC, 

PLAYGRO U N D 

AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 

The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for more than half a century. 
Write for comprehensive literature. 


American 

PLAYGROUND DC VICK CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 

W- «L* S U.I.GUT MAWUfACTURffcS 9 UN! 

> ANK riCNIC. rLAYGft'HJND. SWIMMING 
. LH.L AMU i MESSING ROOM ECUIPMIMT 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
OF PARK AND 
RECREATIONAL SERVICES 

By George // jelte: formerly of Dept, of 
Recreation and Parks, I.os Angeles, and 
Jay S. Shivers, University of Connecticut 

Shows the internal structure of a public 
recreational service department and de¬ 
scribes the administrative functions which 
are basic to its daily operation. In his Fore¬ 
word to the book, Dr. Jay B. Nash writes: 
"There are pertinent suggestions for get¬ 
ting 'things done,’ based on experience, not 
on fanciful theories...It is a resource volume 
with valuable guide lines for everyone in¬ 
terested in the many-sided phases of public 
recreational service.” 

367 pages. $7.50 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 



FOR GIVING THE 

UNITED WAY 
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HOLIDAY 5 

Celebrotfng Christmos Around the World, Herbert 
H. Werne'-ke. Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7. Pp. 246. $3.95. 

Christmos Eve, Edith Thacher Hurd. Harper & 
Row, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Unpaged. 
$2.95. 

Eoster Gorlond, Priscilla Sawyer Lord and Daniel 
J. Foley. Chilton Books, 525 Locust St., Phila¬ 
delphia 6. Pp. 141. $5.95. 

Gifts of Christmos, The, Rachel Hartman. Channel 
Press, 400 Community Drive, Monhasset, N. Y. 
Pp. 125. $2.00. 

Treosury of Easter Music ond Music for Possion- 
tide. The, W. L. Reed, Editor. Emerson Books, 
251 W. 19 St., New York 11. Pp. 160. $5.50. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Electric Eye Movie Monuol, Iro B. Current. 
Amphoto Books, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. 
Pp. 123. $2.50. 

Electric Eye Still Camero Photogrophy, D. X. 

Fenten. Universal Photo Books, 915 Broadway, 
New York 10. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.95. 
Experimental and Trick Photogrophy, Paul Duck¬ 
worth. Amphoto Books, 33 W. 60th St., New 
York 23. Pp. 127. Paper, $1.95. 

Family Fun, Gomes, ond Sports Photogrophy, Paul 
Duckworth. Amphoto Books, 33 W. 60th St., 
New York 23. Pp. 127. Paper, $1.95. 

Filter Guide for Color and Block ond White (rev. 
cd.), Norman Rothschild and Cora Wright. 
Pp. 126. $2.50. 

How to Retouch and Spot Negatives ond Prints, 

Wayne Floyd, Amphoto Books, 33 W. 60th St., 
New York 23. Pp. 118. $2.50. 

How to Shoot ond Sell Money Moking Pictures, 
Walter L. Harer. Amphoto Books, 33 W. 60th 
St., New York 23. Pp. 121. $2.50. 

How to Use Yorioble Contrast Popers, Lou Jacobs, 
Jr. Amphoto, 33 W, 60th St., New York 23. 
Pp. 120. $2.50. 

Humor in News Photogrophy, John Faber. Thomas 
Nehon, 19 E. 47th St., New York 17. Pp. 12B. 
$4.95. 

International Photoqrophy Yearbook 1963. St. 

Martin's Press, 175 5th Ave., New York 10. 
Unpaged. $7.95. 

Kepplcr on the Eye-Level Reflex, Herbert Keppler. 
Amphoto, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. Pp. 164. 

$4.95. 

Leico Pocket Companion, Joseph D. Cooper. 
Amphoto, 33 W, 60th St., New York. Pp. 94. 
Paper, $1.95. 

Moke Your Own Color Prints, Robert Bagby. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Pp. 168. $4.50. 

Moking Slide Duplicates, Titles, ond Filmstrips, 

Norman Rothschild. Amphoto, 33 W. 60th St., 
New York 23. Pp. 128. $1.95. 

Mamiyo-16 Comero Guide, Joseph D, Cooper. 
Amphoto Books, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. 
Pp. 128. Poper, $1.95. 


Officiol Nikon F ond Nikkorex F Monuol. Amphoto 
Books, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. Pp. 126. 
$2.50. 

Officiol Nikon F Reflex Monuol. Amphoto, 33 W. 

60th St., New York 23. Pp. 126. $2.50. 

Olympus Comero Guide, Joseph D. Cooper. Am¬ 
photo Books, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. 
°o. 128. Paper, $1.95. 

124 Woys You Can Test Cameros, Lenses ond 
Equipment, Herbert Keppler. Amphoto, 33 W. 
60th St., New York 23. Pp. 117. $2.50. 

Pentox ond Single-Lens Reflex Photography, 
Robert Fuhring. Amphoto Books, 33 W. 60th 
St., New York 23. Pp. 123. $2.50. 

Peter Bosch's Guide to Figure Photogrophy, Jock 
Rey. Amphoto, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. 
Pp. 117. $4.95. 

Photogrophy through Monoculars, Binoculars and 
Telescopes, Joseph D. Cooper. Universal Photo 
Books, 915 Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 128. 
Paper, $1.95. 

Police ond Crime Photography, Burt Murphy. 
Amphoto Books, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. 
Pp. 127. Paper, $1.95. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


CAMPING MAGAZINE, May 1963 
Comping in Russia, Robert W. Harlan. 

Guide to Woterfront Discipline, Richard H. 
Pohndorf, Ph.D. 

JOHPER, May 1963 

The Swimming Teacher's Notebook (16-page 
feature). 

Gomes Are for Ploying, George W. Howks. 
Automobile Camping, Arthur H. Des Grey. 
MODERN MATURITY, June-July 1963 

Pointing Opens o New World of Pleasure, Henry 

Gasser, NA. 

OUTBOARD BOATING, May-June 1963 

River Cruising Provides New Adventure, Bill 

Joyce. 

Tacoma Stands Toll Among Booting Clubs, AI 

Limburg, 

PARENTS' Magazine. August 1963 

Workshop of the Children, Kay van Deurs. 
Collecting: The Modern Shell Gome, Stanley E. 
Smith. 

Jacksonville's Jury of Juvenile Peers, Frederic 
Sondern. 

SCHOOL ARTS, May 1963 

Community Sources for Art Education, Mary 

Adeline McKibben. 

Toke Time for Tissue, Mary Jane McConnoughy. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, August 5, 1963 

Hioh Road to a Wild Paradise (Pacific Crest 
Trail), Robert Cantwell. 

WOMAN'S DAY, June 1963 

Look Agoin! (verse ploy), Beverly Quint. 
Golden Opportunities for the Golden Years, Port 
II, Hi Ido Cole Espy. 

Heirloom Crewel Coverlets, Roxa Wright. 

-, August 1963 

I Took the Family Conoeing, Fletcher D. Slater. 
Everybody's Ploying Chess. 

A Boy's Dreom Come True (tree house). 

Come On Out ond Play, Virginio Forsythe. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or cieariy print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


hRi.p wanted 

RECREATION SPE¬ 
CIALIST (Female) for our 
Senior Citizen’s Recreation 
Program. Two years of 
college with special train¬ 
ing in a particular area of 
recreation and two years 
full-time experience in the 
field. Send your resume or 
letter of inquiry to tile Per¬ 
sonnel Department, City 
Hall, Seventh and Orange, 
Riverside, California. 

Salesmen. Largest manu¬ 
facturer and distributor of 


arts and crafts materials in 
the East is looking for part- 
time salesmen for the stales 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
New Jersey to call on rec¬ 
reation facilities and camps. 
Commission basis. Must 
have experience. Please 
send details to Box S63, 
Recreation Magazine, ft 
West 8th Street, New York 
11 . 

Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 


tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. I'ositions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor m recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $463.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
benefits. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 


The publisher aesumis no respor sibility for services or items c dvirtistd here. 
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Recreational shooting as conducted by 
The National Rifle Association and Its affiliated clubs. 

YEAR ROUND FUN FOR EVERYONE... 

10,500 organizations and 560,000 individual members invite you 
to enjoy the benefits of an exciting albyear program. 

• Shooting leagues 
& • All-day matches 

j/§\ 7 • Marksmanship 


instruction courses 
Organized hunting 
Gun collecting 
Rifles, pistols, shotguns 
Amateur gunsmithing 

Reloading your own 
ammunition 

Trophies and awards 
Shooting range plans 

Local, state, regional, 
national and 
international 
competition 
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Recreation Leaders: For complete information on America’s 
oldest and most fascinating sport, visit Booth No. 2, or write to: 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

^600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


When writing to onr advertisers please mention Recreation. 







MEXICO FORGE 


TOMORROW’S PLAYGROUNDS TODAY! 


Imaginative quality and long life are built into every piece pro¬ 
duced by the famed creative craftsmen of Mexico Forge. Here are 
a few reasons why this playground equipment is acclaimed by chil¬ 
dren and adults alike: Colorful beauty, durability, practicality, 
safety, fun ... all are merged to give today's playgrounds ingen¬ 
uous excitement. 


More than that, Mexico Forge makes the most easily assembled and 
maintained equipment in the quality playground field. Ask anyone 
who has used some. Mexico Forge also supplies a full line of hand¬ 
some, sturdy equipment for park and patio. A small sampling is 
shown above. May we show and tell you more? 


THE MEXICO FORGE, INC. 



r 


Moil this coupon today to: 


Pleose send me further information < 



a Cowboy Climber 
b Lookout Slide 
c Fire Engine Climber 
d Mushroom Slide 
e Bucking Bronco 


f Stagecoach Climber 
g Daddy-lang-legs Climbet 
h All-Steel Park Stove 
i Heovy-Dufy Picnic Table 
and Benches 


Please send me full information on the Mexico Forge line 


Company Name- 
Address 
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ANNOUNCING THE 









Build your 
autumn activity 
program around 
the Third Annual 
Ford Dealers— 
National Football 
League 



PUNT, PASS S KICK COMPETITION 


Free for all boys 8 thru 11! Regis¬ 
tration September 3 to October 11! 

Now’s the time to alert your boys 
to sign-up dates for 
Ford’s third annual 
Punt, Pass & Kick 
Competition! Recrea¬ 
tion leaders across the 
country endorse PP&K as an excel¬ 
lent autumn activity. It’s educational, 
competitive, safe . . . and fun. It’s 
commended by parents, men’s 
service clubs, national youth organ¬ 
izations .. .and the President of the 
United States. Your Ford Dealer will 
give you full details on how you can 
make PP&K an important part of 
your own recreation program. 


Local Play-offs and Prizes! Each 
boy competes in punting, passing 
and place-kicking only against boys 
his own age. (There’s no body con¬ 
tact.) Local competitions are sched¬ 
uled to begin on or about October 
12. There are three prizes for each 
age group ... a warm-up jacket, 
helmet, and official-size, auto¬ 
graphed NFL football! (Trophies 
awarded in lieu of merchandise in 
Missouri, Montana, New Mexico and 
Wyoming.) Other prizes for regional, 
state and area winners! Eight na¬ 
tional winners and their parents will 
go on a “Tour of Champions” to the 
White House in Washington, D.C., 
to Dearborn, Michigan, and to the 
NFL Championship game! 


Free Gift for Registering! Boys must 
be accompanied by a parent or legal 
guardian when they register. While 
at their Ford Dealer’s, all boys get 
these useful gifts: 

■ The Punt, Pass & Kick folder with 
tips compiled by three top NFL 
players 

■ An attractive “Action-Picture” 
ring 

■ The Ford Tele-Viewer—a spotter 
book that helps boys and dads 
follow the NFL games on TV 

For complete details and rules see your 
Ford Dealer displaying the PP&K sign 

FOR 60 YEARS THE SYMBOL OF OLPENDABLI PRODUCTS 
MOTOR COMPANY 



October. 1963 
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Wiif'dl Recreation ... 352 

Report of the 2nd Xutional Seminar on Rural Family Recreation 

Recreation aw a Rower for IVaee (Eilitorial) . G. Oti Romney 355 
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Ifroail Horizons Ruth Sehumm 356 
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On the Cover 

A Peace Corps worker in Bangkok 
I left) works with a native aspirant 
for the 1964 Olympics. The Peace 
Corps assignment demands all the 
technical, recreational, and social 
skills at his command. The Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association is as¬ 
sisting the New York School of So¬ 
cial Work in training a new con¬ 
tingent of Peace Corps volunteers 
during October and November (see 
l 3 age .153). Recreation assignments 
undertaken by the Peace Corps are 
described in "Broad Horizons,” 
Page 356. 

Next Month 

Elsie is quite a gal as you will dis¬ 
cover when you read "What Is Cy¬ 
bernetics?” Elsie, more formally 
known as "Electro-Light-Sensitive- 
lnternal-Kxternal,” is a piimitive 
general-purpose robot who is driv¬ 
ing scientists, labor leaders, social 
critics, military and industrial lead¬ 
ers into a frenzy of conjecture. 
And, as if Elsie were not enough 
all by herself, the further impart of 
automation and expanding leisure 
w ill he explored in “Our New Auto¬ 
mated World.” In "Can Coimnu- 
nit\ Recreation Meet the Needs of 
Youth?” Dr, James A. Wylie of 
Boston University gives ways to at¬ 
tract nonconforming youngsters; 
while another piece explores the 
nature of state services anil agen¬ 
cies in recreation. Several articles 
on facilities and maintenance in¬ 
clude a picture story on the new 
aquatorium in Commerce, Califor¬ 
nia. and a discussion of swimming 
pool filters. “The Magic of Christ¬ 
mas” tells about a successful twelve- 
day international program in Day- 
ton. Ohio. 

Photo Credits 

Page 356, Phil Conklin; 357, John 
and Bini Ross, Black Star; 359, 
U.S. Forest Serv ice. 
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LETTERS 


Knowing What to Expect 

Sirs: 

In providing entertainment as recre¬ 
ation lor the retarded adolescent and 
young adult, little or nothing should be 
taken for granted as far as the experi¬ 
ence is concerned. Too often this group 
is taken into what is meant to he a rec¬ 
reation entertainment experience con¬ 
fused as to what to expect or expecting 
one thing and receiving another. 

These, experiences are not good in 
two respects. First, in many cases, not 
having enough previous experiences,, 
the retarded adolescent and young 
adult finds it difficult to know how to 
respond; that is, respond properly to a 
gi\en situation. And, second, if this 
activity is carried on among normal 
adolescents and young adults, the re¬ 
tarded group, with its inappropriate 
actions and responses, becomes quite 
conspicuous. What could normal!) be 
an enjoyable experience, could become 
a humiliating experience, for both 
groups. 

Many times, after taking a group out 
to a concert, or parade, or ballet, et 
cetera, we come back saying, “1 don’t 
know if they got anything out oi it or 
not.” This is because the retarded per¬ 
son did not know what he w'as supposed 
to have gotten out of it (the entertain¬ 
ment) . The first thing w T e. as recreation 
leaders, should do is define, the activity. 
Do not take for granted that this is 
known. Even with normal people, the 
words theater, carnival and show take 
on different meanings and suggest dif¬ 
ferent meanings and suggest different 
experiences. The retarded person 
should know 7 the expected experience 
and be led to believe, if this is the case, 
that he can receive the same or similar 
experiences from the entertainment. 

Anticipating the experience is not a 
new device in education—and that’s 
what it is. educating. Athletic coaches 
have been doing it for years. In foot¬ 
ball. while preparing for “the big 
game,” the coach show's movies of the 
other team, runs their plays, and often 
teaches the movements of each player 
on the opponent’s starting team. This 
education allows the player to know 
what to expect from the other team 
when they meet on the gridiron. Boxers 
do the same thing by sparring with a 
partner who has the same or similar 
movements, size, style, et cetera, as 
their opponents. In a similar way. we. 
in recreation, can prepare the retarded 
adolescent and young adult so he will 
enjoy the entertainment engaged in and 


it will be a true, wholesome recreation 
experience. 

Charles \\ . Williams, Recreation 
Instructor, ll'illoicbroid: State School, 
Staten Island, \ cu } oil:. 

Youth Baseball 

Sirs: 

Here at George Air Force Base, we 
mad the article on youth basebatl by 
Mrs. Jeanette Hunt of Coral Gables, 
Florida, in the May issue of Recrea¬ 
tion with a great deal ol interest. 'I tie 
article was certainly timely loi us be¬ 
cause we have initiated somewhat the 
same program here. It took a lot of de¬ 
bating and arguing to convince the 
powers here that this type ol program 
is best for our operation. We were not 
sure that evervone was com inced that 
we were making the light mme bill 
Mrs. Hunt s article did the trick. 
SMSgt. Miciiaei. Paolktti, 831$ 
Combat Supwbrl Group (TAG), 
George Air force Base, Calijorma. 

Permission to Reprint 

Sirs: 

\ our permission is requested to re¬ 
print the following articles which have 
appeared m Reckeatklx Magazine: 
‘‘Outdoor Recreation Areas for Hous¬ 
ing Projects" (May 1962); “From 
W ing-I)ing to Hinky-Dink (May 
1962); “file Varied Faces of Recrea¬ 
tion in Housing Projects” (May I960); 
and “Study lor the Development of 
a Neighborhood Play ground' (April 
1948). 

These publications will be utilized 
particularly bv Miss Dorothy Jones, 
community facilities officer in our At¬ 
lanta regional office, but we feel they 
would be useful in our other regional 
offices as well. 

Harold Cade.n, Director, General 
Management Branch, Public Hous¬ 
ing Administration. IF ashington, 
I)'.C. 

Material on America 

Sirs: 

'1 he people in our town admire Amer¬ 
ica very much and have a great interest 
in American magazines and papers of 
which our public library has very few'. 
We would like to ask your readers if 
thex would send us some American 
magazines and papers. V ith kind re¬ 
gards and best wishes to you and the 
people of America. 

Michdar S. Ahmad, Chief, Pare-Pare 
Public Library, 94 Bail Massepe 
Street, Pure-Pure, South Sul, Indo¬ 
nesia. 
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Report of the 2nd National Seminar on 
Rural Family Recreation, Huntley, Illinois 

T he bale of grass on the conference floor, at the 2nd 
National Seminar on Rural Family Recreation. Thor 
Research Center for Retter Farm Lh ing. Huntley, 
Illinois, was brought by Tom Northey, three years old! The 
seminar, called as “a result of studies developed by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. American Recreation Society , and The Athletic Insti¬ 
tute,” was attended by more than one hundred representa¬ 
tives from these organizations to fuither examine the possi¬ 
bilities of expansion of recreation services for farm families 
in a rapidly changing rural scene. Again host to the seminar 
was Neil C. Hurley, Jr., chairman of the board and presi¬ 
dent. Thor Power Tool Company, Aurora, Illinois, and 
originator of the Thor Center. The seminar was chaired by 
Stewart G. Case, community development specialist, Colo¬ 
rado State University, and special arrangements were made 
by Maynard Coe, director of the Thor Center. 

An important part of the first day’s program was a morn¬ 
ing presentation, in the form of “liAing rase histories,” by 
farm families who gave warmly candid accounts ot their 
farm recreation activities. Some had opened their farm¬ 
lands for recreation purposes, taking advantage, ot the new 
legislation allowing loans for resource development,* but 
the limelight was usurped by the seven-member Richard 
Northey family which gave details of its own recreation, of 
mixing family fun with the daily farming activities on its 
150 acres of stony farmland in Wisconsin. Of four girls in 
the family. Alice the eldest is 16; Ton), mentoned above, is 
the only hoy. 

Tom was allowed to feed grass to an elephant, once, when 
the family went to the zoo, and now his hobby is to colled 
grass to have on hand next time he meets one. Members of 
the family respect his “collecting."' and take the grass along 
on all trips, even package it in the farm "baler.” This illus¬ 
trates the worth and dignity accorded to the interests of each 
family member by the others. 

The Northey family creates its own recreation out of the 
rery stuff of life, makes it an integral part of daily farm 
living, lor example, sewing is not a chore but exciting fun 
for the older girls as they plan clothing for themselves and 
the younger children and see the results of their efforts being 
worn, enjoyed, and admired by the rest of the family arid 
their friends. Refinishing old furniture to replace that which 
is shabby has become a fun project of Alice’s and is exciting 
the whole family with its possibilities and the beaut\ of the 

*See “Recreation Use of Farm gauds." Recusation Magazine, De¬ 
cember 1962. 



Free-wheeling participants at the Rural Recreation Seminar 
include, left to fight, Dr. George Doiv, University oj Maine: 
Professor Richard B. Tomkinson. Kansas State University; 
Mrs. 7 heresa S. Brungardt, State oj Vermont; Professor Rea¬ 
gan B. Brown, Texas A&M; Dr. John B. Mitchell , Ohio State 
College; Dr. E.A. (Swede) Scholar, Stale University of Iowa. 

finished pieces. 'I he family group entertains a very genuine 
admiration for the varying interests and growing skills of 
each individual member and draws upon them Avhen group 
projects are underway. Mr. and Mrs. Northey are both ac¬ 
tive in the community as well, making one of their groves 
available to community groups, and the family draws upon 
community resources whenever such can help ivith their 
recreation plans. 

I he assembled delegates were so favorably Impressed by 
the Northey’s activities, which illustrate so aa ell what recrea¬ 
tion leaders mean when they speak of “family recreation,” 
that Mrs. Northov’s closing remark Was adopted as the theme 
of most of the afternoon discussion sessions. Her Avords 
Avere: “Let’s have fun aa ith Aihat Ave have at hand, when 
we IniAe it. and where Ave have it! ’ 

The keynote address of the seminar was given in the after¬ 
noon by Dr. George F. Doav, University of Maine. He re¬ 
ferred to the urgent need to inventory oui natural resources 
in this day of exploding population, land shortages, and the 
groiving popularitA of outdoor recreation, and stated that 
state surveys are an important step in that direction. Such a 
step is just getting under way in Maine. He declared that 
the need for zoning and allocation of resources may call for 
an educational program to acquaint local citizens with its 
adA antages. He stressed the need for research and extension 
assistance. “Our universities. state and federal agencies,” 
he said, “can and must provide such assistance, if we are to 
avoid many costly errors.” 

The afternoon workshop sessions were on: “The Rural 
Family at Home and in the Gommunity,” chaired by Theresa 
S Rrungardt, director of recreation, Vermont; “Recreation 
Land Use.” chaired by Joe R. Cardenuto, recreation special¬ 
ist, Pennsylvania State University; “Rural Recreation and 
Resource Development,” chaired by Arthur F. Wileden, 
rural sociologist, University of Wisconsin; “Leadership and 
Program Development."’ chaired by Rerniee M. Scott, ex¬ 
tension recreation specialist, Cornell University. Reports 
were given and discussed next day and a summing up pre¬ 
sented by Dr. Harry C. Edgren of Purdue. An overall report 
Avill be released by the seminar committee at a future date. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


► Resolutions of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Counties for 1963 cover, 
briefly: Outdoor Recreation, endorsing 
the basic findings of the Outdoor Rec¬ 
reation Resources Review Commission 
as they apply to state and local govern¬ 
ments, and supporting a program of 
federal grants-in-aid to help states and 
local governments plan, acquire lands, 
and develop facilities. 

Recreation User Fees, voicing the belief 
that users of public outdoor recreation 
resources should assist in paying for 
the cost of maintenance and operation 
through user fees. “In general,” the 
resolution states, “fees should be related 
to the use of facilities provided at pub¬ 
lic expense, as contrasted with admis¬ 
sion fees or general licenses required 
for the use of public properties. Rev¬ 
enues from fees should be applied to¬ 
ward improving and expanding outdoor 
recreation opportunities.” 

Federal Parks and Recreation Areas, 
recognizing that public interest is 
served by the acquisition and manage¬ 
ment of areas, by the federal govern¬ 
ment, “which provide genuine national 
scenic, scientific, historic, or recrea¬ 
tional significance.” They strongly 
recommend to federal agencies that in 
all studies of possible new areas, or ex¬ 
pansions of existing areas, the county 
governing boards representing the areas 
be consulted and participate in these 
studies and deliberations. 

► Charles Milo Christiansen of the 
Denver, Colorado, Recreation and 
Parks Department, becomes a member 
of the National Recreation Association 
staff on September 23, to assist Charles 
Hartsoe, National Recreation Congress 
secretary, with the 1963 Congress in St. 
Louis. On December first, Mr. Chris¬ 
tiansen moves into the position of Con¬ 
gress secretary to replace Mr. Hartsoe 
who is being transferred to the office of 
the executive director of the National 
Recreation Association, Joseph Pren- 
dergast, to assist with budget and ad¬ 
ministrative matters. Mr. Hartsoe came 
to the Association from the Philadel¬ 
phia recreation department 

► Three special sessions on recrea¬ 
tion principles and skills will be in¬ 
cluded in the training of a new con¬ 
tingent of Peace Corps volunteers this 
fall. The National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion will assist the New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, with 
this phase of the group’s indoctrination. 
The three training sessions will be held 
October 9 and 16, and November 22. 
Virginia Musselman, director of the 


NRA Program Service, will present the 
basic principles, philosophy, values, and 
goals of recreation. Helen Dauncey, 
NRA training specialist, will hold two 
workshops on recreation skills. This 
contingent is scheduled for an urban 
community development project in Co¬ 
lombia, South America. (For more on 
the Peace Corps and recreation, see. 
Pages 356-8 and the cover.) 

► In Omaha, Nebraska, Mrs. Paul Gal¬ 
lagher, hoard member of the National 
Recreation Association, has just been 
reappointed to the Park and Recreation 
Commission. 

► The seventeenth annuel meeting of 
the National Trust for Historic Preser¬ 
vation will be held in Washington, 
D.C., October 17-20, at the Shoreham 
Hotel. Address of the Trust is 815 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

► Trick or Treat for UNICEF. Any¬ 
one can spark interest in this, a parent, 
teacher, religious leader, teenager. For 
groups of thirty-five young people or 
over, the UNICEF Halloween Kit is now 
available at $1.00 each. It includes 
thirty-five identification stickers, post¬ 
ers, sample brochures, planning manual 
and publicity suggestions. Send imme¬ 
diately to U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
P.O. flox 1618, Church Street Station, 
New York, N. Y. 10008. 

► The Midwest Recreation Executive’s 
School will be held February 16-21, 
1964, at the University of Kansas. 
(There has been some confusion about 
this because it was not held last year.) 
It is sponsored by the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, The University of 
Kansas, and the National Recreation 
Association Midwest District Advisory 
Committee. Subjects and faculty will 
be announced later. 

► With one exception, the status of a 
number of recreation and conservation 
bills pending before Congress remains 
the same as reported in our June and 
September issues. The Senate has passed 
the National Services Corps Bill (H.R. 
5625, S. 1321) which provides a domes¬ 
tic service corps to strengthen commu¬ 
nity service programs in the United 
States. No further action has been taken 
by the House. 

► Let’s not pussyfoot on the issue of 
air pollution. Senator Harrison A. Wil¬ 
liams recently told Congress. Said the 
Senator, “It used to be a romantic no¬ 
tion of ours that fog came on little cat 
feet, sat looking over harbor and city 
on silent haunches and then moved on. 


It comes on little cat feet and sits on 
silent haunches all right, but it isn’t fog, 
it's smog, and it sits far too long before 
it moves on. The result is a silent creep¬ 
ing menace to our health, a multi-billion 
dollar cost to industry and agriculture, 
and a general blight that mocks our 
efforts to provide a good life for all the 
Americans who live in our cities and 
suburbs.” The corrosive damage of air 
pollution to industry and agriculture 
has been estimated at between $7,000,- 
000.000 and $11,000,000,000 a year. 

► International, flash! On August 
11, 1963, the International Senior Citi¬ 
zen Association was born in Copenha¬ 
gen, reports Mrs. Marjorie Iloichardt, 
member of the Los Angeles Mayor’s 
Committee for Senior Citizens and 
member of the California Governor’s 
Committee on Aging. 

► The Eleanor Roosevelt Memorial 
Foundation has designated the period 
from October 11, the 79th anniversary 
of her birth, to November 7, the first 
anniversary of her death, as a special 
commemorative period in which to 
honor the memory of “The First Lady 
of the World.” Some organizations are 
arranging special programs for this pe¬ 
riod; if you wish to be among these, 
write the foundation at Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 1U001, so 
that they may be of help. 

At a recent press conference which 
attracted national attention, foundation 
chairman, Adlai E. Stevenson, an¬ 
nounced the decision of the founda¬ 
tion’s board of trustees to develop a 
program in human rights and race re¬ 
lations “as an appropriate and endur¬ 
ing memorial to Mrs. Roosevelt.” On 
October 11, a commemorative stamp 
ceremony will take place at the White 
House, wfith President Kennedy and 
other dignitaries taking part: and an in¬ 
ternational tribute on October 21 will 
be held at Lincoln Center in New York. 

► New handbooks and programs were 
announced by the Girl Scouts of Amer¬ 
ica on September 9, at a reception given 
at their headquarters at 830 Third Ave¬ 
nue. in New York City. The organiza¬ 
tion enters its second half century of 
service with a new design for program 
at four age levels: Brownies, ages seven 
and eight; Juniors , ages nine, ten, and 
eleven; Cadettes, ages twelve, thirteen, 
and fourteen; and Seniors, ages fifteen, 
sixteen, and seventeen. A new hand¬ 
book for each age level, illustrated in 
color, and filled with things to learn and 
do. is now available at local Scout head¬ 
quarters for $1.00 each. 
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THINGS AOU SHOULD KNOW 

► Approval of S3,871,000 in Acceler¬ 
ated Public Works Projects was an¬ 
nounced recently by Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall ( see also Page 
359). Of this, $2,022.0 (j 0 is earmarked 
for a variety of forest improvements in 
Alabama, California, Florida, and Ken¬ 
tucky, providing approximately 170 
man-years of on-site employment. The 
projects include betterments to public 
lands, national parks, national monu¬ 
ments, and wildlife refuges. They will 
improve facilities used by millions of 
hikers, picnickers, and campers: help 
promote tourism; and conserve the na¬ 
tion’s timber and water resources, in 
addition to providing much-needed em¬ 
ployment. 

An additional $1,852,000 in APW 
projects will be invested in a wide range 
of forest conservation activities in nine¬ 
teen other states. Most of the work is 
scheduled to begin within a month. The 
projects will provide approximately 
4.200 man-months of on-site employ¬ 
ment and generate additional jobs by 
creating a demand for goods and ser¬ 
vices. They cover improvements to pub¬ 
lic lands, national parks, national mon 
mnents, wildlife refuges, and Indian 
reservations, 

► An educational foundation has 
been organized to promote and stimu¬ 
late a growing interest in folk dancing 
throughout the world. Titled The In¬ 
ternational Folk Dance Foundation, 
Inc., the nonprofit organization will 
have headquarters in New York City. 
For further information write the foun¬ 
dation at 300 West End Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10023. 

► Studies completed by the National 
Recreation Association in 1962 and 
1963 are: 

Major: El Paso, Texas, Recreation 
Areas and Facilities, 1962; Kansas 
City, Missouri, Recreation Program 
and Personnel, 1962; Cambridge, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Public Recreation in Cam¬ 
bridge, 1962: Fox Hills. California, 
Open Space Study, 1962; East Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Recreation and 
Parks, 1963; Amherst, New York. Rec¬ 
reation and Parks, 1963; St. Louis 
County, Missouri, Recreation Land 
Needs, 1963; Hutchinson. Kansas, 
1963. 

Minor: West Orange, New Jersey, Rec¬ 
reation Areas and Facilities, 1963; 
Forks Tow nship, Pennsylvania, Recrea¬ 
tion Areas and Facilities, 1963; Harri¬ 
sonburg, Virginia, Recreation Areas 
and Facilities, 1963; Morris County, 
New Jersey, Recreation 4reas and Fa¬ 
cilities, 1963; Williston, North Dakota, 
Brief Area and Facility Study, 1963; 
Auburn, New York, Recreation Areas 


and Facilities, 1963; Brevard County, 
Florida, Recreation Area and Facility 
Needs in Districts 1 and 4, 1962; St. 
Charles, Illinois, Evaluation Study of 
Parks and Recreation, 1962; Peacedale, 
Rhode Island, Survey for Neighbor¬ 
hood Guild, 1963; Augusta and Rich¬ 
mond County, Georgia, Preliminary 
Study of Areas and Facilities, 1963. 

► An International Center for the 
Study of Leisure Time has been estab¬ 
lished in Paris at 179 Boulevard Ilauss- 
mann. This association, a branch of the 
National Center for the Association of 
Engineers, Technicians, Industrialists, 
Teachers and Research Workers, aims 
to influence public opinion to take more 
interest in problems arising from the 
fact that workers have more leisure 
time than ever before and from the fact 
that the retirement age of workers has 
been advanced. It also proposes to en¬ 
courage the extension of cultural activ¬ 
ity to the level of mass leisure time. 

► The 7th National Catholic Youth Or¬ 
ganization Convention will be held No¬ 
vember 14-17, 1963 at the New York 
Hilton Hotel. Ten thousand leaders and 
youth are expected. 

► More than eighty thousand pleasure 
and business visitors came to the United 
States from overseas points during July 
1963, according to the United States 
Department of Commerce. This brings 
the seven-month total of overseas visi¬ 
tors to 412,000, which represents a 21 
percent increase over the January-July 
period of 1962. Thus, with over half 
of the year taken into account, we are 
realizing our objective of a 20 percent 
increase for the entire year. It is an 
increase over the first seven months of 
1961 of 47.6 percent. 

► One OR more income-producing rec¬ 
reation enterprises were established by 
9,816 land owners and operators coop¬ 
erating with their locally managed soil 
and water conservation districts during 
fiscal year 1963. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announces that an addi¬ 
tional 9,075 district cooperators intend 
to establish one or more recreation en¬ 
terprises. In all, 39,685 district cooper¬ 
ators considered including recreation 
for profit in their operations in the 
course of receiving technical help from 
the USDA’s Soil Conservation Service 
during the fiscal year. (See “‘Recreation 
Use of Farm Lands, Recreation, De¬ 
cember 1962.) 

A total of 945 district cooperators 
switched from livestock, dairy, crops, 
fruits, and similar farming activities to 
recreation enterprises as a primary 
source of income. This involved 237,- 
691 acres of land. Another 1.562 coop¬ 
erators said they will convert 511.780 


acres of land from present livestock and 
cropping patterns to recreation as a pri¬ 
mary source of income. 

The income-producing recreation en¬ 
terprises established and planued in¬ 
clude vacation farms, picnic and sports 
centers, fishing waters, camping and na¬ 
ture recreation areas, hunting areas, 
and shooting preserves. 

► The “active retirement” industry 
in California is growing at such a rate 
that more than three hundred major fa¬ 
cilities now exist or are being developed 
for dynamic living on the part of active 
senior citizens. Facilities in existence 
or scheduled for ground-breaking dur¬ 
ing 1963 in California represent a 
builder investment of well over $1,000,- 
000,000, according to a survey just 
completed by International Data Corpo¬ 
ration. The study shows there are 
eighty-four major communities for re¬ 
tirement which have independent living 
facilities built around common centers 
where recreation and social attractions 
are shared by all residents. A total of 
twenty-nine facilities offer apartment 
dwelling with community-shared work¬ 
shops and meeting rooms. There are 
fifty major mobile home communities 
in California appealing to the retired 
or semi-retired while fifty-eight facili¬ 
ties offer large-scale lodging with board, 
and forty-three major hotels in the state 
have been converted to the exclusive use 
of senior citizens. The information 
gathered in the survey is being pub¬ 
lished in the California Retirement Fa¬ 
cilities Register by the Active. Retire¬ 
ment Executives Association, 6043 Hol¬ 
lywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28. Cal¬ 
ifornia, and is available for $3.00. 

► Taking shape. The New York 
World’s Fair site today looks, at first 
glance, like Cape Canaveral. Angular 
towers, looking like missile gantrys, 
reach up toward the sky. The lower 
structures are strange and different, too, 
and bulge with uncovered sinews of raw 
steel. Bulky construction machines and 
cranes, manned by helmeted workers, 
trundle about the site. The newness and 
the size of everything suggests the space 
age. Pervading all is an air of urgency 
and excitement. The fair will be open 
from April 22-October 18, 1964 and 
April 21-October 17, 1965. Admission 
will be $2 for adults and $1 for children. 
Children under two will be admitted 
free. Advance tickets may be purchased 
before Februarv 29, 1964 at $1.80 for 
adults and $.90 for children. A book 
of twenty adult admissions will sell for 
$30 (advance $27); a child’s twentv- 
adrnission book will be $15 ($13.50 ad¬ 
vance) . You mav order advance tickets 
now from the World’s Fair Ticket Of¬ 
fice, 4029 Time-Life Building, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 
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EDITORIAL 


RECREATION 
AS A POWER 
FOR PEACE! 


“Recreation is an international language ” 


G. OTT ROMNEY 

H T> ECREATION is an international lan- 
-I-*' guage because it is a universal 
language. Since recreation is a segment 
of the living process anti thus a part of 
everyone’s life, it fintls understanding 
and response in whatever form and 
wherever it is practiced. For recreation 
is not a matter of the motions but rather 
of the emotions. It is not a list of activities. It is expression 
of the creative spirit, release of energy in chosen free-time 
pursuits, satisfaction of demanding appetites—of social 
hungers. It is, in a very real sense, a way of life. 

In its full meaning, it is not active or passive. It is always 
active, for what many insist on calling “passive” involves 
exercise of the mind and of the emotions by way of appre¬ 
ciation and response to music and art and sports. 

Curtains of whatever material and texture can neither 
hide recreation nor shut it out nor shut it in. People every¬ 
where have some free time and exercise some freedom of 
choice, however limited, in how they occupy it. Every nation 
has its songs and musical instruments, its forms of drama, 
its dances, its crafts, its art, its social activities, its nature 
lures, and its sports. 

Always the migration of people from nation to nation and 
from one section of a country to another has added to the 
recreation menu of each and has brought peoples more 
closely together. Understanding and acceptance are pro¬ 
moted through sharing recreation satisfactions and enjoy¬ 
ment. Indulging.in recreation, the participant is genuine, 
obvious, self-revealing, disarmed, and disarming. By very 
definition, fellow recreation participants get along with each 
other and develop a mutual respect. 

r rhiE attitude OF A nation toward recreation—the popu- 
lar forms and emphases it takes and the opportunities 
provided for the doer and the appreciator reflect a “culture” 

Dr. Romney is specialist in tourism ami recreation jor the 
Area Development Administration , U.S. Department oj 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


—are a decidedly important element in its “culture.” It must 
he remembered that to speak of “recreation and the cultural 
activities” as if they are separate areas is to confuse, contra¬ 
dict, and mislead. “Cultural activities,” like, all other activi¬ 
ties, are recreation when they are chosen by the individual 
in his own free time for the gratification of the doing which 
includes developing appreciation by cognizant listening and 
viewing. 

In a world which the magic of science has shrunk until 
all areas are readily accessible and constantly informed 
about each other, the interchange of people and the con¬ 
comitant exposure to different recreation outlets have mul¬ 
tiplied. Peoples are getting to know each other better—and 
you can’t dislike people you know very well. 

Communication between persons frequently is not easy. 
Words can he inaccurate and ineffective tools. Ft is easy 
for persons to talk right by each other while nodding in 
what they believe is agreement. Between nations the art of 
communication can be extremely difficult. Words of fickle 
meaning result in double talk or obfuscation. Multiplica¬ 
tion of the media of expression as often as not tends toward 
confusion rather than clarity. But “action speaks louder 
than words.” Attitudes aid greatly in interpretation. 

R ecreation is self expression. It brings forth honest and 
obvious emotional response. It knows no guile. The 
participant discards all disguises. Communication is loud 
and clear—without words. Recreation and play, in the 
philosophical sense, are synonymous. The garden, the li¬ 
brary, the forum, the studio and the laboratory may he 
l and often are ) “playgrounds.” 

People, who play together are relaxed and understanding. 
They exude a warmth of fellowship. Even though they speak 
different languages and have different customs, they com¬ 
municate effectively via recreation. And they get along with 
each other. 

Recreation can he a “power for peace,” just one factor 
among many, hut an important one. It helps bring peoples 
together in mutual understanding and respect. :p: 
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Peace Corps volunteer, T&eko II imf. aged forty-nine, hails from Honolulu 
mul sen es with her husband as a teaeher-lriiiner in southern British Honduras. 


BROAD 

HORIZONS 

Peace Corps recreation irorkers give 
underdeveloped countries a glimpse of netv frontiers 


T HK kkPORTS of recreation workers 
in the Peace Corps to help the 
people of developing nations ap¬ 
preciate the value of phvsical condition¬ 
ing. teamwork, self-reliance and self- 
discipline have evoked a warm response 
from the host countries. Requests for 
\olnnteers with recreation skills have 
more than doubled this year. Recrea¬ 
tion activities have great potential value 
in helping to widen horizons and huild 
a healthier foundation for the improved 
standards of living which volunteers 
with other technical skills are trving to 
promote. 

\ olunteer Jared Dorburg of N Louis 
expressed the feeling of main Peace 
Corps recreation workers when he w rote 
recently from Nigeria: “Our activities 
at the school are enormous . . . the kids 
aie interested in anv outside activity 
which a volunteer might begin—pho¬ 
tography. scouting, art, nature study, 
dramatics, music, debate—anything 
which can give them a glimpse of some¬ 
thing beyond their limited sphere." 

\mong the countries making the 
most use of volunteers skilled in recre¬ 
ation work is Peru. The Peruvian Foun¬ 
dation for Art and F.dueatiou, a private 
organization, has asked the Peace < lorpg 
to assist in a program of art and tech¬ 
nological education combined with eom- 
niunitv development \ olunteers work 
in two settlements in the citv of Lima 
and in two locations in the Peruvian 
highlands. The program includes in¬ 
struction in weaving, sewing, metal 
working, wood carving, painting, draw¬ 
ing. jewelry making, ceramics, carpen- 
Irv. simple construction, and some 
teaching of basic Knglish. The volun¬ 
teers work in cooperation with three in¬ 
dustrial designers who study local prac¬ 
tices. and tliev have started a workshop 
in the use of new and old materials and 
the development of products for local 
and outside use. 

Miss III MM, a member of the ''deuce 
Corps stal] in IFushingtpm, l).C is a 
former assistant to I iee-Prcsiderit Lyn¬ 
don B. Johnson f who is chairman of the 
Peace Corps Advisory Council), and a 
former communications analyst for the 
l nihil \ations Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Agency (l XRRA). 




Rkckk vnox 


O' o child ten in Tanganyika show 
lc • Corps volunteer Peter Wright 
of Kane. Pennsylvania, how to 
play the zeze, a primitive violin. 
V t'ght is serving as a geologist, 
h g the Tanganyikan government 
prepare a geological map of 
the entire country. In his sjtare 
time he often participates in 
recreation activities like this one. 



Margaret Hawxhurst, Peace Corps 
volunteer from Fort Collins, Colorado, 
who is assigned to the Lima, Peru, sub 
urb of Chimbote, describes some of 
their work and problems this wav: *‘Vi e 
girls have been setting up recreation 
programs in a couple of harriatlas 
(marginal slum areas) surrounding the 
city. The people here love soccer and 
volleyball, and a w'oman’s service club 
in Chimbote has raised funds for ce¬ 
ment courts and playgrounds in several 
harriatlas. ... At first everything is new, 
fascinating, interesting and easy to ac¬ 
cept. Then the novelty wears off and 
it is all too tempting to cast fond glances 
at ‘the wav things are done in the 
states : the constant language struggle 
becomes tiresome instead of fun, the ab¬ 
sence of electricity and running water 
in our living tjuarlers becomes a nui¬ 
sance instead of a challenge, and the 
v olunteer has reached the critical stage 
of whether or not he will be able to 
adapt, 

"Fortunately, most adapt and are 
able to glimpse the rewards of life in 
the Peace Corps! A thankful smile on 
a mother's face, a sudden flickering of 
mutual understanding at a group meet¬ 
ing. the imitative shown by a group of 
men in organizing a volunteer fire de¬ 
partment can make all of the problems 
seem insignificant." 

M vny other countries are nvrkimr 
full use of the recreation skills of¬ 
ferer by Peace Corps workers, and a 


number of volunteers are helping with 
arts-and-crafts projects. Jim Portman. 
of Corapolis. Pennsylvania, working in 
El Salvador, has developed a do-it-your¬ 
self “rag-rug" kit following an old 
Pennsylvania Mennonite pattern. He 
has distributed it on a nationwide basis 
to hospitals and sanatorium® for use in 
occupational therapy. Russ Studehaker 
of Pampa. Texas, is teaching weaving 
to the young people in the El Salvador 
village where he is assigned, and he 
hopes eventually they will be able to 
turn this recreation activity into a prof¬ 
itable occupation. 

Some of the problems encountered 
in arts-and-crafts work have been de¬ 
scribed by John Coyne of Midlothian. 
Illinois:, who wrote from his post in 
Ethiopia concerning the handcraft class 
which he directs: “We have run into 
the usual problem that everyone experi¬ 
ences here—the students want to start 
at the top without any concept of what 
they arc doing. One suggested to me 
that we build a table when he hadn't the 
vaguest idea of what a hammer was. 
Since they have had little opportunity 
as children to play with toys, simple*, 
manipulation of their fingers is difficult. 
I sometimes feel that a few years of 
Tinker tovs would benefit them more." 
Peace Corps officials who know John 
Covne feel confident that when his tour 
of duty is over, the youngsters he is 
working with will he able to do much 
more than hammer, hut his experience 
is indicative of the kinds of challenges 


and opportunities facing Peace Corps 
recreation workers which they probablv 
would never encounter in more highly 
developed areas. 

Joan Hero of Westboro. Massachu¬ 
setts. Peace Corps volunteer in Sierra 
Leone, is learning along with her stu¬ 
dents on some of the handcrafts she 
teaches. “The first term we did raffia 
work," she reported. “’Now. raffia prod¬ 
ucts are very common here, and I was 
amazed to discover that the girls knew 
as little about it as 1 did. So I got a 
hook, experimented, and proceeded to 
teach thirty-six girls how to do it . . . 
with good results 1 might add. 

A mom; the most rewarding assign¬ 
ments for Peace Corps recreation 
workers are the children’s villages of 
Tunisia. When Tunisia gained inde¬ 
pendence in 1956, President Ilabih 
liourguiba. using buildings vacated by 
the French Army , established a series 
of villages throughout ihe country to 
care for and educate the orphaned and 
the extremely poor. The villages range 
in size from two hundred to six hundred 
children from six to twenty years of 
age. Thev offer specialized trade and 
craft training in addition to the normal 
primary education. 'Ihe curriculum at 
each village differs, some stressing ag¬ 
riculture and mechanics, others provid¬ 
ing training in pottery, leatherwork. 
basketry, and similar crafts. 

I he nineteen Peace Corps volunteers 
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-fifteen men and four women—who 
are doing recreation work with these 
(iiildreu are scattered throughout the 
country in nine villages. With the 
younger children, volnnteers have in¬ 
troduced football and baseLall. With 
the older boys, sports are taught which 
will prepare them for competition in 
the several Tunisian sports leagues. \ ol- 
unteer John Murphy of New London, 
Connecticut, who has been assigned to 
the \illage of Haffouz in north-central 
Tunisia, reports that the Tunisian Min¬ 
istry of Sports runs nationwide leagues 
of competition for both interscholastic 
and civilian teams, licenses all players, 
and divides the levels of competition ac¬ 
cording to age group. 

‘‘The cross-country, volleyball, hand¬ 
ball and basketball seasons tun concur¬ 
rently from early November to mid- 
March,"’ says Mr. Murphy. “For our 
games away from home. we often crowd 
eighteen or twenty players of two or 
three teams into one small pickup truck 
and travel distances of fifty to one hun¬ 
dred arid twenty miles. We need not 
think about taking along substitute 
players; there is no room for them. De¬ 
spite the cramped ride in the truck, 
which leaves them stiff, the boys (it al¬ 
ways seems odd to call them ‘boys’— 
one shaved off his mustache in order to 
compete with fifteen- and sixteen-year- 
olds) seem to enjoy these games and 
do surprisingly well in competition. 

“During the Christmas vacation, 
eleven of us travelled six hundred miles 
on a barnstorming tour in two cars to 
demonstrate basketball techniques in 
six children’s villages. \\ e described 
shooting, passing, dribbling, and basic 
defenses, then divided ourselves into 
two teams for a game. For many of the 
boys in the villages, this .was their first 
basketball game. V e had a time decid¬ 
ing how we should divide ourselves. 
One group suggested that the good men 
should play on one team in order to 
give the students an idea of what a good 
team could do. The other group wanted 
to divide the talent, on the grounds that 
what the boys really wanted to see was 
a closely matched game. 

“The division of talent idea predom¬ 
inated, and its advocates had reason 
to be proud. Boh Butts of Huntington 
Station, New York, was clipped in the 
mouth, Dave Noack of Arlington. Min¬ 


nesota, twisted his ankle, and Jerry Fite 
of Dadeville, Missouri, broke his nose. 
The kids loved it. Someone suggested 
that we call ourselves ‘the Peace Trot¬ 
ters," but our violence betrayed us.” 

Moore’s volunteer partner, Lee Jen¬ 
nings of Frankfort, Indiana, takes stu¬ 
dents disqualified by the physician from 
heavy exercise and gives them light cor¬ 
rective movements and games, while 
Moore works in the same classes with 
the Tunisian monitor of sports. He also 
coaches three village basketball teams. 

A t FI Oudiene. the largest of the ehil- 
dren’s villages, three Peace Corps 
recreation leaders—Dave Noack. Ira 
Tannenbaum of Teaneck. New Jersey, 
and Charlie Cohen of Dallas w ith the 
aid of two volunteers working as build¬ 
ing supervisors. Lowell Sykes of Idaho 
Falls. Idaho, and A1 Jones of Daytona. 
Florida—have converted an old mining 
plant into a gymnasium. 

Until the volunteers went to work, 
huge reinforced concrete slabs planted 
in the floor prevented the building from 
being used for gym classes during bad 
weather. Then Sykes and Jones talked 
an American construction firm which 
was working on jet runways in Tunis 
into lending them a compressor and a 
pneumatic drill. They cleared the room 
of protruding slabs in four days of 
heavy work. 

Not all of the problems of Tunisian 
recreation leaders are with their stu¬ 
dents. Dave Noack was unable to con¬ 
vince the village director that in order 
to teach basketball he. needed baskets 
and backboards. His team dropped its 
first game, '52 to (>. Now he has his 
baskets. 

Volunteers Kurt Liske of Kent. Ohio, 
arid Ross Ilurkhardt of Central Valley, 
New York, have begun an intensive in¬ 
tramural program at Zaghouan village 


Heav’n forming each on other to 
depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend, 
Bids each on other for assistance call, 
Till one man’s weakness grows the 
strength of all. 

—Alexander Pope 


in handball, basketball, volleyball and 
table tennis; and John Kern of Iowa 
City, Iowa, has developed in a very 
short time what some observers feel is 
a remarkably strong team of cross¬ 
country runners at Le Kef. 

T hese volunteers are among nearly 
one hundred Peace Corps workers 
actively engaged in recreation and phys¬ 
ical education projects around the 
world. So impressive have been their 
accomplishments that eleven countries 
have requested two hundred more men 
and women with recreation skills. 

Jules Pagano, director of the Peace 
Corps’ Professional and Technical Di¬ 
vision, pointed out the following oppor¬ 
tunities for potential volunteers in this 
field and urged those interested to apply 
as soon as possible for the new projects: 
Opportunities to develop physical edu¬ 
cation and recreation programs from 
fundamentals to highly detailed 
courses; to work with people who are 
eager for instruction and want to be 
helped and guided; to do research that 
may' lead to a master's degree in the 
volunteer’s chosen field; to demonstrate 
the principles and philosophy of Amer¬ 
ican sports through the establishment of 
well-rounded, well-organized, and well- 
administered physical education or rec¬ 
reation programs; to learn about other 
countries—the people, the language, 
and culture—arid to show them how 
Americans think, work and learn; to 
work with Olympic teams in some of 
these countries; arid to achieve solid ex¬ 
perience which will he of great value to 
the volunteer as he plans his future 
career. 

Volunteers must be American citi¬ 
zens over eighteen. There is no maxi¬ 
mum age limit. Married couples are 
eligible if both can do needed jobs and 
they have no dependents under eight¬ 
een. A volunteer receives $75 a month 
readjustment allowance. The total, $1,- 
800, is paid at the end of the two-year 
tour of duty. He also receives allow¬ 
ances to cover food, housing, clothing, 
and incidentals. Transportation and 
medical care are provided. 

Additional information and Volun¬ 
teer applications are available by writ¬ 
ing to Jules Pagano, Professional and 
Technical Division, Peace Corps. Wash¬ 
ington 25, D.C. if 
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Obsolete is the assumption 
that “man must destroy nature in- 
order to conquer it .” Too often 
our plans for progress mean that 
nature must be obliterated. 



OBSOLETE 

ASSUMPTIONS 


How much “living space 99 do human beings really need 

for best functioning? 


STEWART L. UDALL 

T OO OFTEN we make our plans for a 
world that no longer exists. Obso¬ 
lete assumptions persist, cluttering our 
thinking, paralyzing action. Some in¬ 
clude the assumptions: 

That man must destroy' nature in 
order to “conquer” it. In the 19th 
century this assumption was held as a 
matter of course by nearly all Americans. "Conquering na¬ 
ture"’ usually meant levelling the forests, gutting the land 
for minerals, plowing up the soil in such a way that it could 
be blown away by the winds, wastefully stripping our re¬ 
sources, and obliterating the natural landscape. Although 
nowadays we all consider ourselves conservationists, too 
often we indulge in this same fallacious assumption. Too 
often our plans for development still mean that nature must 
be obliterated. The symbols of our relation to the land are 
the bulldozer and the steam shovel. 

Implicit in this 19th century philosophy of “conquering 
nature’* is the assumption that man is something separate 
from nature. We are learning increasingly nowadays from 
psychology and biology that man is part of nature. His roots 
are in the natural world and he separates himself from it 
at his peril. The unnatural environment of our cities and 

Mr. I BALL is U.S. Secretary of the Interior. This material 
is from his address to the Eighth Biennial Wilderness Con¬ 
ference, March 1963. 


pace of modern life accelerated the “civilized’’ diseases so 
familiar to us all. Physicians increasingly urge patients 
caught up in the urban “rat race” to get more relaxation. 
For many people the best kind of refreshment and renewal 
comes among trees and fields, along uncrowded seashores, 
or high on mountain streams. We have in many respects 
become a nation of vacation seekers in search of temporary 
surcease from the abnormal strains of a fast-moving society. 
Above all, modern man. perplexed and beleagured in mind 
and body, needs the wholeness and serenity that come from 
leisurely association with natural surroundings, particularly 
with nature in its pure, unadulterated state—true wilder¬ 
ness. 

That science alone can solve all of" our problems. If 
the assumption that man must “conquer” nature was the 
dominant fallacy of the 19th century (and to some degree 
of our own) the assumption that “we can leave everything 
to science” is a dominant fallacy of the 20th century. Faith 
in science has been a basis of our fabulous American pro¬ 
ductivity. Science can achieve “miracles”- and does so 
every day. However, as we take a long look into the future 
it is time we recognized there are some things that science 
cannot do. 

We can expect that as the world population increases, each 
person’s share of the earth’s resources will dwindle despite 
all that science can do. It is true that there are vast reserves 
of such resources as fossil fuels, but as time goes on these 
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supplies will he of lower grade and progressive!) more dilli- 
cult to extract. As increasing populations occupy greater 
areas of cropland, we can find new food resources by better 
use of these cultivated lands and by harvesting the waters 
of the oceans hut an herculean effort will he necessary to 
keep a burgeoning population from overtaking food sup¬ 
plies. Ni iar as we can see into the future, our water re¬ 
sources will become more expensive as we resort to desalini¬ 
zation and transportation of water over great distances to 
supply arid but popular regions, and as we face the enor¬ 
mous costly prospect of desilting our reservoirs. 

There is one resource, however, that science cannot pro¬ 
vide or replace at any price. That resource is true wilder¬ 
ness. It is here that the limitations of science are most ap¬ 
parent. It is here that our assumption that science can in¬ 
definitely provide for a proliferating population founders 
completely. .None of our resources is infinite, but wilderness 
is the most finite of all. It is the most expendable of our 
basic resources. As a culture develops, wilderness is the last 
resource to acquire value. As a culture feels the pressure 
of population, w'ilderness will be the first to be consumed. 

Let there be no doubt about this: If there is an irrecon¬ 
cilable conflict between wilderness and water, a people, feel¬ 
ing the ominous pressure of population will sacrifice the 
wilderness to get water. The same is true of other resources 
—our parks and wilderness areas are, by a ratio that is 
arithmetical, threatened by each incremental increase in 
population. The conflict need not even be real. All that is 
necessary is that enough people believe there is a conflict 
between wilderness and water, or between wilderness and 
lumber, and the demands to sacrifice the wilderness will be¬ 
come irresistible. 

That lilt* population explosion is inevitable. To ques¬ 
tion iijjis assumption is possibly the greatest heresy of all. 
Government planners operate in a sort of bureaucratic trance 
when it comes to projections which indicate that the U.S. 
population will almost double in forty years: and it seems 
to be a corollary of this assumption that the good, the true, 
and the beautiful will go band in band with a more popu¬ 
lous nation. Is it not time that we seriously question the 
bases of these assumptions? 

Is it not time to give serious consideration to the "ecology 
of man"—the relation of human population to its environ 
meat? Is it not time to ask whether nian. as part of nature, 
i« subject to the laws that govern other species, particularly 
the law that for every species in a particular environment 
there is an optimum population? When a species expands 
beyond its optimum population, it puts pressure on its re¬ 
sources until there are not enough to go around, and the 
individual fails to achieve his full growth. Although this 
is most obviously true of food resources, it is also true of 
the resource of living space, biologists find that for some 
species, as the amount of living space decreases beyond a 
certain point, neurotic strains are set up ill the individual 
and his higher faculties atrophy. 

How does this apply to lmmaiis? W hat is the proper man- 
land ratio. - ' flow much "living space” do humans need for 
best functioning? These are questions that are almost 
wholly ignored, hut that are vital to our future. Although 
there is an urgent need for research on this subject, certain 


aspects of the problem are already evident. They are par¬ 
ticularly evident in California, where population growth is 
seemingly a public business of considerable pride. The San 
Francisco Bay area is a prime example. Studies by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce indicate that the population of 
this region will not merely double hut almost quadruple 
within sixty years. For every person presently living in this 
area, according to the statiticians, there will he three others 
alongside him. Will there he four times as many automo¬ 
biles on the freeways or will there he four times as many 
freeways? If so, where will they he built, if we also need 
four times as many subdivisions to house the quadrupled 
population? 

Of one thing we can he absolutely certain; there will not 
he four times as much open space available to the residents 
of this region. There will not he four times as many parks. 
There will not he four times as much wilderness. Indeed, 
if vve define wilderness, in human terms, by its correlation 
with solitude, there may he very few wildlands left at all. 

rr>HK mathematics of increasing population can lead to 

some entertaining speculation. To take a hypothetical 
example, suppose that an area in which four million people 
live has available four million acres of open space—one acre 
per person. (I would include, in open space, parks and wil¬ 
derness as well as other undeveloped lands). When the popu¬ 
lation doubles to eight million people, you might expect that 
there would remain half as much open space per person, or 
half an acre each. A little reflection will show that this does 
not normally happen. Of the original four million acres of 
open space, a great many acres have been occupied by the 
four million new people. Say, for example, that those four 
million new people (plus their houses, roads, schools, park¬ 
ing lots, stores, and factories) occupy two million of the 
original four million aeres of open space, or a quarter acre 
of open space per person. 

Presumably the two million remaining aeres of open spare 
will include the parks and wilderness regions, since the first 
to he occupied will he farmlands and other nearby open 
areas: hut as the population continues to increase, there is 
irresistible pressure on even these dedicated lands. Long 
before the population doubles again, most of them will dis¬ 
appear. 

We might formulate a law governing population and open 
space: The amount of open spare available per person will 
tend to decrease at a faster rate than the population in¬ 
creases. The law has a corollary: Finlimited population in¬ 
creases will ultimately reduce the amount of open space per 
person to zero. 

Subsequently it will become a minus quantity—by con¬ 
tinued increase in the density of population. In other words, 
people are piled on top of each other. The finest example 
of this situation is, of course, Manhattan Island. However, 
those of us who love the wide-open spaces need not despair. 
There will always he the ocean—-presumably. 

ITH increased LEISURE, rising incomes, and the grow- 
” ing popularity of outdoor recreation, it has been esti¬ 
mated that the demand for open space, for parks, for wilder- 
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ness in the U.S. as a whole, with a doubled population, will 
increase by at least three and some estimates range, as high 
as ten. If these figures were to he applied to the San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay Area, we can consider the possibility that a 
quadrupled population will demand at least nine times as 
much outdoor recreation—nine times as much wilderness 
for hiking, fishing, camping, and ironically, for "solitude.' 

Under these conditions, for every person who now hopes 
to camp in the summertime on the floor of \ osemite Valley, 
there will he an eventual nine. For every present hiker down 
the John Muir Trail along the spine of the Sierra, there w ill 
be nine. For every tin can and bottle and carton that now- 
litters park and wilderness trails, there will be nine. Here 
we have, in dramatic and depressing terms, the geography 
of rising population. 

It is obvious that land acquisition for parks and wilder¬ 
ness cannot keep up with an indefinitely expanding popula¬ 
tion. All open spaces will, by the ineluctable force, of 
economics, be filled with subdivisions, office buildings, fac¬ 
tories, freeways, parking lots. The public purse cannot com¬ 
pete with overweening private demands. 

Even assuming that some parcels of wilderness can he 
held against the pressures of increasing numbers of people, 
the onlv wav of preserving them would be to do what we do 
with any commodity in short supply—ration it. A wilder¬ 
ness trampled by thousands of refugees from the city is no 
longer a wilderness, and the only way it can be maintained 
in its natural state as the population increases is to keep 
people out—to limit access. You would make reservations 
and wait vour turn, it would be as simple as that. 

P ARK AND WILDERNESS rationing in this country is not 
merely a prospect for the remote, future but could con¬ 
ceivably become necessary in the years or decades immedi¬ 
ately ahead. To get in the car when the mood strikes you 
and find natural sanctuary from the pressures of modern 


life—as we do at present may become a privilege to look 
back on, in the years to come, as we customarily look back 
on golden ages of the past. 

What will happen to the tjuulity of life as we approach 
the point where the available natural areas of the continent 
offer standing room only? As population crowds in on us, 
it will surelv be the quality experience that is sacrificed 
first—the kind of unique experience offered by wilderness. 
There will still be available the kind of outdoor experience 
that can be enjoyed today at amusement parks on the Fourth 
of July, and this may, indeed, be the only kind of outdoor 
experience available if wc race blindly ahead down the road 
of “growth and progress. 

W E CAN ONLY Gl’ESS what will happen to the individual 
as the pressures of overcrowding increasingly- bear 
down on him. as the subtle diseases of overcivilization take 
their toll on his mind and body. It may be that in the long 
run over-population of our own country- will be a grave 
threat to the most important freedom of all—the freedom 
each person must have to maintain his own integrity, to be 
true to his natural self. 

Unlike many countries of Europe and Asia that have used 
up all their vacant lands, we still have an option in America. 
We still have open space and wildlands to preserve—lands 
that still exist in their pristine splendor—or something 
close to it. Let us then make the choice intelligently as free 
men considering the welfare of future generations. 

I am suggesting that the United States set an example 
of how to plan the best relationship of human beings to 
their environment, that we give solemn attention to the mat¬ 
ter of developing the optimum man-land ratio—the ratio 
which would result not only in the "highest and best use.” 
of the land but the highest and best development of free 
men. 


Outdoor 

Recreation 

for 

America 

L iterature on the subject of outdoor recreation has 
been vastly expanded since the publication early in 
1962 of the report of the Outdoor Recreation Re¬ 
sources Review Commission (see Recreation, March and 
April 1962 ). The twenty-seven supplementary reports, most 
of them based on research conducted by federal agencies, 
universities, or private organizations, contain a great fund 
of information on many subjects which have previously 


had little intensive study. They cover a wide range of topics, 
such as the number, type, location, and development of rec¬ 
reation areas; user and participant satisfactions; economic 
and financial aspects; shoreline and wilderness; hunting 
and fishing; and metropolitan problems. Most of them con¬ 
tain much statistical data. Only one or two of them repre¬ 
sent opinions of the authors with respect to various recre¬ 
ation developments and factors. Copies of these publica¬ 
tions, which would be a valuable addition to the library of 
every recreation and park department, are for sale at the 
prices indicated bv the Superintendent of Documents. 1 . S. 
Government Printing Office. Washington 25, 1). C. Inflow¬ 
ing is a brief description of the various publications. 

Public Outdoor Recreation Areas- .1 rrrugr, f'.se. I’olcnlial. 

A description anil analysis of all nontirban politic designated recrea¬ 
tion areas ill the fifty states, Puerto Rico, and life Virgin Islands. 
Nearly ten thousand named areas and an additional fifteen thousand 
small areas are included, with pertinent data on their acreage, loca¬ 
tion, and management agency. Areas containing more than forty 
acres are evaluated and analyzed in terms of visits, use pressures, 
major activities, facilities, number of employees, and future expau 
sion potential. Pp. 204. $1.00. (ORRRC Report 
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List of Public Outdoor Recreation Areas—1960. Contains the 
names of approximately ter. thousand recreation areas, grouped by 
state and managing agency, and provides data on their acreage and 
county location. Additional aggregate data for minor recreation areas, 
such as waysides and picnic areas, are included. Pp. 173. $1.00. 
(ORRRC Report #2) 

Wilderness and Recreation —A Report on Resources. Falues, 
anil Problems. A comprehensive discussion and analysis of wilder¬ 
ness preservation, which contains an inventory of sixty-four areas of 
approximately twentv-eiglit million acres. It discusses traditional 
concepts of wilderness, basic legal and administrative considerations 
and problems, and an evaluation of the commercial potential of ex¬ 
isting wilderness areas. An analysis of the social and economic char¬ 
acteristics of wilderness users is based upon a sample survey carried 
out in three specified areas. Pp. 352. $1.,5. (ORRRC Report #3) 
Shoreline Recreation Resources of the United States. Contains 
an analysis of the Great Lakes and ocean shoreline of the contiguous 
states, and presents a detailed state-by-state summary of quantitative 
and qualitative factors affecting their recreation use. It includes a 
classification of national shoreline resources, a discussion of prob¬ 
lems of private ownership, and recommendation. Pp. 156. $.75. 
(ORRRC Report #4) 

The Quality of Outdoor Recreation: As Evidenced by User 
Satisfaction. Presents the findings of a study designed to test the 
usefulness of user satisfaction as a measure of area quality, based in 
part upon a user survey of twenty-four federal, state, and local recre¬ 
ation areas. Data from the survey is summarized and evaluated in 
terms of socio-economic characteristics and activities engaged in. 
Field appraisals of various elements which effect quality provide a 
framework for relating and assessing the findings. An analysis is 
made of the validity of employing expressions of user satisfaction as 
a measure of area quality, and the resulting implications for public 
policy are discussed. Pp. 95. 3.55. (ORRRC Report $5) 

Hunting in the United States — Its Present and future Role. 
Examines the forces affecting game supply and summarizes a state- 
by-state survey of factors influencing hunting in the forty-eight con¬ 
tiguous states. Attention is given to wildlife regulations, limitation of 
hunting access, public hunting areas, fee bunting, and shooting 
preserves. Problems affecting state game agencies are analyzed and 
suggested solutions are offered. Pp. 117. $.60. (ORRRC Report $6) 
Sport Fishing— Today and Tomorrow. Presents an appraisal of 
fishing as a form of recreation in the United States and includes a 
state-by-state survey of the problems of supply, status of fishing wa¬ 
ters, and management policies and responsibilities. Pp. 130. $.65. 
(ORRRC Report #7) 

Potential New Sites for Outdoor Rrereation in the Northeast. 
Presents the findings of a study designed to determine the existenee 
of potential recreation sites of thirty acres or more, currently in pri¬ 
vate ownership and located in the ten densely populated Northeastern 
states. Site potentiality is determined according to land type, recre¬ 
ation suitability, and proximity to major metropolitan concentrations. 
Case studies are utilized to illustrate ownership patterns, problems, 
history of land transfer, current land use. and availability for public 
purchase. The report describes procedures used by and available 
to state agencies for land acquisition and development, Pp. 132. $.65. 
(ORRRC Report #8) 

Alaska Outdoor Recreation Potential. Appraises the major fac¬ 
tors affecting the development of Alaska’s recreation potential. It 
evaluates the present status of recreation, examines the essentials of 
sound recreation planning, and concludes with a summary of current 
problem-, and recommendations for future development. Pp. 63. $.U). 
(ORRRC Report #9) 

Water for Recreation—A allies and Opportunities. An analysis 
of future water-based recreation in the United States, ft relates recre¬ 
ation uses of water to other types of water development and discusses 
the importance of including recreation in the planning of water re¬ 
source projects. The problem of access is discussed, and the effects 
of such factors as water quality and reservoir management upon rec¬ 
reation use are analyzed. Pp. 73. $.45. (ORRRC Report #11)) 
Private Outdoor Recreation Facilities. The first part reports on a 
mail survey of private owners of recreation facilities, such as resorts, 
dude ranches, campgrounds, ski areas, vacation farms, and resort 
hotels, and includes a partial inventory from secondary sources of in¬ 
dustrial recreation areas, including large commercial timber holdings. 
The second phase is a qualitative appraisal of sixty-six cases repre¬ 
senting various types of private recreation facilities. Included is a 
discus-ion of such factors as type of specific activities provided, 


amount of land used, number of visitors, fees charged, problems en¬ 
countered, and plans for expansion. Pp. 154. $1.00. (ORRRC Re¬ 
port #11) 

Paying for Recreation Facilities. An analysis of the difficulties 
involved in obtaining long-term financing for recreation facilities. The 
role of concessionnaires is the principal focus with particular em¬ 
phasis on factors such as federal policy, short season, contract provi¬ 
sion, and general philosophy. Some consideration is given to state 
policies. Includes eighteen case studies of concession operations on 
federal lands and the approach of seven selected states. Pp. 93. $.55. 
(ORRRC Report #12) 

Federal Agencies and Outdoor Recreation. A descriptive analy 
sis of the organizational and administrative structure of federal agen¬ 
cies concerned with outdoor recreation. The study is focused upon 
recreation program objectives and policies of the agencies. Important 
problems encountered are analyzed and opportunities for more effec¬ 
tive program coordination and cooperation are identified. Pp. 80. $.50. 
(ORRRC Report #13) 

Directory of State Outdoor Recreation Administration. Pre¬ 
sents a state-bv-state description of recreation administration. It is 
designed to serve as a directory of state agencies concerned with out¬ 
door recreation, together with a brief description of agency authority, 
organization, and programs. Pp. 146. $.75. (ORRRC Report #14) 
Open Space Aetion. Deals with ways and means of acquiring open 
space in the fast developing areas of this country. Includes a brief 
history of significant federal, state, and local developments in open 
space action, observations and guidelines for open-space action pro¬ 
grams, and specific recommendations for action by all levels of govern¬ 
ment. An appendix contains examples of federal and state legisla¬ 
tion, tax-abatement measures, easement forms and c»sts, and plan in¬ 
corporating new devices such as cluster development. Pp. 119. 3.65. 
(ORRRC Report #15) 

Land Acquisition for Ontiloor Recreation —Analysis of Select¬ 
ed Legal Problems. Reviews the constitutional power of state and 
local governments to acquire land by purchase or condemnation for 
recreation purposes and for related open space, and the constitutional 
power of the federal government to condemn land for such purposes. 
The study also examines legal problems involved in acquiring ease¬ 
ments and other less-thun-fee rights in land for recreation and open 
space Pp. 67. $.45. (ORRRC Report #16) 

Multiple-Use of Land nnd Water Areas. Discusses multiple-use 
both in a statutory and in a management sense and analyzes the re¬ 
lationship of recreation to other uses of land and water. It reviews the 
multiple-use concepts of the land-management agencies of the fed¬ 
eral government and includes sections on multiple-use at the state 
level, on private land, on multiple-use criteria, and suggestions for 
multiple-use management of public lands. Pp. 41. $.35. (ORRRC 
Report #17) 

A Look Abroad i The Effect of Foreign Travel on Domestic 
Outdoor Recreation and A Brief Surrey of Outdoor Recrea¬ 
tion in Six Countries. Discusses the effect of Americans going 
abroad as a substitute for major outdoor recreation trips in this conn 
try and the impact upon our own outdoor recreation resources of 
foreign travelers coming to this country. It presents travel projections 
to the years 1976 and 2000. A second part contains a brief review of 
outdoor recreation programs in Great Britain. France, AVest Germany, 
Denmark, The Netherlands, and Japan. Pp. 82. $.50. (ORRRC 
Report #18) 

National Recreation Survey. Contains the tabular results and 
analysis of a nation-wide survey of the outdoor recreation habits and 
preferences of the American people twelve years of age and over. This 
data is derived from four separate samples, each involving approxi¬ 
mately four thousand interviews. Tables show various participation 
rates by activity and region, according to age, sex, place of residence, 
education, occupation, and race. Estimates are made of expenditures, 
proportion of leisure time devoted to outdoor recreation, and other 
factors. Descriptive analyses include socio-economic factors associ¬ 
ated with participation in seventeen specified outdoor activities. Pp. 
300. $2.00. (ORRRC Report #19) 

I’urtiripiilion in Outdoor Recreation: Factors Affecting De¬ 
mand Among American Adults. Discusses the effect upon par 
ticipation of income, education, occupation, paid vacations, place of 
residence, region, sex, age, life cycle, anil race. Included are dis¬ 
cussions of outdoor recreation in relation to leisure-time use, vaca¬ 
tion and weekend trips, parks and recreation areas, and a chapter on 
camping. The study is based upon 2,759 interviews with a representa¬ 
tive sample of U.S. adults. l‘p. 94. $.50. (ORRRC Report #20) 
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The Future of Outdoor Recreation in Metropolitan Regions of 
the United States. One part describes tlie general characteristics of 
outdoor recreation activities and particular problems of metropolitan 
residents, including the problem of access. It contrasts present and 
future outdoor recreation opportunities against the backdrop of ex¬ 
panding urbanization. It contains separate studies of five selected 
metropolitan regions: New York-New lersey-Pbiladelphia, Atlanta, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Los Angeles. The central topic in each study 
is an analysis of the supplv-and-demaiid aspects of outdoor recrea¬ 
tion. In three volumes: Vo!: I, pp. 286, $1.50; Vul. II, pp. 161, $1.75; 
Vo I. III. pp. 119, $1.00. (ORRRC Report #21) 

Trends in American Living and Outdoor Recreation. Contains 
a group of essays dealing with the effects of current social anil cul¬ 
tural trends upon future needs and preferences for outdoor recreation. 
These essays are focused upon the following topics as they relate to 
outdoor recreation: historical development, cultural change, demo¬ 
graphic factors, the family, mass communication, physical and mental 
health, education, voluntary groups, political institutions, urhan 
growth, and the planning process. Pp. 257. $1.25. (ORRRC Report 
# 22 ) 

Project ion s to the Years 1976 and 2000: Economic llrowth , 
Population, Labor Forces and Leisure, and Transportation. 
Contains a set of four fundamental studies which project the size, 
distribution, income, leisure, and mobility of the American popula¬ 
tion to 1976 and 2000. In addition to national aggregates, attention 
is directed to regional and state characteristics. Pp. 510. $2.00. 
(ORRRC Report #23) 

Economic Studies of Outdoor Recreation. Contains a group of 
essays dealing with various economic aspects of outdoor recreation. 
Both theoretical and practical approaches are taken to some basic 
economic problems of recreation development, including those of in¬ 
vestment, pricing, timing, benefit-cost evaluation, public-private re¬ 
lationships, and economic impact. Methods of economic analysis and 
evaluation utilized by various federal resource development agencies 
are discussed. Pp. 166. $1.00. (ORRRC Report #24) 

Public Expenditures for Outdoor Recreation. Indicates the total 
direct expenditures made by federal, state, and local governments for 
providing outdoor recreation opportunities, facilities, and services dur¬ 
ing the period 1951-60. An analysis is made of the relative amounts 
spent within each state and each major census region, as well as 
among the agencies concerned, for land acquisition, development, 
construction, operation, and maintenance. Appendix tables show de¬ 
tailed data on annual expenditures by level of government, by agency, 
and by objective. Pp. 161. $1.00. (ORRRC Report #25) 
Prospective Demand for Outdoor Recreation. Measures the 
needs and preferences of the American people for a number of out 
door recreation activities. This comprehensive analysis is based on 
data obtained from the National Recreation Survey, tlie commission 
inventory, the metropolitan studies, and the essays concerned with 
trends and patterns of American life. Pp. 61. $.40. (ORRRC Report 
#26) 

Outdoor Recreation Literature: A Surrey. Discusses the prob¬ 
lems of preparing a bibliography on outdoor recreation—the diversity 
and relationships of the field—and includes a listing, description, 
and assessment of some of the more important references. Two ap¬ 
pendixes contain separate bibliographies on leisure and intergovern¬ 
mental problems. Pp. 137. $.70. (ORRRC Report #27) # 

* * fc 

W ii have indeed made stupendous progress in 
physical equipment to overcome the mysteries 
of fish. Wo have moved upward from the rude social 
level of the willow pole with a butcher-strong line, lixed 
with hooks ten for a dime, whose compelling lure was 
one segment of an angleworm and whose incantation 
was spitting on the bait. Now we have arrived at the 
high state of a tackle assembled from the steel of Da¬ 
mascus, the bamboos of Siam, the silk of Japan, the 
lacquer of China, the tin of Bangkok, the nickel of Can¬ 
ada, the feathers of Brazil, and the silver of Colorado— 
all compounded by mass production at Chicago, Ill¬ 
inois, and Akron, Ohio . . . And I ask you, in the face 
of all this overwhelming equipment and progress, is 
there any less time between bites?— Herbert Hoover 
in Fishing for Fun and To Wash Your Soul (Random 
House). 

% * # * 


Ends Bicycle Parking Problems 
Permanently and at Low Cost 



Orderly, efficient, safe 
parking in minimum of _ 
space. Ends confusion * 
of haphazard parking. jgjg 

American approved heavy duty 

ALL-STEEL BICYCLE RACKS 

Massively constructed to last a lifetime. Frames are heavy 1 Y s " 
new structural steel pipe rigidly locked with Certified Malleable 
Fittings through-bolting all members. Spacers are %" steel pipe 
snugly fitted in drilled sockets and heavily riveted to the center 
mains. Hot-Dip Galvanized throughout for permanent rustproofing. 
Sizes from 5-ft. to 30-ft. long, single or double face, capacity from 
5 to 66 bikes. Bases, portable or for permanent concrete setting. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND PRICES 


Am E R I CAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 

Wi'RLO'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PARK, TICNIC, 
fUYGfcnUNl SWIMIZ'NG I--L ANT PkESS'NG s >,» E.UlfMfNT 


HERE’S A BRAND-NEW 
INDOOR SPORT THAT 
EVERYONE CAN ENJOY! 

America’s National Pastime 

Brought to life indoors — with all 
the thrills and excitement of the big 
league. As much fun to watch as it 
is to play. 


IasBaI 



Here’s real, authentic baseball! Players choosy* up sides 
. . . Visitor and Home teams are established . . . an 
umpire is selected . .. players determine rotating pitch¬ 
ing and batting order . . . score is kept. Spectators, 
and players alike, root their teams on to victory, -lust 
like being in the ball park! 

For complete information, write: 

ANDERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

NORWAY, MICHIGAN 


October. 1963 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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PROVIDENCE TAKES A HAND 


EVELYN D. BALDONI 

TRAIL-liLAZiNG delinquency pro¬ 
gram. pioneered in the Provi¬ 
dence, Rhode Island. Recreation 
Department, has resulted in a federal 
grant of §136,024 to help the city map 
out preventive methods, both educa¬ 
tional and recreational. An additional 
allocation to extend the study another 
six months may be made after a review 
of the first year's work. John P. Cronin, 
director of recreation and chairman of 
the Providence Youth Progress Roard. 
to which the allocation was made, savs 
the principal purpose of the study will 
be to develop a plan to meet situations 
existing in South Providence. 

With the enactment of the federal 
Jmenile Delinquency Bill (Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offenses Act 7, 
1961, Public Law 87-274), Rhode Is¬ 
land Congressman John Fogarty felt 
that the city would definitely be eligible 
for federal funds. The act has an an¬ 
nual ten millioii-dollar appropriation. 

Beginning in 1945. the Providence 
Recreation Department has operated the 
Providence Junior Police Camp in Point 
Judith. Rhode Island. The camp site 
was made possible by ex-Governor Den¬ 
nis J. Roberts during his tenure as 
mayor of Providence. The recreation 
department has worked closely with the 
Junior Police officers, the Family Court, 
the Rhode Island Boys Training School, 
and the Probation Department. Most 
of the boys who attend the camp are in 
lower economic circumferences, in the 
so-called "twilight zone of delinquen¬ 
cy, and are, oi have been, on proba¬ 
tion. 

Junior Police officers and the camp 
director and staff give special attention 
to youngsters w ho have been under their 
guidance in the city. Thus begins a 
process of rehabilitation which is con¬ 
tinued in the Providence recreation 
centers by the field worker system estab¬ 
lished in 1954. There are five field 

Miss R a loom is assistant director of 
recreation in Providence, Rhode Island. 


workers with special abilities and back¬ 
ground in youth work. They encourage 
boys reluctant to take part in organized 
recreation to come into the recreation 
centers, under the guidance of the rec¬ 
reation staff. The field w’orkers are on 
duty in the evening in areas where in¬ 
dices of juvenile delinquency are high¬ 
est. They keep in constant touch with 
youngsters under their guidance and 
also visit their homes in an effort to 
assist parents who have difficulty in con¬ 
trolling their children. 

In 1959, Cleo I.aChapelle, a recrea¬ 
tion field worker and a prevention co¬ 
ordinator for the Rhode Island Family 
Court, began a program which went one 
step further. Members of the Family 
Court and the Providence Recreation 
Department had long believed that 
many children need not appear before 
the court if they receive guidance at a 
younger age. Therefore, Mr. I.aCha- 
pelle, in cooperation with Chief Judge 
Francis McCabe of the Family Couit 
and Recreation Director John Cronin, 
organized a pre-delinquency program, 
the South Side Project. 

E ach week. Mi T.aChapelle checks 
witli the director of the Juvenile 
Bureau. Lieutenant William E. May. 
who gives him the names of all hoys and 
girls from South Prm idence brought 
to the station during the week. 'Ihese 
youngsters are told to report to Mr. La- 
Chapelle at the Plain Street Recreation 
Center. Fhrough conferences with these 
children, their parents, social agencies, 
and the recreation center directors. Mr. 
LaChapelle begins weekly counselling 
and possible rehabilitation for these 
boys and girls in the “twilight zone of 
delinquency.” 

In 1960, the Brown University Youth 
Council began working with Mr. La¬ 
Chapelle in South Providence. Each 
week, the Y’outh Council members. 
Brown and Pembroke students, meet 
with boys and girls who are in the pre¬ 
delinquency stage by virtue of minor 



offenses. These meetings can be visits 
to the recreation centers or activities 
away from the centers such as trips to 
professional and college ball games, 
movies, bowling, and educational tours. 

In July, 1961 the. South Providence 
Y’outh Board was created and immedi¬ 
ately began serving this neighborhood’s 
youthful population. This board investi¬ 
gates, evaluates, and services problem 
children. By regular weekly meetings, 
board members share their knowledge 
of multi-problem families, individual 
cases and circumstances indigenous to 
the neighborhood. The board convenes 
weekly at the Plain Street Recreation 
Center and is composed of Mr I.aCha¬ 
pelle and representatives from the 
Providence Police Juvenile Bureau, 
State Division of Probation and Parole, 
State Division of Vocational Rehahj® 
tation, South Side Boys Club, Provi¬ 
dence School Department, State Divi¬ 
sion of Public Assistance, Providence 
l ire Department Prevention Bureau. 
Parent Council, Plain Street Recreation 
Center. Brown University Y'outh Guid¬ 
ance, and Bernadette Plummer, board 
secretary. 

The board met forty-eight times and 
processed 116 cases during the period 
from July 1, 1961 to June 30,1962. Dur¬ 
ing this time, the Rhode Island Family 
Court reports that fifty-two South Provi¬ 
dence neighborhood children were 
found to be wayward or delinquent for 
a rate of 13.1 j>er one thousand children, 
eight to seventeen years of age inclusive. 
This-represents a sharp decline of 
thirty-n ine cases over the previous year 
whin the court reported ninety-one ad¬ 
judications for a rate of 21.9 per one 
thousand children. 

P rovidence has also embarked upon 
the development of a fifteen-year 
master plan for the social, economic 
and physical development and renewal 
of the city. The basis for the program 
is being prepared through contracts let 
by the city for the Study of the Social 
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Federal grant helps city explore 
the twilight zone of delhupiency 


Foundations of Urban Renewal being 
carried out by the Rhode Island Council 
of Community Services, the Economic 
Foundations of Urban Renewal being 
conducted by the Economics Depart¬ 
ment of Brown University; and the co¬ 
ordination of these studies with physical 
planning studies being developed by 
Blair-Stein Associates, a city and 
regional planning firm. The entire proj¬ 
ect is the responsibility of the city’s 
urban-renewal coordinator, located in 
the office of the mayor. The community 
renewal program will provide much in¬ 
formation which can be used in a youth 
development demonstration. It also 
provides a dynamic force which will 
help to assure the success of such a 
demonstration. 

Providence has many problems com¬ 
mon to metropolitan areas across the 
nation. A demonstration in Providence 
would likely be of interest to cities of 
approximately the same size. Indeed, 
there are many more cities in the United 
States the size of Providence than there 
are extremely large cities. While geo¬ 
graphically compact, Providence has an 
abundance of national and ethnic 
groups which are reproduced elsewhere 
in Rhode Island and the country. In 
contrast with this heterogeneity, there 
is stability in Rhode Island’s popula¬ 
tion. Over half of the babies born in 
Rhode Island are born in one hospital, 
Providence Lying In Hospital, world’s 
largest private maternity hospital. 
Rhode Island provides a natural social 
laboratory setting. Many research per¬ 
sonnel and facilities exist in Providence 
in community planning settings and in 
the area’s several colleges and universi¬ 
ties, including Brown, mentioned above. 


Representatives of the following 
services have indicated their interest in 
the delinquency prevention project: the 
employment and training services of the 
Rhode Island Department of Labor: the 
special educational services of the 
Rhode Island Board of Education ami 
of the Providence School Department: 
the income maintenance and family 
counseling services of the Rhode Island 
Department of Social Welfare; the 
family-counseling service of family- 
service agencies; public and voluntary 
child welfare and adoption services; 



public, and private psychiatric services; 
special group work and recreation 
services of the Providence Department 
of Recreation and of the many private 
agencies operating at the neighborhood 
level in Providence; the services of the 
Family Court; the services of public and 
private physical and mental health agen¬ 
cies including the Rhode Island Depart¬ 
ment of Health, the Providence Depart¬ 
ment of Health; the Providence District 
Nursing Association, and others; the 
services of the state and local police 
departments and correctional agencies. 


M t'Ctt DATA has been gathered which 
documents the incidence and 
prevalence of problems facing Provi¬ 
dence’s young people. In addition to 
regular statistical reporting undertaken 
by the local police department, and state 
and local departments of health, recrea- 
gon, education, employment, labor, and 
social welfare, documentation has been 
carried out by the Rhode Island Council 
of Community Services as part of 
Providence’s comprehensive community 
lenewal program. Some seventy prob¬ 
lem entities manifested by families and 
individuals have provided the basis for 
the social pathology index. These 
problems are grouped as problems of 
health, material provision, family 
maintenance and child care, education 
and recreation, behavior and conduct. 

While the city’s established and 
experimental youth services indicate 
Providence’s widespread community in¬ 
terest in youth problems, it is evident 
that such problems persist and multiply 
in the urban area. The nature of these 
problems requires that new ways need to 
he found to integrate service programs 
for effective intervention. New ways 
need to be found to unravel the knotty 
problem of youth entangled in the cul¬ 
ture of dependency. New designs are 
needed which will get at basic societal 
prohlems contributing to the lack of op¬ 
portunity faced by many young people. 
New ways of intervening in the basic 
value framework of the ’‘gray areas” 
need to be found. A restructuring of ex¬ 
isting community institutions may be 
called for. The development of new 
community institutions may he needed. 
The federal grant will help Providence 
blaze further trails. 


O urs is the choice: Either we shall he complacent or we shall take action, knowing that delinquency 
is a social cancer which can destroy the fabric of our society. Either we say this problem does not con¬ 
cern us or it is of utmost importance to our family, to our children, to our community, and to the future of 
our nation. Either we shall be concerned with the superficial symptoms of delinquency or with its basic 
causes. The answer which we shall give will have a decisive impact not only upon today but upon tomor¬ 
row and the day after tomorrow, to a great extent will determine both the structure and the content of 
American civilization in the years to come. Frederick Mayer in Our Troubled Youth (Basic Books). 
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W ithin the desert buff walls of 
California’s largest penitenti¬ 
ary . on the third floor of what 
is called the "old industrial building’’ 
but which also houses the gymnasium, 
there is a dramatic workshop recently 
acclaimed one of the linest in the coun¬ 
try San Quentin Prison is situated on 
Point San Quentin, eighteen miles north 
of San Francisco. Although it is one of 
the nation's oldest and largest prisons, 
San Quentin has one of the most mod¬ 
ern correctional programs in the coun¬ 
try. It offers constructive training, aca¬ 
demic. and guidance programs—and 
an extensive schedule of organized rec¬ 
reation. 

The Sail Quentin Drama Workshop 
operates under the general direction of 
the prison recreation department, yet 
all of its productions are completely in¬ 
mate handled. The core of the group 
consists of several inmates who are 
serving life terms. These men alternate 
in directional and acting chores. The 
group has been in operation since 1957. 
it has produced such plays as Twelve 
Angry Men, The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial, Mister Roberts, Waiting For 
Godot, Inherit The Wind and People 
Need People. The last named was an 
original three-act play adapted from a 
telefilm by Henry F. Greenberg. The 

Mr. Apostoi. has been supervisor of 
recreation at San Quentin Prison, San 
Quentin, California, for the past four¬ 
teen years. 


play was adapted and directed by in¬ 
mate Cary J. Johannesson and featured 
inmates Rick Cluchey and Stan McGin¬ 
nis in the principle roles. All three men 
are serving lifetenns and have been 
with the group since its inception. 

The inmates are completely in charge 
of all technical aspects of all plays. They 
receive help from the maintenance and 
educational departments of the institu¬ 
tion, and all publicity is handled by the 
local prison paper. The institution 
maintains control over the group, but 
takes an active part only in an advisory 
capacity. 

T his drama group serves a twofold 
purpose. Not only does it provide 
an excellent creative outlet for the men, 
along with serving as a leisure-time ac¬ 
tivity, but the group has proved to he a 
splendid emotional outlet with marked 
therapeutic v alues. The men learn to 
work together and accept a responsibil¬ 
ity toward the show they are doing and 
toward one another. 

Flays are chosen by the entire inmate 
body of the group. Women are not al¬ 
lowed to participate, nor are the in¬ 
mates allowed to impersonate, which 
presents a great limitation on the selec¬ 
tion of material. Plays that are easily 
adapted to all male casts, such as Of 
Mice and Men and Room Service, are 
given first consideration over the stand¬ 
ard all-male call plays. 

Once a play lias been decided upon, 
two alternates are picked, and the three 


plays are presented to the warden’s staff 
meeting for production consideration. 
The warden’s staff consists of the vari¬ 
ous free personnel department heads 
and the prison’s three associate ward¬ 
ens. After the warden's staff has ap¬ 
proved the plays, the group swings into 
action. r lhe director and production 
manager, who have been previously 
picked, select their assistants before 
holding cast call. A poster is drawn up 
and placed on the recreation yard or 
"big yard" announcing a cast call sign¬ 
up. Response is immediate, and sign¬ 
ups are accepted for all jobs ranging 
from actors to ushers. The cast call is 
open to all men in the prison except 
those with a maximum or close custody 
classification. 

After the play has been cast by the 
director and his assistant, rehearsals 
get under way. The plays are rehearsed 
four nights a week from 6:20p,yi to 
9:20pm in the gymnasium. All mem¬ 
bers of the cast are placed on the eve¬ 
ning recreation list, and for this activity 
they must have full possession of their 
privileges. In other words, any inmate 
who is found guilty of any' infraction of 
a prison rule, and which results in the 
loss of his privilege card, is withdrawn 
from the production immediately. 

Weekends are reserved for building 
sets, which are constructed and painted 
in the rehearsal area. The stage crew- 
consists of six or seven inmates, which 
includes the stage manager and scenic 
designer. 


DRAMA AT 
SAN QUENTIN 


Prison rehabilitation 
program offers a 
theater workshop 


JOHN N. APOSTOL 
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T he plays are staged in the prison’s 
north dining hall, which houses 
the only stage. They are presented on 
Thursday and Friday evenings, and 
Saturday mornings of any given week. 
Thursday night, the prison’s seven-day 
workers along with the tnen who live 
in the North Honor Block attend the 
play. On Friday night, the employees 
and their families attend along with 
Specially invited members of the Bay 
Area press. The men who live in the 
West Honor Block attend on this eve¬ 
ning also. Saturday morning, closing 
dav, is reserved for the entire inmate 
population. All in all. over the three- 
day period, the play is viewed by over 
twentv five hundred inmates and three 
hundred employees and guests. 

The drama workshop does not stop 
functioning after a play has closed. It 
is cut down to a core of not more than 
twenty inmates and a workshop pro¬ 
gram is gotten under way. The more 
experienced actors and technical men 
conduct classes in the various phases of 
stagecraft from directing to set con¬ 
struction. In this way, new actors and 
men interested in the technical aspects 
of the production are found and 
groomed for a spot on the drama work¬ 
shop’s production staff. 

During the workshop period, inmate- 
written plays are read and rehearsed 
along with the more difficult modern 
plays such as Waiting For Godot and 
Krapp’s Fast Tape, et cetera. This exper¬ 


imentation widens the scope of the work¬ 
shop to cover every aspect of the 
theater from the actual writing of the 
script to its performance. In this way, 
the inmate makes good use of his leisure 
time and is able to form leisure activity 
habits that will greatly help in his re¬ 
adjustment to the free world. Occa¬ 
sionally. workshop plays are shown to 
various interested groups within the 
prison, such as the high-school classes of 
the education department and the men 
in the vocational training courses. 
Through this, the men in the drama 
workshop program not only spend en¬ 
joyable leisure hours hut form a basic 
knowledge of the art, and, upon their 
return to society, are prepared to be¬ 
come valuable additions to any local 
theater, either professional or non¬ 
professional. 

O nly recently has the group come 
to be known on a larger than 
statewide scale. There are several 
prisons in the state of California with 
drama groups. What sets the San Quen¬ 
tin grouji apart is its lack of active as¬ 
sistance by free personnel. Various dig¬ 
nitaries in the entertainment world 
would have volunteered their assistance 
on a technical level, but the group has 
wisely turned it down saying, ‘‘This is 
our originality. This is what makes us 
different Why destroy it?’’ 

Recently motion-picture and TV 
actor Lee Marvin came to the prison 


with writers Henry F. Greenberg and 
Dr. Harry A Wilnier* to view the cast 
call for Mr. Greenberg's television 
drama People Seed People. Mr. Marvin 
starred in the TV version which was a 
strong Emmy contender last year. After 
viewing the cast call, and then returning 
later in the month to view a full-fledged 
rehearsal, he had this to say about 
prison dramatics at San Quentin. *Tt's a 
highly creative workshop and the fellas 
go at it like a bunch of pros.” 

The drama workshop has yet another 
important function. All of the men who 
participate in the group are active in a 
rehabilitation program. They all attend 
regular therapy sessions, and many of 
the men participate in extra-vocational 
and educational programs, not to men¬ 
tion their regular prison work assign¬ 
ment. The group greatly helps them 
adjust to the responsibilities and ob¬ 
ligations they will face upon their re¬ 
turn to a free society. Drama at San 
Quentin has always been, and will con¬ 
tinue to be. a very worthwhile and con¬ 
structive recreation activity. 

*I)r. Harry A. Wilnier wrote the hook Social 
Psychiatry in Action from which the leleplay 
People Need People was adapted. He also 
works at the prison on a part-time basis. 

• See also ‘‘Drama Is Recreation,” 
special supplement, Recreation, Feb¬ 
ruary 1962 and “The Theater as 
Teacher," Recreation, December 1961. 
—Ed. 



In true Ojj-Rmttdmiy tradition, the San Quentin Drama 
Workshop players experiment tilth jar-out avant-garde ma¬ 
terial. Above lejt, actor and tape recorder per joint Krapp’s 


Last Tape. Center, it is difficult to “upstage ’ anyone when 
you’re confined in a trash barrel as demanded in Endgame. 
Right, fctWhad tire court room experience for Inherit the Wind. 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Community Bewitched 

KEN Shakespeare said. I can call 
sjririts from the \asty deep” he 
had nothing on the sponsors of the an¬ 
nual Halloween Window Painting Pro¬ 
ject in Evansville, Indiana. Each year 
weird demons, spirits, boogymen. and 
hobgoblins are called forth in a tradi¬ 
tional Halloween Window Painting 
Program that is a blend of community 
harmony and cooperation. The pub¬ 
lic school art department, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and the Public 
Recreation Commission work with five 
different shopping centers to coordinate 
and plan this fall festival. Each co- 
sponsoi has specific responsibilities that 
contribute to the. success of the pro¬ 
gram. The project is not promoted as 
a contest. No prizes as*: awarded and 
the pictures are not judged. Each par¬ 
ticipant (almost five hundred in 1962 ), 
ranging from grades six through twelve, 
receives a certificate of appreciation 
for his participation. 

In addition to furnishing the win¬ 
dow's for painting, each merchant 
shares in the cost of materials used 
in the project. The cost for paint ma¬ 
terials, cups, and certificates awarded 
is pro-rated according to the number 
of windows painted in each shopping 
center. The total cost per team (from 
one to three members) is approximate¬ 
ly $.65 per picture. The recreation 
commission serves as general coordina¬ 
tor for the project. It duplicates all 
rules and regulations, contacts the mer¬ 
chants associations, sets up a central 
paint station at each area, marks and 
numbers each window to be painted, 
and, in general, supervises the entire 
project. 

The paint formula used has been re¬ 
vised several times. To make three gal¬ 
lons of paint, start with a half gallon of 
water and a gallon of liquid starch, mix 
in four pounds of dry tempera, blend 
in ten 14-ounce boxes of Ron Ami. then 
add four 12-ounce packages of pow¬ 
dered starch. This makes a rather 
thick pasty substance easily poured 
into small six-ounce cups for distribu¬ 


tion to the painters who use ice cream 
sticks for further mixing and blending 
by the students. In addition to the basic 
colors such as red, green, blue, and 



yellow, use ample quantities of black, 
orange, violet, brown, and white. One 
gallon each of black, orange, and 
brown plus one half gallon of the other 
colors will paint approximately thirty 
pictures 36-hy-48 inches in size. The 
paint will chip or Hake from windows 
that have a film or residue left on them 
after cleaning. To avoid this, windows 
may be wiped with vinegar water. 

During the four years the program 
has operated, many other refinements 
have been made regarding supervision, 
size of pictures, the maximum numbers 
of painters per team, time schedules, 
transportation, the safety of painters 
and protection of merchants property. 
A complete set of rules and regulations 
will be mailed upon request.— James 
A. Peterson, Superintendent of Rec¬ 
reation, Public Recreation Commission, 
2 S. E. lilh Street, Evansville, Indiana. 

IMioto Exchange. 

A photography display entitled ‘‘This 
is Los Angeles” was presented to Ki- 
yoshi Sugito. mayor of Nagoya. Japan, 
and Tetsujiro Matsuno, vice-chairman 
of the Nagoya City Assembly, during 
the first annual photo exchange between 
Los Angeles and her sister-city, Na¬ 
goya. The photographs presented to 
the Japanese representatives tell the 
story of the Los Angeles Photography 
Center and Camera Days. The city of 
Nagoya is trying to establish a photo 
recreation program similar to the one 


at the Los Angeles Photo Center. Clar¬ 
ence Inman, director of the center, said 
a photo exhibit presented by the Japa¬ 
nese representatives to Los Angeles in¬ 
cludes thirty-six large prints of scenes 
taken in Nagoy a. 

Now Directions 

enior citizens of the Red Hook Day 
Center, Brooklyn, New York, serv¬ 
ing Red Hook Houses, a low-rent pub¬ 
lic housing development of the New 
York City Housing Authority, are ex¬ 
perimenting with arts and crafts and 
some of the results are noteworthy in¬ 
deed. The center is a mecca for older 
persons residing in the development. 
Ages range from 58 to 106! The cen¬ 
ter is staffed and directed by the' New 
York City Department of Welfare. 

The majority of the center’s artists, 
according to Executive Director Mrs. 
Nancy E. Rubinstein, had never touched 
a paint brush until their introduction to 
the art class; others had previously dab¬ 
bled in painting and now have the lei¬ 
sure time to enjoy painting at greater 
length. Much of their work reflects 
their backgrounds and their personal 
memories and reactions to things 
around them. 

An eightv-six-year-old participant 
has introduced a new craft to the cen¬ 
ter—decorating bottles with plustiline 
and shells. A husband-and-w ife team 
are daily workers in the crafts room. 
He works on masks and ceramics, while 
she has learned handloom wea\ mg at 
the center and leads other women in 
adding to their newly acquired -kills. 

A former painter, aged eightv-four, 
has transferred his skills to leather 
work and has created many novel pieces 
in leather purses and other novelties. 
Another prize pupil, aged seventy-six, 
though severely incapacitated by arth¬ 
ritis, manages to hammer out fascinat¬ 
ing original designs in copper tooling 
and shellcraft work. She also designs 
and makes novel jewelry. 

Several of the regular attendants at 
the center sewing classes, who ha\e 
spent many years as sewing-machine 
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operator?, now make attractive aprons, 
shopping hags, and other items. Others 
include a semi-retired nurse, with a 
natural bent for painting, who does 
portraits and landscapes; a former do¬ 
mestic and factory worker, who despite 
an eye ailment, works in ceramics, tile, 
and painting; a former barber who be¬ 
gan with primitives but, after visiting 
the Museum of Modern Art and the 
Guggenheim Museum under guidance 
from the center, now does abstracts: 
and a se\enty-two-year-old, a native of 
Mexico, who participates in the work 
of the gardening and hospital commit¬ 
tees. does outstanding work in weav¬ 
ing handmade rugs, and also works in 
leather. 

Birthday Gift 

A plaque commemorating the found¬ 
ing of the city of Los Angeles was 
placed at the base of the statue of Felipe 
de Neve in Plaza Park in celebration 
of the lli2nd birthday of the city on 
September 4. The plaque is a gift from 
the people of Chihuahua, Mexico, in 
remembrance of de Neve, who is buried 
in that city. De Neve and a group of 
settler? marched from the mission at 
San Gabriel on September 4, 1781s 
across the sage to a river where they 
established El Pueblo de Nuestra Sen- 
ora la Reina de Los Angeles de Porciun- 
cula—the village which is now the third 
largest city in the United States. 

Noles Off the Cuff 

• Awards for imaginative designs in 
steel structures were recently given to 
two recreation facilities by the Amen 
can Institute, of Steel Construction. The 
gibbon cage at the Oakland, California, 
zoo was cited for its "playful design. 
Also honored was the Aldrich Recrea¬ 
tion Arena in Ramsey County, Minne¬ 
sota. 

• Ever been on a raw fish committee? 
At the annual luau of the Recreation 
Association of Hawaii the following 
committees were established for the 
festivity: Pig and Potato, Chicken, 
Poi, Lomi Salmon, and one to take 
charge of Raw Fish and Et Ceteras. 

• A "do-it-yourself"’ project has been 
initiated for the deer, buffalo, and other 
animals at the Griffith Park Zoo in Los 
Angeles by setting tip “curry combs"' 
for them to groom themselves against 


-—telephone poles wrapped with yards 
of rope. The animals can rub and 
scratch to their hearts' content. therein 
removing loose hair when they are 
shedding, and even applying their own 
insect repellent and medication which 
has been poured on the ropes. 

• A ban on spike heels is in effect in 
numerous business places because main¬ 
tenance men cannnot cope w ith the dam¬ 
age done to floors by the knife-like 
edges of the super-slim heels now' so 
fashionable. Airlines report that the 
heels also “waffle” the aluminum floor 
panels of jet liners. 

• La Roulette, the Montreal Parks De¬ 
partment’s itinerant theatre-on-wheels, 
presented during its summer program a 
Renard jahliuu or fable in verse from 
the Middle Ages inspired by illustra¬ 
tions in the Due de Berry’s famous 
prayer-book. 

PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

In Georgia, a ten-member recreation 
commission has been appointed by 
Governor Carl E. Sanders in accord¬ 
ance with the establishment of the com¬ 
mission by the 1963 General Assembly . 
Commission members are: Mrs. W. A. 
Itowen, member. Statesboro Recrea¬ 
tion Board; Charles C. Perry, Tifton, 
a retired Georgia Power Company of¬ 
ficial: J. W. (Bud) Stone, Crisp 
County recreation director; the Rev¬ 
erend Bohhv Baggoll, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, New nan; Tom 
Shirley, director of recreation, Deca¬ 
tur; Jim Abbott* Louisville attorney 
and member. Jefferson County Board 
of Education; Frank Ilohgood, Cal¬ 
houn investment broker; Verne Pick- 
ren, Folkston; Luke L. Rustom, Sr., 
head coach and athletic director, Young 
Harris College: and William R. 
Tiller, Lincolnton businessman and 
farmer. 

. - ^ Reynold Carl¬ 

son, professor of 
recreation and 
•jM chairman of the de- 

partment of recrea- 
" Pjl! tion at Indiana 

g ^ University. was the 

1963 recipient of 
the Frederick Bachman Lieber Award 
for excellence in teaching. The award 
is given each year to an Indiana Uni¬ 


versity faculty membei for inspired, 
competent, stimulating teaching. Only 
nine others in the university have been 
so honored and Mr. Carlson is the first 
in the field of recreation. Chairman of 
the National Recreation Association 
National Advisory Committee on Rec¬ 
reation Research. Mr. Carlson is the co¬ 
author of two recent books. Outdoor 
Education and Recreation in American 
Life (see RF.cltK\TIo.\. June 1963). 

The Reverend R. Harold Hipps is 

the first director of fellowship and rec¬ 
reational life and chairman of the re¬ 
source staff for recreation and the arts 
in Christian education for the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Church, 
with headquarters in Nashville, Ten¬ 
nessee. The resource staff will include 
specialists in recreation, art, architec¬ 
ture. crafts, camping, dance, drama, 
and music. Mr. Hipps will give direc¬ 
tion to this special area of the church’s 
ministry for the whole of Methodism 
around the world. Before assuming his 
new duties on September 1. Mr. Hipps 
had served as minister of education of 
the West Market Street Methodist 
Church in Greensboro. North Carolina, 
for fourteen years. 

l)r. Max Kaplan has been named aca¬ 
demic dean of Bennett College, Mill- 
brook. New York. Dr. Kaplan came to 
Bennett from Boston University where 
he had been director of the Arts Center 
of the School of Fine and Applied Arts 
since 1957. Dr. Kaplan is the author 
of numerous articles and nine books, 
many of them on music and leisure, in¬ 
cluding Leisure in America. 


IN MEMORIAM 


• Dit. Golden Romney, dean of the 
College of Physical Education and Rec¬ 
reation at Washington State University 
in Pullman, died in August at the age 
of sixty. Dr. Romney hail been dean at 
the university' since 1950, when he left 
a similar post at Osw'ego State College, 
New York. 

• Johnson 1). McMahon, an attorney, 
died in Rome, New York, recently. Mr. 
McMahon was a sponsor of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association from 
1946-62. 
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OPAQUE 
CJ PANELS 


FOLDAWAY THEATER 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILSj COVERING DETAILS 
































JAMES HULL MILLER 


A THKATER can be created with folding screen sets. The 
screens can serve as wing pieces, defining the play¬ 
ing area and forming sheltered areas to the sides, 
and as a background piece, w ith translucent panels, creating 
stage decor by luminous color washes. The screens are self- 
supporting by virtue of their angular deployment. Vi ith 
several varieties of screens, it is possible to represent room 
interiors, building exteriors, arcades and pavilions, the. lat¬ 
ter a most useful three-dimensional unit of great stability. 

The screens are not difficult to construct; the materials 
are inexpensive. The joining and covering of the screens 
are parts of a single process , the covering fabric being used 
also for the mechanics of the double-folding action, in the 
manner of Japanese folding screens. In constructing a 
screen, the object is to create a frame of uniform thickness, 
so it is necessary to miter the corners and employ the narrow 
seating strips for the internal framing ineinhers. It takes 
a little practice to assemble the frames neatly and accurately 
and I recommend that someone familiar with woodworking 
and shop equipment assist with the initial project. I use 3 4"- 
by-1%" pine or spruce battens and eight-penny, very thin 
resin-coated box nails. The frame should then be covered 
with opaque cloth or paper. I use a seventy-pound Kraft 
paper, purchased by the roll, thirty-six inches wide. 

The best covering material for all around use is dyed 



FINAL 
COVER 
FABRIC 
STAPLED 
TO EDGE 


Mr. Mii.lkr is a theater design consultant in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, He has worked in both the professional anil ed¬ 
ucational phases of theater since 1936. He is interested in 
the development oj new theater styles and new forms in thea¬ 
ter architecture. The illustrations are taken from Little 
Theatres from Modest Spaces (Bulletin 107) with permis¬ 
sion of the Hub Electric Company, 2253 West Grand Ave¬ 
nue, Chicago 12. Copies of this bulletin are available free 
upon request from Hub Electric. 


Drama is another 
activity for your 
multi-purpose room ! 
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burlap. which jjia' lie purchased for around 8.35 per yard 
wholesale in bolts ft.un twenty-five to fifty yards. My own 
source of supplv is L. Bichard & Company'; 41f> i\orth Lea¬ 
vitt Street. Chicago 12. Burlap has several advantages over 
othei fabrics: its rough texture looks well under lights, sta¬ 
ples bur\ themsehes in the texture, and the mechanics of 
hinging seem less obvious. Another material is denim, now 
available m mail' colors and patterns. I would recommend 
using no materials of a weave and weight lighter than Indian 
Head. 

An opaque folding screen set consists of a series of light 
frames covered with textured fabric, and jointed with cloth 
flaps of the same fabric in the manner of the Japanese fold¬ 
ing screen. Three-inch strips of the covering material seal 
the vertical edges of the frames. Then nine- or ten-ineh-long 
hinging (laps are cut from four-inch strips of the covering 
material. Place the frames side by side, lay out the hinging 
pieces and staple them alternately, the flap to one frame, 
the next to the other, and so on. Then turn the frames over, 
pull up the flaps through the common joining crack, and 
repeat the stapling-down process. 

The folding joint is now complete, and all that remains 
is to staple down the overall covering material. Preferably, 
start w itli the selvage edge along one long side, then staple 
the opposite long side, starting from the center and working 
out. turning a small amount of excess width under as you 
go. After the perimeter of the fabric is secured in this fash¬ 
ion, the burlap can he neatly creased bv passing a smooth 
object along the edge. Never take the overall covering fabric 
around an edge, unless it be the vertical leading edge of a 
folding screen set. Obviously the top and bottom edges of 
the screens should have no fabric covering. I have found 
the Swingline gtlOl staple gun ideal for this work. It does 
not Cost very much f $4.95) and it does not last very long, 
hut the staples (5/16" recommended) are thin and the 
handle of the gun does not blister the hand. 

If one desires to change the color, or use plain hurlap. 
the screens mat be sprayed without destroying the texture. 
My favorite paint is a masonry paint, available in many 
rich earth colors. In the South, the reader is probably fa¬ 
miliar with MoPaCote, an acrylic product of the Mobile 
Paint Company. This paint dries very fast and equipment 
can he ( leaned in warm water. Application of color by sprav 
is particularly useful w hen adding detail. For example, take 
a berry hush A trunk is cut into one stencil sheet, several 
gnarled limbs into another, a cluster of leaves, another, and 
the berries themselves into yet another. With these simple 
stencils a whole forest of berry hushes can be applied to a 
set of screens (even by children). I have also seen some 
very clever detail brushwork on dved hurlap. 

TVTo'v and tiien one may wish to use wallpaper itself ap- 
*■ ’ plied directly to the screen. I his requires a slightly 
ditferent technique in preparing the frame and assembling 
the screen. Most wallpaper comes in rolls eighteen inches 
wide, so assuming a total screen width of tliirtv-six inches, 
additional framing pieces must be added down the center of 
the frame to receive the staples along the vertical mid-joint. 


The wallpaper is applied over the Kraft paper and prior to 
the placing of the edging strips. Care must he taken with 
the edging strip, the raw edge must be turned under, and a 
straight guide line followed. The hinges must also he stapled 
down carefully , with the raw edges turned under and folded 
flush with the edging strip below them. 

The framing of the screens is somewhat different for those 
carrying translucent cloth panels. In order to obtain rigid¬ 
ity 1 frequently insert quarter-inch solid plyboard panels 
into the lower part of the frame, although this area can he 
braced and covered in the regular manner. The purpose 
of the bottom panel is to screen the light source from the 
viewer. For the translucent panel material I prefer a good 
quality fine-cotton dress fabric, such as the Bates line, in 
an off-white tint. Fruit of the Loom and Cotton d’Oro are 
more inexpensive substitutes. Since tfiis cloth must be 
stretched rather taut it is essential to avoid synthetics such 
as nylon and rayon which have a tendency to rip under con¬ 
tinued tension. Color is applied by floodlights from the 
rear. By brushing the cheaper translucent cloths with lamp 
dips, lacquer, and other dyes, it is possible to achieve some 
very beautiful backgrounds of a luminous quality. (In the, 
October 1962 issue of Recreation an article describes how 
patterns can be projected onto the translucent cloths, thus 
adding even more versatility to these sets of screens.) 

/’"'hNE of THE most USEFUL screens is the arch unit The 
^ most difficult part of the assembly is the application of 
the overall covering fabric in the area of the arch itself. 
Of necessity, a great deal of stapling will he done about the 
perimeter of the arch curve and the method of construction 
uses the same soft battens as employed in constructing the 
frame itself. In applying the covering fabric, stretch a 
rectangular piece over the entire arch and upper area, tem¬ 
porarily securing it also near the perimeter of the arch. Cut 
the excess material away, leaving about an inch from the 
arch perimeter, snip this at several points, then tuck the 
raw edge under as you staple down onto the arch edge. It 
is very easy to accumulate unwanted slack, and it may take 
a little time to develop a knack for covering these arch units. 
\\ here a number of folding screen units must he joined 
together or single pieces inserted between sets, use %"-by- 
2" narrow butt hinges with pins removed and nails inserted 
for temporary attachments. 

Yfith these amazingly flexible folding screens one needs 
only a flat floor to create an environment suitable for even 
the most dramatic programs. These screens are both the 
theatre itself and the elements of stage decor necessary’ for 
a particular play. The screens are self-supporting by virtue 
of their angular deploy ment. The sizes most useful for youth 
programs range from 2'-by-7', 2-y t '-hy-7', .‘V-hy-fT, to 4 1 //- 
by-9'. However, 1 have many folding screen sets made up 
of 3'-bv-12' panels for neutral backgrounds beyond the more 
particular sort of set pieces in the foreground, Jj: 

• For another apptoach to inexpensive scenery, see Mr. 
Miller s article, “Scenery by Projection," Recreation, Octo¬ 
ber 1 962. For drama activities sponsored by recreation de 
partments across the country, see “Drama Is Recreation,” 
special supplement in Recreation, February 1962.—Ed. 
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MILITARYRECREATION: 
A FAMILY AFFAIR 


The Recreation 
Management Plan for 
Air Force personnel 
stationed abroad 


EDWARD L. ERICSON 

W K SO OFTEN 
READ of the 
recreation pro¬ 
grams for unmar¬ 
ried military serv¬ 
ice jiersonnel, an 
important phase of 
any base program, 
hut what of recreation opportunities for 
family groups? Are the constant moves 
from one station to .another weakening 
family ties t \\ hat is being done to pro¬ 
vide ample leisure-time recreation ac¬ 
tivities for this group? These are some 
of the questions asked hv persons un¬ 
familiar with military life. Those in 
the service know there is little difference 
between the military and civilian com¬ 
munity way of living. 

The. challenge to originate and ad¬ 
minister a program of leisure-time op¬ 
portunities for servicemen and their 
families is being met by the Recreation 
Management Plan. Under this plan, 
trained, civilian professional adminis¬ 
trators assist the military families to 
help themselves in their pursuit of lei¬ 
sure-time activities. 

At Aviano Air Rase in Italy, the pro- 

Mr. Ericson is recreation director jor 
the Travellers Insurance Comjiany in 
Hartjord, Connecticut. Previously he 
tens recreation director at United States 
Air Force bases at Foul-Rosie res, 
France, and Aviano. Italy. 



gram encompasses activities for all per- Opportunities for a multiplicity of 
sonnel. the natural surroundings of outdoor activities for individuals and 
this portion of Italy are conducive to a family groups are provided by the issu- 
variety of recreation opportunities. Avi- a nce of equipment through the base 
ano is situated at the base of the Dolo- Recreation Section. Funds for the pur- 
mites range, between the cities of Yen- chase of equipment for evervone’s use 
.ee and Udme. To the north lies the were obtained from the Central Non- 
beckoning ski slopes of Nevegal, Cor- Appropriated Welfare Fund. These 

funds are actually a return on the per¬ 
sonnel’s own money, derived from the 
profits of the post exchange and other 
military service stores. With these 
funds, equipment unavailable through 
appropriated sources, but required for 
a fully diversified program, is pur¬ 
chased. One example of items purchased 
is ski equipment. For most families, the 
cost of ski equipment for every mem¬ 
ber of the family is prohibitive. Family 
groups may check out, for limited per¬ 
sonal use, skis, poles, and boots. This 
provides an opportunity for these 
groups to take advantage of the many 
natural ski areas so predominant in 
northern Italy. In addition to the basic 
equipment, the base recreation touring 
service has published an informative 
tina, and Austria, while an hour’s drive booklet called Its Ski Time Around 

southward places the family' on the Aviano, stating road conditions and dis- 

sandy beaches of the Adriatic. The base tances. ski slopes, ski tows and rates. 

Recreation Section publishes informa- special hotel rates, and other pertinent 
tive booklets explaining to personnel information of ski areas within one 
the unlimited opportunities available hundred miles of the base. Ski-lift tick- 

and how to best take advantage of them. ets at the nearby area of Nevegal have 
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Three Instructional Guides 
For Your Sports Library 

Qualified recreation leaders and 
interested parents alike will ben¬ 
efit from these manuals prepared 
by experts to teach the novice. 
Much of the content has re¬ 
sulted from problem-solving ex¬ 
periences in AAHPEI1 Outdoor 
Education Workshops. All three 
books are beautifully designed 
with diagrams, charts, and car¬ 
toons. All are a matching 8M> x 
11 inches. 

Shooting and Hunting 
96 pp. $2.00 

Makes it easy to teach others 
to enjoy the art of shooting. 
Explains in detail how to 
handle a gun safely, with 
helpful suggestions on equip¬ 
ment and other teaching 
tools. 

Marksmanship for Young 
Shooters 24 pp. $1.00 

Especially prepared to show 
how the teaching of the 
spring-type air rifle can be 
incorporated into school, 
community, and agency rec¬ 
reation programs. 

Casting and Angling 52 pp. $2.00 
Covers equipment and 
techniques for fly-casting, 
spinning, spincasting, surf 
casting, and surf spinning. 
Includes a games section, of¬ 
ficial rules for casting events, 
book, and film references. 

AAHPEK Standing Order Plan 
Enroll now in the AAIIPER 
Standing Order Plan, a simple 
method by which recreation lead¬ 
ers and teachers, agencies and 
groups, may receive all AAIIPER 
publications as they come off the 
press. Each new publication is 
mailed automatically without re¬ 
quest or notice. Cost varies from 
year to year according to pub¬ 
lications. A typical annual cost 
is $30 to $35. Enroll any time— 
the first publication after the 
date of enrollment is the first one 
to be sent. Write for further in¬ 
formation and publications list. 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, X.W., 
Washington, D.C., 20036 


been made available through negotia¬ 
tion with the local touring area promo¬ 
tion hoards. Many complimentary 
passes are distributed to groups, and 
military reduction for lift tickets pro- 
\ide ample opportunity for all those 
who desired to participate to do so. 

D uring the summer months, the 
open road, majestic mountains, 
and sandy beaches beckon base groups. 
Camping tents, air mattresses, sleeping 
bags, and other camping essentials are 
available for use. This equipment puts 
a weekend or leave trip within the finan¬ 
cial grasp of any personnel or group 
who desire to take ad\ antage of the op¬ 
portunity. The Recreation Section has 
published a booklet, Camping on the 
Austrian and Italian Borders, to assist 
families in selecting clean, safe, and in¬ 
expensive camping areas. It suggests 
the best roads to travel with a minimum 
of traffic encountered. To aid personnel 
in their proposed trips, the section pro¬ 
vides touring assistance. Many inform¬ 
ative pamphlets of every country in Eu¬ 
rope and the Mediterranean area are at 
the disposal of everyone. The section 
will assist personnel in planning vaca¬ 
tions anil trips so they may receh e max¬ 
imum satisfaction with minimum of 
expense. 

In addition to equipment, the base 
Recreation Section also provides serv¬ 
ices for use by all personnel. Picnic 
kits, with suggested family games, mi¬ 
nor competitive sports and basic play¬ 
ing equipment, are provided for in¬ 
creased participation and enjoyment. 
A party service is also available. Pre¬ 
planned birthday, theme, holiday, and 
general party plans are available upon 
request. In this manner, families can 
enjoy the leisure hours within their own 
home. 

A teen ceur, supervised by parent 
volunteers, provides an active year- 
round program for teenagers on the 
base. A series of volunteer supervisors’ 
clinic sessions are held periodically to 
train teen club supervisors. Those ses¬ 
sions assist them in making their even¬ 
ing of teen supervision an enjoyable 
and rewarding experience. In this man¬ 
ner, both youth and parents enjoy an 
activity which provides a closer family 
relationship. Their activities range 


from dances and base-centered pro¬ 
grams to tours of major cities and inter¬ 
est points in surrounding countries. 
The Officers and NCO Clubs assist the 
youngsters in banquets and special par¬ 
ties. 

The Recreation Section also provides 
a teen summer employment service. 
Youngsters have opportunities to earn 
money for their personal needs and also 
contribute to the. operation of many 
affiliated base functions. The younger 
set can join active Bov or Girl Scout 
troops or participate in sports and edu¬ 
cation programs. Cooperative story¬ 
telling hours are offered, using volun¬ 
teer parents as a source of leadership. 

Many base-wide special events, such 
as Halloween parties, Christmas carol 
sings. Easter egghunts, and others, are 
offered to y'outh and family groups. The 
new community center has programed 
music lessons, art and cultural activity 
instruction, crafts, square-dance club, 
and many other activities for all mem¬ 
bers of the family. Special-interest 
groups in archery, golf, skiing, choral 
singing, musical quartets, and others 
have been formed to provide a well- 
rounded opportunity for participation. 
One of the outstanding examples of 
family special interest activities was a 
‘'Ski and Square. Weekend.” Families 
were billeted at one hotel, where spe¬ 
cial rates had been negotiated. The days 
were filled with skiing and Saturday 
evening featured square dancing. 

The average military family has 
many doors opened to the vast horizons 
of opportunity for intelligent use of its 
leisure, time. Whether it be high in 
the Tyrolean Alps, on the sunny' beaches 
of the Adriatic, or on-base facilities, we 
find families sharing a common experi¬ 
ence which has been offered by sound 
planning to meet the needs of their ex¬ 
panding leisure time. Family ties are. 
most definitely strengthened hv the op¬ 
portunities for intelligent use of leisure 
time being planned by the military, gp 

• For other crticles on recreotion for 
military personnel and their depend¬ 
ents, see ‘‘Leathernecks at Leisure,” 
Recreation, January 1963; “Command 
Performance,” May 1962; “Youth in 
Command, ' February 1 962; and “Rec¬ 
reation for Today’s Military Mon,” 
January 1962.—Ed. 
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THE CHANGING SILHOUETTES OF SPORT 

PART 2 

SLOW PITCH BOOM - 


C ommonly known as “slow pitch,” 
sixteen-inch softball is currently a 
booming recreation acti\ ity in the Mid¬ 
west. During the 1959 Pan American 
games in Chicago, it was estimated that 
approximately six thousand teams 
would participate in the slow-pitching 
game. Present-day rules are a result of 
Chicago’s vast program; however, 
softball players played the game in the 
period 1910 to 1919 but it was called 
“mush ball,” and after World War I it 
was called “playground ball.” 

Although very popular in the Mid¬ 
west. sixteen-inch is just beginning to 
make its appearance on the West Coast. 
Its particular attraction to adult groups 
seeking fun and exercise with little 
chance of injury promises to make it a 
popular sport in this area also. 

One of the first supporters to launch 
a sixteen-inch softball program in 
Southern California was Elmer S. 
Moon, director of athletics for the city 
of Torrance Recreation Department. 
Mr. Moon first learned of the game in 
1947 while reading the softball guide 
book for that year. A very short de¬ 
scription of the game was included in 
the article on the slowed-down version 
of softball as played in the Chicago 
area. It stated that two men ninety 
years of age, and a complete team con¬ 
sisting of players sixty years of age or 
older were competing in Chicago. Here 
was a wonderful medium for persons in 
the average age bracket of service clubs, 
lodges, and church groups to express 
their dormant talents in a game they 
enjov, without the embarrassment or 
physical discomforts usually attendant 
when they attempt to participate in the 
standard competitive softball game. A 
crowded program on one lighted field 
restricted Mr. Moon in his desire to try 
out the game, until 1952. At that time 
Mr. Moon drew up a set of rules and 
presented them to various service or¬ 


ganizations in bis area with emphasis 
placed on the play-for-relaxation theory 
and it was accepted, resulting in an 
eight-team league. 

Through Mr. Moon’s leadership, 
other agencies in the Southern Califor¬ 
nia area started to have sixteen-inch 
softball as a part of their sports pro¬ 
gram. Eventually, the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Municipal Athletic Federation 
accepted the activity as one of its many 
conducted tournaments. The Southern 
California Municipal Athletic Federa¬ 
tion conducted its first sixteen-inch 
tournament in Torrance in 1958 and 
has held one each year with participa¬ 
tion figures increasing as it goes. 

Knowing that to offer an activity 
completely different from one already 
enjoyed would be difficult, the Southern 
California Municipal Athletic Federa¬ 
tion Softball Rules Committee adapted 
its rules so that they would not conflict 
too much with the regular softball, the 
purpose being to eliminate as much 
confusion as possible so that partici¬ 
pants could adapt themselves much eas¬ 
ier. Essentially, it is the same as twelve- 
inch softball with two major exceptions. 
First, the ball is sixteen inches in cir¬ 
cumference, compared to Uvelve inches 
for the regulation softball. This means 
that gloves are not needed, that it is 
easier to hit and catch, and that it does 
not travel as far or as fast as the smaller 
ball. 

The second distinction is that in 
“slow-pitch” that is exactly what hap¬ 
pens. The game is taken away from the 
pitcher and returned to the hitters and 
fielders. Rules on pitching, which vary 
slightly depending on the individual 
preference, generally require the ball to 
prescribe an arc between the time it 
leaves the pitcher’s hand and reaches 
the batter. In most cases, this is inter¬ 
preted to mean that the hall must reach 
a point above the batter's head some¬ 


time before it crosses the plate. 

Also, one more player is added to 
the team, giving an opportunity for 
more participation. This player is 
termed the short centerlielder. He usu¬ 
ally assumes his position somewhere be¬ 
tween the left and right fielder and be¬ 
tween the centerfielder and second base. 
On double play situations, this player 
is moved in to second base and acts as 
the pivot man. 

One of the most attractive factors of 
slow pitch is the speed in which games 
are played. Recause of the few walks 
and few pitches the average game is 
slightly more than an hour to play. Due 
to the crowded use of facilities and lack 
of proper lighting, this is an important 
factor to most agencies. 

There are various methods of pre¬ 
senting this game to your participants 
but the one most successful is to get 
them out and play. The game will take 
care of itself. If you have some groups 
who have played the game or would like 
to play, set up an exhibition game with 
proper publicity to draw out spectators 
so that they too may see the game in ac¬ 
tion. At the conclusion of the game, 
having the spectators come onto the 
field and take part in batting practice 
giving them the opportunity to pitch 
and field the ball as well as hit. Once 
they participate, they will experience 
the enjoyment and thus the desire will 
be created.— Tiiomas A. Peterson, 
Senior Director, Municipal Sports Di¬ 
rector , Recreation and Parks Depart¬ 
ment, Los Angeles, California. 

(Continued on next Page.) 

• For other material on softball, see 
“The Return of Softball" and “Fast- 
Rising Slow Pitch League,” both in 
Recreation, May 1960. For modifica 
tions in baseball for older participants, 
see “Senior Adult Basketball," May 
1962 (Page 228) and “Pot-Bellied 
Basketball," September 1963.—Ed. 
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For club, class or team. Requires m 
minimum space and equipment. M 
Exciting and practical for few or ■ 
many participants. National and V 
International associations. • 
Castello produces championship ■ 
equipment and specially designed 
equipment for class use. All 
modestly priced. 

JUDO and KARATE TOO! 

Kodokan approved uniforms spe¬ 
cially designed for the taller 
American figure. 

Write for Free Catalogs 

CASTELLO 

FENCING/JUDO & KARATE EQUIPMENT 

30 E. lotn St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. since 1914 





The SCOREBRAIN is as easy to 
operate as dialing your own tele¬ 
phone. ONLY ELECTRO-MECH 
brings you this exciting new score¬ 
board and control system. And, 
model for model, SCOREBRAINS 
cost far less than others. 

FOOTBALL SCOREBOARDS 

Model 321M - 3’8”xl4’ — $ 595.00 
Model 321 — 7’4”xl4’ — $1375.00 
Model 324 — 7’4”xl8’ — $1575.00 
Model 330 — 9’4”x24’ — $2600.00 
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STAKE GOLF 


A new fokm of miniature golf is 
especially adapted for limited 
areas such as lawns and areas around 
institutions, rest and nursing homes, 
camps, and pri\ ate yards. Stake golf 
can he played on any lawn suitable for 
croquet. It differs from croquet in that 
it is played with golf putters and golf 
balls. Stake golf is entirely a putting 
game. With regular golf putters, a golf 
ball is putted in and out around stakes 
placed at varying distances around the 
lawn and finally into a cup. 

The accompanying sketch shows the 
simple and practical layout of a possible, 
course. Here are suggested rules: 

1. The game may be started at either 
end of the course. 1'he first hall must 
he put in play in back of the cup and 
to the left of it if the ball is to pass the 
first stake on the right and vice versa. 

2. The ball must travel in and out 
around the stakes, 

3. If a hall passes a stake On the 
wrong side, it has to he putted hack and 
pass the stake on the right side, count¬ 
ing each stroke. 

4. If a hall goes into the rough, the 
player has a choice of playing it exactly 
as it lies or moving it not more than two 
feet straight out into the fairway at the 
point where it entered the rough. The 
penalty for this is one stroke. 

5. If a ball hits a stone wall or other 
obstacle, the penalty is also one stroke; 
and the ball must he put in play not 
more than two feet straight out from 
the point of contact. 

6. If the hall is in the fairway but 
so close to the stone wall or other ob¬ 
stacle that the player cannot take a free 
swing at it. it may he moved straight 
out, not more than two feet, without a 
penalty stroke. 

Every course will have its own par¬ 
ticular layout and a set of rules best 
adapted to the individual situation. 
There is no limit to possible arrange¬ 
ments and rules. Equipment is simple; 
all you need are some putters and old 
golf balls. Stakes can be sawed-off 
broom handles. With a draw knife put a 
very long point on the sawed-off end so 
the stakes can be pressed into the turf. 

To avoid digging holes in the lawn 
and to avoid a lot of stooping, use the 
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regular metal practice putt cups com¬ 
monly used in indoor practice putting. 
These are circular metal plates with 
hinged flaps around the center, When a 
golf ball rolls up on a flap, it trips and 
deposits the hall in the center which acts 
as a cup. Have a hole in the center of 
the cup. By pressing a large nail into 
the turf through the hole, the cup is held 
snugly in place. In hot, sunny weather 
the metal can he removed from the lawn 
when no golf is being played to avoid 
in jury to the. grass beneath. 

Behind each cup have a Hag pole or 
pin. primarily to mark location of the 
cup. This pin is a regular stake, with a 
seven-by-nine-inch, red-colored, triang¬ 
ular plastic cloth tied to the top with 
very thin copper wire. The plastic cloth 
serves as a flag. To hold the flag in 
place, a small hole was drilled near the 
top. The pin is moved when it interferes 
with a ball traveling in a direct line to 
the cup. 

The painted stakes and pins with 
their little red flags show up exception¬ 
ally well. To fuither “doll up” the 
course, tie small, plastic cloth flags of 
varying colors to the other stakes. This 
adds attractiveness. Making and paint¬ 
ing the stakes and pins can he an inter¬ 
esting “do-it-yourself’ project.—G. A. 
Sciimidt, Fort Collins , Colorado. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

ICE RINKS: CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 

CHOICE AND PROBLEMS IN CONSTRUCTION- 


DON A. PARKHURST 

W HEN IT COMES to original cost and operating eost 
the prospective ice-rink owner has a number of 
choices. In other respects, he has no choices. The 
site must he carefully selected with respect to population, 
traffic, local codes, parking, size, et cetera. It must have suit¬ 
able drainage and soil. For instance, a site on a river side, 
where the soil is swampy and drainage is a major problem, 
should be rejected on technical grounds, however suitable 
it might be with respect to price, traffic, population, and the 
like. This applies most particularly to municipalities which 
sometimes allocate land to the new ice skating rink because 
it is otherwise unusable, although it is technically wrong for 
an ice rink. 

The size of the rink is dictated by its anticipated use. 
Rinks for public skating must and should be 85'-by-185' 
minimum, so as to be suitable for junior and senior hockey 
during “off” hours. Without exception, those who have 
built smaller rinks of this classification have regretted not 
deciding on the standard. On the other hand, studio rink 
owners are by way of agreeing that forty feet by eighty feet 
is the optimum size. Building and facilities must be pro¬ 
vided to support the ice rink operation. Skating fees are 
not the only source of revenue. Purelv recreation rinks, 
such as in motels and (dubs, might vary from the above, but 
they knowingly forego certain income in so doing. 

To insure competent guidance as to the site, size, build¬ 
ing. et cetera, the services of a qualified architect-and-engi- 
neer are fully as important as is a minister or priest for a 
wedding. The venture can be consummated without his 
services, but with them its chances of success are about 
ninety-nine percent improved 1 Please note that a qualified 

Mr. Parkhi R$t is from Park Ridge, Illinois, and has had a 
broad experience in design and construction »f many arti 
'ficiai ice rinks. 


man is indicated- one who has had prior experience and 
is otherwise reliable. There are many qualified architects 
and engineers willing to try something new to them. Ice¬ 
rink engineering is not for the uninitiated. There are too 
many problems that have no parallel in other areas of en¬ 
gineering, and technical literature on the subject is very 
limited. 

Now r for the choices affecting original cost. Obviously, 
the larger the ice sheet, the greater the cost, but the price 
will be. lower per square foot of ice surface. As to type of 
floor, the following list is offered with the type with the 
highest cost given first: (1) steel pipe in post-stressed con¬ 
crete, (2) steel pipe in reinforced concrete, (3) steel pipe 
in sand, and (4) plastic tubing in sand. 

The recently developed steel pipe in post-stressed con¬ 
crete floor is the most costlv, but the least likely to develop 
cracks or heaving. It is reliably calculated that a post- 
stressed floor can endure, if necessary, at least twice as 
much frost heaving as a conventional reinforced concrete 
floor. But let us speak no more of frost heaving! We have 
already agreed that we will hire a qualified engineer to pass 
on site, sample the soil, and design the job so that this 
worrisome trouble does not occur. 

Should you huy new refrigerating equipment? If you 
customarily purchase used cars and have consistent good 
luck with them, perhaps you should depend on your luck 
some more, ff not, or if you think there is too great a 
gamble in the present instance, then, by all means, secure 
your equipment from a reliable contractor who can and 
will fully guarantee it for a year. 

AC HINES may be automatic or manually operated. Au- 
i-'A tomatic safety devices are required by code. The slight 
additional cost for fully automatic operation will lx- amor- 
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tized within weeks. It is not economical to ask your con¬ 
tractor to eliminate automatic controls and safety devices. 
Let it he said here that cleanliness, good housekeeping, and 
proper maintenance of the machines are not “automatic.” 
No “lick and promise” care will do! 

As to choice of refrigerant, Freon is indicated over am¬ 
monia on moral grounds. It is morally wrong to use am¬ 
monia where small children are likely to be present. Am¬ 
monia has a very definite place in refrigerating systems in 
packing plants, cold storage warehouses, and the like, but 
not on an ice rink. 

There is now a choice of brines. Formerly, the only brine 
reasonably available was calcium, which is corrosive. The 
new glycol-type brines are almost noneorrosive. Although 
they are somewhat more expensive, the added cost is a wise 
expense. Two brine pumps are recommended for all ice 
rink.-,, each one capable of full load. 

“Packaged” machine rooms are almost universal. Re¬ 
mote or “site-built” machine assemblies are almost out of 
the picture from a price standpoint. Operating cost choices 
involve (1) power and water and (2) maintenance. Recent¬ 
ly the gas companies have been making a play for the use 
of gas-engine drive in place of electric motors. In some 
cases, use of gas-engine drive can result in a rather sub¬ 
stantial saving in power cost. There is no categorical an¬ 
swer. Each joli must be calculated on the basis of gas vs. 
electric rates. However, do not make the mistake of accept¬ 
ing published electric rates. Discuss the problems with vour 
local power company as well as the gas company. In some 
cases, the company will actually establish a special rate in 
order to retain the desirable demand. In other cases, they 
seem to prefer the switch to gas competition. In some cases, 
the same company furnishes both electricity ami gas. 

Cooling towers and evaporative condensers are water- 
conserving devices that no self-respecting ice link should 
he without. An engineer or contractor who offers refrig¬ 
erating equipment that is to use city water alone is not 
qualified. This is a categorical premise. 

T ut: best INSI KA.NCK agaiust high maintenance and repair 
costs is the selection of first quality equipment and its 
installation by a reliable contractor who will provide a year’s 
warranty to back up his equipment. The ice rink owner 
who pays the most for repairs is the one who has a dirty 
machine room with cartons and trash piled around the equip¬ 
ment. Automobile owners provide a parallel. The owner 
who faithfully has his ear washed, greased, oil changed, 
brakes adjusted, spark plugs renewed, et cetera, enjoys im¬ 
measurably less trouble than the owner who is so oblivious 
to the needs of his car that he frequently runs out of gas— 
and then complains bitterly about having to walk a distance 
for it. 

One of the persistent troubles with indoor ice rinks is the 
matter of condensation and dripping. Recently a solution 
to this problem has appeared. It is an industrial-size, self- 
contained, uncomplicated dehumidifier that is within rea¬ 
son from a cost as well as a technical standpoint. Technical 
Paper No. 102, published by the lee Skating Institute of 
America in 1961, contains further maintenance tips, ip 


THE THREE “R’s” OF 
OPERATION 

HAROLD J. VAN COTT 

r|~ViiE THREE "Rs” of ice rink operation involve general 
areas so basic to the total picture that inadequate or 
poorly conceived planning in any one of the three “R’s” 
can only result in less than satisfactory operational levels. 
All of the three “R’s” appear to be obvious; however, it is 
astonishing how often the obvious escapes us. As a matter 
of fact, all too often, expediency becomes the governing 
factor in the establishment and operation of a facility. 

The first “R” of ice rink operation is the selection of per¬ 
sonnel to operate the rink w'ell in advance of opening day. 
These people must not be selected solely on the basis of 
their merely being available at that particular time of the 
year even though the temptation to do so may be great. 
Skilled people with specific experience in ice rink operation 
should be recruited to fill the key jobs. Securing the serv¬ 
ices of an individual who has had the responsibility for the 
operation and maintenance of an ice plant and who knows 
ice is basic. If the rink is an outdoor facility, this man will 
be all die more important, for weather is a factor that can 
present a real challenge. 'Ibis person should be very familiar 
with the different types of ice required by various skating 
activities—hockey, figure skating, speed skating, and gen¬ 
eral sessions. He should be well aware that the ice enjoyed 
by couples at a night session may not be suitable for young¬ 
sters at a crowded matinee. 

A well-planned maintenance setup will mean efficient op¬ 
eration. It will save utility costs, and electric bills can 
amount to a substantial portion of operating costs. Skilled 
individuals can plan and conduct a comprehensive mainte¬ 
nance schedule which will result in minimizing loss of time 
due to mechanical failure and also will prolong the life of 
expensive refrigeration equipment. 

The individual or individuals responsible for the admin¬ 
istration of the facility likewise should he selected on the 
basis of actual experience, if it is your goal to conduct 
a comprehensive skating program. Operation of a skating 
rink includes many responsibilities other than merely over¬ 
seeing a public skating session. \ our rink manager should 
have a flare for public relations. He should be skilled in the 
selection and training of personnel employed at the rink. 
Development of a skating program that utilizes every pos¬ 
sible hour of ice time is another important responsibility. 

r | 'the SECOND of the three “R’s” concerns itself with ade- 
quaev of the services to he offered at the facility. Eat¬ 
ing goes with skating, and a snack bar setup adds to the at- 

Mk. Van Cott is superintendent oj recreation in Essex 
County, New Jersey. He discussed the construction and 
operation oj an indoor and outdoor rink in Essex County 
in two articles which apjtcared in Recreation, October and 
A overnber, 1959. 
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:ractiveness of the rink as well as being an important source 
of income. There are numerous pros and cons as to whether 
a public agency should operate its own specialized facilities 
such as a snack bar. However, there can he no argument 
that the manager has a definite responsibility to make cer¬ 
tain that food items offered to the public are of the highest 
quality. Whether a public agency operates a luncheonette 
or a concessionaire does, it is vital that personnel handling 
food present a clean and sparkling appearance. 

Another key to successful operation is a skate shop. The 
availability of rental skates will make it possible for manv 
persons to try the rink out. People utilizing skate rentals 
may account for as much as a fourth of the total using an 


rink employees, who may tire of hearing the same skating 
tunes over and over again. It is not at all necessary to stick 
to the run-of-the-mill skating music; for instance, you will 
find that women attending weekday morning sessions will 
enjoy a bit of Hawaiian music on occasion. 

A third ‘'R’ in ice rink operation is the planning of an 
accident prevention program. More and more people 
are displaying an urge to sue whenever and whomever they 
can. Public agencies are by no means isolated from the 
threat, particularly where revenue-producing units are con¬ 
cerned. It is true that most of these cases become mere nui¬ 
sance claims: how-ever, there is always the definite possibil- 



ice rink during its first year of operation. This percentage 
will taper off somewhat, but will always represent an im¬ 
portant segment of the total number of skaters. 

Skate sharpening, often thought of as a job for the local 
hardware store, is a highly skilled process. The better 
skaters—whether they he speed skaters, hockey players, 
figure skaters—demand proper skate maintenance, and the 
number of better skaters grows in leaps and bounds follow¬ 
ing the construction of an artificial ice rink. Selection of 
a man with a background in skate shop work and the in¬ 
stallation of proper equipment with which he can do the 
job can mean a great deal to your total operation. 

The sale of accessories such as skate guards, laces, hooks, 
et cetera, should he considered. If a man of sufficient ex¬ 
perience can be found, then careful thought should also be 
given to the sale of skates and skating outfits. If you were 
to conduct a survey of those stores in your community, be 
it large or small, which offer skates for sale, you would 
find few. if any, that carry a quality line of merchandise 
and have the personnel on hand who can properlv fit these 
skates. 

One last thought on the second ‘‘R” of ice rink operation 
is the adequacy of the sound system and the music offered. 
It would seem that few ice rink operators are satisfied with 
their sound system, and changes which involve additional 
speakers are frequent. Sound systems can he both complex 
and costly: hence, expert advice should he sought before 
any final decisions are made. A change in pace of music 
will add to your skating program and will also greatly please 


ity that one case might hit the jackpot as far as the claim¬ 
ant is concerned. It is almost impossible to guard against 
every conceivable situation which might be termed negli¬ 
gent. A well-conceived program will certainly attempt to 
minimize the possibility of injury through negligence; how¬ 
ever, it cannot eliminate that possibility entirely. Whether 
a public agency desires to carry insurance or to he self- 
insured is not as important as that it consider carefully all 
the ramifications of its decision. 

If an individual decides to institute suit against your pub¬ 
lic agency, the chances are that considerable time w ill elapse 
from the date of the alleged injury before the suit is pre¬ 
sented in court. This makes il imperative that accurate and 
complete records he maintained on all accidents even though 
they appear minor. Likewise, records should he kept on 
the daily operation of the rink, including the resurfacing 
time of ice, the number of people skating, and those em¬ 
ployees on duty at every period of the day. 

Skate guards should he trained so as to create a favorable 
impression in the minds of the public. This includes a will¬ 
ingness to assist the rank novice or to advise the youngster 
on the proper wav to lace skates. Guards should also ho 
well schooled in the tactful handling of accident cases and 
certainly should have some understanding of first aid. The 
training given to guards should he documented with a copy 
given to each individual. If one of your guards is called 
to testify in a hearing, you will find this special training 
to he invaluable, dt 
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CREATIVE TANK TOWN 

Railroad watertank pumps 
new life into Rocky Mount, North Carolina , 

cultural program 


WILLIAM A. RAWLS, JR. 

T HE “tank" in the city of Rock) 
Mount, North Carolina doesn’t 
hold prisoners or lobsters . . . 
|ust art lovers! The new Rock) Mount 
Arts and Crafts Center is unique in 
many ways, hut two of the most unusual 
features of this art gallery in a reno¬ 
vated watertank are its physical appear¬ 
ance and its history. This old railroad 
pumping station which once supplied 
passing engines with water now re¬ 
freshes the passerby with a creative llow 
of cultural inspiration. 

In the earl) fall ot 1957. a handful of 
citizens interested in advancing the cre¬ 
ative arts in this eastern North Carolina 
community formed The Rocky Mount 
Arts Center, a nonprofit and tax- 
deductible organization. There were a 
few initial “angels" among the hackers, 
hut the greater part of the financing 
came from voluntarv contribution- of 
S3 to $10 each. Contributions brought 
no other privilege than being a part of 
the financial support of an idea. Activi¬ 
ties were open to all. contributor or not. 

The organization rented a large house 
in a central residential area and the 
advisory board painted and redecorated 
it themselves. \\ ith the abb* assistance 

Mr. RawLS is president of the Arts 
Council , Rocky Mount, \orth Carolina. 


of the local newspaper, the Arts Center 
opened its doors. Classes in drawing, 
painting, ballet, music and art apprecia¬ 
tion were taught by qualified instructors 
from neighboring colleges. Activities 
included lectures, exhibits, sidewalk 
art shows, concerts, ballets, and theatri¬ 
cals. Additional courses were added 
whenever a demand for same was ex¬ 
pressed. The public’s response was 
overwhelming. At the end of the first 
year it became necessary to hire a full¬ 
time executive secretary to handle the 
activities. Needless to say. the. center 
outgrew its quarters. 

A T THE KMi of three years of success¬ 
ful operation, the city recreation 
department, under the guidance of Mrs. 
Imirv Randy and with the approval of 
the city manager, proposed a joint ar¬ 
rangement between the Arts Center arid 
the recreation department. The city had 
recently purchased an old ‘'pumping- 
station" from the Atlantic (.oast Line 
Railroad. The riverside location was 
ideal for a nature park and the brick 
building that had served as the “pump¬ 
ing-station” could be renovated to house 
the center's activities. The adjacent 
“water tank" was to he sold and dis¬ 
mantled so that additional construction 


could eventually be added to the origi¬ 
nal building. The city also proposed to 
pay half of the salary of the center's ex¬ 
ecutive secretary as well as providing 
funds for other items on the growing 
budget. This would allow an expansion 
of a much-needed craft program. The 
joint arrangement was entered upon 
and the move to the ‘"pumping station” 
was made following renovations. l)ur 
ing the past year the city has assumed 
the center’s support of the full budget, 
and the Arts Center, Incorporated, the 
original organization, uses its funds as 
flexible support to underwrite new ac¬ 
tivities as they arise. 

M EAxvviih.e, the adjacent tank was 
not sold and plans for its use as 
part of the center was suggested. A 
local architect was assigned the difficult 
task of converting this “steel barrel” 
with its top open to the sky into a func¬ 
tional and attractive budding. The re- 
snlt is astonishing. The finished build¬ 
ing will consist of three floors. The first, 
already completed, houses a circular 
gallerv, two offices, and public rest¬ 
rooms. The circular wall of the gallery 
is finished with pegboard painted an 
oif-white color. This gives an unbroken 
area that is ideal for exhibitions. The 
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s]>ac« in caves ami m jialaces, chapels and coffeehouses hi, 
non lias found a new home in a renovated railroad wafer tank 


surface lends itself to facility in the 
hanging of paintings as well as adapt¬ 
ability in providing the support for 
brackets and shelves when needed for 
exhibitions of crafts and other three- 
dimensional work. 

The second floor of the new structure 
will consist of a large ‘"all-purpose'’ 
auditorium suitable for theatricals, lec¬ 
tures. film showings, and many other 
activ ities. as well as dressing rooms. 
Theatrical productions will he staged in 
semi-arena fashion with the audience 
surrounding three sides of the players. 
The third-floor plans call for several 
painting studios and classrooms as well 
as a darkroom for photography. There 
is not a window in the entire building, 
but plexiglass domes are planned for 
the ceiling of the top floor. Access to 
the tank is through a lohln of brick and 
plate glass that extends to the top floor, 
proy iding a stairwell that seems to open 
itself to the wooded area that surrounds 
the entire building. Rocky Mount has 
given a new status to “tank towns.” it 
• Other abandoned buildings that 
have been made over into arts-and- 
crafts centers include a firehouse and 
an old mill. See “Five-Alarm Arts and 
Crafts," Recreation, October 1962 and 
“Creative Grist for an Old Mill,' Rec¬ 
reation, May 1961.—Ed. 
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NOTES FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Comity Policy 

HE Count) Supervisors Association of California lias 
adopted an overall recreation policy designed to serve 
as a guide for individual counties. The policy not only 
sets forth responsibilities for the county but suggests the 
roles and responsibilities of local, state, and federal gov¬ 
ernment for recreation planning, acquisition, development, 
and management of recreation areas. The adoption of this 
policy is a significant step to further the cause of public 
recreation, and its example might profitably be followed 
by organizations of countv officials in other states. The 
report as officially adopted follows: 

Comity Recreation Responsibilities 

1. Counties should encourage, through planning, consul¬ 
tation, and other services as may he requested hy local 
agencies, the provision of neighborhood and community 
recreation facilities and activities. 

2. Counties should take the initiative to encourage and 
assist in providing unsatisfied community and neighbor¬ 
hood recreation and park needs, and to correspondingly 
recommend the means of financing such programing from 
the area to be served. 

3. County government should be the primary supplier 
of day-use regional recreation facilities within the county, 
when such facilities are intended for use throughout the 
county. 

4. Comities should investigate the feasibility of utilizing 
the “user-pav” concept in meeting public demands for rec¬ 
reation. 

5. Counties should not offer property tax inducements to 
private recreation suppliers. 

6. When day-use recreation demand crosses county 
boundaries, voluntary uiter-county cooperative agreements 
are strongly recommended. Legislation designed to force 
the formation of inter-county regional recreation adminis¬ 
tration is both detrimental to home rule and further eon- 
tributes to the fragmentation of local government. 

7. In the event creation of a new unit of government is 
necessary to the effective anil economical solution of re¬ 
gional recreation problems, the responsibility for govern¬ 
ment and administration rightfully vests in the elected coun¬ 
ty supervisors therein. 

(i. Counties envision the state's ride as a planner and 
coordinator of recreation to consist of making studies and 
surveys and long-range plans of recreation facilities: recom¬ 
mending a comprehensive recreation policy for the state; 
and participating with federal, state, county, and local gov¬ 
ernmental agencies in advance planning with respect to the 
development and coordination of recreation facilities and 
programs. 

9. Local agencies requesting recreation services for un¬ 
satisfied community and neighborhood recreation and park 
needs should, first, make such requests to the county. In the 
event of inability to provide said services, the county shall 
forward the request to the state division of recreation. All 


such requests should, in any event, be restricted to those 
agencies lacking resources to provide requested services 
on their own behalf. 

10. When the character of state anil federally operated 
recreation areas changes to day-use largely by residents of 
a given county, the state and federal governments should 
give consideration to offering such areas to county govern¬ 
ments for operation. 

11. The federal government has responsibility for the 
preservation and development of areas that have nation¬ 
wide natural or historical values, regardless of their location. 

12. The federal government should continue its coopera¬ 
tive planning with states and local governments for provid¬ 
ing areas and services primarily for persons on overnight 
or longer trips. 

13. All federal land-holding agencies should establish 
general land-use [dans, in cooperation with state and local 
governments, to determine future long-range recreation 
uses and needs prior to making disposals or establishing 
irrevocable withdrawals or developments of public lands. 

A Say in the Matter 

In a number of cities, notably Philadelphia, recreation 
authorities in recent years have provided residents of play¬ 
ground neighborhoods the opportunity to review and com¬ 
ment on proposed plans for the development of neighbor¬ 
hood recreation areas. Meetings at which plans have been 
presented and discussed have proved an effective means of 
securing neighborhood understanding and support. 

This practice has not been followed in New York City, 
but aroused neighborhood groups are changing the situa¬ 
tion. A group of citizens called “The Committee for the 
Preservation of Tompkins Square Park” has been assured 
by the city department of parks that recommendations for 
the development of the park will be given consideration by 
the department. The original plan for the park proposed 
several months earlier had met with strong opposition from 
the community and resulted in proposals for a design more 
acceptable to the people of the surrounding area. 

In the Greenwich Village area of the city', the develop¬ 
ment of Washington Square Park has long been a subject 
of heated controversy. In June, 1962, however, an 8300,000 
redevelopment of the park moved nearer realization as plans 
were made for a committee of landscape architects to submit 
designs for the area. Proposals for the park have heen made 
by the Greenwich Village Community Hoard which held 
meetings attended by representatives of local civic, political, 
and religious organizations. The board has been assured 
that no official action would be taken in renovating the park 
until Village residents had completed their proposals. 

Increasingly, recreation authorities recognize that people 
are taking a greater interest in the development of recrea¬ 
tion areas provided for their use and they are giving neigh¬ 
borhood and community groups more opportunity to indi¬ 
cate the facilities they desire in the areas. 
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MAXWELL NATHAN 

W inning a campaign for a tax or 
bond issue requires having 
something worthwhile to sell, 
backed up by a determination to put in 
all the time, effort and resources re¬ 
quired to complete the sale. From my 
own experience and from the experience 
of others who have worked on successful 
campaigns in Ohio, I have yet to find 
a simple formula insuring success at the 
polls. Each campaign situation must be 
evaluated by itself. A campaign that 
works wonders in one community can 
fall flat in another: and the same cam¬ 
paign plan will not necessarily bring 
victory again in the same community. 
What is even worse—sometimes, good 
old-fashioned hard work can be just so 
much wasted effort when the votes are 
tallied. 

There is no formula that guarantees 
success, but there are factors that are 
important: 

Mk. .Nathan is former in formation and 
research assistant for the city of Day- 
ton, Ohio , and a former regional vice- 
president of the Government Public Re¬ 
lations Association. Currently, he is 
head of the public and community re¬ 
lations firm of Maxicell Nathan and As¬ 
sociates, Dayton. This material is di¬ 
gested from the January 1963 issue, of 
Ohio Cities and Villages. 
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HOW TO SELL THE VOTER 

Ttix and bond issues 
must be merchandised 


Tax Issues Musi Be Merchandised. 
Merchandising is required for every¬ 
thing that needs to be sold to the public 
in our free society. In some ways a 
tax issue is more diflicult to sell to people 
than a recognized necessity they need 
. . . like gasoline, or a loaf of bread, or 
a new pair of shoes. For the question 
before the voter will not be which brand 
to buy, but whether to vote “For” or 
“Against” the issue. A voter on the 
fence may be expected to vote against, 
since that is his way of saying, “Not 
today.” Voters are agreeable to voting 
for improvements in facilities or serv¬ 
ices or in keeping existing programs, 
but please don’t expect people in their 
right minds to vote just for higher taxes. 
A bond issue or tax levy is merely the 
means whereby r the improvements can 
be paid for. Issues must be merchan¬ 
dised so that the great majority of 
\ oters will believe that what the issue 
represents is desirable, is worth the 
money ... and can be delayed no longer. 

Confidence Requires Competence. 

No matter how great the city’s needs, 
the public is not going to vote more 
money to an organization that appears 
to go about its business with ineptness 
or indifference — from the citizen’s 
viewpoint. Take a good look at city hall 


well before the campaign is publicly 
announced. Place yourself in the shoes 
of any one of the citizens who might 
come in between now and election day. 
Will he feel that his interview is con¬ 
ducted in an efficient and courteous 
manner? Don t expect him to “under¬ 
stand’’ city hall's problems. When he 
is marking his ballot he is thinking 
about how well city hall “understands” 
his problems. 

Start Early. Sometimes a proposal 
can be partially sold even before the 
public is aware it will be up for rote. 
Municipal officials and others can urge 
the needed improvements w henever they 
speak before local groups or whenever 
an opening presents itself in a council 
meeting that is being covered by the 
press. Sometimes interested citizen 
groups can even be encouraged to pub¬ 
licly urge an early vote on grounds that 
the improvements can be pul off no 
longer. 

However, beware of premature an¬ 
nouncement that the council plans to 
place a new tax issue on the ballot with¬ 
out first making sure that the publie is 
already familiar with the needs behind 
this action. Otherwise, y ou can sudden¬ 
ly mobilize a strong anti-tax opposition. 

If. after having sent up trial balloons, 
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, on see that public response continues 
to be inrliilerent :>r even negative, you 
can avoid going ahead with vvbat likely 
will be a defeat at the polls. Take time 
to have another look at the program to 
see why it lacks appeal. 

Citizens Committee. There is in¬ 
creasing use of a citizens committee, 
other than citv officials, to wage cam¬ 
paigns for public issues. A properly 
representative citizens committee serves 
the voter as an ‘'unbiased research or¬ 
ganization’’ of fellow taxpayers who 
find the i.-r-ue definitely deserving of 
support by all. A citizens committee 
can raise campaign funds from many 
sources without compromising the city. 
Assistance Is Vital. With all the com¬ 
petition for the taxpayers’ dollar, it is 
important that any serious campaign 
for a public issue be well-planned, well- 
timed. and well-executed. Someone 
must take the time and responsibility 
to see that everything clicks. Even with¬ 
out organized opposition, you can be 
faced with an even more deadly foe of 
civ ie progress—public apathy. 

The citizens committee needs an ex¬ 
ecutive or a secretary whose job is to 
see that everything planned is carried 


out and that decisions are reached in 
time to do something about them. This 
person may he loaned by one of the 
major industries of the community or 
perhaps he can be a volunteer or a per¬ 
son employed for the position, but he 
must have initiative, imagination, and 
tact, ffe must he a perfectionist as to 
details hut a realist as to time and in 
working with people. Some communi¬ 
ties arrange for a professional consult¬ 
ant or other experienced person to work 
with the citizens committee who can 
contribute more know-how than might 
normally he found in that community. 
Goals Cubic Y on. A campaign is like 
any other kind of large-scale competi¬ 
tion involving people. Mobilize those 
you believe are favorable and make cer¬ 
tain they do vote. Concentrate much of 
your campaign effort iri winning those 
still disinterested or who have not as 
vet decided how to vote. Don’t worry 
about converting the out-and-out oppo¬ 
sition during the few weeks available 
during a campaign. The opposition 
will either ignore or discount anything 
von do or say. and the opposition will 
vote “No.” Just make certain you are 
generating a far greater “Yes” vote. 


Pace lire Campaign. Don’t shoot 
your wad the opening weeks of the cam¬ 
paign. Keep up the offensive, with new 
points and new arguments for the issue. 
Be sure to keep new campaign ammu¬ 
nition ready for the last week and days. 
Public Relations. Don’t confuse the 
tools of public relations with the cam¬ 
paign itself. The tools are campaign 
literature, speeches, publicity, house-to- 
house canvassing, and advertising. Keep 
your eyes and ears open for “feedback” 
from the public in terms of letters to the 
editor and public expressions about the 
campaign. Give greater value to what 
is said by those whose minds were 
formerly “open” than to what is said by 
the anticipated “aginners.” 

I.nck Is a Factor. Even the best pre¬ 
pared and best conducted campaign can 
sometimes he lost through no fault of 
the campaign leadership and organiza¬ 
tion. World events, national events, 
changing economic conditions, and to¬ 
day’s main news stories all have their 
effect on the feelings and spirit of people 
in every community in America. One 
thing is certain, however! You don’t 
have a chance of winning without put¬ 
ting up some kind of a campaign. 
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PERSONNEL 


NEW NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


T HE National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Recruitment, Training 
and Placement has one hundred mem¬ 
bers and five major subdivisions which 
include recruitment, inservice training, 
undergraduate education, graduate 
education, and placement. The work of 
these committees is coordinated by an 
executive committee composed of the 
five chairmen of the subcommittee, the 
overall general chairman, and the sec¬ 
retary. Duplication and overlapping is 
eliminated by the executive committee 
as the subcommittees work on various 
problems and projects appropriate to 
their respective areas of concern. 

The purpose of the committee is to: 
• Advise NR A on matters related to 
personnel. 

• Recommend, initiate, promote, de¬ 
velop and conduct projects that will 
serve the recreation movement and en¬ 
hance the profession. 

• Develop material for publication on 
appropriate personnel subjects. 

• Assist in the planning and conduct 
of personnel sessions at the National 
Congresses and district conferences. 

The areas of concern are: recruit¬ 
ment, training, and placement. The 
objectives are to: 

• Assure an adequate flow of promis¬ 
ing young people into the professional 
recreation curricula and subsequently 
into the recreation movement. 

• Improve and expand professional 
recreation education assuring adequate 
preparation for recreation leadership. 
• Aid in the personal growth and pro¬ 
fessional development of recreation 
workers now on the job. 

• Raise personnel standards. 

• Improve salaries and working condi¬ 
tions under which workers must serve. 
Encourage better personnel adminis¬ 
tration and up-to-date personnel policies 
and practices. 

T he committee, representing all the 
NRA field .districts, thirty-four 
states, Canada, and the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. is much more than advisory. In 
most instances, the sub-divisions ha\e 
wanted action with something tangible 
resulting from their efforts. Conse- 

Mr. Si thekland is director of the 
National Recreation Association Rec¬ 
reation Personnel Service and secretary 
of the NRA National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Recruitment, Training and 
Placement of Recreation Personnel. 


quently. they ha\e initiated and car¬ 
ried out important projects. For ex¬ 
ample, the committees have produced 
publications and promotional pieces. 
They have conducted personnel and 
salary studies, student inventories, and 
curriculum studies. They have revised 
the publication Personnel Standards in 
Community Recreation Leadership 
($2.00) and established the National 
Institute for Recreation Executives. Re¬ 
ports of the last five institutes have been 
published and have had a wide distri¬ 
bution. The publication, Forceful Com¬ 
munications Through Visual Resources, 
prepared for the Eighth National Insti¬ 
tute, has just been published and is now 
available. 

The work of the Recruitment Com¬ 
mittee is well known, and the recruit¬ 
ing brochure The Future is Yours and 
the list of colleges reporting major rec¬ 
reation curricula are in great demand. 
Current projects include a survey of 
state recruiting programs and a set of 
slides with script for presenting recre¬ 
ation leadership as a career field. The 
script and slides may be purchased 
from the Association. Additional slides 
showing local activities may be added 
if desired. 

3 he Inservice Training Committee 
produced the series of training booklets 
for the training of playground leaders, 
center directors, and volunteers. A cur 
rent booklet on supervision is now in 
preparation. The National Internship 
Program established by the committee 
has given training to forty young men 
and women since the spring of 1956. 
with cash expenditure by the intern 
cities of over $160,000. 

The major project of the Placement 
Committee this past year was the per¬ 
sonnel and salary study which has been 
published and is now available in two 
parts: Part /. Professional Salaries in 
Local Public Recreation Agencies 
($1.50), and Part II, Fringe Benefits 
and Personnel Practices in Local Public 
Recreation Agencies. ($1.50). 

New Chairmen 

N ewly appoint¬ 
ed chairmen 
for three-year 
terms, 1963-1966. 
are: General Chair¬ 
man, Dr. Theodore 
Deppe, associate 
professor of recre¬ 
ation, Indiana Uni¬ 
versity: Recruitment Chairman, Robert 



Dr. Denpc 



Iff. Toalson 



Mr. Guetzlnff 


1. Toalson, assistant director Play¬ 
ground and Recreation Hoard. Oak 
Park. Illinois; Inservice Training 
Chairman, Gordon J. Guetzlalf. execn 
live director of program, Recreation 
Department, Oakland, California; Un¬ 
dergraduate Education Chairman, II. 
Douglas Sessoms. chairman, recreation 
curriculum. University of North Caro¬ 
lina: Graduate Education Chairman, 



Dr. van der Smissen Dr. Sessoms 


I)r. Hetty van der Smissen. associate 
professor of recreation. State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa; Placement Chairman, 
Joseph Curtis, Commissioner of Rec¬ 
reation. White Plains. New fork: and 
Placement Vice-Chairman. William 
Lederer. superintendent of recreation, 
Greenburgh. New York, 



Mr. Curtis Mr. Leulerer 


Outgoing chairmen who have served 
for three years are: General Chairman, 
Vernon F. Hernlund, director of rec¬ 
reation, Chicago Park District: Recruit¬ 
ment Chairman, Janet R. MaeLean, 
assistant professor of recreation. Indi¬ 
ana State University; lnservice Train¬ 
ing Chairman. Forest V. Gustafson, 
director of recreation, .Montgomery 
County. M a r y 1 a n d ; Undergraduate 
Education Chairman, Warren M. Rarth- 
oloinew, head, recreation curriculum, 
Temple I niversity ; Graduate Educa¬ 
tion Chairman. H. C. Hutchins, coordi¬ 
nator of recreation curriculum. Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin: and Placement 
Chairman. Alan L. Heil. superintendent 
of recreation and parks, Montclair. New 
Jersey. # 
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MARKET NEWS 


• Floating action. A new floor installation which "floats” 
on steel springs provides cushioned resilience for such 
buildings as gymnasiums, multi-purpose rooms, recreation 
areas, ballrooms, and other buildings where the floor is an 
important feature. The floor system consists of an active 
floor separated from a concrete base by spring steel leaves 
of controlled flexibility. The leaves give the floor a resilient 
quality, eliminate maintenance, and assure a long life. The 
cushioning means greater safety for athletes by virtually 
eliminating “shin splints” and reducing torn ligaments, 
pulled muscles, and dislocations. The resilience reduces 
the transmission of shock to the individual and as a result, 
athletes, dancers, and others using the floor do not tire as 
easily. 

For longer life, Springaire Floors feature four and one- 
half inches of open ventilating space between the wood 
floor and the concrete slab. This space insulates the floor 
and retards rot and deterioration due to moisture and poor 
ventilation. .Neither the floor or its support is rigidly con¬ 
nected to the building. A lateral cushioning spring provides 
the contact between the floor and the wall The floating 
characteristics resulting from the entire floor being free of 
the concrete slab lends to equalize and accommodate a 
maple floor’s normal expansion and contraction while re¬ 
taining overall dimensional stability. This also eliminates 
buckling, cupping, squeaking and the need for any mainte¬ 
nance whatsoever. Continuous angles placed one-eighth to 
one-quarter inch from the perimeter of the floor allow' for 
circulation of air under the floor 

The numerous spring leaves distribute the dead weight 
of the floor and active loads over a w'ide area. The re¬ 
siliency and firmness of the floor is the same over its entire 
span. There are no hard, hollow, or dead spots. This re¬ 
siliency plus a deadening layer of felt under each spring 
leaf reduces the transmission and reflection of sound. Due 
to its flexibility and adaptability, the Springaire Floor easily 
accommodates electric outlets in the floor, floor inserts, 
light or heavy gymnastic equipment, folding doors, bleach¬ 
ers, and other equipment. Complete information can be 
obtained hv writing to Springaire Floors, 9716 Conner, 
Detroit 13. Michigan. 

• Shuttling along. A new miniature weaving loom develops 
handcraft skills in youngsters, offers senior citizens gratify¬ 
ing recreation, and has therapeutic value for the handi¬ 
capped. The Handy Loom rewards users with beautifully 
woven clothing or housewares. Devised originally for cliil 
dren. the Ilaptly Loom also has practical application in phys¬ 
ical therapv as it increases eye-to-hand coordination and 
develops confidence. The loom’s versatility challenges the 
imagination and oilers a wide variety of patterns and prod¬ 
ucts. It enables users to fabricate woven articles up to fifteen 
feet long and nine inches wide, creating handbags, shopping 
bags, doll's clothing, home furnishings, place mats, pillow 
cases, hats, scarfs, and a host of other articles. 

Made of high-impact, durable red and yellow Styrene, the 
Handy Loom is eleven inches wrde. eighteen and a half 
inches long, nine and a half inches high and is easily assem¬ 
bled. The boxed loom weighs one and a half pounds and in¬ 
cludes two booms, three ends, two sides, six wedges, a heddle. 
two shuttles, a needle threader, and two skeins of varn. For 


further information write to Benefit Play, Inc., 99 Coleman 
Road, West Haven, Connecticut. 

• Foolproof displays. 
Even someone who has 
never put together an 
exhibit before can cre¬ 
ate a striking display 
in a matter of minutes 
with a new low-cost 
patented exhibit device 
that can be assembled 
as easily as a Tinker 
Toy. Recreation direc¬ 
tors who so frequently 
need to set uji a quick display for a special event, conference, 
club meeting, budget hearing, state or local fair, and many 
one-shot atfairs, should find endless uses for it. The Exhibit- 
kit, result of years of interest and research in visual aids for 
the amateur, is a complete modular exhibit set packaged in 
a hand-luggage carrying case. The kit contains a dozen light¬ 
weight two foot-square panels, a set of patented, slotted plas¬ 
tic cogs called Panelocks, dimensional letters, and other 
graphic materials to help make a do-it-yourself display or 
exhibit look like a professional job. 

'I he featherweight yet sturdy Fome-Cor panels can he 
locked together in a variety of arrangements by the easily 
attached l’anelock cogs. The color-coordinated panels can 
extend an exhibit vertically up to eight feet or horizontally 
across a ten-foot booth. An Exhibit kit display can be set up 
on a table top or on the floor. The complete kit in its 25"-bv- 
25"-by-4" carrying case weighs only twenty-one pounds, just 
right for carrying to the station wagon or the airport as lug¬ 
gage. A free illustrated twenty-page brochure is available 
on request from Hayett Display Company, 207 West 25th 
Street, New York T. 

• Instant heat A leak-proof, spill-proof and explosion- 
proof heater stove, made in Sweden, has been designed to 
keep tents, camping trailer, cabins, station wagons, and boats 
comfortably warm with a maximum amount of heat (it has 
an output of 3.600 BTU per hour). There is a complete 
range from low-low to intense high heat. In addition, it 
doubles as a top-quality cook stove. The Heat-Pal stove has 
a steel body with a red lacquered finish (the upper portion 
is made of heavy-duty spun aluminum) and is equipped with 
the proper number of specially designed and placed vents. 

Heat-Pal uses safe, inexpensive denatured alcohol i alco¬ 
hol solvent) and gives up to twenty hours of heat with a pint 
and a half of fuel. The lower portion of the unit stays cool 
and it can safely he used on dry grass or in a tent. The 
secret of the Heat-Pal is the patented burner unit, scien¬ 
tifically handpacked with noninflammable absorbent that 
“soaks-up” the alcohol, then releases it as desired for heating 
or cooking in a series of gaslike flames. In tents. Heat-Pal 
provides instant, safe, comfortable heat. For cooking out¬ 
doors or indoors, it offers steady, regulated heat. It is 9"- 
by-Sf 1 ' when folded, 9"-l>y-11 (A" when extended as a heater 
and weighs six pounds. For further information write to 
Glov’s Import Company, 11 Addison Street, Larehmont, New 
'i ork. 
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OVERSEAS 

THE MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 


Essential for the student, American 
or foreign, and for the individual 
who seeks an understanding of in¬ 
ternational educational and cul¬ 
tural exchange. An authoritative 
magazine for anyone who wishes 
to study abroad. Monthly news on 
programs, scholarships, job op¬ 
portunities, travel grants. Infor¬ 
mation on all aspects of interna¬ 
tional exchange. Single copies 
3each. 

Annual Subscription: $2.00 

OVERSEAS 

Institute of International Education 
800 Second Avenue, New York 17, 
New York 


FREE AIDS 


—Please Write Directly Tv Sources Given 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Felt Fancies. Now’s the time to start think- 
ini' of Christmas projects for your sewing 
groups. Four-page leaflet on felt craft gives 
step-by-step cutting and sewing directions for 
table runners, felt aprons, desk sets, and 
hats. Felt angels, Christmas stockings, and 
tree skirts are also illustrated. And if you are 
curious about the origins and manufacture of 
wool felt, the company will also send you an 
attractive booklet on The Story of Felt. Write 
to the American Felt Company, Glenville, 
Connecticut. 

Good clean fun. Did you ever consider liquid 
laundry starch as a versatile art medium? 
How to mix liquid starch with powdered tem¬ 
pera for dripless easel painting, simulated 
oil painting, and other imaginative projects 
is described in a colorful sixteen-page book- 
let, Fun with Sta-Flo Liquid Starch, Art Ideas 
for All Ages. Balloons become the working 
forms for papier-mache props, masks, and 
animated figurea, mailing tubes become pup¬ 
pets, and the kitchen sponge becomes a paint 
applicator for striking posters, exhibits, wall 
hangings, and draperies. And while you’re 
raiding the kitchen cupboard, try table salt, 
cornstarch, and water for “magic modeling 
goop” without mess. For booklet and instruc¬ 
tion leaflet on “goop” write to the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, 
Illinois. 

AUDIOVISUAL 

Right on the uutton. A set of Title Spots, 
originally designed for movie-titling, is an 
easy and rapid means of making perfectly 
aligned, readable, and attractive displays, ex¬ 
hibits, and flashcards. The set consists of four 
10"-by-13%" backboards, supported uy formed 
wire easels, and 418 upper- and lower-case 
letters figures, and -ymbols screened in red, 
gold, blue, and black on white buttons. The 
colorful buttons pop easily in or out of the 
perforated hoards and may be arranged in 
any manner. Words and letters are perfectly 
aligned automatically, no artistic ability is 
required. The backboard also serves as a 
convenient mounting for props, such as small 
statuary, flowers, decorative cutouts, or any¬ 
thing else the designer may conceive. For 
further information write to the A/V Indus¬ 
trial Division, Hudson Photographic Indus¬ 
tries, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 

Any way you splice it. A new 8mm movie 
film splicer allows the user to preselect the 
cutting angle when splicing or repairing 8mm 
film. The Adjusta-Cut Splicer has a control 
knob with which the angle of the cutting blade 
may be easily changed at the users’ discretion 
to either a ninety-dtgreo cut or a forty-degree 
cut. By selecting the ninety-degree angle of 
cut, the film is trimmed and joined exactly on 
the frame line which provides a “no-show” 
splice not visible during projection. The forty- 


degree angle of cut is provided when the 
movie projector shows a tendency to chatter 
or lose its film loop. The splicer has a per¬ 
manent, Korona-steel cutting blade and a 
built-in storage compartment for splicing tape. 
For more information, write to Hudson Pho¬ 
tographic Industries, Inc., Irvingtou-on-Hud- 
son. New York, 


EQUIPMENT 

Jf.t action. Nylon rollers eliminate problems 
of abrasive wear, swelling, marking, and cor¬ 
rosion in a new swimming-pool cleaner head. 
It does not disturb sediment adjacent to the 
head when the pool is being cleaned. In the 
Turho-Vac, water enters the head in a down¬ 
ward motion through orifices in the head. 
The jots of water loosen and agitate debris 
directly under the head. This seJiment is 
pulled directly into the filtering system with¬ 
out 1 3caping into the surrounding water. For 
further information write to C. H. Busch, 
The Polymer Corporation, 2120 Fairmont Ave¬ 
nue, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Easy maneuvers. Turning and maneuver¬ 
ing to align are a time-consuming part of 
line marking play and sport areas, parking 
lots, safety guides, and in material handling. 
Lines are relatively abort and many turns 
require 180-degree swings. Usually two hun¬ 
dred lines require two hundred turns and 
realignments. The nse of conventional heavy 
equipment means the operator must lift part 
of the machine to turn it, takes time and spe¬ 
cial accuracy to align. A new fast-turning 
mechanism that makes turning and alignment 
speedy and automatic is the latest major im¬ 
provement on Florline Marking Machines. 
With the new turning mechanism, slight pres¬ 
sure on the control handle raises the carriage 
so the machine pivots on a free-swinging 
right or left swivel wheel as desired. This 
shortcuts the common oft-repeated operations 
between lines. In addition the control handle 
permits convenient two-hand guidance of the 
machine. The new fust-turning mechanism is 
optional on all 2%- and 5-gallon Florline 
gravity-feed machines and is standard equip¬ 
ment at no extra cost on the Combination 
‘2 or 1* machine. For further information, 
write to the H. C. Sweet Company, New 
Hudson, Michigan. 

Don’t blow a gasket. A now 36-page manual, 
covering the whole field of gasket installation 
in cars, trucks, tractors, marine and small 
engines, contains time end money-aaving tips 
on gasketing procedures, importance of ade¬ 
quate and proper preparation, and atep-by- 
step procedures for head gaskets, valve and 
push-cover gaskets, oil pan, manifold, pump 
and rear-end gaskota, and rear main hearing 
seals. All of the instructions are clearly illus¬ 
trated with photographs and technical draw¬ 
ings. In addition, the manual contains in¬ 
structions for proper storage and handling; 
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explains the merits of the various types of 
materials and designs; their applications to 
modern sealing practice. Tells wbat to look 
for when installing manifold gaskets, what 
new materials and methods are now available 
for rocker arm covers, how to use metal shim 
gaskets and when to replace, what are the 
time-saving steps in oil pan gasket installa¬ 
tion, et cetera. Requests for the manual should 
be addressed to Fel-Pro, Inc., Engineering 
Department, 7150 North McCormick Boule¬ 
vard, Skokie, Illinois. 

PROGRAM AIDS 

And away we go! A selected group of 16mm 
travel and sports motion pictures are avail¬ 
able for free-loan use to sports clubs, travel 
and church groups, adult and business or¬ 
ganizations. The films feature round-the- 
world travel in such faraway places as Austria, 
Italy, Germany, Iran, India, Thailand, Greece, 
and Mexico. The charm of Colonial Williams¬ 
burg; the quaintness of Plymouth and Stur- 
bridge; the natural and native attractions of 
the Great Smoky Mountain National Park; 
the Finger Lakes; Washington, D.C.; the 
sights and sounds of New York City and the 
Green Mountain State, Vermont, arc some of 
the vacation areas of the United States visited 
in the films. The sports section of the series 
highlights memorable moments from the 
America’s Cup Races, 1958 and 1962; landing 
game fish in the warm waters of Acapulco; 
fishing with Ted Williams off the Florida 
keys; skiing down the slopes at Aspen, Colo¬ 
rado; and hunting and boating in New Zea¬ 
land. For further information write to Asso¬ 
ciation Films, Inc., 517 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. (The Ted V illiams fum was 
the award-winner in the sports and recreation 
category at the 5th American Film Festival 
for educational films.) 

Don’t posh the panic button! A colorful, 
eight-page fire-safety booklet, Are You Ready 
for a Fire? uses a series of dramatic photo¬ 
graphs and sketches to point out the 1, 2, 3 
steps to life safety in such situations as 
escaping from a smoke-filled room, a stove 
fire, clothing fire, public building fire, fire 
fighting, et cetera. These emergencies leave 
little time to think; it is imperative to plan 
what we would do now ... to replace panic 
with knowledge. The booklet is designed for 
handout or mailing use by fire departments, 
safety directors, employee programs, civic 
groups, insurance companies, and interested 
organizations. A free sample and quantity 
prices are available from Dray Publications, 
Fire and Accident Division, Deerfield, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Split-second decisions. A new driving- 
safety booklet. What Would You Have Done? 
dlustrates with true-to-life sketches emergen¬ 
cies that drivers must be prepared to face, 
<mch as, loss of brakes, blowout in traffic 
blinded by oncoming lights, caught in a 
slippery curve, an accident ahead, et cetera. 
The oooklet gives the specific action steps to 
save lives in those all-too common situations. 
The booklet is designed for handout or mail¬ 
ing use by safety directors, employee pro¬ 
grams, civic groups, insurance companies and 
interested organizations. A free sample and 
quantity prices are available from Dray Pub¬ 
lications, Fire and Accident Division, Deer¬ 
field, Massachusetts. 


LOW-COST AIDS- 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source give (enclose remittance). 

• 

Lonc-term public benefit. The federal gov¬ 
ernment encourages states and local govern¬ 
ments to lease or purchase suitable tracts of 
public domain lands and to develop them for 
public outdoor recreation purposes. In 1954 
Congress pnacted the Recreation and Public 
Purposes Act as a complete revision of the 
Recreation Act of 1926. The U.S. Department 
of the Interior has now issued a forty-page 
pamphlet, Community Recreation and the 
Public Domain, which explains the 1954 act 
and other related laws. Available for $.25 
from the U.S. Government Piinting Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Why does the moon look figcer when it 
rises? The Ilow and Why Wonder Books of 
science provide valuable resource material 
for science projects for playground, camp, 
and other activity groups. Latest in the sc¬ 
ries are Robots and Electric Brains by Robert 
Scharff and Light and Color by Harold Joseph 
Highland. The text and illustrations for this 
series are checked by Oakes A. White of the 
Brooklyn, New York, Children’s Museum, 
and the series is edited under the supervision 
of Dr. Paul E. Blackwood of the U.S. Office 
of Education. This profusely illustrated (in 
color) series is available for $1.00 from Gros- 
set and Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. 


Zoo in the groove. Youngsters can now visit 
Miami’s Crandon Park Children’s Zoo by just 
sitting in their living rooms. A two-sided 
33%RPM recording has been produced by the 
Dade County Parks Department, with a jolly 
clown giving two children a guided tour of 
the four-acre facility. One hears the sounds 
of the animals as well as a description of 
them and their history. This recording is 
believed to be the first to be recorded live at 
a zoo in the United States. The script and 
photography for the record’s cover arc by Jack 
Stark, information director for the county 
parks department. The recording, which sells 
for $1 (including tax and postage), may he 
purchased at the zoo or by writing the Dade 
County Parks Department, 50 SW 32nd Road, 
Miami, Florida. 


Beginning of a new world. Thomas Edison 
invented the first industrial research labora¬ 
tory; his was the first one of the four thou¬ 
sand in America today. From these research 
laboratories and others that will be founded 
in the future, a whole new world of science 
and technology is emerging. To give young 
people a taste of the crucial importance of 
thorough experimental work, some of the ex¬ 
periments Edison and his men performed on 
the electric light and other inventions have 
heen adapted and presented in a booklet 
Edison Experiments You Can Do. These will 
fascinate youngsters of scientific bent and will 
provide exciting hours of experiment. The 
materials required are simple: paperclips, 
birthday cake candles, Christmas tree lights, 
glass tubes, et cetera. The booklet, prepared 


by the Science Service of the Institution for 
the Popularization of Science, is available for 
$.25 from the Thomas Alva Edison Founda¬ 
tion, 8 West 40th Street, New York 18. 

• 

Foundation for a lifetime. Millions of 
young Americans, in and out of school, are 
today seeking to define their role in life and 
to find meaningful and gainful employment in 
an occupational revolution. Design for Com¬ 
munity Action (Bulletin 248), a 36-page 
pamphlet, prepared by the staff of the Di¬ 
vision of Youth Services and Employment 
Standards of the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Labor Department of Labor, tells how to 
mobilize community resources to help youth 
enter the world of work. Part I notes the 
radically changing requirements of today’s 
job market, analyzes the current youth labor 
market, and makes a projection of it to 1970. 
Part II details the experiences of communities 
in meeting the needs of their youth and offers 
ideas for programs, general and specific. 
Available for $.20 from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of¬ 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 

• 

The key to a richer life. A brochure re¬ 
cently issued by the Bureau of I.abor Stand¬ 
ards, U.S. Department of Labor, is addressed 
to the parents of potential school “diopouts” 
and contains hints on how to keep children in 
school. Recreation workers, also deeply con¬ 
cerned with this problem, should see that the 
leaflet, Keep Them in School, ia known and 
distributed in their communities. Available 
for $.10 from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

• 

More on the horizon. The second edition 
of the Gr iflex Audio Visual Digest contains 
valuable information for the recreation field 
on the u«e of new developments' in audio¬ 
visual technology. The 48-page pahphlet con¬ 
tains material on “Ideas on Overhead Projec¬ 
tion” by W. R. Crosby, machine-design in¬ 
structor at Edi'on Technical High School, 
Rochester, New York; “The Progress of Visio- 
mark’’ (white chalkboard screen) by Alfred 
H. Marks, associate professor at Rail State 
leachers College, Muncie, Indiana; and 
similar material. Available for $1.00 from 
Graflex, Inc., 3750 Monroe Avenue, Rochester 
3, New York. 

• 

Nearly eighteen million of our fellow citi¬ 
zens art! over sixty-five years old. President 
Kennedy’s Council on Aging has presented 
us with an excellent analysis of this segment 
of the population in The Older American, a 
fact-laden 73-page report. It covers such 
facets as income, health, employment, hous¬ 
ing, retirement planning and counseling, cre¬ 
ative activity and recreation et cetera and also 
provides s valuable appendix of source ma¬ 
terials, tables, and charts. Available for $.50 
from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

• 

The sun does not rise or set. It only looks 
thataway. A series for neophyte readt rs, Jun¬ 
ior Science Books provide a fascinating intro¬ 
duction for younger nature study groups. 
Latest in the series are Magnets by Rocco V. 
Feravolo and Stars by Phoehe Crosby. Avail- 
»ble for $1.00 each from Grosset & Dunlap, 
1107 Broadway, New York 10. 
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R FOR THE ILL & HANDICAPPED 


•E Almost eight hundred blind men, 
women, and children in New ''t ork City 
are enjoying the recreation programs 
at The Lighthouse this year. Summer 
activities were provided for six hundred 
participants at the five camps operated 
by The Lighthouse, an agenev of the 
New York Association for the Blind. 
Maurice Case, Lighthouse recreation 
director, claims The Lighthouse has the 
largest organized recreation program 
for blind people in the world. The costs 
of the program exceeds $100,000, with 
almost two-fifths spent on transporting 
people to and from their homes. The 
camping program costs an additional 
$75,000. 

For some blind people recreation is 
the first step towards rehabilitation. 
Pursuits for the blind range from roller¬ 
skating to presenting plays, and include 
sports and games, arts and crafts, music, 
dramatics, dancing, social events, lec¬ 
tures, reading groups, and typing 
classes. The program also includes 
tours, forums, folksinging, guitai les¬ 
sons, ami a college club for students 
and graduates. 

The Lighthouse has a new building 
scheduled to open in 1064. It will offer 
expanded recreation activities and will 
house bowling and swimming facilities 
and a completely equipped exercise 
room. Recreation activities are part of 
the twenty-nine free specialized services 
provided by The Lighthouse to meet the 
needs of six thousand blind men, wo¬ 
men, and children in New York each 


-E A project of the Brooklyn, New 
York, Section of the National Council 
of Jewish Women, the Council Center 
for Senior Citizens has put into effect 
a new plan to extend the role of the 
older adult into the community in the 
form of a Volunteer Senior Service 
Corps. On January 18, 1963, the pro¬ 
gram was launched when fifteen Girl 
Scouts came to the center and attended 
the first of a four-session course in 
crafts taught by qualified senior-citizen 
center members. The course is being 
given in four one-hour sessions, with 
two sessions devoted to clay craft and 
two to copper art. A new group of 
Scouts will start the course every fifth 
Friday until a total of three hundred 
girls in the Wingate neighborhood of 
Brooklyn will have participated. 

Dr. Thompson is director , National 
Recreation Association Consulting, Serv¬ 
ice on Recreation for the III and Handi¬ 
capped. 


MORTON THOMPSON, Ed.D. 

Another activity of the corps is also 
getting under way -enrichment of a 
public-school program by senior-citi¬ 
zen volunteers. I utter the supervision 
of the teaching staff of 1*. S. 197. vol¬ 
unteers will help in the reading pro¬ 
gram, sew costumes and graduation 
gowns, assist in publishing the school 
newspaper, participate in judging art 
and science exhibits, and provide en¬ 
tertainment for auditorium programs. 

The purpose of the Volunteer Senior 
Service Corps project is to open up to 
the community a source of skilled man¬ 
power to fill the volunteer jobs not 
now getting done. This new Senior 
Service Corps will encourage the in¬ 
dividual to use skills and experience 
acquired during his lifetime, give him 
the satisfaction of meaningful activity, 
and at the same time help enrich the life 
of the children in the community. For 
information, write to Leo Laks, Direc¬ 
tor, Council Center for Senior Citizens, 
1207 Kings Highway, Brooklyn 29. 
New York From Aging, published by 
the US. Department of Health, F.duca- 
tion, and IF el fare. 


-F The recreation department in Aus¬ 
tin, Texas, reports that one of its super¬ 
visors represented the department in a 
program of rehabilitation and recrea¬ 
tion extended into Austin-area nursing 
homes through an Austin-Travis County 
health unit project. The week-after¬ 
week program required much planning 
end work with patients of the widest 
range of capabilities and inabilities. 
During the first few visits the super¬ 
visor discerned that a library service 
would be tbe most generally appreciated 
service for all of Austin’s nursing-home 
convalescents. In addition to hundreds 
of recreation suggestions and instruc¬ 
tions. the supervisor requested the book¬ 
mobile service from Austin Public Li¬ 
brary—a request readily granted. The 
“Books Are Here” call is now a wel¬ 
come break in routine for both patients 
and staff. 



DISCOVER THE \ A 
ADVANTAGES OF ' 

BRAIDING and 
LACING for FUN 

Your group can make hundreds of 
fascinating items with Tandy's Dura- 
Flex Lacing. Lanyards, Key Chains, 
Bracelets, Coat Hangers, Belts, etc. 


*E Federal grants from the U.S. Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau, totaling $600,484, will 
support seventeen research and demon¬ 
stration projects in the field of child wel¬ 
fare this year. Two of the grants are 
aimed at helping mildly retarded chil¬ 
dren. who far outnumber those with 
severe mental retardation and who have 
until now been more seriously neglected 
in research, it 



Get Tandy's big 32 poge baak . . . Braid¬ 
ing and Lacing . . . with 160 eosy-to-follaw 
step by step instructions, only 50c pp. 

... . , ,, All these items are 
■ y easily made with 
-- Tandy's 

DURA-FLEX 

L LACE 

n fo reed for extra 
^ strength, features, sturdy 

fabric tape center covered with flame re¬ 
sistant plastic—will not stretch or peal—23 
colors, 100 yard spool, 1.25. Quontity dis¬ 
count to scout groups. 

FREE 112 PAGE CATALOG 

Crammed full of kits and low-cost sup¬ 
plies, plus discounts far groups. 


P. O. Box 791-XS Fort Worth, Texas 

t 13 ro^hy^^6km>. i"F. 

LOW FACTORY- DIRECT PRICES 

m\ ttropbies 

i •PLAQUES 
i mm 


SALESPEOPLE WANTED TO 
SELL OUR TROPHIES WHOLE 
SALE IN YOUR CITY. FOR IN¬ 
FORMATION WRITE ATTEN-j 
TION PRESIDENT. 




■ | FREIGHT PAID 

KWIK-BILT, INC. Box 6834, Dallas 19, Tex. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Physical Education in the Elementary 
School Curriculum (second edition), 
Arthur G. Miller and Virginia Whit¬ 
comb. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. Pp. 340, illustrated. 
$5.95. 

I Me title of this hook may not arouse 
interest in the recreation leader or the 
recreation executive of a public recre¬ 
ation or youth-serving agency. It is re¬ 
viewed here for that specific reason. It 
is a hook that should interest those in 
recreation because it has a tremendous 
amount of Very valuable material in it. 
For example, it has an excellent section 
on low-organized games, chosen care¬ 
fully for their usefulness in developing 
specific physical skills. An excellent 
section on team sports places emphasis, 
as it should he. on lead-up games and 
skill drills. Chapters oil stunts, tumbling 
and apparatus, individual and group 
activities, such as tennis, horseshoes, 
tetherhall. et cetera, and on dance activi¬ 
ties are detailed, carefully chosen, arid 
well organized. 

Vi hat makes this hook different from 
the usual physical activity manual or 
game hook is its Part 3 —on integration. 
The authors make no hones about the 
\alue per se of physical education, and 
they do not want to see it diluted too 
much bv over-integration into other 
parts of the curriculum. They have 
worked out, however, manv excellent 
ideas and suggestions for the integra¬ 
tion of physical, social, dramatic, and 
musical activities through many kinds 
of themes- the circus, the various holt* 
davs. and such over-all themes as the 
Eskimos, the Dutch, the home, the farm, 
the community, Mexico, and mam- 
others. In other words, activities must 
he meaningful if they are to he of anv 
real and lasting value. They must lie 
chosen carefully with the whole child 
m mind, not just his muscles. A creative 
approach is necessary to a creative 
program—and this book is a valuable 
resource.— V. M. 

A Dynamic Concept of Physical Edu¬ 
cation for Secondary Schools, Arthur 
G. Miller and M. Dorothy Massey. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1 963. Pp. 284, illustrated. 
$6.75. 

This hook d oes for the junior and 
senior high-school physical education 
program what the hook above does for 
the elementary school program. It em¬ 


phasizes physical, social-emotional, and 
intellectual objectives. It stresses prin¬ 
ciples of learning (and recreation lead¬ 
ers would do well to study these), goals, 
flexibility for dealing with individual 
differences, opportunities for both 
group and individual activities, devel¬ 
oping and maintaining interest, provid¬ 
ing freedom of selection, and opportuni¬ 
ties for leadership, plus ways of inte¬ 
grating physical education activities 
with other subjects. Evaluation and use 
make up the other principle.- of teach¬ 
ing— or leading physical activities. 

More technical, more school-oriented 
than Physical Education in the Elemen¬ 
tary School Curriculum, this book 
nevertheless can be a very useful one to 
leaders of youth groups in sports pro¬ 
grams. 

An Experiment in Training Volun¬ 
teers, A Manual Based on the Sargent 
House Project. Department of Social 
Relations, Episcopal Diocese of Wash¬ 
ington, Mount Soint Alban, Washing¬ 
ton 16, D.C. Pp. 66. Paper, $1.00. 

Here is an account of a research 
project designed to find out whether a 
daytime activity center foi older people 
can be operated successfully by volun¬ 
teers if they are given training in pro¬ 
viding such service. Begun m 1939, 
with a $30,000 grant, the project has 
proved a big \ ES, even though it is not 
yet over. 1 he most satisfying result of 
this program is the proof that older 
people have not only time but great 
skills in living to contribute, are eager 
to he of serv ice, and welcome the oppor¬ 
tunity foi training. 

(he manual's style is easy and in¬ 
formal, the material heartwarming. Spe¬ 
cifics on budget, cpinlifieations for 
leaders, application blanks, agenda for 
training sessions, schedule, et cetera are 
provided in the appendix. 

Build-lt-Yourself Science Labora¬ 
tory, Raymond E. Barrett. Doubleday 
and Company, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. Pp. 340. $4.50. 

Here is a good project source book 
for those interested in updating their 
recreation programs to include the new 
technical and science phases of recrea¬ 
tion. I he very interesting low- or no- 
cost projects, using readily available 
materials, are clearly illustrated and ex¬ 
plained. A small number of the proj¬ 
ects are dangerous if the listed safety 


precautions are not followed: however, 
they are no more lethal or injurious 
than other recreation activities when 
properly supervised. The preface and 
first chapter lay the groundwork on 
how to set up this type of program for 
schools—it should be more liberal in 
recreation centers. The few questions 
at the end of each subject are good. The 
numerous questions at the end of each 
section will hold the attention of only 
a minority of the youngsters, hut are 
fine for broadening the know-how of 
the leaders working on the projects. 
The book contains excellent material 
for day camps, particularly for rainy 
days.— IF. A. Taylor, Resdel Corpora¬ 
tion, Wildwood, New Jersey. 

Pood-n-Fun Craft, Eleanor Doan and 
Gladys McElroy. Zondervan Publish¬ 
ing House, 1415 Lake Drive, S.E., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. Pp. 66, il¬ 
lustrated. Paper, $1.95. 

Here is a collection not of recipes, 
but of unusual ways to fix anil serve 
food. As the authors point out. food is 
fun to fix. fun to serve, fun to eat. and 
fun to talk about. They organize their 
ideas around types of food—cakes, 
cookies, ice cream, candy, wieners, 
gumdrops, fruit, and manv others and 
suggest a number of ways of decorating 
or serving them in terms of themes, 
such as foreign motifs, holidays, aui : 
mals, et cetera. The ideas used are all 
simple and require no expensive "tr im¬ 
mings.” They may he just the thing to 
intrigue a sick child, add interest to a 
Junchbox, provide color and decoration 
for a party, picnic, or social. They 
might also be just the thing to interest 
a youngster in the preparation of food. 


IN BRIEF 

Reiniioi.d Drawing and Fainting 
Book, Dodo W. Ja.\theuner. Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 430 Park Ave¬ 
nue, New York 22. Pp. 107, illustrated. 
$10.95. There are two parts to this hook. 
Fart I is a complete course of instruc¬ 
tion in drawing, covering all techniques, 
anatomy, architecture, plants, et cetera. 
Part II is a complete course in painting 
with all of its techniques. Well illus¬ 
trated in color and black-and-white, 
here is a real fund of knowledge for any¬ 
one working in the field of art, and a 
helpful book for any teacher or leader 
in recreation. It is also a good refer- 
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ence guide for libraries.- m B- C um- 
tilings. 

The: Length and Depth of Acting, 
Edwin Duerr. /loll, Rinehart and Win¬ 
ston, 383 Madison Avenue, New \ ork 
17. I’p. 390. $10.00. Theater afiicion- 
ados and students of acting will find 
this comprehensive history of the ac¬ 
tor’s art particularly instructive and es¬ 
pecially well documented. An extensive 
list of sources for each chapter and list 
of important writings on acting related 
to each historical period make this "first 
history of the world's acting” thorough¬ 
ly authentic and useful. 

Cbowf.ll’s Handbook of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, compiled by Frank Ledlie 
Moore. Ihomas Y. Crowell, 432 Park 
Avenue South, Sew 1 ork 16. t'p. 264. 
$4.95. This encyclopedic guide com¬ 
prises synopses of libretti, casts, biog¬ 
raphies of Gilbert and Sullivan, selected 
words and music of famous excerpts. 
This is a handy volume for the Gilbert- 
and-Sullivan producer, program anno¬ 
tator. and enthusiast. Unfortunately, the 
Handbook calls the incomparable works 
operettas. They were composed as op¬ 
eras bv their authors and should he so 
named. 

Echoes of Africa in Foi.k Songs of 
THE Aaiericas, Beatrice Landeck. Da¬ 
vid McKay Company, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York. Pp. 184. $5.95. I'his 
collection contains folksongs of Africa, 
South America, and the l .S. ! lie ac¬ 

companiment for percussion instru¬ 
ments and piano are perfectly suited to 
the tunes. What makes this collection 
exceptionally valuable is that all the 
wonderful songs can be learned and 
performed by young and old, and they 
lend themselves to unusual and exciting 
program possibilities. I he songs are 
educational iii the sense that they are 
full of characteristic rhythms and mel¬ 
ody and purely musical. This is a col¬ 
lection which is out of the rich past, but 
is strictly contemporaneous at the same 
time. 


A lIisTOiu of Modern Music, Paul 
Collaer. World Publishing Company, 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2. 
Pp. 413. Illustiated, $1.50. The author 
warns the reader in his introduction 
that he is neither musicologist nor mu¬ 
sic critic. Commentary on leading com¬ 
posers and their music, although tech¬ 
nical to an extent, is presented mainly 
in the spirit of a expert musical layman. 
This should he encouraging to the aver¬ 
age concert-goer w ho v ants to gain a 
deeper perspective of modern music. 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ARTS and CRAFTS 

Designs for Croftsmen, Walter Miles. Douhleday, 

575 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 224. 
$5.9'. 

Dorset Fcorher Stitchcry, Olivia Pass Taplinger 
Publ.. IIC W. 57th St., New York 19. Pp. 85. 
$3.50. 

Drawing and Sketching: A Step-by-Step Book, 
Guy R. Williams. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 103. $4.50. 
ber Gloss Projects and Procedures, Gerald L. 
Steele. McKmght & McKnight, Bloomington, III. 

Pp. 159. $4.00. 

Food'n'Fun Croft, Eleanor L. Doon and Gladys 
McElroy. Zondervan Publ., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Pp. 66. Paper, $1.95. 

Fun & Ploy All the Way, Annie Blaine. Hart Publ., 

74 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 128. Paper, 

$ 1 . 00 . 

Fun with o Sow, R. J. DeCristoforo. McGraw-Hill, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 204. $5.95. 
Fun with Next to Nothing, Wesley F. Arnold and 
Wayne C. Cordy. Harper & Row, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. Pp. 78. $2.95. 

Furniture You Can Build. Lane Books, Menlo Park, 
Calif. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.95. 

Gifts from the Land, Virginia Whitman. Muhlen¬ 
berg Press, 2900 Queen La., Philadelphia 29. 
Pp. 164. $5-95. 

Glass Croft, Kay Kinney. Chilton Books, Chestnut 
at 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pp. 179. $7.50. 
Grade School Scropcrofts, F. Augustine and G. 
Neary. Instructional Center, 222 Kearny Ave., 
Perth Amboy, N.J. Pp. 60. Paper, $1.25. 

Graphic Arts Crofts (2nd ed.), Desire Kouffmann. 

D. Von Nostrand, 120 Alexander St., Princeton, 
N.J. Pp. 260. $5.95. 

Hand Bookbinding: A Manual of Instruction, 
Aldren A. Watson. Reinhold Publ., 430 Park 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 93. $6.00. 

Hondwrought Jewelry, Lois E. Franke. McKnight 
Publ., Bloomington, 111. Pp. 222. $7.96. 

How to Moke Children's Furniture and Ploy 
Equipment, Mario Dol Fabbro. McGrow-Hill, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 192. $6.50. 
Interior Art ond Decorotion: Croft Projects and 
Decorating Ideas. Sunset Books, Menlo Park, 
Calif. Pp. 96. Paper, $1.75. 

Mode in the Renoissonce: Arts and Crafts of the 
Age of Exploration, Christine Price. E. P. Dut¬ 
ton, 201 Park Ave. S., New York 3. Pp. 120. 
$3.75. 

Meaning of Modern Sculpture, The, R. H. Wilen- 
' i. Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8. Pp. 
r 1. Paper, $1.95. 

Metol Art Crofts (2nd ed.), John G. Miller. D. 
Von Nostrand, 120 Alexander St., Princeton, 
N,J. Pp. 165. $2.50. 

Mosaics: Design Construction and Assembly, Rob¬ 
ert Williamson. Heorthside Press, ITS H. 28th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 103. $6.95. 

One Hundred ond One Patchwork Patterns, Ruby 
Short McKim. Dover Publ., 180 Vartck St., New 
York 14. Pp. 124. Poper^ $1.85. 

One Hundred ond One Things o Boy Con Do 
Around the House, Arthur Symons. Sterling 
Publ., 419 Pork Ave. $., New York 16. Pp. 128. 
$2.50. 

One Hundred ond One Ways to Improve Your 
Knitting, Barbara Abbey. Viking Press, 625 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 61. $2.00. 
Reinhold Drawing ond Pointing Book, Bodo W. 
Jaxtheimer. Reinhold Publ., 430 Park Ave., 
New York 22. Pp. 408. $10.95. 

Rug Hooking, The Complete Book of Barbara J. 
Zarbock. D. Van Nostrand, 120 Alexander St., 
Princeton, N.J. Pp. 120. $6.75- 
Secret of Finger Pointing, The, Ray Miller. Bruce 
Miller Publ., Box 369, Riverside, Calif., Pp. 25. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Seeing with Pencil ond Brush, Arthur Zaidenberg. 
Harper Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 
171. $4.95. 

Sew for Your Children, Mary Johnson. E. P. Dut¬ 
ton, 300 Park Ave. S., New York 10. Pp. 238. 
$4.50. 

Ship Model Building (3rd ed.), Gene Johnson. 
Cornell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Md. Pp. 
301. $4.00. 

Singer Home Decorations Sewing Book. Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 
128. $4.95. 

Singer Sewing Book, Mary Brooks Picken. Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 
260. $4.95. , ^ , , . 

Slote Sculpturing, Mickey Klar Marks. Dial Junior 
Books, 461 Pork Ave S., New York 16. Pp. 44. 
$2.75. 


her, 640 5th Ave,, New York 19 Pp. 178. Pa¬ 
per, $.95. 

Cookbook of Fabulous Foods, The, Carolyn Cog¬ 
gins. Pyramid 8ooks, 444 Modison Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 314. $.60. n 
Cooking, Philip Harben. Penguin Books, 3300 Clip¬ 
per Mill Rd., Baltimore 1 1. Pp. 282. Paper, 

$ 95 

Family Cook Book, The Sunday News, Alice Peter¬ 
sen and Ella Elvin. Rowman and Littlefield, B4 
5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 319. $5.95. 

Fine Art of Chinese Cooking, The, Dr. Lee Su Jan. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Box 558, Indianapolis 6. Pp. 246. 

Food Hints for Moture People, Charles Glen King 
with George Britt. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 

Golden Bonquet Book, The, Marietta Abel and 
Agnes J. Anderson. T. S. Denisen & Co., 321 
5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. Pp. 432. 

Gourmet Cooking with o Flair, Dovid Wade. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 188. 
$7.50. 

Great Recipes from Great Restaurants, Myra 
Waldo. Collier Books, 60 5th Ave., New York 
11. Pp. 256. Paper, $.95. 

Home Book of Italian Cooking, The, Angela Cat- 
onzaro. Fawcett Publ., Greenwich, Conn. Pp. 
224. $.50. 

James Beard Caakboak. The. F. P. Dutton, 300 
Pork Ave. S., Now York 10. Pp. 544. $4.95. 
Louisiana Cookery, Mary Land. Lou.s,ana State 
Univ. Press, Baton Fnuge 3. Pp. 376. $5.00. 
Luncheon Cookbook, The, Ruth Langland Holhorg. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Pp 198. $3.95. 

Much Depends on Dinner, Peter J. Robotti. Foun¬ 
tainhead Publ., 475 5th Ave., New York 17. 
Pp. 306. $8.50 (deluxe-boxed $10.00). 

Nick Monero's Cook-Out Barbecue Book. Fawcett 
Books, Greenwich, Conn. Pp. 144. $.75. 

No Cooking Cookbook, The, Lilian Langseth- 
Christensen. Coward-McCann, 200 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. Pp. 255. $4.95. 

Toll House Cookbook, Ruth Wakefield. Popular Li¬ 
brary, 355 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 
376. $.75. . t n . 

Too Many Cooks, William Wiesner. J. B. Lippin- 
cott, E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5. Un¬ 
paged. $2.75. . „ .. 

Vogue's French Cookery Book, "Francine. St. 
Martin's Press, 175 5th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 
200. $4.95. . .... 

Wide World Cookbook, Rebecca Shapiro. Little, 
Brown, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. Pp. 58. $2.95. 
Wonder of Food, The, K. Cyrus Meiikian ond Lloyd 
K. Rudd. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd 
St., New York 1. Pp. 246. $5.00. 


GAMES, HOBBIES, PARTIES 

Beat the Dealer, Edward O. Thorp. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 
236 $4.95. 

Book of Magic, John Mulholland. Charles Scrib¬ 
ner's Sons 597 5th Ave.. New York 17. Pp. 

City' Street Gomes, Jocelyn and Lee Ames. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 383 Modison Ave., New 
York 17. Unpaged. $1.95., , . 

Complete Bouk of Entertaining, The, Nata Lee. 
Hawthorn Books, 70 5th Ave., New York 11. 
Pp. '49. $5.95. 

Esquire's Book at Gambling, David Newman, Edi¬ 
tor. Horper & Row, 49 F. 33rd St New York 
6. Pp. 333. $5.95. , . „ . 

Fun with Brund New Gomes, Allan ond Paulette 
Mocfarlan. Association Press, 291 Broadway 
New York 17. Pp. 255. $3.50 
Gomes ond Activities (2nd ed.), Joseph Edmund- 
son. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle. 
P t . 142. S3.75. ,. U1 

Games for Grownups, Marguerite Kohl and Fred¬ 
erica Young. Cornerstone Library, 630 5th Ave 
New York 20. Pp. 176. Paper, $1.00. 

Goy Forties tor Ail Occasions, E. O. Hurbin. 
Abington Press, 201 8th Ave., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. Pp. 351. Paper, SI.75. 

Heads I Win Toies You Lose, i.hurlotte Olmsted. 
Macmillan, £0 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 277. 
$4.50. , . , .. 

Humorous Acts for Stunt Progroms, Louis . Huber. 
T. S. Denison, 321 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. Pp. 377. $3.95. 

Ploy Mathematics, Horry Longman, Ph.D. Hefner 
Publ., 3: E, 10th St., New York 3. Pp. 216. 

Solitaire Chess, T. A. Horowitz, Editor. G. P. Put 
ram's Sen*. 200 Modison Ave., New York. Un¬ 
paged. Paper, $2.50. _ _ 

Stomp Collecting: How to Go About It, S. C. 
Johnson. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Ro¬ 
chelle, N.Y. Pp. 64. Paper, $.75. 


COOKBOOKS, FOOD 

Contemporory French Conning, Waverley Root and 
Richard de Rochemont. Rondom House, 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 211 $4.95. 

Cook Until Done, George Bradshaw ond Ruth Nor¬ 
man, M. Barrows, 425 Pork Ave. S., New York 
16. Pp. 181. $4.50. 

Cook As the Ramons Do, Myra Waldo. P. F. Col- 


SPORTS, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Administration of School Health ond Physical Ed¬ 
ucation Progroms v3rd ed.), Charles A. Bucher. 
C V Mosby, 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 
3. Pp. 49H. SG.25. ,, , 

Basic Skills in Sports for Men ona Women <Jrd 
ed.), Armbruster, Irwin ond Musker. C V. 
Mosby, 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3. 
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Pp. 308 (plus 45-page Test Manual). Paper 
$4.95. 

Bench Weight Training, Petros Elia. Sportshelf, 
P.0. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 104. 
$6.75. 

Body Building (Group Method), Charles A. Pease. 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 21 1. $4.25. 

Book of Rugby Football ±Z2, The, Bryn Thomas, 
Editor. Sportshelf, P.O. Bax 634, New Rochelle. 
N.Y. Pp. 125. $4.25. 

Centre Half, Walter Winterbottom. Sportshelf, 
P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 32. 
Paper, $ 1.00. 

Dawn of Swimming, The, Ken Knox. Sportshelf, 
P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 240 
$5.00. 

Defensive Football, Sam Huff. Ronald Press, 15 
East 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 117. $4.00. 
Drownproofing : A New Technique for Water 
Safety, Fred Lanoue. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J. Pp. 1 12. $3.95. 

Dynamic Concept of Physicoi Educotion, A, Ar¬ 
thur G. Miller, Ed, D. & M. Dorothy Massey, 
Ed. D, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N J 
_ Pp. 284. $6.75. 

Field Hockey: An International Team Sport, Helen 
T. Mockey. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs 
N.J. Pp. 174. $6.60. 

Griff Boreson's Karting Hondbook. Arco Publ., 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 145. 
$2.50. 

Heavyweight Champions, The, John Durant. Hast¬ 
ings House, 151 E. 50th St., New York 22. Pp. 
150. $3.75. 

High School Bosketboll, Cooching, Managing, 
Administering, William A. Heoley. Interstate 
Printers and Publ., 19-27 N. Jockson St., Dan¬ 
ville, III. Pp. 537. $6.00. 

History of the World's Sports Cars, A, Richard 
Hough. Harper Bros., 49 E, 33rd St., New York 
16. Pp. 214. $12.50. 

Hover Croft, A. Croome. Ivon Oblensky, 219 E. 

61st St., New York 21. Pp. 72. $2.95. 

How to Master the Irons, Gene Littler. Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York. Pp. 1 18. $5.00. 
How to Succeed at Touch Football, Frederic A. 
Birmingham. Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 156. $2.95. 


Physicoi Education Activities Handbook, D. K. 

Stanley, I. F. Waglow. Allyn and Bacon, 150 
Tremont St., Boston 11. Pp. 270. Paper, $5.25. 
Physical Education ond Rebound Tumbling, Rich 
Horris. Barnes Publ., 106 1st St. S.W., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Pp. 48. Paper, $1.50. 

Tackle Ski-ing This Way, Robert Skepper. Sport¬ 
shelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pd 
128. $3.75. 

Young Sportsman's Guide to Diving, The, Robert 
Clotworthy. Thomas Nelson, 18 E. 41st St. New 
York 17. Pp. 95. $2.50. 



L Direct from factory sav- 
v ing to Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and all organ!- 
s. MONROE 1963 
Folding Banquet Tables are 
imatched for quality, dura- 
4 Partition* bility, convenience and hand¬ 
some appearance 94 models and sizes for 
every use. Write for prices, catalog. 


'A: 


FREE-BIG 1963 CATALOG 


Color pictures. Full line MONROE tables, chairs, 
table and chair trucks, platform-risers, port- 
able partitions . Write today! 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax, lowi_^ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words In regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding dale of 
Minimum ad accepted . $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


11 ELI* W A NTED 
Recreation Director, Fe¬ 
male; plan and supervise 
program for 200 adolescent 
girls in stale correctional 
school; lull-time assistant. 
Civil Service, salary range 
$187-$502. Require BA plus 
experience. Send full in¬ 
formation to Robert J. 

1 lartford, Superintendent, 
Home School lor Girls. 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota. 

Recreation Assistant Di¬ 
rector: Three positions to 
be filled, $8.010-S8.700. Key 
professional, administra¬ 
tive, ami supervisory posi¬ 
tions in large city depart¬ 
ment currently being re¬ 
organized. Minimum re¬ 
quirement: college degree 
and four years professional 
and supervisory experience. 
Male or Female. Submit 
brief resume of education 
ami experience when writ¬ 
ing for application. Abso¬ 
lute deadline for filing: 
October 17. Seattle Civil 
Service. Seattle Municipal 
Building, 600 Fourth Ave- 
The publisher omme* 


nne. Seattle, Washington. 
Write immediately. (Bill 
Shumaril, Seattle’s Direc¬ 
tor of Recreation, will at¬ 
tend National Recreation 
Congress.) 

Planning Associate: Re¬ 
quired to staff Recreation- 
Informal Education Section 
and other duties according 
to interest and abilities. 
Action-oriented community 
planning council in metro¬ 
politan city (population 
1,345.000) fifty miles from 
Gulf Coast. Excellent rec¬ 
reational, cultural, educa¬ 
tional, ami other attrac¬ 
tions. Good personnel plan, 
professional benefits, etc. 
Qualifications; Consider¬ 
able experience in leisure- 
time services field; demon¬ 
strated consultant abilities 
with voluntarily financed 
and tax-supported agen¬ 
cies; knowledge of commu¬ 
nity organization; personal 
references, etc. Salary 
range $8,208-$10,902. Send 
resume to Myles MacDon¬ 
ald. Director of Planning 
Activities. Community 


Council, 215 Main Street. 
Houston, Texas 77002. 

Wan ted; Director for com¬ 
munity recreation center 
and recreation program for 
youth, adults, and senior 
citizens. B.S. degree and 
experience in recreation re¬ 
quired. References. Com¬ 
munity Recreation Com¬ 
mittee, 76 State Street, Sen¬ 
eca Falls, New York. Tel. 
568-6933. Area code, 315. 

Therapists for California 
Stale Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $463.00 per 
month; liberal employee 
benefits. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 80] Capitol 


Avenue, Sacramento. Cali¬ 
fornia. 

no responsibility for services or items o dvertised here. 
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Want to put new life in the old team? 


Here’s how. Gel Brunswick sports equip¬ 
ment for your teams. Better sports equip¬ 
ment just naturally makes for a better game. 
And the best equipment comes from 
Brunswick, including the quality lines of 
MacGregor, Red Head and Union Hard¬ 
ware. Teams are only as enthusiastic as they 


feel. Brunswick equipment can make any 
team enthusiastic. Try it and see what won¬ 
derful things happen. 


~B/uuMwick 

SPORTS 

MacGregor, Reef Head, Union Hardware 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


cv> 
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When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation; 








TOMORROW’S PLAYGROUNDS TODAY! 


Imaginative quality and long life are built into every piece pro¬ 
duced by the famed creative craftsmen of Mexico Forge. Here are 
a few reasons why this playground equipment is acclaimed by chil¬ 
dren and adults alike: Colorful beauty, durability, practicality, 
safety, fun ... all are merged to give today's playgrounds ingen¬ 
uous excitement. 


More than that, Mexico Forge makes the most easily assembled and 
maintained equipment in the quality playground field. Ask anyone 
who has used some. Mexico Forge also supplies a full line of hand- 
same, sturdy equipment for park and patio. A small sampling is 
shown above. May we show and tell you more? 


THE MEXICO FORCE, INC 




Mail this coupon today to: Mr. William Kennedy 

THE MEXICO FORGE, INC. 
R.D. ~1, Rcedsville, Penna. 




Please send me further information on: 


a Cowboy Climber 
b Lookout Slide 
C Fire Engine Climber 
d Mushroom Slide 
e Bucking Bronco 


f Stogecooch Climber 
g Daddy-long-legs Climber 
h All-Steel Pork Stove 
I Heavy-Duty Picnic Table 
and Benches 


Pleose send me full information on the Mexico Forge line 


Compony Name- 















IONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION • NOVEMBER 1963 • 60c 
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. n All IIA . WITH A LOW COST 

l™ C i '’UYGROtt^ 

PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS & RECREATION AREAS 

A “Buck ’n Bounce” Playground is the easiest, least expensive way to attract and entertain kids— 
for hours on end! Any combination of these delightful, colorful. Bouncy Animals, Jet-Away 
Swings, Boto-Tots and Circns-Go-Roiuids is possible in a comparatively small urea. All «ire rugged, 
safe, self-propelled: need no attendant—no maintenance. Every piece of equipment has been 
child-tested for extended periods and been proven to attract children for hours on end—day after 
day. “‘Buck ’n Bounce” Playground equipment combines healthful activity with enduring pleasure, 
which assures yon of increasing attendance and the full cooperation and approval of all parents. 

BUCK n BOUNCE PRODUCTS by Fun In The Sun of Florida, Inc. 

WEST WATER STREET • ROCKLAND 4, MASS. Phone 878-2920 


1964 National Recreation Association District Conferences 


DISTRICT 

DATES 

16th Annual California ami 
Pacific Southwest 
Recreation anti Park 
Conference 

February 2206 

Southern 

Southeastern Section 

March 31 -April 2 

Southwest 

March 31-April 3 

Great Lakes 

April 1-3 

Pacific Northwest 

April 12 15 

Midwest 

April 14-17 

Middle Atlantic 

May 10-13 

New England 

May 17-20 


LOCATION 

HOTEL 

Anaheim, California 

Disneyland Hotel 

Columbia, South Carolina 

Wade Hampton 

Dallas, Texas 

Statler Hdlon 

Milwaukee Wisconsin 

Schroeder 

Billings, Montana 

Northern 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Antlers 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Lord Baltimore 

Groton, Connecticut 

Griswold Hotel 
and Country Club 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 







Team Spirit can Soar 

Make way for merriment. Your 
Brunswick sports equipment has just 
arrived. Talk about team spirit soar¬ 
ing, this is it: the sports equipment 
better teams are made of. Brunswick 
sports equipment, of course. Includes 
the complete MacGregor, Union 


Hardware and Red Head lines, too. 
Try Brunswick sports equipment and 
stand by for flying action. 

U/uiMwick 

SPORTS 

MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardware 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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On the Cover 

TAKEOFF. The Hash of irides¬ 
cent color and the sound of wings 
makes one think of November. Who 
lias not thrilled to a glimpse of 
swift flight, of wild ducks against 
the sky? This photo is unusual for 
its feeling of action and clear move¬ 
ment against the mist of a lagoon 
near Lake Michigan. Taken by Wil¬ 
liam L. Carpenter, aged seventeen, 
it won a special award in one of the 
Eastman Kodak High Sehool Photo 
Contests. 

Next Month 

Jingle hells, falling snow, and 
Christmas! The report of the Saint 
Louis National Recreation Con¬ 
gress will he included in the De¬ 
cember issue, as usual, and pictures 
of highlights of that week of meet¬ 
ings. Included will he the report 
delivered in a general session lty 
Dr. Edith Ball, president of the 
American Recreation Society, on 
the progress of the ARS-NRA Re¬ 
lationships Study Committee, as of 
September 20, 1963, and the action 
of the A1 PE Board, presented by 
Alfred EaCasse, executive director 
of the American Institute of Park 
Executives, among the other arti¬ 
cles will he a symposium “On Rec¬ 
reation Literacy” and a timely arti¬ 
cle on “1 rban-Oriented Recrea¬ 
tion,” by Louis Twardzig of Michi¬ 
gan State University. 

Why not give each member of 
your staff and. board of commission 
his own subscription to RECREA¬ 
TION' for Christmas? You will he 
doing yourself a favor as well, for 
Recreation Magazine will speak 
for you, interpret your concepts, 
projects, help with your staff train¬ 
ing, keep everyone informed. 

Photo Credits 

Page 404, Barbara Kelley; 407, 
Chicago Park District; 414-15, 
Robert C. Cleveland. Pacific Pali¬ 
sades, California. 
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LETTERS 


Tiled Playgrounds 

Sirs: 

In your April 1963 issue I found a 
description about safe surfacing for 
children’s playgrounds which was of 
particular interest to me as director of 
the Municipal Hoard of Physical Edu 
cation and Sport in Amsterdam [The 
Netherlands]. We have approximately 
four hundred playgrounds. We use tiled 
pavement under the apparatus. Tiles 
are not the best surfacing material be¬ 
cause of the hardness which cannot 
eliminate accidents, especially head in¬ 
juries. I am looking for various kinds 
of playground surfacing which are both 
cushioning and durable. Mayhe the 
molded rubber mats of the interlocking 
type are the answer. Could you tell me 
the name of the manufacturer of this 
product and the ingredients of the rub¬ 
ber? Has this playground surfacing al¬ 
ready been introduced in Europe? 

E. kl'PKKS, Jr.. Director of the Mu¬ 
nicipal Board of Physical Education 

and Sport, Amsterdam, The Nether¬ 
lands. 

Wheelchair Sports 

Sirs: 

1 noted your brief article “Wheel¬ 
chair Howling” (Septem ber) with mixed 
feelings. I am, naturally, pleased that 
such programs for the handicapped are 
being developed throughout the coun¬ 
try. It is encouraging to know that rec¬ 
reation professionals, agencies, and de¬ 
partments are aware of the needs of the 
handicapped and are making progress 
in providing recreation opportunities 
for them. 

1 question, however, the methods em¬ 
ployed in this and, no doubt, other pro¬ 
grams for the handicapped; specifically, 
the use of special apparatus, such as 
"slides for ball delivery.” In this in¬ 
stance. the sport of howling lias been 
reduced to merely aiming the slide; 
"bowling” is thus a misnomer. With the 
use of such devices, score of “well over 
100” indicates ver\ little about mastery 
ot the sport, and to the extent that par¬ 
ticipants become dependent on these 
devices, our goals'(and the satisfaction 
ol their needs) are undermined, for to 
be independent seems a more Worthy 
objective than a high score. 

People in wheelchairs should be given 
the confidence and opportunity to bowl 
at any establishment, alone or with 
friends, without the assistance, of friends 
or de\ ices. The desire and ability to do 
so is inherent. 

In adapting sports and recreation ac¬ 
tivities for wheelchair participants, 
changes should be made only when es¬ 
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sential to accommodate the wheelchair 
or insure the safety of the individual. 
Eor example, in wheelchair basketball, 
the dribbling rule is modified but the 
basket remains ten feet from the floor. 

There is a four team bowling league 
in Champaign, Illinois, comprised en¬ 
tirely of w heelchair bow lers. They bowl 
once a week during the bowling season 
with no human or mechanical assistance 
whatsoever. The league is sanctioned 
by the American Howling Congress. Ex¬ 
cepting the wheelchair itself, it is no 


diilerent from other handicap (scoring) 
leagues. 

These bowlers would be the first to 
admit that their averages are terrible 
(around 100). A 400 series is a source 
of pride, because it is hard earned. I 
hope the. wheelchair bowlers of Colo¬ 
rado Springs may someday earn the 
same pride, from the same accomplish 
merit. 

Thomas E. Goodai.e, Champaign, 

Illinois. 

• Far other news about recreation for 
the handicapped see ‘‘Pioneering Leg¬ 
islation Provides Recreation for Handi¬ 
capped," Page 403 and “Rx for the III 
and Handicapped, Page 427.—Ed. 


COIN-LOK 

preferred in Pittsburgh.. 



N. 


^ V . • 

) % 



... am!" |j 
Allegheny 
County 


Pittsburgh’s spectacular new all-weather Civic Arena features a huge 
retractable dome roof of stainless steel for weather-proof, corrosion re¬ 
sistant, self-cleaning longevity. Similarly, the designers specified Coin- 
Lok Stainless Steel Coin-Operated Lockers — 250 of them — for these 
same durability characteristics, plus improved efficiencies and labor 
savings. The Arena is jointly owned by the Public Auditorium Authority 
of Pittsburgh, and Allegheny County. 

Elsewhere in Allegheny County, recreation officials enjoy two-season 
Coin-Lok use by moving lockers from their North and South Park swim¬ 
ming pools to nearby ice skating rinks. The County utilizes more than 
800 Coin-Lok Lockers at these and other locations. 

For further information contact: 

COIN-LOK* SYSTEMS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of 

AMERICAN LOCKER CO., INC. 


*T. M. American Locker Co., Inc. 

gsipi 




an 


COIN-LOK SYSTEMS, INC. 

Dept. 115, 211 Congress Slree! 
Boston 10, Moss. 

Please send, without obligation, com¬ 
plete information and specifications 
of New Coin-Lok* Locks and Lockers. 


Oldest and Largest 
Coin Lock Manufacturers 


Name... 
Address. 


When writing to our advertiser* please mention Recreation. 
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WITH DfAl-O MAG/C control 

The SCOREBRAIX is as easy to 
operate as dialing your own tele¬ 
phone. ONLY ELECTRO-MECH 
brings you this exciting new seore- 
board and eontrot system. And, 
model for model, SCOREBRAINS 
eost far less than others. 

BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 

Model 214S - 96”x31”x8” S495.00 
Model 21!1S -144”x36”x8” S895.00 
Model 214SF- 06”x62”x8” S940.00 
Model 218SF-144”x72”x8” $1540.00 


THERE ARE NO HIDDEN COSTS 



DIRECT PRICE 
CATALOG_ 



QUALITY 

mroe 


FOLDING TABLES 

Thousands of parks, schools, clubs, churches 
and other organizations save money with our 
direct tactory prices on folding tables, chairs, 
risers, etc. Send today for FREE color catalog 
on all our rugged, institutional equipment. 



price color 
catalog. 40 pages in 
all! Send today! 


THE MONROE CO. 

181 Church Street 
Colfax, Iowa 


TESTED IDEAS FOR RECREATION MONTH 

Son- is the time to start organizing for a MG observance 


N on ember is the time to organize 
your |ity wide committees for 
June Is National Recreation Month 
events and start sketching the outlines 
of your observance of Recreation Sun¬ 
day . . . Recreation Sabbath • • • N outh 
Fitness \\ eek . . . Family Recreation 
Week . . . Recreation and the Arts 
Week . . and Recreation Through 
Sen ice \\ eek! Your oliserv a nee should 
tell the story of the why as well as the 
what of recreation today -— and (hat 
means involving the whole community 
The theme of “Free Time; A Challenge 
to Free Men" will he continued in 1964. 

liuild on the good work begun tills 
year and on the following battery of 
tested ideas; 

• In Dallas. Texas. L. R. Houston, di¬ 
rector of parks and recreation and 
member of the National Recreation 
Association Hoard of Trustees, devel¬ 
oped a special program manual supple¬ 
ment on June. National Recreation 
Month, Outlining special events for each 
of the above weeks. Youth Fitness Week 
introduced a physical fitness program 
organizing walking dubs, giving swim¬ 
ming tests. Family Recreation Week 
featured a family game night, family 
picnics, barbecues, swims, parent-child 
games and tournaments. Recreation 
and the Arts Week called for displays of 
arts and crafts and hooks and pictures 
on the arts, a poster-making contest, a 
talent show, a costumed story hour, 
tryouts for a one-act play, community 
singing and concerts. Recreation 
Through Service Week staged a gram) 
finale, with adult and junior volunteers 
receiving special recognition and a 
community program honoring the plays 
ground council. 

• From l.libhoek. Texas. Mrs. Foil 
Keay. I nited Fund public relations di¬ 
rector. sends a detailed report showing 
what imagination and organization can 
do with the NRA Recreation Month kit 
materials. Mrs. Keay recognized that 
the (heme is made to ordei for the re¬ 
cruitment of volunteers and she built 
her campaign around this. 

The United Fund Foster .Yews for 
Mav headlined the coming observance 
to some five hundred businesses, 
churches, and schools. The I oluuteer 
\cusletter, reaching eight hundred 
registered volunteers and the agencies 
that call upon the \ olunteer Bureau, 
urged. "Fxchange a little leisure for a 
lot of satisfaction.*’ A news release an¬ 
nounced the observance and stressed 
that the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion is a l nited Fund agency serving 
the entire community. 

\daptations of radio spots from the 


NRA kit were sent to eight local sta¬ 
tions. T\ scripts on the theme, “Tree 
Time: A Challenge to Free Men," in¬ 
cluded presentations of the services of 
the Gir] Scouts. Candy -Stripers (hospi¬ 
tal aides). Red Cross, Camp Fire Girls, 
'i W and YMCA, \ olunteer Bureau, and 
a neighborhood center. 

• In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, J. Nevin 
Nichols, superintendent of recreation, 
made Recreation Month and “Free 
Time: A Challenge, to Free Men" the 
theme of his department’s Fun 'Time 
Directory —designed to he posted on 
every home bulletin hoard. 

• Greensboro, North Carolina, under 
the guidance of Oka 1’. Hester, launched 
the obsei vance of “Recreation Week” 
with a proclamation by Mayor David 
Seh cm k and a week of special events. 
Cl ill >s and organizations, especially 
youth-serving agencies, were invited to 
join in the observance. Newspapers, 
radio, and T\ carried stories or special 
shows throughout the week, posters 
were distributed all over town and the 
civic bulletin hoards were reserved for 
special display s. 

• Decatur. Illinois, used auto stickers, 
special stall and hoard meetings, and 
daily programs and news coverage . . . 
In New York City I’ark Commissioner 
New-bold Morris announced a month¬ 
long city-wide series of events keyed to 
the four weeks. . . . Richard Wilsmau of 
I au Claire \\ isconsin, used Recreation 
Month to kick off all summer events. . . . 
Si. Vincent's Hospital in St. Louis used 
the mouth to highlight and explain the 
purpose of its total recreation program. 

• Don t overlook the industries in your 
•immunity as you plan for Recreation 
Month. Rusiness leaders have a big 
stake in effective recreation for every- 
body, not just employe recreation. Re 
sure they're represented on your plan¬ 
ning committee. / nterrhan^e. the bulle¬ 
tin of the New ^ oik Association of In¬ 
dustrial Communicators, reminded all 
company editors to suggest Recreation 
Month activities! to plant employes and 
urge employes to support their home 
community's Recreation Month pro¬ 
grams. 

Labor leaders, too. urge observance 
of Recreation Month. The AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities depart¬ 
ment put out a Special reminder this 
year on (he importance of supporting 
sneli community efforts toward im¬ 
proved reereation—both public and pri¬ 
vate. 

Let National Recreation Month work 
for you! This will he most successful if 
you start to plan N’OW. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


► A I.ist of research reports relating 
to recreation is now being compiled by 
the National Recreation Association. If 
you, or your organization, have con¬ 
ducted any studies that were completed 
in 1963, please forward any such studies 
to the NRA Library, 8 West 8th Street, 
New York 10011, as soon as possible 
for listing in the Research Completed in 
1V63 to be published early next year. 
Thank you very much! 

► Concessionaires in public parks will 
take part in the 1963 Economic Cen¬ 
suses, covering manufacturers, mineral 
industries, business and transportation, 
according to the U.S. Bureau of Census. 
The censuses are taken every five years, 
and reply is mandatory. The censuses 
will be conducted entirely by mail, with 
forms going to large multi-unit firms in 
mid-November; the bulk of the forms 
being mailed about mid-January. Dead¬ 
line for filling out and returning the 
forms is February 29, 1964. Census 
Bureau officials indicate that they pre¬ 
fer forms to be returned promptly, even 
if it is necessary to use some estimates 
rather than delay the forms past the 
deadline, to permit auditing. This pol¬ 
icy is designed to reduce the burden on 
all films and to speed up publication of 
reports. 

Those that operate amusement con¬ 
cessions at public parks will receive 
Form CB-79B, Amusement and Recrea¬ 
tion Services. This form seeks a specific 
title of the business operated from 
among some thirty titles under the gen¬ 
eral headings of “Recreational Amuse¬ 
ments,” “Coin-operated Machine Busi¬ 
nesses,” and “Spectator Amusements.” 
Under the first of these are listed amuse¬ 
ment parks, kiddie parks, theme parks; 
bathing beach; boat and canoe rental; 
carnivals; circuses; golf pitch-and-putt 
course; golf professional; membership 
golf or country club; et cetera. Under 
"Spectator Amusements” are listed 
horse or dog track; baseball, basketball, 
football, or hockey clubs; promotors of 
sports events; managers of such sports 
events. 

► Christmas customs around the 
world provide the theme of a special 
cartoon page appearing in the Decem¬ 
ber issues of the Superman-DC Comics 
Group of National Periodical Publica¬ 
tions. The magazines are now on sale at 
newsstands. The one-page cartoon strip, 
titled “Binky’s Special Christmas Quiz 
—Christmas in Many Lands!” invites 
the reader to guess the country in which 
various Yuletime customs are observed. 


► Funds released by the Department of 
the Interior, in final Accelerated Pub¬ 
lic Works projects to stimulate employ¬ 
ment, now total $1,988,000. Since the 
start of the work-generating progiam, 
the department has launched 512 fed¬ 
eral projects and provided grants-in-aid 
to about 440 additional state fish and 
wildlife projects. The entire program 
will create 105,000 man-months of em¬ 
ployment in a wide range of improve¬ 
ments touching many phases of con¬ 
servation and benefiting most states. 
The first allotment to the department, 
made in October 1962, totaled $38,000,- 
000. The second, approved May 28, 
1963, was for $25,000,000, thus making 
the total available $63,000,000. 

“Ihese funds have been invested 
wisely and have resulted in immediate 
as well as long-term benefits,” says Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall. 
“Their immediate benefit has been the 
creation of thousands of new jobs at 
the site of work and many other thou¬ 
sands in providing goods and services. 
The longer-range benefits now are be¬ 
ing realized. Our rangelands, our na¬ 
tional parks, our fish and wildlife ref¬ 
uges, our roads, our Indian reservations 
have been improved. Fire hazards in 
timbered areas have been curbed, 
streams have been cleared, new trails 
have been built. Costly soil erosion has 
been lessened. Also, we now have many 
new campgrounds, more parking areas, 
additional boat-launching facilities, 
more swimming and picnicking areas. 

“Many of these projects normally 
would have been years in developing. 
Today they are completed and the pub¬ 
lic is using them.” 

► Wild rivers study. A government 
study team appointed to investigate the 
nation’s need to protect recreation val¬ 
ues of a share of its remaining natural 
and free-flowing rivers has selected 
sixty-four rivers or segments of rivers 
for consideration. Edward C. Crafts, 
chairman of the wild river study team 
appointed jointly by the Secretaries of 
the Interior and Agriculture, listed for 
initial study eleven rivers in the South¬ 
east, eleven in the Northeast, nine in the 
Lake Central States, eleven in the Mid- 
Continent area, seven in the Pacific 
Southwest, and fifteen in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Included for study arc one or more 
rivers in thirty-five of the states. The 
advice and assistance of the governors 
of these states is being sought. The 
rivers included were selected on the 
basis of their quality and variety, as 
well as to realize broad geographical 
distribution. The study grew out of 


recommendations by the Outdoor Rec¬ 
reation Resources Review Commission 
and the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources. The Senate 
committee suggested that “certain 
streams be preserved in their free flow¬ 
ing condition because their natural 
scenic, scientific, esthetic, and recrea¬ 
tional values outw r eigh their value for 
water development and control purposes 
now and in the future.” 

► Tiie new Recreation Service of the 
Homebound. a project being sponsored 
in Chicago by the Chicago Women’s 
Committee of the National Recreation 
Association, has appointed Marjorie 
Bishop as director. Miss Bishop brings 
with her years of experience as a rec¬ 
reation worker in the United States and 
overseas and has a master’s degree from 
Columbia University. She will work 
closely with Mrs. Conway Olmsted, 
chairman of the NRA Chicago Women’s 
Committee. 

The exciting project will provide vol¬ 
unteer recreation service in the homes 
of handicapped homebound adults. The 
Chicago Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation and the Multiple Sclerosis 
Society will furnish the first group of 
homebound referrals. The Chicago In¬ 
stitute of Rehabilitation will also be an 
early participant. 

It is expected that other agencies and 
hospitals will become affiliated with the 
programs as the project develops. The 
Welfare Council of Chicago and the 
Chicago Recreation and Park Depart¬ 
ment have been involved in the original 
planning. 

► Automation claims another job, as 
the first Univac is retired to the mu¬ 
seum, according to reporter Nan Rob¬ 
ertson in The New York Times of Oc¬ 
tober 3, 1963. On that date, good old 
Univac I typed out its final message to 
humanity and then obediently turned 
itself off, forever. A 3 the world’s first 
data-processing computer, it has been 
working twenty-four hours a day for the 
Bureau of Census since 1951. “But now 
it is a giant moron in comparison with 
later, more sophisticated brains,” she 
states. And so Univac I comes to rest, 
the property of The Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, in Washington’s new Museum 
of History and Technology. The young¬ 
est of its descendants, just installed in 
the Census Bureau, records and counts 
a hundred times faster than the pioneer 
machine and a million times faster than 
a human clerk. (See, “What Is Cyber¬ 
netics,” Page 425.) 

Automation is called the major cause 
in the loss of forty thousand jobs a 
week, according to another Times re- 
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port by John Pomfret. John L. Snyder 
Jr., chairman arid president of U. S. In¬ 
dustries, has just reported to Congress 
that the contention that automation v/ill 
not eliminate many jobs is "‘the most 
seductive of [the] myths” about auto¬ 
mation. The industrialist maintains 
that equipment is being developed that 
“works miracles.” However, he con¬ 
tinued, “as is too often the case in this 
age of the widening gap between scien¬ 
tific progress and man’s ability to cope 
with it, we have failed to keep pace.” 

Mr. Snyder said another “myth” is 
that automation will create jobs for 
workers, not only in running the ma¬ 
chines, but also in maintaining and 
building them. “The hard truth,” he 
said, 'is that modern automated equip¬ 
ment requires very little maintenance. 
If it did not, it would not pay to operate 
it.” (See aha “Our New Automated 
World” Page 401.) 

► Dr. Paul Dudley White, eminent 
heart specialist, was one of the top 
award winners in the third annual 
“AMF Awards Program for Outstand¬ 
ing Reporting in the Field of Physical 
Recreation,” as announced jointly by 
Richard J. Sargent, vice-president of 
the American Machine & Foundry Com¬ 
pany, and Joseph Prendergast, execu¬ 
tive director of the National Recreation 
Association. The two organizations co¬ 
sponsor the program. 

Dr. White won his AMF-NRA award 
for an article entitled “The Soft Life Is 
Bad Medicine,” published in Family 
Weekly Magazine. In recognition of the 
honor, Dr. White received a citation 
and $1,000 at a luncheon in the State 
House in Boston, October 16. Also hon¬ 
ored was Curtis Mitchell who actually 
wrote the article in question—“by Paul 
Dudley White as told to Curtis Mitch¬ 
ell.” 

Additional awards of $1,000 and cita¬ 
tions were awarded by AMF-NRA for 
authors and media in the newspaper, 
television and radio categories for the 
calendar year 1962: 

• In the. newspaper category, a citation 
award and $1,000 went to reporter 
Henry J. Dolecki of the Oil City Der¬ 
rick, Oil City, Pennsylvania, for a series 
of eleven articles dealing with physical 
recreation opportunities in Oil City and 
how they could be improved. 

• The staff of Radio Station WSB, At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, non the award in the 
radio category for a series of interviews 
with various recreation and sports lead¬ 
ers appearing on the WSB program, 
“Recreation Day.” 

• For the television category, the top 
honor was awarded posthumously to 
Robert Pelgram, KNBC-TV, Los An¬ 
geles, for his “Just For Fun” TV pro¬ 
gram which featured local children’s 
and adult recreation programs. 


► A billion-dollar outdoor recreation 
program was endorsed by the House 
Interior Committee when it approved 
the Land and Water Conservation Bill 
(H.R. 3846, S. 859) on October 9. The 
bill would authorize federal grants of 
$480,000,000 in the next eight years. 
This would be matched by slate funds 
for planning, acquiring, and developing 
outdoor recreation facilities. The pro¬ 
gram would be financed later by rev¬ 
enues from entrance and user fees col¬ 
lected at improved federal recreation 
areas, sales of federal surplus proper¬ 
ties, and an existing four-cent-a-gallon 
tax on gasoline and special motorboat 
fuels. 

Sixty percent of the proposed Federal 
Land Conservation fund would go to the 
states. Half of the remaining forty per¬ 
cent would be used for land acquisition, 
and the rest retained in the Treasury to 
offset the write-off of recreation facility 
costs at federal water projects. 

► A new law in Massachusetts, just 
signed by Governor Endicott Peabody, 
creates a new State Division of Con¬ 
servation Services, which may obtain 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 from the fed¬ 
eral government for conservation work. 


COMING EVENTS 

National Audubon Society Annual 
Convention, November 9-13, Everglades 
Hotel, Miami, Florida. Write to National 
Apjiibo# Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10028. 

21th Annual Women’s National 
Aquatic Forum, December 23-30, Sea 
Garden Hotel and Motor Lodge, Pom- 
jiano Beach, Florida. For information 
write to Mrs. Theresa Anderson, Women’s 
National Aquatic Forurn, 2109 Fortieth 
Street, Des Moines 10, Iowa. 

Cliihlren’s Art Month, March 1961. 
Sponsored by The Crayon, Water Color 
and Craft Institute Inc.., 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 10017. 

American Camping Association 1961 
National Convention, March 17-21, 
Pittsburgh Ililton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn¬ 
sylvania. Write to the ACA at Bradford 
Woods, Martinsville, Indiana. 

61st Annual National Catholic Educa¬ 
tional Association Convention, March 
31-April 3, 1964, Convention Hall, Atlan¬ 
tic City, New Jersey. Write to the asso¬ 
ciation at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 
American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and ltccrcalion 
National Convention, May 3-12, 1964, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Ifashington, D. C. 
Write to AAHPER, 1201 lfith Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 

Third Biennial Public Relations In¬ 
stitute on New Trends and Techniques, 
June 7-9, 1964 Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. Write to National Public Re¬ 
lations Council, 257 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10010. 

International Recreation Association 
World Congress, October 2-7, 1964, Osa¬ 
ka and Kyoto, Japan. For information 
write to International Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, 315 East 46th Street, New York 
10017. 


Established within the Slate Natural Re¬ 
sources Department, the new division 
replaces the State Division of Soil Con¬ 
servation, which was removed from the 
State Agricultural Department. Says 
Governor Peabody, “This legislation 
. . . will enable us to construct multi¬ 
purpose reservoirs for recreation as well 
as flood-control purposes.” (See also 
“Reservoirs for Recreation,” Recrea¬ 
tion, December 1962, and “Recreation 
Demands on Public Water Supplies,” 
June 1962.) 

► A THIRTY-FIVE-YEAR improvement 
program for Texas state parks has been 
submitted to Governor John B. Con- 
nally by Elo J. Urhanovsky, head of the 
Texas Tech College Department of 
Parks. The plan, the result of a $70,000 
study authorized by the state legislature 
in 1960, declares the most acute need 
for state parks exists in the Houston and 
Dallas-Fort Worth areas. Tentative 
steps were taken by the state legislature 
to meet this situation by providing ap¬ 
propriations over the next two years to 
“Darn B,” a new state park near Jasper 
where the Angeline and Neelies Rivers 
converge, and to one at Lake Whitney. 
A third park. Lake Falcon on the lower 
Rio Grande, is also receiving special 
funds from the state legislature. 

-IN MEMOKIAM -— 

► Two leaders in the parks and rec¬ 
reation field have just died. 

• Dr. Gerald B. Fitzgerald, lecturer 
and director of the recreation leader¬ 
ship training program at the University 
of Minnesota School of Physical Edu¬ 
cation, died in Richfield, Minnesota, at 
the age of fifty-four. A university facul¬ 
ty member for seventeen years, “Fitz” 
held several national offices in profes¬ 
sional organizations and had written 
more than fifty articles, several pamph¬ 
lets, and two books on recreation. The 
latter include Leadership in Recreation 
(Ronald Press, 1931) and Community 
Organization for Recreation (Barnes, 
1948). 

• Ghauncey J. Handin, founder and 
former president of the International 
Council of Museums, died in Carmel, 
California, at the age of eighty-two. A 
native, and for many years a resident of 
Buffalo, New York, Mr. Hamlin was, 
according to The New York Times, “en¬ 
dowed with an overpowering drive for 
civic betterment.” A long-time finan¬ 
cial contributor to the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association. Mr. Hamlin had been 
a member of the New York State Coun¬ 
cil of Parks and had served as chair¬ 
man of the Allegany State Park Com¬ 
mission. He was credited with much 
of the original work that led to the 
creation of Allegany State Park. He 
was also a former chairman of the. Na¬ 
tional Conference on Outdoor Recrea¬ 
tion. 
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EDITORIAL 


HAVE YOU A o 
RECREATION f 
PHILOSOPHY - 


The truth and high purpose are reached through reflective thinking 


EARLE f ZIEGLER, Ph.O. 

W hen YOU ASSUME the role of lead¬ 
ership in community recreation, 
whether as a volunteer, part-time, or 
professional leader, you are implying 
you have a life purpose! Yet, strange!} 
enough, most recreation leaders become 
hazy when they are asked to state their 
philosophy of recreation. It is a little 
like saying, “I'm for good and against sin!” The dilliculty 
comes ‘when we are asked to define what’s “good” and what’s 

“bad.” 

Where does recreation fit into life’s picture todav? What 
is it? W by is it needed? What does it do to a hoy or girl, 
of to a man or woman? How can we prove that it does 
what we say it does? What is its future? We have only to 
look at present programs with their shifting emphases to 
realize that we are, to a degree, vacillating practitioners. 
I his is true not only of recreation, but is also apparent when 
we look at physical education, or the entire, field of educa¬ 
tion. for that matter. 

A person striving to function intelligently in society needs 
a philosophy of life. A recreation educator should have a 
philosophy of education, too, and both should be in har¬ 
mony, and. of course, his philosophv of recreation should 
not clash with his other beliefs about life and education. 
Their development into one philosophy might well become 
a lifelong task. 

Some may ask immediately whether science will not 
achieve this for us; but we should understand the relation 
between philosophy ami science, both are most interested 
in knowledge; they ask questions; want answers. Scientific 
investigators turn in facts; the philosopher must he cog¬ 
nizant of current advances; but actually, philosophy starts 
where science leaves off, by attempting to synthesize. What 
do these facts mean? When you become concerned about 
their ultimate meaning you are philosophizing in the hest 
sense. 

A great many people have philosophical beliefs but are 
vague about them. Unfortunately, the man in the street 

1)r. Zkigi.EK is professor of physical education at the Lni- 
versity of Illinois in Champaign-Urbana. His work is in 
the graduate program relating to teaching, research, and 
thesis advisement in history, philosophy , and theory of ad¬ 
ministration of physical, health, and recreation education. 


still thinks of philosophy as something beyond bint—a most 
difficult intellectual activity. So, he makes decisions based 
on what he thinks is common sense. The development of a 
personal philosophy would help him fashion a better world 
for the future based on the past and the scientific discoveries 
of the present. W ithout philosophy we can never know if 
we have the correct goals in life. 

Relate this need to the matter of leadership. What type 
of leader should we prepare and how' do we develop him 
specifically? W'e need to determine what personal quali¬ 
fications are essential. Some of the desirable qualifications 
for recreation leaders, recommended by the Jackson s Mill 
Report in \9<TH were: faith in the worth of teaching and 
leadership, personal concern for the welfare of people, re¬ 
spect for individual personality, understanding children, 
youth, and adults, social understanding, above average in¬ 
telligence and common sense, good health—energy and en¬ 
thusiasm, effective use of language combined with intelli¬ 
gent use of voice, and a sense of humor. 

Over and above certain personal qualifications we would 
hope to include some competencies necessary for leadership. 
Some of these are: 

• Mastery of many of the “knowledges’’ in the program area 
involved. 

• Ability to use a variety of teaching techniques. 

o A reasonably good proficiency in performing the various 
skills to be learned or used. 

• Ability' to devise ways and means of measuring to deter¬ 
mine to what extent we are achieving our objectives. 

• Ability to work cooperatively with others and to help 
them arrive at group decisions. 

D ESPITE lists of this kind, however, our method of pre¬ 
paring leaders and administrators should be improved. 
We should give these people an opportunity to solve real 
problems at various levels in actual situations involving hu¬ 
man interrelationships. 

Recreation philosophy is “duelling our critics with blunt¬ 
ed foils” unless we have a clear picture of the role of recrea¬ 
tion in the scheme of things. Where does it fit into your 
philosophy of life, into your philosophy of education? 

Sound recreation leadership can help our country with 
the difficulties it faces. For example, Organization Man by 
W'illiam Whyte outlines clearly and boldly man s fate in a 
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society that demands conformity and acceptance right down 
the li ;. Certainly, we need conformity to a degree, but let 
us not destroy individuality to such an extent that everyone 
fits in a mold. Organized recreation programs may in some 
», be fostering this concept of "organization man." We 
should watch this trend carefully. 

In similar vein. John Keats, in The Crack In The Picture 
Window , Complains about mushrooming of housing devel¬ 
opments after the war. “For practically nothing down and 
a promise to pav for the rest of your life.' he says. “You 
too can own a box in one of the fresh-air slums we’re build¬ 
ing around our cities." He ridicules the recreation in these 
places, where “Look-alike people act alike in look-alike 
houses, and the\ all go burbling off together down their 
peculiar roads to inanity. A neighborhood, yes. l!ut a com- 
munit\ ? No. Never." Fine recreation leadership might 
help to alleviate this mammoth problem. 

In your recreation programs, give your young men and 
women the opportunity to develop beautiful, strong bodies 
through strenuous physical recreation, to express beauty 


through the creative arts, to learn to enjoy many wholesome, 
social recreation activities. 

O ur citizens, both young and old, need wise guidance 
from professional, lay, and part-time leaders in recrea¬ 
tion, hut. further, they need the opportunity to evaluate 
their own status and to make decisions accordingly. This 
is vital to vigorous democracy. W e should ask the question 
"How do y'ou rate yourself recreationally?” To facilitate 
this process, simple self-evaluation tests should be devised. 
We should measure the. breadth and depth of the individual's 
recreational status. Certainly this is one technique that 
should he used to assess our programs. In reaching his own 
philosophy, the leader should seek the truth through reflec¬ 
tive thinking at its highest level. 

Many centuries ago. Socrates took a stand when he said 
that “the unexamined life is not worth living." Recreation 
leaders must have purpose, which has been thought through 
very' carefully'. They should help others seek the truth of 
"the good life" for themselves, gr 


FAMILY 

FUN 

WITH 


JOAN H. WOOD 

I never let anyone graduate from my recreation classes 
without beinu able to [>luy four card parries. They aheays 
come in handy ami you never know when you will he called 
upon to teach them. Dr. Kuitii Ball, Professor of Rec¬ 
reation, New York University. 

A s a participation sport, card play ing is top!. Today 
there are 132.000.000 card plavers in the United 
States, of whom forty million are bridge players. 
W hat other recreation activity can boast as many partici¬ 
pants? A ou will fmd them in the ski lodges, at home on a 
drizzly evening, or the center of fun at a party. And. what 
pinochle player hasn’t reveled in rolling up his sleeves at 
lunchtime and out-melding the card players at the plant? 
What child doesn't have a hard time learning to he a good 
sport and good loser, as well as to resist too much grinning 
when he wins all the cards at W ar? 

The importance of bringing children and adults together 
in a common interest or enjoyable activity, on a more or 
less “equal" basis, has long been recognized by child psy¬ 
chologists. Card games accomplish this easily, and Jolmm 
can start with the more simple games bv the time he is six. 
Bridge ranks as our most popular card game for adults. 




followed by canasta, poker, pinochle, and solitaire. In ad¬ 
dition there are many other games that young and old can 
enjoy together. Six are described in Family Fun with Card 
Games, a clever little book published by American Playing 
Card .Manufacturers. 420 Lexington Avenue. New 'l ork 
10017, ($.10). The games are fan-tan. Oh Phsaw. Michigan 
(or hoodie), concentration, red dog, and hearts. All can 
he enjoyed equally by beginning and experienced players 
for whom they can be a pleasant refresher after the better- 
known bridge or poker. 

For adults, the booklet's foreword will bring hack many 
memories: the wonderful days of childhood when the whole 
family would gather round the dining room table and play 
card games . . . Dad would pop a dislipanful of corn, hot 
and buttered: aunts, uncles, grandparents, and cousins— 
not too old or young to enjoy walloping the daylights out 
of a sleepy-eyed player -were there. Why not introduce 
your children today to some of that old-fashioned family 
fun? Th ese davs a child can learn a new card game at a 
recreation center, then take it home to the family! 

Remember also that card tricks go Over big in family 
fun and in almost any group, for that matter, for they call 
upon the deeply human love of a mvsterv. 1 liese. too. should 
lie a part of the equipment of a good recreation leader who 
is ready to meet all contingencies—from a sudden shower 
to a rainy' week in Slip, Sometimes the simplest tricks are 
the most effective and can he picked up easily. Any local 
librarian will have hooks ou the subject. BlackslonUs Mod¬ 
ern Card Tricks (Garden City Rook.-. 1951!). by the world- 
famous magician, for instance hot only gives a selection 
of tiicks hut explains their proper presentation. John Mul- 
holland’s more recent Hook of Maple (sec Pape 434) gives 
other simple tricks that ran he learned in a few minutes and 
still he my stifying. Says Mr. Mulholland. "Magic is superb 
entertainment for it combines the challenge of a puzzle, the 
thrill of a detective stor\, the amusement of a comedy, and 
the charming fantasy of a fain tale." it 
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Can man survive in a punchcard civilization? 


DAVID GRAY 

— |pw Oamuei, Johnson once said, “If we 

1 * ^ were idle there would lie no grow- 

j ing weary; we should all entertain one 
^ jBr another." Our society may he the first 
to test that hypothesis on a mass scale. 
The changes taking place which may 
make this possible- and necessary'—are 
usually summed uji under the heading 
of '■automation." The term has been used and misused until 
it has great currency in the t nited States hut no general un¬ 
derstanding of what it means. A definition appears useful. 

Some years ago John Diebold, a graduate student in the 
Harvard Business School, was writing a report on self¬ 
regulating machines. Consulting the dictionary he found the 
word appropriate to his meaning to be “automatization”. 
He dismissed it as clumsy, coined a new one, and the word 
"automation" was created. Automation is frequently con¬ 
fused with mechanization but the two are not the same. 
\\ hen machines do man’s work that is mechanization hut 
when they do man’s work and control their own operation 
that is automation. In essence, automation means completely 
automatic control of a process. It means machines that can 
adjust to changing conditions of production, correct their 
own mistakes, inspect the product they create, and even 
replace their own worn parts. 

Automation isn’t something in the future; it’s here now. 
For example, in the Ford Motor Company’s Cleveland plant 
rough engine blocks enter an assembly line and go through 
530 automatic operations to emerge 14.6 minutes later as 
finished engines. * Bell Telephone Laboratories have devel¬ 
oped a system which records hilling data for all calls, assigns 
them to the correct subscriber, times calls, computes the cost, 
and prints the information. In Labrador City, Newfound¬ 
land, a diesel train, picking up coded signals from the tracks, 
can haul twenty million tons of iron ore over 5.2 miles of 
track, automatically speeding up for grades, slowing for 

Dk. Cn\i is associate professor of the Division of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation and coordinator of the 
recreation curriculum at Long Beach State College, Cali¬ 
fornia. 


curves, stopping for loading or dumping, and inching the 
ears into both ends of the track without a crew. 

These are random examples of automation already at 
work. They could Ire replicated thousands of times in other 
applications of the principles of automation. Such princi 
pies are not limited to industrial ami commercial technology 
Important applications have been made in medicine and are 
on the way in education. No one knows where the bound¬ 
aries of application may be—if there are any boundaries. 

In recent years, the tempo of installation of automated 
systems has been increasing exponentially. When one com¬ 
pany in an industry automates, competitors are forced to 
follow. The radical cut in costs and the radical increase in 
productivity creates a new' competitive situation. Under 
automation fewer workers produce more goods and the 
product is uniformly better. 

A T THE HEART of most sophisticated automated systems 
lies a computer. These machines are capable of feats 
so prodigious they have been called “mechanical brains." 
The term, although not strictly accurate, does not always 
err on the side of magnanimity. Some computers, taught 
to plav checkers, are known to be better players than the 
men who programed them. Some high-speed electronic com¬ 
puters can calculate 250,000 additions per second and print 
out the results at the rate of five hundred lines per minute. 
Current estimates foresee that about ten thousand computers 
will be installed in the United States during 1963; a further 
estimate indicates that each computer will displace about 
forty-four workers, ll is this aspect of automation that 
causes many observers concern. 

Automation is taking over jobs of American workers at 
an ever-increasing pace. If this process continues, its ulti¬ 
mate effect will be to severely limit the work available to 
most people. Stuart Chase asked many years ago, “Are we 
capable of developing a society that does not depend on 
work to give it meaning?” It’s a difficult question but one 
we may have to answer. 

The precise effects of advancing automation are not clear 
but some aspects of imminent change are becoming appar- 
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enl. If the propm I. of automation are right. the traditions 
of America must he i eosfcidered—the traditional economic 
term-, the traditional .-ocial terms, even the traditional hu- 

tn t'-nns are $ul>jt i to hange. Obviously due for alter¬ 
ation ate our ideas on the causes and cure of employment 
tit] unemployment, the social duty to uork, the social right 
tc work the right to the fruits of one’s labor, the character 
of human incentiv e, the use of leisure, the role of recreation 
in American lile. 

In the beginning of major sociological changes like auto¬ 
mation more questions than answers frequently arise. Au¬ 
tomation undoubtedly will cause a social revolution as well 
as an economic one. \\ hat form w ill social changes take 
and how rapidly will they occur? Norhert \\ idler, an emi¬ 
nent scientist in this field, has said. "Automation is hound 
to devalue the human brain.” just as the industrial revolu¬ 
tion dev alued the human arm. \\ hat is tile psychological 
damage to people forced to the conclusion they are intellec¬ 
tually inferior to a computer? It is clear that work may not 
hold the place in the lives of many young people leaving high 
school today, that it holds in the lives of people who gradu¬ 
ated twenty-five years ago. W’liat will replace it? W ill man 
have a sense of place in society? Perhaps He needs to he 
creative, perhaps not: hut he certainly needs to feel needed 
and wanted. He must he related to others in a meaningful 
way; he needs to achieve something. Where and how will 
he receive assurance of his worth? How is our work force 
to be shrunk, how selected, how deployed? W hat are the 
incentives to contribute to a society in which material gain 
is irrelevant? Will men ever work as vigorously for the 
common good as they do for private gain? W hat will hap¬ 


pen when automation produces a situation in which, for the 
first time in history, people will he spending more of their 
lives in leisure than in work? Many other questions could 
he raised lmt these are representative. 

Not everything to do with automation is questionable. 
There are some positive aspects already discernible. Man 
will have the opportunity to live creatively . The engine of 
necessity will no longer he necessary to make life go. What 
he does will depend on what lie thinks of himself, of his life, 
and its purpose. Robert Theobald in the Challenge oj Abun¬ 
dance says ". . . in the past society lias claimed that its mem¬ 
bers were entitled to a liv ing only if they carried out a task 
society defined as valuable and for which it was willing to 
pay. The creation of a society of abundance will make it 
possible to relax this requirement W'e will be able to allow 
people to follow an interest they found vital but that society 
would not support through the price mechanism. 

UK l mim.ications of automation for recreation are enor- 
motis. To the puritanical view, life is a serious business 
with emphasis on both serious and business. Ibis view can¬ 
not survive in an automated world. In its [dace a new' leisure 
theory must become the center of personality development 
and the. center of personal planning. High moral and civic 
responsibility will he attached to those who provide and in¬ 
directly control the leisure activities of our people. 

Recreation as we now know it. however well it serves as 
a supplement to work, is clearly inadequate to serve as the 
central theme of living. This is the challenge of automation 
to the recreation movement, 



TEN LITTLE HUNTERS 

10 little hunters, feelint / fit and fine . . . 

One forgot his safety catch, and then there were 9. 

9 little hunters, flirting with their fate . .. 

One started downing, and then there were <S“. 

<S’ little hunters, in a shooters’ heaven ... 

One was “triggered" by a fence, and then there were 7. 

7 little hunters, wise to feathered tricks . . . 

One used a faulty gun, and then there were (>. 

6 little hunters, glad to be alive. . . . 

One looked down a gun barrel, and then there were 5. 

5 little hunters, skilled in woodland lore . . . 

One took to drinking, and then there were 4. 

4 little blotters, feeling mighty free . . . 

One had an “empty’’ gun, and then there were 3. 

3 little hunters, tramping through the d( w . .. 

One shot a shadow, and then there were 2. 

2 little hunters, shooting on the run . . . 

One tripped upon a rock, and. then there was 1. 

But one little hunter is still alive to tell 

That following sound safety rules guards a hunter well! 

Izaac Walton Leagues 
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PIONEERING 
LEGISLATION 
PROVIDES RECREATION 
EOR HANDICAPPED 

This state program of financial i eimhursemcnt to the community is a milestone in the progress of recreation 


FRANK M. ROBINSON 

ITMve YEARS AGO 
uni v t w o 
known recreation 
programs for men¬ 
tally retarded chil¬ 
dren existed in the 
state of Massa¬ 
chusetts. At that 
time, excellent trail-blazing efforts were 
being made in Boston and Fitchburg. 
Other cities and towns had either failed 
to recognize the dire needs of this spe¬ 
cial group for recreation or were un¬ 
able to provide such services. 

The seriousness of the problem had 
not gone unnoticed at the state level. 
In 1952. a law was passed establishing 
a special commission to investigate and 
study the training facilities available 
for retarded children. This positive ac¬ 
tion was taken at a time when the rest 
of the world was also concerned with 
the problem. This was evidenced by the 
report of the Joint Expert Committee on 
the Mentally Subnormal Child of the 
World Health Organization (WHO). 

The progress of the special commis¬ 
sion took the form of endless meetings, 
conferences, and study which resulted 
in laying the foundation stones of in¬ 
formation from which sound action 
could be taken. The history of the prob¬ 
lem. the present status of the mentally 
retarded child in the institution, the 
school, and the community, was care¬ 
fully surveyed and evaluated. Such 
concentrated effort brought into proper 
focus the distinct and acute needs of the 
handicapped. Recommendations were 

Mr. Robinson is superintendent of 
recreation in Natick , Massachusetts. 


proposed for the development of recrea¬ 
tion services for both mentally and 
physically handicapped children on a 
broad scale throughout the state. 

The law which established financial 
reimbursement to cities and towns for 
the education of mentally and physical¬ 
ly handicapped children had increased 
special classes and services to such an 
extent that, in 1951!, similar legislation 
was passed to promote and foster rec¬ 
reation. As with education, this pro¬ 
gram of supervision and reimbursement 
for recreation does not envisage a wel¬ 
fare state—quite the opposite—because 
it places responsibility for these chil¬ 
dren directly upon the local community, 
where it rightfully belongs. This team 
approach calls for the cooperation of 
state and local organizations to best 
serve the needs of the handicapped. 

During 1959. the first year that the 
new legislation was in effect, the tw r o 
original programs jumped to nineteen, 
serving 451 handicapped children. Each 
succeeding year the recreation services 
increased considerably. In 1962, a 
peak number of forty-eight communi¬ 
ties participated and 1.093 handicapped 
children benefited. 

T IIE majority of programs are con¬ 
ducted for mentally retarded chil¬ 
dren and the blind. The programs es¬ 
tablished for the physically handi¬ 
capped serve children with nearly every 
type of disability. Efforts have been 
expanded to include the integration of 
selected children into so-called “nor¬ 
mal" programs in their hometown. Op¬ 
portunities for integrating those chil¬ 
dren who are ready is simplified under 


municipal programs, as the resources 
can all be coordinated locally 

Sponsors are, with few exceptions, the 
recreation or park department within 
the framework of the municipal govern¬ 
ment. During 1962. fifty percent reim¬ 
bursement to towns and cities totaled 
539.761.1)1. This expenditure included 
salaries for leaders or counselors con¬ 
ducting the programs, consumable ma¬ 
terial and supplies, and transportation. 
Day camping, swimming, and various 
adapted indoor recreation activities are 
the types of programs being conducted. 

Communities throughout the state 
are. recognizing the strong impact of 
this legislation. To initiate, foster, and 
guide a broad program of this special¬ 
ized nature could not be accomplished 
without such an act of law and the 
financial support it provides. Ad¬ 
ministration. supervision, and financ¬ 
ing of this program is under the control 
of Dr. Philip G. Cashman. director of 
special education. State Department of 
Education. Dr. Cashman is also a mem¬ 
ber of the special commission which 
initiated this project. 

L egislation passed under the Gen¬ 
eral Laws (Chapter 69. Section 
291) of the Resolves of 1950) states that, 
“The department is hereby authorized 
to cooperate with cities and towns 
which establish recreation programs 
for physically handicapped and men¬ 
tally retarded persons. Such programs 
shall be under the direction and ap¬ 
proval of the division of special educa¬ 
tion, and the department shall reim- 
Continued on Page 410 
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STATE RECREATION SERVICES 


RALPH J. ANDREWS 

S tate recreation services are a rap¬ 
idly developing aspect of state gov¬ 
ernment and fall into the following four 
categories. 

• A recreation consultant in an educa¬ 
tion. development, agriculture, welfare, 
health, park, or other state agency, v\ho 
devotes part or all his time to some as¬ 
pect or aspects of recreation. 

• An inter-agency committee of representatives who, basi¬ 
cally. represent their own agencies, each having phases of 
recreation interests coordinated with those existing in other 
state agencies. 

• The traditional statewide services, such as the operation 
of state park systems, recreation therapy and rehabilitation 
programs in stale mental hospitals and correctional institu¬ 
tions, of consultation services to schools, et cetera. 

• The government recreation agency which gives its full 
time to the advancement of recreation and whose basic pur¬ 
pose, defined by statute, is to render direct public, private, 
and commercial community recreation services, and to assist 
and coordinate the recreation efforts of other state agencies. 
The responsibilities of this agency are to serve the best rec¬ 
reation purposes, and needs, of all the people in its state. 
because these purposes and needs are. recreation in nature. 

Thus, it is obvious that the state recreation agency places 
primary emphasis upon reereation-for people rather than on 
recreation-resource-conserv at ion. recreation-for-education, 
recreation-in-agriculture, et cetera. It establishes a state 
recreation service as a worthy field of government responsi¬ 
bility rather than only a technique, a means to some other- 
than-reereation end. or as a secondary or tertiary purpose 
of a department or agency which was created for nonrecrea¬ 
tion purposes. 

Recreation services by non recreation agencies are impor¬ 
tant and merit uninterrupted support. However, an agency, 
nonrecreation in purpose, may be unable for legal and other 
reasons to allocate department money or personnel to rec¬ 
reation services despite their value. 

/"Coordination and cooperation of all existing state rec- 
reation services is, of course, important and should he 
striven for in the interest of economy and of service effective- 

Mr. Andrews is director of the North Carolina Recreation 
Commission. 


ness. However, state recreation services in other than state 
recreation agencies are peripheral (or fringe) in nature to 
those areas of responsibility which are basic to that depart¬ 
ment's reason for existence. Such state agency recreation 
services are techniques, or administrative vehicles, used to 
further the department’s proper, legally assigned, basic pur¬ 
poses but purposes not necessarily, nor primarily, recreation 
in nature. Thus, it becomes convenient and proper, in such 
an agency, to pervert recreation services, to allocate only 
what can be spared from department funds after the basic 
program area is provided for, to discontinue the secondary 
activities or to otherwise condition them for reasons not 
recreation based. 

An equally important factor to consider is that, even 
though an agriculture or education department has impor¬ 
tant recreation functions, it does not have an overall respon¬ 
sibility to act to fill gaps in recreation services or to seek out 
areas of citizen need in recreation not being served. The 
principal job of an agriculture department is agricultural 
in nature; that of an education department is educational. 
Recreation is secondary , at best, in each case, except where 
recreation helps as a technique to serve the department's 
basic reason for existence. 

Is second or third place good enough for recreation? Are 
we, as recreators and lay users of recreation services, willing 
to accept a limited and secondary or tertiary role for rec¬ 
reation, this great, new, important aspect of modern living? 
Would we be willing to see education parcelled out to agri¬ 
culture, welfare, conservation, and development and treated 
as a stepchild, howev er welcome, in the family of state agen¬ 
cies? This would he ridiculous, even though each of these 
departments has certain important educational services. Yet 
such very often has been proposed as the “ultimate” in state 
recreation services when the inter-agency committee or 
council is suggested as the complete state recreation service. 
'I his is despite the fact that efficiency is lessened, initiative 
is adversely affected, and costs are greater, per unit of ser¬ 
vice rendered, when an attempt is made to combine separate 
services in one department. 

It is obvious that state recreation inter-agency coordina¬ 
tion and cooperation in recreation is important and that not 
to coordinate and not to cooperate would he foolish and 
wasteful. Thus, such interagency recreation efforts consti¬ 
tute a sound and basic first step toward proper and adequate, 
state-level recreation services. It is basic to coordinate but 
such is unfortunate, and even tragic, if we coordinate so 
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hard that we lose our goals of recreation purpose, and of 
progress in recreation. 

These goals, it becomes obvious, will best be achieved 
through the establishment of a state recreation agency, 
whether a bureau, commission, department, or some other 
form, whose basic junction, and reason for existence is to 
render recreation services, just as was done when depart¬ 
ments were created in agriculture, health, education, et 
cetera. 

A PHASE of a state recreation agency's responsibility is to 
-s*- help in the coordination and cooperation of recreation 
efforts in all other state services. It is. also, to render a sim¬ 
ilar service in the fields of industrial recreation, religious 
recreation, private-agency and commercial recreation, in in¬ 
stitutional and municipal recreation, in rural recreation, 
with vacation travel, and wherever else recreation activities 
develop. These areas are, often, aspects of societal need for 
recreation help and guidance which require more than “co¬ 
ordination” of existing or planned state agency recreation 
services. Coordination is not a purpose. It is only one of the 
w ays to achieve similar or related ends. 

The independent state recreation agency acquires the 
broad perspective of the whole, rapidly developing field of 
recreation for all people, in all aspects of our society, and 
in all areas of recreation needs aud interests. It is concerned 
with the historical fact that “how a nation uses its leisure 
conditions its future.” It is aware that recreation, as rec¬ 
reation, is important to the souls of men as well as to theii 
economic future. It works with recreation and for recrea¬ 
tion purposes, as well as with recreation for agriculture, for 
education, for welfare, et cetera. In 1952 the State Ser\ ices 
I now State and Recreation Services) Section of the Ameri¬ 
can Recreation Society established goals for state recreation 
agencies, endorsing the concepts outlined above. 

ft has been argued that an inter-agency recreation service 
is less expensive than an independent state recreation ser- 
\ ice. The same argument is equally applicable in opposition 
to any state service. We must say it another way, “A little of 
service is less expensive, budget-figure wise, than is a greater 
amount of service.” We could say, also, that budget dollars 
can be saved if we do away with the highway patrol but we 
know the economic and human losses, on the societal ledger, 
would be enormous as compared to the budget dollar saved. 
It is an accepted fact, now, that even budget dollars are lost 
(not saved) if different services with different philosophies 


and operational procedures aie combined in one department. 

o ECREATION has served a multitude of masters and should, 
-*-*• properly, continue to be an able servant to many 
worthy, but nonrecreation, agencies in the accomplishment 
of their own, several, basic purposes. Within this variety 
of application lies witness to its commonalty of interest and 
of its values, both as a factor of economic concern and as to 
its effect upon the souls of men. These uses of recreation are 
recognized to be of such value that they should be continued, 
refined, and expanded. The purposes served in these, ways, 
by recreation, are often worthy ones; but here recreation 
is secondary to the basic, other purposes of the agency. It 
is a technique used, primarily, for nonrecreation purposes 
and can be discarded, no matter how worthy, when they 
have been served. 

Those who have studied recreation, however, feel that 
its concomitant values, or its value as a vehicle, should not 
be fashioned into bonds for its own future. Such a condition 
prevents its recognition as a field of fully accepted, and sup¬ 
ported, professional endeavor. On the other hand, it is real¬ 
ized that recreation’s full development, in its own right, will 
bring about refinements in recreation which can he chan¬ 
neled back into application in the many recreation-associ¬ 
ated and recreation-as-a-teclmique areas of use. 

This fact, that professional growth in a field contributed 
many values to related and associated disciplines, is not a 
new r one just now being discovered by the recreation field. 
It is the precept accepted by other fields of economic and 
and societal worth as realistic, by ever) state government 
in our country. Examples are to lie observed in the depart¬ 
ments and agencies of state government which have been 
set up as the best way in which to bring areas of human ser¬ 
vice potential into proper focus and to apply them to the 
satisfaction of citizen needs of the state. T hus, in supporting 
recreation services through a separate state agency, recrea¬ 
tion will profit by the multiplied organization experience 
of other, older, well-organized disciplines in state govern¬ 
ment and will be allow'ed to continue to progress towards 
the application of these other successful state service pat¬ 
terns to its ow u state-le\ el recreation agenev. pp 

• For other examples of state recieation action, see Page 
403 and also “New York Land Acquisition Program" and 
“Awakening in Massachusetts," Recreation, June 1963. 
—Ed. 
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CAN COMMUNITY RECREATION 
MEET THE NEEDS OF YOUTH? 

Misused leisure can warp the individual and injure society 


JAMES A WYLIE 

R ecreation leaders are the first 
to state that recreation is not 
planned for the purpose of re¬ 
ducing delinquency. However, it recre¬ 
ation does meet its chief objective; that 
is, the wise use of leisure, then there is 
significant opportunity for well-planned 
recreatiofl programs to appeal to poten¬ 
tial delinquents. An individual who is 
unahle. through Ins own initiative, atli 
tude. or family problems, to enjoy lei¬ 
sure or to put it to good use. and to 
benefit from its fruits, is almost invari¬ 
ably an unhappy individual. Time 
hangs heavily, disillusionment comes 
easilv. life is unpredictable and studded 
with high hopes and many perils. 

Leisure misused and perverted be¬ 
comes the weapon of the criminal. Boys 
and girls when apprehended for the 
commission of an offense will often say. 
"I didn't have anything else to do" or 
"I had to do something They use lei¬ 
sure as protective covering for their 
misdeeds. If onlv their talents and en¬ 
ergies were redirected into channels of 
worthwhile productive efforts! 

The delinquent is faced with a youth- 
adult chasm grow ing larger and sharper 
all the time, by every type of situation 

Dll. \\ Vlie is professor of education at 
Boston University. 
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where a youth comes into contact with 
an adult. More often than not. the adult 
has the last word, the vouth resents it. 
and the relationship between the two is 
strained. Whenever possible, the youth 
will select the path, or activity away 
from the desires or interests of the adult 
in order to make a decision he can call 
his own. This often carries over into 
almost all activities including his lei¬ 
sure-time pursuits. 

Leisure, in itself, is not always con¬ 
ducive to norm-aeeeptable behavior or 
activity. Time and time again, we may 
see leisure used as a springboard for 
crime, tragedy, and despair. I he extra 
hours of free time, after coming home 
from school or work, on ‘‘day s off." and 
during vacations have often been spent 
conniving and perpetrating crime. Lei¬ 
sure misused in this fashion becomes 
the highroad for warping the individual 
and injuring sovietv. 

Sheldon and Lleanor Glueek state 
that delinquents have markedly differ¬ 
ent interests for leisure than do 11011 - 
delinquents. as indicated in the chart 
below. This specific preference of de¬ 
linquents foi adventuresome, exciting 
forms (d activity is most significant 
since it is the one area in recreation pro¬ 
grams often completely ignored! The. 


usual substitution for adventure is a 
heavy emphasis upon competitive games 
and sports. These require obedience to 
specific rules and regulations, and it is 
this very demand for obedience to rules 
that divides the delinquent from adults 
and their preconceived regulations. It 
it, therefore, not in the least surprising 
that the delinquent wants little or no 
part of organized athletics and it is very 
likely that he will quickly adopt a con¬ 
temptuous attitude toward them thereby 
increasing the problem greatly. The 
Glueeks state that delinquents are: 

• To a greater degree more socially as¬ 
sertive. defiant, and ambivalent to au¬ 
thority than nondelinquents. 

• More resentful of others, far more 
hostile, suspicious, and destructive. 

• More impulsive, vicarious and de¬ 
cidedly more extroversive in behavior. 

• Less cooperative and dependent upon 
others. 

• Less conventional in ideas, feelings, 
and behavior. 

These should have significant hearing 
on the recreation programs that are 
planned for this entire group. Activi¬ 
ties should he handpicked to eliminate 
an opportunity to further develop these 
characteristics. 

From the standpoint of temperament, 
Recreation 
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delinquents are less conscientious in 
achieving goals regardless of who sets 
them. They are seldom critical of them¬ 
selves and are much more self-centered 
than nondelinquents. The delinquents 
react to stress situations and the result¬ 
ing tension by extroversive expression. 
This constellation of norm-violation 
quickly brings attention to them as a 
group. 

"|)t m.ic recreation programs fail the 
*- delinquent and potential delin¬ 
quent because: 

• They are essentially competitive and 
are, more often than not, of a team na¬ 
ture: baseball, basketball, volleyball, 
softball, football, badminton, and the 
like. 

• The majority involve money for par¬ 
ticipation or necessary equipment. 

• Opportunities to actually participate 
are far less frequent than one would 
commonly believe. 

e They lean more to spectator and pas¬ 
su e activities than to active ones. 

© The activities usually require a spe¬ 
cialized skill that demands more or less 
constanl training and perfection of de¬ 
tail which is not common to many chil¬ 
dren in this classification. 

• There is little or no opportunity for 


youth to plan and direct their own op¬ 
portunities in a manner they would like. 

• Adults too often monopolize the ac¬ 
tivities in an effort to gain personal sat¬ 
isfaction from the leadership as well as 
the \ icarious participation. 

• The major portion of the program is 
boy slanted, leaving little participation 
for girlg, 

a The program fails to provide a wide 
range of choice in actiy ities. 

• Familv recreation is usually ignored 
or very inadequately conducted. 

• Programs fail to provide activities 
progressive in nature so there is a con¬ 
tinuing challenge to the participants. 

• Programs fail to provide recreation 
opportunities during the entire year 
with special attention to vacations, 
weekends, and holiday s when leisure is 
most abundant. 

• Programs have little or no continuity. 
o The leaders, though sincere and well- 
intentioned. are often inadequately 
trained and do not understand youth. 

• Inadequate teaching or coaching are 
given the youth when new activities are 
introduced. 

1 ) F.CAUSE public and semi-private pro- 
grains fail to meet the needs of 
voutli. many problems develop to en¬ 


To attract notm-violuting youth, 
recreation activities need more bourn e, 
glamor, drama, danger and prestige. 
1‘rograms must be j>rogressire. 
challenging, and have eontinuit i. 


i outage delinquent acts. Once a young¬ 
ster's in trouble it is not an easy task 
to return him to purposeful living ap¬ 
proved by societt. It is not onh iliflt- 
cult. but very* costlv and often too late. 
The results of poor programs can be 
evaluated when one views delinquency 
and recreation at the adult level. A 
study of prison inmates by Henry Pre- 
\ite indicated the following: 

• There were no activities reported, with fre¬ 
quency, that were u.*ed during his childhood 
hy the inmate’s family. 

© Family members seldom engaged in watch¬ 
ing spectator sports. 

• Radio and motion pictures were the most 
commonly engaged In activities. (These re¬ 
quired little or no preparation before partici¬ 
pation.) 

• Card games were the most frequently used 
activity in the area of social activities. 

• No arts-and-crafts activities were men¬ 
tioned as being used hy the familv, 

• No use of collections of items was made 
hy the families of the inmates studies, 

• The group studied felt that the reason they 
did not participate in family recreation activi¬ 
ties was because, they did not learn skills early 
enough in life. 

• Sports activities were seldom reported as 
in use as family recreation activities. 

• The only nature and outing activities used 
were those that were related to the family au¬ 
tomobile: riding and picnics. 

• Participation of the inmate group in sev¬ 

enty-six recreation activities was indicated to 
he significantly different, as the five percent 
level, when compared to a control group of the 
population. ->. 
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T he shortcomings <>f the average 
connnunitv icereation program in 
attracting norm-violating youth can he 
overcome when activities are reviewed 
from the following point* of view: 
Sports. Before sports are included 
in an\ program, every attempt should 
he made to place the youth in contact 
w ith professionals in the -port. Prestige 
"h ubs off" quickly with this group. This 
should be followed, in season, with care¬ 
ful. thorough, and deliberate training 
and education in the basic skills. It 
must he recognized, however, that only 
a small percentage of the group will be 
interested and become skilled m any 
particular activity. Also, if any indi¬ 
vidual is not interested or successful 
that this is a perfectly normal thing. 
Once tins is recognized by the entire 
group, there will be no need for 'face- 
saving." I bis will solve one dgnificant 
problem of delinquents usually involved 
in non success situations. 

For the non-success group, another 
activity must be supplied. If possible, 
the first group should be encouraged to 
slay with its success activity This w ill 
allow the less skilled freer rein to suc¬ 
ceed in the second program activity. In 
all of this process, spectator participa¬ 
tion: should be eliminated as much as 
possible. This should be left for 11011 - 
peer groups only, preferably those de¬ 
voted to a level of performance consid¬ 
erably higher than their own so they 
have a standard by which to measure 
their own performance and a degree of 
skill to try to emulate. Some v ouths w ill 
''wash out ' of this program. It is wise 
to try to keep them in. if possible, or 
immediately find a replacement activity 
Post obvious in this approach is tin 
need for skilled leadership, this cannot 
be secured through volunteers or low- 
paid help! 

Glamor Activities. Select for the 
group glamor activities those that re¬ 
ceive considerable publicity and have 
thrill potential: skindiving, water ski¬ 
ing. deep-sea fishing, mountain climb¬ 
ing. skiing, exploration hikes, trips to 
ships, submarines, and airfields. >pe- 
cial attention should be paid to evalua¬ 
tion. the youths own or what they have 
done. How effective was it? What 
could have been done better? Was it 
really worthwhile? The adult should 
stay out of this if at all possible. 


■special-interest clubs should evolve 
from these trips and experience. Of 
course, the immediate reaction is that 
these small group activities are expen- 
sive. Both of these criticisms are true, 
but good planning will make these pos¬ 
sible the first time around and a wav 
can be developed thereafter! The size 
problem is difficult. Many of these ac¬ 
tivities have preliminary requirements 
such as skills I sw imming for example I. 
or ability, strength, age. desire to par¬ 
ticipate. These prerequisites can make 
the activity even more valuable because 
of the need for meeting them by means 
of preliminary training and education. 

Leadership. Opportunities for lead¬ 
ership of the younger boys and girls 
should come as a special privilege and 
be recognized through special invita¬ 
tion to membership in a leaders club. 
Arts and Crafts. Specific and pres¬ 
tige-producing arts-and-crafts programs 
should be encouraged. Ceramics, where 
all make ashtrays, is valueless. The 
projects must be significant enough to 
attract attention. The same holds true 
of the wood-working, leather, model 
building, painting, and other activities. 

Spectaculars. Dramatics must in¬ 
clude ‘"earth-shaking"’ presentation. 
They cannot afford to be unknown, in¬ 
significant productions. They must be 
of quality, well-produced, and well-pub¬ 
licized, with participants assuming real 
responsibility for the production. Par¬ 
ticipants only suffer status difficulty if 
thev engage in a ‘'low-lev el" show. 

High holes. Music should be devel¬ 
oped so participants can use it in ren¬ 
dering service to the community. Glee 
clubs, quartets, dance groups, to be ef¬ 
fective. must have audiences that are 
appreciative. PTA’s. clubs, and service 
organizations should be encouraged to 
call upon the young people for their 
serv ices. Mnall donations to their trea- 
surv will help them with music and 
other needs. 

standard Fare. I 11 addition to the 
preceding, there can be a background 
of “meat-and-potato" events not so 
glamorous. These include weightlifting 
programs; dance instruction for new 
steps, using only really good instruc¬ 
tors: wrestling: use of library; table 
games: special-interest clubs; hotrod 
clubs, w ilh emphasis on automobile me¬ 


chanics; dinner clubs and coffeehouses 
for boys and girls; a house organization 
that is concerned with special events: 
and activities as indicated by the youth 
themselves. 

On-Tap Activities. These are for the 
younger and less mature, the specialties 
of the center: the gymnasium program, 
movies, gamerooms, storvhours, limited 
T\ . playground or day-camp activities, 
simple crafts, el cetera. It should be 
clear, however, that a child should not 
be restricted to a program of bis age 
level if he has special abilities or com¬ 
prehensive interests. T his practice will 
quickly create problem children. 

Parent Participation, kverv effort 
should be made to interest parents in 
the activities of their children so there 
is a lie between the recreation program 
and the home. Very often this can he 
developed by general recreation cluhs 
for the parents. In areas where there 
are several nationalities, this might take 
the form of “national nights.” These 
could be developed so the Irish, Italians, 
Greeks. French. Spanish, or any other 
nationality serve a dinner on special 
nights traditional to their national ex¬ 
traction. For entertainment, they may 
have music, dancing, and games com¬ 
mon to their “native” country (see also 
Page 411). One does not have to be a 
first- or even second-generation Ameri¬ 
can to en joy the traditions of grandpar¬ 
ents or other forebears! Oftentimes, 
they catr take the form of special-inter¬ 
est programs for men and women. The 
type of activity is not so important as 
the fact that the child will see his par¬ 
ents participating in and enjoying a 
leisure pursuit. This will give such ac¬ 
tivity new and significant meaning. 

r I "'HE i’UOlrr CTtVE l se of leisure, broad- 
errs the individual, expands his in¬ 
terests. matures his altitudes, and 
strengthens his skills to meet the prob¬ 
lems of life, lie becomes a man. who 
through reason and intelligence, merits 
a place in our society. He learns, 
through leisure, not only to enjoy life 
from a personal viewpoint, but to con¬ 
tribute a share toward the happiness of 
others, to become an alert, intelligent, 
resolute citizen who will lie!]) build a 
better society and a more understand¬ 
ing America, it 
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C reated to fill a recreation void in 
the area, the Cornfield Chemicals 
Cluh. most of whose members 
are employees of United States Industry 
chemical plant in Tuscola, Illinois, has 
a successful recreation program inde¬ 
pendent of direct plant sponsorship. 
According to the recreation diiector. 
"The main objective behind the recrea¬ 
tion club is to provide activities for the 
workers of the plant and their families: 
there is not realh much in the way of 
recreation aeti\ ities around the area." 

Membership in the club is optional. 
New employees of the plant may fill out 
an application form for membership 
when they arrive. "Of approximately 

Mlts. CASTLE attends Eastern Illinois 
University in Charleston where she is 
majoring in English and journalism. 
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twehe hundred employees at l SI. 
about a thousand belong to the club,’ 
estimates Recreation Director Don 
Lashmet. who is employed on a full¬ 
time basis by the club members. "Most 
of those who don’t belong are those who 
commute from quite a distance and 
would get little benefit from the various 
activities. 

Some membership is allowed outside 
of the US I plant. The fifty or sixty 
personnel of Panhandle Eastern Pipe¬ 
line Companv. a gas company located 
near 1 'll, are allowed to become regu¬ 
lar members since they have no recrea¬ 
tion program of their own. A small 
nearby water plant is also allowed to 
contribute ten members, out of their 
twelve-man work force, as members. 

"Interest in the club leally picked up 


after the swimming pool was construct¬ 
ed." says Mr. Lashmet. "The pool is 
located about three miles northwest of 
the plant and was constructed mosth 
bv the volunteer labor of the club mem¬ 
bers. Some guys would work at the 
plant for eight hours, then go out there 
and work on the pool for eight hours. 
Thev realh threw themselves into the 
sw im. 

Members of the employee’s families 
are automaticalh admitted to and in¬ 
cluded in the club's activities. Guests of 
members mav also be included in most 
activities. Some special functions, such 
as the annual club-sponsored Christ¬ 
mas partv. are geared directly to the 
children. 

The financing of the nonprofit club 
is through small admission charges 
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Although started as a ilo-it-ourselves project, this emptb) ee club soon hired a professional recreation leatler. 




lev it'd at -cine club functions. bj dues 
taken from the members paychecks 
Sfi.uO per year. or fifty cents a month. 
! pending on liovv the member w ishes 
i pay . and plant subsidization which 
helps with the maintenance of the swim¬ 
ming pool. ''The plant paid for having 
the pool painted, it would have cost too 
much for the cltih to have had it done,” 
points out Don Laslnnet. I he plant also 
pays for the water used to operate the 
pool, since this is the biggest cost. 

ETUie MINI in IstkATION of tile recrea- 
■*- tion dull includes a board of direc¬ 
tors and a recreation director. The 
hoard members are elected by their 
fellow workers to serve a two-year term. 
Each member serves as the head of a 
recreation committee. There is a com¬ 
mittee set up for each separate activity 
offered by the club. 

An ex-officio member of the hoard is 
chosen by the plant manager to sit on 
tlie hoard. The ex-officio member acts 
as the onlv link between tile manage¬ 
ment of the plant and the hoard of direc¬ 
tors. He has no vote on the hoard, hut 
takes am problems that arise, on the 
hoard or in the club, to the plant man¬ 
ager. If the club asks for help from the. 
management, the ex-officio member is 
the person to make the request. The 
manager then decides whether to ap¬ 
prove the club’s action and support it 
or turn it down by refusing financial 
support and aid. The hoard of direc¬ 
tors decides how the club's annual 
budget will be. spent. “The club op¬ 
erates on a budget of from $40,000 to 
$50,000 a year.” estimates Mr. Lash- 
met. 

Founded in tbe spring of 1958. when 


Pioneering Legislation 

Continued from Pape 403 

burse said cities and towns by paving 
to them one half the cost thereof, in 
eluding transportation of such persons 
to and from the site of such program on 
each day it is held. >aid reimburse¬ 
ments shall be paid out of the proceeds 
of the tax on income. ’ 

This law does not include the private 
and voluntary organizations serving 
the handicapped. While one cannot 
help hnt applaud the tremendous gains 


two local industries combined their 
plant operations, the present club is the 
result of the combination of the two 
recreation clubs. At first an employee 
of the plant served as the recreation 
director on a part time basis. As the 
i luh grew, the members and the club's 
hoard of directors found that the) 
needed a full-time director to plan and 
schedule the various activities. 

Twept) -eight-) ear-old Don Lashmet 
has the job of scheduling and planning 
club activities so that they will least in 
terfere with the plant's shift schedule. 
He must try to include everyone in at 
least some of the activities. He has to 
keep the four different shifts of workers 
in mind ami ulsu the regular hours of 
the straight day workers. 

1%/f ost popular of any of the club’s 
-*-*-*• facilities is the swimming pool. It 
opens on Memorial Day each year, and 
is open every day from I PM to 9 pm. 
"1 he pool had a total attendance last 
year of about sixteen hundred bathers. 
A hundred and fifty children of mem¬ 
bers were given free swimming lessons 
last year by the three lifeguards em¬ 
ployed hv the club. Under the pool’s 
operating procedure, a family season 
ticket may he purchased for $5.00; in¬ 
dividual rates are $.25 for an adult 
member. $.15 for a child member, and 
$.50 for ail) guest. The pool area has 
been used by adults for pool parlies 
after the regular closing time. The L- 
shaped pool lias a large bathhouse and 
an enclosed concession area adjoining 
it. A children's wading pool is near the 
main pool. 

Other club-sponsored activities in- 


of the private rehabilitation agencies 
throughout the state, it is evident that 
the needs of the handicapped are so 
great that they require both private and 
municipal serv ices. 

I’rivate organizations might consider 
cooperating with municipal depart¬ 
ments. such as is the case in Xatiek. a 
town of twenty nine thousand. The Ray 
State Society lor (Tippled Children as¬ 
sists with leadership training, the Am¬ 
putee Veterans Vssociation of America 
contributes free use of facilities, mail) 
private and voluntary groups refer 


elude the annual summer picnic. ‘‘The 
picnic, free to members, costs the club 
about $4,000,” says Mr. Lash met. 
Games are played, prizes are given 
away, and carnival rides are available 
for the children at the annual function. 
Each year the club sponsors a Christ¬ 
mas party for the children of members. 
At the party each child is presented with 
a silver dollar as a gift. 

Stags and "stagettes” (stags for 
women) are held at various times 
throughout the year. They are usually 
held at Moose or Elks’ clubs in nearby 
tow ns wherever the club can get the best 
prices Adult games, including bingo, 
howling, and basketball, are also on the 
club’s program. “We try to offer ac¬ 
tivities in which everyone can partici¬ 
pate.” explains Mr. Lashmet “The 
variety of interests represented in the 
club makes this point important to the 
success of the organization.” The 
gymnasium and howling alley in area 
towns are rented for the activities. 

T^icitr dances a year are sponsored 
by the recreation club. Music is 
provided by area bands, and club mem¬ 
bers are usually charged $2.00 per 
couple. If it were not for these dances, 
people would have to go to Champaign, 
about twenty-five miles from the plant, 
if they wanted to dance. 

“As for the future of the club,” says 
Mr. Lashmet. “there is additional land 
at the pool site. We would like to liuild 
some tennis courts, and perhaps an all- 
purpose activity building with a gym¬ 
nasium He concludes that a recrea¬ 
tion club is just what the members 
make it. gg 


campers and others help in various 
ways. A key to ,\atick’s successful 
year-round recreation program has 
been the involvement of many interest¬ 
ed persons am) organizations. This has 
created a strong public awareness of tin* 
value of these services and a far-reach¬ 
ing spirit of cooperation which benefits 
everyone concerned. 

Are the recreation needs of the handi¬ 
capped child in your cornmnnitv and 
state being adequately met? Perhaps 
the pioneering legislation enacted in the 
Bay State will help you meet this chal¬ 
lenge. g£ 
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THE MAGIC 


AS** 


iipr&tanding 


An unusual program 
peace on earth, good will to t 


Dayton's many-splendored Christmas celebration i/as the fusion of the folklore of mam lands and many peoples. 


| | ID YOU I VEK 
wish that 

longer than a day ? 
W ith all that hustle 
and hustle and 
■ weeks of prepara- 

** tion and anticipa- 

tion. it always seems the day itself is 
over all too soon: so the staff of Bom- 
berger Center in Dayton. Ohio, derided 
to prolong that day by having "1 welve 
Days of Christmas." yyith a different 
foreign Christmas represented for each 
of the twelve days. 

\Ik. jpi ETZI.AKF. former head of the 
recreation bureau in Dayton, Ohio, 
recently became executive director of 
program for the Oakland, California. 
Recreation Department. 


Nationality groups in Day ton agreed 
to participate in this festival of Christ¬ 
mases. Each. in turn, chose one of the 
days to present their Christmas, featur¬ 
ing folk dancing, traditional carols, 
holiday food, costumes, and talks on ap¬ 
propriate customs. The groups usually 
gave the audience free tastes of their 
expensive pastries and then sold them, 
doing a land-office business. Each 
night's program was special unto itself. 
The Hungarians added the decorating 
of a Christmas tree yyith homemade 
Cookies and painted nuts. The Japanese 
played on ancient string instruments 
and had a Christian minister narrate. 
The Poles set table for Christmas Eve 
dinner yyith straw under the tablecloth 
and puffed out the longest strayy for the 
predicted best fortune of the coniine 


year, and the head of the family passed 
a communion-shaped yvafer around to 
each member at the table. The. Ger¬ 
mans happened to be fortunate enough 
to have one of the finest choral groups 
in toyvn. The Ilayvaiians from the Uni- 
versity of Dayton held limbo and hula 
contests. Besides the terrific Hibernian 
Irish dancers, theii narrator recited 
beautiful Irish poetry. The Scotch and 
English had a bagpipe player. The 
Greeks bad tiny boys in costume recil 
ing in Greek. Seeing the Lithuanian 
teenagers dance folk dances instead of 
rock n roll yvas reyyarding. The pinata 
added the Puerto Kican touch. Spu- 
moni. cicillini. and connoli only con¬ 
firmed that the Italians are fabulous 
cooks. 

All of the Christmases yvere held in 
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-i large rov-m capable of holding ap¬ 
proximate)}' 50 people with a huge, 
beautiful] , decorated tree. The groups 
were tiler; pi nitte i to add to the deco¬ 
rations. make their program as long or 
short as thev pleased, and perforin more 
or less in the center of the room with 
the audience all around the room in 
eireulat fashion similar to a theater in 
the round. All groups were asked to 
have audience-participation activ ities. 
such as teaching folk dances or joining 
in English after Silent Xight was sung 
in their native tongue. 

r I 1 HE climax came the last evening 
with our American Christinas. It 
was held in the gym with five hundred 
or so in attendance. Symbolizing that 
America is the melting pot of all na¬ 
tionalities. the American Christmas 
embraced one member of each group 


into its program. Each, in turn, lit a 
candle on the equator of the modernis¬ 
tic, wire world until, at last, the world 
was lit up ushering in the Light of the 
World . . . the Birth of Christ. It cul 
initiated with a Nativitv scene, with one 
member of each group playing a part 
in his native costume instead of the 
traditional costumes. We had a Jap¬ 
anese Mary, a Polish Joseph, Irish 
angels, a live American baby, et cetera. 

W r e even tied in Santa Claus, the 
rather commercial side of Christmas, 
to this religious scene. This has always 
posed a problem. After the Christ Child 
was born, and while the Nativity Scene 
was still on stage, a narrator read and a 
touching story of old man Klaus and 
the. magic of his flying reindeer was 
acted out. It seems his gift to the Christ 
Child, accomplished by his tremendous 
love and the efforts of his reindeer, was 


rewarded by an angel. As a result, one 
day out of every year, on Christinas 
Eve, reindeer would fly, enabling old 
man Klaus to give gifts to children all 
around the world After acting out this 
story, Santa Claus rose from his bend¬ 
ed knees in front of the Babe and turned 
and came down off the stage into the 
audience distributing candy to all chil¬ 
dren in his fairyland throne room. 

Our neighborhood people learned 
valuable lessons from the program. 
They learned that the families with Old 
World ties stay and play together. 
When groups performed, whole rela¬ 
tionships came and joined in the festhi- 
ties. Besides being obviously enter¬ 
tained by costumes, customs, foods, 
dances, songs, and literature, unbe¬ 
known to them in an area where some¬ 
times tolerance is lacking they learned 
a lot about the brotherhood of man. ir 



S EVERAL years ago. Recreation suggested safety rules 
for Halloween. Many recreation departments reprint¬ 
ed these rules and distributed them as a public servica. 
These safety suggestions for Christmas may be used the 
same way. Perhaps your department can distribute these 
suggestions with the cooperation of the schools , the light , 
power or telephone company, a local dairy, the newspaper, 
a bank , or some other local means. 

DRIVE CAREFULLY . not only in the streets hut ill your 
own driveway. Children will he home for the; holidays. Their 
minds will be on Santa, not safetv. 

DON’T change bulbs on outdoor lighting displays until 
you turn off the current. Wet hands, wet snow- and BAXG, 
you re the go-between in a short circuit. 

BEWARE of fire hazards. Evergreens dry up and. as they 
dry, they get more and more dangerous. Those wreaths, 
ropes and swags of holly, trailing cedar, princess pine, and 
other greens look pretty, even after they have lost their 
freshness; hut DON"!' put lighted candles near them. 
NEVER put a lighted candle in a window- -unless it's an 


electric candle. Even then, turn it off when you leave the 
house or go to bed. 

NE\ER b urn tlmse greens, or branches from the Christmas 
tree, in yollr fireplace. They burn too fast, too hot. 
FIREPROOF your indoor Christinas trees. Even then, cut 
the base at an angle, and keep it standing in water. 
CHECK all Christmas tree lights for worn places in the 
cord, loose connections, or broken sockets. Don’t put tinsel 
near the light sockets. In conducts electricity , 

NEVER use electric lights on aluminum trees. They con¬ 
duct electricitv. 

NEVER leave the lights of the Christmas tree on when no 
one is in the room and NEVER leave them on all night. 
ALWAYS put your tree in the coolest place in the room— 
AWAY from radiators, fireplaces, and TV sets. Heat dries 
it and makes it a fire menace. 

PROVIDE a big box for the discarded Wrapping paper, 
string, lilihon, et cetera wherever and whenever youi fainilv 
unwraps its gifts. DON’T toss them into the fireplace or 
leave them lying around. 

DISCONNECT that electric train set and any other elec¬ 
trical toy before leaving the room or going to bed. DON’T’ 
run electric trains under the Christmas tree. 

KEEE* toys OFF the stairs and awav from main traffic lanes 
in rooms. A nasty fall is a sure way to lose that Christmas 
spirit! 

SCREEN your open fireplace at all times and DON’T use 
it as an incinerator. 

CHECK that fire extinguisher. Is it charged.'' in good 
working order? Do you know where it is—and how to use 
it? 

KEEP the spirit of Christinas in your heart all year hut DO 
take down flammable decorations by New V ear’s. 
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NEW AQUATORIUM “ON TARGET” 

Outstanding features of this beautiful facility 

are an underwater observation room for one of two pools 

and other advanced engineering used in construction 


ARNOLD J ROBLES 

N UNUSUAL swimming pavilion in 
Commerce. California, not only 
was planned to provide facilities 
for the eommuniti recreation program, 
hut was aimed at making the new city 
known throughout the nation for an 
outstanding aquatic program, produc¬ 
ing championship swimming, diving, 
and water-polo teams. Proof that the 
aim came true was established last fall 
when the Commerce water-polo team 
nahhed the national championship in 
competition at Palo Alto, California 
and won the honor of representing the 
United States in the 1063 Pan American 
games in Brazil. 

In retrospect, the planning that led 
u)) to the championship and the remark 
ably active aquatic program revolves 
around a simple requirement to add a 
swimming pool to the recreation facili¬ 
ties of the cit\. Commerce has a resi¬ 
dential population of ten thousand and 
a daytime population of fifty-five thou¬ 
sand. including employees of sixty -eight 
of the nation's top hundred industrial 
firms. 

Rosewood Park, located in the geo¬ 
graphical center of towm. is the primary 
recreation facility with five acres de- 
\oted to baseball diamonds, children's 

Mil. Roblf.S is director of recreation 
ant! parks in Commerce , California. 


playground, and picnic area. However, 
summertime temperatures in Commerce 
often reach one hundred degrees and 
better, so, when the city was incorpo¬ 
rated three years ago, plans were Imtne- 
diatelv launched to add a swimming 
pool to the park program. Mayor Mau¬ 
rice H. Quigley and the original city 
couneihnen, together with the recrea¬ 
tion and parks staff, asked the Los An¬ 
geles architectural firm of Hunter and 
Benedict, members of the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects, to prepare the re¬ 
quired plans. 

It quickly became evident that a 
swimming pool alone was not sufficient 
to meet the city’s initial needs—and the 
concept of an ‘'aquatorium'’ was born. 
The aquatorium now is the focal point 
of communitv life in Commerce. Not 
oidy is it a center for aquatic activit\ 
hut it provides facilities for community 
meetings and dinners, as well. The U.S. 
Olympic Committee chose the aquator¬ 
ium for the 1963 Pan American syn¬ 
chronized swimming trials. 

r I 'he project is actually a unified 
complex of three buildings placed 
at one corner of Rosewood Park. The 
central building containing not just one 
hut two swimming pools is 27 feet high. 
MO feet wide, and 1J10 feet long, and 


has offices, a meeting room for 250 per¬ 
sons. and a fully equipped kitchen. Ad¬ 
joining the central building is a locker-, 
shower-, and dressing-room building, a 
physical-conditioning pavilion, and 
large patios with food facilities to serve 
both the new complex and other areas 
of the park. 

Opened early in 1962, swimming ad¬ 
missions run more than a thousand per 
day in the summer months and passed 
a hundred thousand in the first eight 
months of operation. As many as thirty- 
seven hundred people have gathered for 
civic events--testifying to the availabil¬ 
ity id the aquatorium as a 365-day-per- 
year, sixteen-hour-per-day operation. 
Portable bleachers can seat twelve hun¬ 
dred in the main building with comfort. 

1 he aquatics program centers on the 
two pools—one 60-by-75 feet, equipped 
with one-metre and three-metre diving 
hoards and containing 220,000 gallons 
of water. At the twelve-foot end. an 
underwater observation room provides 
an intricate sound system that enables 
instructors to speak directly to swim¬ 
mers and divers while they are under¬ 
water. This system helps greatly in 
teaching and has proven to be the most 
reliable yet developed for the training 
of skin divers, scuba instruction, and 
swimming form for racing turns and 
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GYM ACTIVITIES. Interior of gymnasium shows full physical conditioning equipment, steam 



cabinets. Noontime program provides exercise, swim, and luncheon 


OUTDOOR IS INDOOR. Two gl.tss wills of apuator.um uoen to admit thAoutdoors on warm COMMERCE mQUATORIUM Front elevation of huge 

and bright days. Pat'O in foreground then becomes ideal sunbathing area. at left, main pavilion enclosing two swimming pools, a 


ii'ciiM-i't from ilnis. I lit* second pool 
measures d(> In-(>() feel ami contains 
stn-eith thousand jjallons of water that 
eat] he ipiiekh released to louer the 
water h\e| fur specific needs of swim- 
min" instruction, 

A MdV; the special features of the 
■ *- aipiatorium that ha\e eontrihuled 
to the sueeess of tile eit\ reerealion 
program are the enjrineerint: adtanees 
phinued h\ the areliilei Is. 1 lie aqua- 
lorium is perhaps the most comfortable 
huildinfi ever designed for swimmin" 
Use. >peeial s\stems ki-ep windows from 
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EUSY WATERS. Main pavilion of aquatorium shows training pool in foreground and Olympic 
pool in background Sliding skylights admit bright California sunshine. 



































PLANNERS. Paul Robinson Hunter, FAIA 
( eft) and Walter F Benedict, AIA pre- 
F jred the unusual plan for the city of 
( ommerce aquatorium complex. 


lugging. metal Irom corroding, souim 
from reverberating. To keep uindous 
from fogging. the architects designed 
a stainless-steel perimeter ventilation 
system around the blue acoustic ceiling 
to clear tile room of damp, chlorine- 
laden air. Fresh air from the system 
continually moyes downward over the 
glass walls and is exhausted at poor 
level. 

To keep metal from corroding, cor¬ 
rosion-resistant material- were adopted 
throughout the main building. Con¬ 
crete. aluminum, and stainless steel, 
coupled with the active ventilation sys- 
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tern, have yet to show -dgn~ of corrosion. 

\oise leyel is controlled by the auto¬ 
matic ceilmg and other special design 
features of the room itself. \ seyenty 
piece hand has held a concert in the 
room with results that can match a 
carefulh planned auditorium. 

Simply housing the pools in a swim¬ 
ming room measuring 100-h\ -1 <>0 leet 
doe* not exclude the wonderful Califor¬ 
nia concept of outdoor living. eiilier. 
Four sk' lights, each 20-bv -10 feel, slide 
open to let ihe sunshine pour in. Huge 
counter-balanced glass yyails on two 
sides slide upward to open the room to 


the outdoors and adjoining patio areas. 

VT'rom file in the morning until nearly 
*- midnight, the aquatorium s waters 
are virtually in constant use. Competi¬ 
tive teams take the early morning and 
late eyening hours, while general swim¬ 
ming instruction occupies normal morn 
ing hours and the afternoons and early 
evenings are deyoted to recreation 
swimming. Swimming classes are con¬ 
ducted for babies of just six months to 
three years, "peeyyee beginners’" ]«■- 
tween the ages of three and fiye years, 
with older children at least four feet tall 
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TOT POOL. Rear elevation of aquatorium shows the dressing-room building at left and main pavilion. This 
area abuts Rosewood Park with baseball diamonds and other recreation facilities. 


UNDERWATER INSTRUCTION. Paul J, McCormack, aquatics instructor, coaches underwate 
below-decks observation room. Pool sound system transmits audible instructions below surf 


factors, producing the octagonal, 











nia Jilt. .-.eg inner?. ad\anced begin¬ 
ners. iiuenr.ediate. sxvimmer. junior- 
■.eni; r saving, and diving classes. 

Aduit- life provided with shimming 
li ss. n- as beginners. intermediate, sen¬ 
ior life saxing. or the classic ‘ Sivitii|pn‘ 
Women Water Ballet." Certified in¬ 
struct ois teach skin diving and scuba 
classes. \ special program for “aquatic 
wiutli" actixities includes noxiee com- 
petitixe teams ranging in age from six 
to sexenteen years. beginning water 
polo for ages txvelxe to eighteen, begin¬ 
ning synchronized sxvimming for girls, 
and the junior s\nchronized sxxim team 
for girls. 

\ populai noontime program has 
been otlered to local employees to use 
the phxsieal-eonditioning pavilion, fol- 
loxxed bx a sxxim and a balanced low- 
calorie lunch. The beautv and comfort 
ol the aquatorium has literallx turned it 
into a private club for such employee®, 

The phvsieal-conditioning pavilion, 
an octagonal structure adjacent to the 
locker- and shoxver-huilding. is equip¬ 
ped with eleetrie-poxvered massage 
belts, xibrating tables and rollers, re¬ 
ducing cabinets, and hodv-building 


equipment. It is appropriately sized 
40-bx 10 feet for optimum space utiliza¬ 
tion. reversing the traditional pattern 
in xvhich a sxx burning pool is only an 
auxiliary to a little-used but large gym¬ 
nasium. 

T he summertime aquatorium staff of 
fortx-three, including part-time 
employees, is cut to less than txventv 
during the winter—a small staff to han¬ 
dle such a large and diverse program of 
activities. Paul McComark supervises 
the entire aquatics program and has as¬ 
sembled an excellent and proficient staff 
of specialists. Dixing coach Jack Roth 
is chairman of the AAU Dixing Com¬ 
mittee. xvith broad experience in major 
competition. Sxx miming team coach 
Paul Gerards has developed a number 
of national rerord holders xvhile it was 
Jim Schultz xvho coached the Commerce 
xvater-polo team to the national cham¬ 
pionship at Palo Alto. Liz Keen, xvho 
handles the sychronized-swimming 
team, has turned out professional-cali¬ 
bre teams since PLUS. 

A note about admission prices can 
perhaps cap the success story of the 


Commerce Aquatorium. During the 
early months of operation, admissions 
xvere: adults, forty cents; juniors, 
tw-enty cents; children, ten cents. Re¬ 
search showed that families were spend¬ 
ing up to four dollars per week on ad¬ 
missions alone—which city officials and 
the recreation and parks department 
felt xvas unjust for a city facility. An 
adjustment in admission prices to ten 
cents for all quickly resulted in fit 
more attendance by adults and (2) in¬ 
creased use by juniors, who had per¬ 
haps been turning elsewhere for their 
recreation. 

The secret of the aquatorium is ac¬ 
tually no secret at all and it could well 
become a prototype for cities of all sizes 
to follow. City officials did not plunge 
headlong into a building program, hut 
carefully compiled their needs, pre¬ 
sented them to a capable architectural 
firm that consulted with the officials 
from the outset and was unhampered 
by preconceived ideas of requirements. 
\\ ith s 11 ell careful planning, the result 
could hardly miss the target! Theaqua- 
torium has squarely met the standards 
set for it by the city officials. 
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HERE’S A BRAND-NEW 
INDOOR SPORT THAT 


EVERYONE CAN ENJOY! 

America’s National Pastime 

Brought to life indoors — with all 
the thrills and excitement of the big 
league. As much fun to watch as it 
is to play. 


n 


|asBa! 



Here s real, an*hentic baseball' l’layers choose up sides 
Visitor and Home teams are established ... an 
umpire is selected . . . players determine rotating pitch¬ 
ing and hatting order score is kept. Spectators, 
and players alike, root their teams on to victory. -Just 
like being in the ball park! 

For complete information, write: 

ANDERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

NORWAY, MICHIGAN 
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$ 3.50 

each 


BINDERS 

Dated and Undated 

• Blue heavy simulated leather stamped in gold 
• Each holds one year’s issues 
• Opens flat for changes 

RECREATION MAGAZINE 
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VOTES FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR 


)n Record 

Establishment and management of a record system are an 
■ssential function of every agency of government. Public 
lecords Management by Philip C. Brooks, issued by the; Pub¬ 
ic Administration Service, affords a practical guide and 
should be of value to recreation and park departments. As 
pointed out in the publication, ‘'Records are a means bv 
which public officials in a democracy are accountable to the 
people. They are tools of administration, the memory of 
an organization, the embodiment of experience, protectors 
of legal rights, and sources of manv kinds of information." 

f ive phases of good records management are listed as 
follows: control of creation of records; effective handling 
while they are in current use; wise selection for retention 
and disposal; retirement by transfer to intermediate stor¬ 
age, transfer to an archives, or disposal; and effective archi¬ 
val administration of those that should be retained. The fol¬ 
lowing specific steps are proposed for any public official 
responsible for record keeping: 

• Learn the law and regulations governing records, creation, 
handling, use, disposal, and preservation. 

• Get acquainted with the officials of the archives or pub¬ 
lic records office of the government, or, in lieu thereof, 
with an historical society or library that will take an interest 
in public records. 

• See that receipts for records are given to the predecessor 
when a new official takes over, in exchange for a descriptive 
list of the files of the office. 

• Appraise the personnel handling records, and see that 
they are adequate as regards both competence and number. 

• Learn the general character of the files and the part they 
play in procedure. 

• Make or have made at least every two years, or better, on 
a continuous inventory basis, a detailed sun ey of records 
on hand. 

• Effect improvements in procedures, if necessary, for econ¬ 
omy', protection, ease of use of records, or effective records 
retirement. 

• Provide a detailed manual of operating instructions. 

• Evaluate records on hand and in process of accumulation 
and consult with legal and archival authorities on disposal 
or transfer. 

Copies of this useful publication are obtainable from the 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, for $2.00. 

Effective Planning: 

The United Community Funds and Councils of America 
has issued a pamphlet entitled Essentials jor Effective Plan¬ 
ning which deals w T ith some of the key questions facing com¬ 
munity health and w'elfare councils. Among these questions 
are leadership, structure, problem-centered approach, bud¬ 
geting and allocations, priorities and determining commu¬ 
nity needs, long-range planning, voluntary-public relation¬ 
ships, area-wide planning, social and phy sical planning, lo¬ 


cal and national planning, the public image of councils, 
council finances and staff. Most of these questions are of 
equal interest and significance to recreation authorities. In 
presenting a number of guide lines for effective operation, 
the pamphlet suggests the follow ing factors as important to 
a strong, vigorous, and protective council: 

• Involve top-flight community leadership. 

• Foster siinplicitv in council structure. 

• Make community planning ‘"problem-centered." 

» Recognize the concept of citizen-agency partnership. 

• Base courageous decisions upon facts and honest convic¬ 
tion. 

• Make planning efforts more productive and meaningful 
to budget and finance committees. 

• Project for the year ahead. 

• Concern the council with both tax-supported and volun¬ 
tary programs. 

• Integrate local planning with area, state, and national 
planning. 

• Relate social planning to physical planning. 

• Carry out a continuous program of public interpretation. 

• Provide adequate council budget and staff. 

Housing Design 

Interesting proposals for the design of large bousing 
projects with a view to making them better places m which 
to live are offered by Elizabeth Wood in Housing Design: 
A Social Theory, issued by the Citizens' Housing and Plan¬ 
ning Council of New York (available jor $1.00 jrom the 
Council, 20 West 40th Street, New York 111.) 

As Miss Wood points out, early proponents of public bous¬ 
ing expressed the hope that by designing larger scale units 
they' could bring to eitv people a richer anil more fulfilling 
environment than was possible in ordinary city blocks. 
Planning of these projects was expected to bring to their 
doorsteps safe places for children to play, more kinds of 
play, and pleasant sitting areas, all in a park-like setting. 

According to Miss Wood, the hope shriveled, and with 
the advoeaev of scattered buildings and individual bouses 
il died. She adds, ‘‘The social barrenness that one finds in 
public housing exists in much private high-rise urban hous¬ 
ing. The provision of recreation for children older than tots 
is skimpy. There is little or none for adults or teenagers.' 

Housing Design presents a rationale as to why il is both 
good and safe to design buildings and neighborhoods so they 
richly fulfill people's needs and desires. In accomplishing 
this. Miss Wood discusses the social theory of housing de¬ 
sign, the needs of people, and specific methods of achieving 
a social fabric in bousing developments. She makes specific 
methods of achieving a social fabric in housing develop¬ 
ments. She makes specific suggestions for serving the needs 
of various age groups through site design and development. 
Line drawings illustrating the application of these propo¬ 
sals add to the attractiveness of the booklet and increase its 
usefulness to recreation workers. 
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POOL 

FILTERS 

The tmsiver to public health hazards 
in your swimming pool 




T he “heart” of any swimming pool, small or large, is 
its filtration system. Pools, like many human beings, 
have or may have "heart trouble.” A good pool- 
filter operator is the MD of the boiler room. He must be 
sure everything is running “normal,” and be alert and well 
trained for his job. Like any general praetitioner. he must 
be able to diagnose the. "patient’s trouble” (in this case, the 
pool filter) whenever called upon. The circulating "pump" 
must be in tiptop shape as it is most important to the filter 
and requires frequent “checkups.” Accurate records must 
be kept on a chart, showing all “operations.” 

Some may ask, “What is a pool filter and why is it neces¬ 
sary?” \ filter is a structure used primarily for removing 
solid or colloidal material in the water. The water is passed 
through a filtering medium, which may consist of a granu¬ 
lar material, such as sand, anthracite, diatomaceous earth, 
et cetera. The primary purpose of a filter is to remove dirt, 
bacteria, slime, and algae, it should be operated twenty- 
four hours a day to maintain clean, safe pool water. 

Several types of filters are used for a recirculation type 
of pool. Each of the types attempt to perform the same pur¬ 
pose: that is, to remove color, turbidity, and bacteria. The 
efficiency of each type of filter is to a great extent dependent 
on the ability of the “operator” to make the equipment do 
what it is designed to do. 

The pressure sand-and-gravel type of filter must be kept 
clean, loose, and free of mudballs. In pressure filters, back- 
washing of the filter medium cannot be observed and, con¬ 
sequently, a great deal of care and thoroughness must be 
exercised during the periodic, inspections. The condition 
of the gravel bed is important. Backwashing a pressure filter 
at lop high a rate may result in an upset of broken gravel 
bed. Inspection of the gravel bed of the pressure filter is 
difficult, because sand must be removed from the gravel. 
WTien condition of sandhed shows that wash-water distribu¬ 
tion is not uniform, or when sand is found in filter effluent, 
complete removal and replacement of filtering medium is 
usually advisable. Coagulants, principally alum, are used 
with sand and anthrafilt filters of the pressure or gravity 
type. When alum is mixed with pool water, it forms a white 
gelatinous floe, that is retained on the surface of the sand 
filter, forming a mat that will catch and hold fine particles 
of turbidity that ordinarily might pass through the filter. A 
similar type of operation is used in pressure type, gravity 
type, and anthrafilt filters. This type filter is backwashed 
normally on a routine schedule, being based on maintaining 
the desired turnover. 

In the early 1930’s a new filter medium known as “dia¬ 
tomaceous earth” was developed. It was first used in the 
movie industry to filter water so as to permit clean, sharp 
underwater motion pictures. In 1938 the first diatomite fil¬ 
ter was used on a regular swimming pool, but it is since 
1915 that diatomite filters and filter aids have been further 

Mr. Hedw ALL is superintendent of parks in Chehalis, Wash- 
in {it om, This material teas delivered at a recreation leader¬ 
ship workshop held in Chehalis in March. 1963. 
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developed and adapted for swimming pool use. It is now 
widely accepted tliat a properly designed and operated dia- 
tomite filter installation will give a sparkling and clean pool. 
Over sixty percent of all swimming pools built today use 
diatomite filtration. Because it is so fine, chlorine usage is 
drastically reduced and the need of a flocculating chemical 
is eliminated, as it produces the same water quality results 
as the other types of media. 

Just what is this fine white powder called “diatomaeeous 
earth’’? It is composed of fossil like skeletons of micro 
seopic. water plants called diatoms. Under favorable condi¬ 
tions these plants grow in great profusion, and mam deposits 
of these plant skeletons were built up in different areas of 
the earth. Each skeleton is an extremely porous framework 
of pearly pure silica. The w orld’s largest and purest deposit 
is at Lompoc. California. The product is manufactured into 
a very porous powder, and made in several grades for vari¬ 
ous types of filters. 

A NYTltffJC new in ‘"filter aids?’’ Yes, a new type material 
known as "Perlite” has entered the market. While 
“Perlite” filter aids are newer than diatomites. they have 
been used for a number of years on commercial applications. 
Their use parallels that of diatomite products. The process 
of "Perlite” consists of heating crushed ore to 1500 degrees 
F., so that the water entrained in the ore causes it to bloat, 
in a fashion similar to popcorn. Called "expanded Perlite” 
this creates a less dense, more bulky form, which is then 
ground to \arious sizes for specific purposes. Perlite filter 
aids are priced about ten percent below equal grades of 
competitive, materials, the cost advantage is found in the 
lighter density of the filter aid itself, which is about twenty 
percent lighter than the diatomite grades. Perlite filter aids 
are used in the same manner as diatomite powders and may 
be used in both pressure and vacuum filtering systems. 
There are numerous types of diatomaeeous earth filters, hut 
basically there are two types, vacuum and pressure. They 
all use the same principal component parts, septum to hold 
the diatomite. and the shell to house the septa. The vacuum 
diatomite filter uses an open-top tank and draws the filtered 
water through the septum by a vacuum produced by pump 
suction. Backwashing, addition of precoat and body coat 
of diatomite is similar to the pressure system. 

T he “pressure type” diatomite filters are perhaps the most 
universally .used in the pool industry. I he principle 
of the diatomaeeous earth filter has been used for many 
years. A hollow cylinder of wire mesh or porous stone is 
used to support the diatomaeeous earth filter medium, called 
the filter cake or preeoat. The pool water is recirculated 
through this preeoat. chlorinated, and at times adjusted foi¬ 
l'll to provide water of the finest clarity. Diatomite in no 
way changes the chemical composition of the water. In the 
case of many pools, the pool filter consists of a cylindrical 
steel tank with dished heads, separated into two compart¬ 
ments by a tube of sheet steel that is welded to the lower 


compartment. The filter elements are inserted into the tube 
sheet and all held down by the top or hold dow n plate. Each 
filter element has a gasket to completely seal off the two 
compartments. 

During the filtering operation, water leaves the main 
drain and is drawn through the haircateher into the re¬ 
circulating pump, then enters the bottom of the filter tank, 
passes through the diatomaeeous eaith precoat, up the filter 
elements, through the tube sheet to the top compartment arid 
then out through the piping to the pool inlets. Pressure 
gauges located in the top and bottom compartments indi¬ 
cate how clogged or dirty the filter medium is by showing 
a pressure difference or drop across the filter elements. 
More and more pressure is lost as dirt, slime, et cetera build 
up on the filter cake or precoat. The backwash cycle is usu¬ 
ally started when the difference in pressure between the inlet 
and outlet gauge on the filter equals twenty pounds per 
square inch, plus the difference in pressure at the start of 
the filtering cycle. 

The filter must be cleaned or backwashed. To accomplish 
this, the filter is drained, then full pump pressure is applied 
to the hottom of the filter. Air is trapped in the upper com¬ 
partment to provide an instantaneous high flow rate when 
the quick opening valve is jerked open, this procedure is 
repeated several times. The filter is then ready for precoat. 
Diatomaeeous earth, equivalent to approximately a tenth 
of a pound per square foot of filter area. Is added to the 
precoat pot. The filter elements are then precoated, allow¬ 
ing the water to run to waste until clear. It is absolutely 
essential that once the precoat operation is started, that a 
(low of water is maintained until the filter is hack in service. 
When more than one filter is used, precoat all filters simul¬ 
taneously and establish the sen ice flow hefore turning off 
the precoat pot. To provide efficient and economical service 
runs, a small amount of diatomaeeous earth is fed continu- 
ouslv to keep the preeoat porous. This is accomplished by 
the means of an ejector or by positive displacement pump. 

As the precoat becomes fouled with dirt and slime, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to backwash clean. If the 
service flow is stopped for any reason, it is recommended 
that the unit he backwashed and a new precoat applied to 
the filter. During the past few years many new types of 
filters and filter elements have been put on the market. Some 
have plastic- or dacron-covered discs, some are known as the 
“leaf type.” Others have disposable filter cloth elements. 
Many have simplified “spin cleaning” to swish the filter 
discs clean. Others can he opened up and filter discs or ele¬ 
ments flushed with a hose. Some are of the visible operation 
type, which take the “mystery ’ out of water filtration. Most 
of the above types use diatomite media and are made hori¬ 
zontally', vertically. and even sphere shaped. 

The recirculating-type pool, which seems to he (he modern 
trend, is equipped essentially with a pump, haircateher. 
chemical and diatomite feeder, filter and ehlorinator. 1 he 
circulating pump serves a twofold purpose: first, to recir 
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email; lhe pool water and. second, to backwash the filters. 
1 >u p must be capable of pumping the entire pool vol- 
i i tin ough the filters in not more than three hours for 
’ i c cis and not more than twelve hours for semi-public 
p s. Similar!',, a pump must be capable of backwashing 
filters at a rate that will exjiend the sand and remove the 
filter mat. 'Phis may require that filters be backwashed one 
at a time where pool has two or more filters. 

\Y hat is meant by "pool turnover"? Every time an 
” amount of water equal to the total pool volume is 
filtered, the pool is “turned over" once. The “turnover" rate 
is the number of times the pool is turned over every twenty- 
four hours. Thus, with a 100.000 gallon pool, if 300,000 
gallons a day are filtered, the "turnover rate” is three. This 
is frequently expressed as an eight-hour turnover. Similarly, 
a si\ hour turnover would give the “turnover” rate of four. 

It is important to recognize, however, that all pool water 
is not filtered in a single turnover. When filtering begins, 
the first portion will be all dirty water, but shortly the dirty 
pool water will be diluted by the returning filtered water. 


For that reason, the pool purification is accomplished by 
what engineers call consecutive dilution. For example, in 
a pool containing a given amount of dirt, about 67 percent 
will be removed on the first turnover, 86 percent after the 
second, et cetera. Under ideal conditions of circulation, 
seven turnovers are required to remove 99.9 percent of the 
original dirt in the pool. In actual operation, though, the 
pool will be in use while the water is being filtered and dirt 
will, therefore, be added continuously, and filtered out. So, 
after a period, the dirt content of the pool will reach equil¬ 
ibrium and remain relatively constant, subject to the usual 
bather load fluctuations. 

Crystal clear water is also necessary for lifeguards to see 
swimmers under water at all times. The health of the sw im¬ 
mer is at stake whenever the pool is operated haphazardly 
and not well maintained. I nquestionably, a swimming pool 
can be a potential publie-health hazard. It places a burden 
upon the filter operator to use all the preventive measures 
available to protect the patrons that use the pool. The old 
saying, ‘’An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of eure.” 
holds true. 
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ARIZONA. Thirt' - th ree clocks control the automatic 
sprinkling system at the new golf course in Phoenix. I’apago 
Park Golf Course opened in September, giving the city a 
total of three 18-hole and one 9-hole municipal courses. The 
new course, which covers 205 acres in the western portion of 
I’apago Park, is 6.690 yards in length. Greens are Penn- 
cross Pent, a hardy. disease-resistant grass that remains green 
all year round. Collars are Seaside Pent; tees, common 
Permuda and it328 Tifgreen. a highly refined Permuda: 
and the fairways, common Bermuda grass. Watering will 
be accomplished by a fully automatic electric system time- 
controlled by thirty -three clocks at three stations. The clocks 
can be set by the minute, hour, dav or month to adjust the 
watering schedule according to weather conditions. 

The golf clubhouse, with a floor area of 5.893 square feet, 
accommodates a pro shop; office, 'torage. and workshop: 
cart storage: lockers and restrooms; and a coffee shop seat¬ 
ing forty-five. The clubhouse is built on a mound and the 
course can be viewed from expanses of glass in the restau¬ 
rant and pro shop. A paved parking lot. near the clubhouse, 
will have spaces for 249 ears. 
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ILLINOIS. The Forest Park foundation has given a 
$50,000 grant for construction of a nature center in the 
five hundred-acre Forest Park area that is being preserved 
as a woodland and wildlife refuge. The center will be known 
as “Sommer House” in honor of the late Mr. and Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam H. Sommer of San Jose, California. Mr. Sommer 
was principal founder of the Forest Park Foundation. By 
terms of the agreement under which Forest Park Founda¬ 
tion donated the wilderness land in January 1961, owner¬ 
ship of the land is retained by Forest Park Foundation 
with the Peoria Park District coordinating and controlling 
the program to be carried out. 

The nature center now being planned will provide class¬ 
room Space, display areas for specimens, and craft areas 
for nature study. It is hoped that the center will be com¬ 
pleted in time for some programing in 1963. As originally 
specified, there will be no pieknieking. no horseback riding, 
and no camping in the park. It will remain a hiking and 
nature study area. 

Since the original grant of 391 acres two years ago, the 
foundation has acquired additional woodland acreage in¬ 
cluding sixty-five acres of wooded hills which were part 
of thl l)r. George Mitchell estate purchased by the foun¬ 
dation last spring for $125,000. With other small acreages 
that have been added. Forest Park now constitutes a total 
of 490 acres. Only Detweiller Park w ith 756 acres is larger 
in the Peoria park system. 

LOUISIANA. Flowers—thousands of them, wherever the 
eye falls, in every season of the year! Scene of this floral ex¬ 
travaganza is Hodges Gardens, set in the rejuvenated wood¬ 
lands of western Louisiana in the land of El Caniino Real 
near the town of Many which was named for a colonel in 
charge of the important American frontier post of Fort Jesup 
iti the early 1800’s. El Camino Real, the King's Highway', 
is rich in legend and lore reaching back five centuries. It 
was roamed first by Caddo Indians over trails beat out by 
bisons’ feet: traveled by French explorers to 01*1 Mexico 
from Natchitoches. Louisiana; by Spanish friars from Mex¬ 
ico to East Texas: and by American settlers in the westward 
expansion. 

Founder of the gardens is \. J. Hodges, oil and timber 
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lusmessman, who lias conti ihuted much to the revitaliza* 
{ion of this historical but poverty-strickened area that hail 
been denuded and depleted of it' longleaf virgin pine forests 
since the turn of the twentieth century. In fact, the acreage 
which encompasses the garden was originallv purchased 1 >v 
\Ir. Hodges in 1937 to experiment in growing and cultivat¬ 
ing pine trees, a reforestation project, which now covers 
more than thii tv -seven thousand acres of pine plantations. 

A garden in the forest was not in the original plans until 
an abandoned stone tpiarrv with a singular i harm all its 
own was discovered on the land. Native dogwood and wild- 
flowers amidst stately column- of pines rising from lichen- 
covered rocks in the cathedral cptiot of the quart') suggested 
the planting of a few annual-. One planting led to another, 
and soon visitors began to come. \ 225-acre lake was Imilt. 
and in 1951 the natural and picturesque parkland was 
opened to the public as the Hodges Hardens. 

Gardeners and landscape artists mapping the development 
of Hodges Gardens, found the quarrv’s mounds of stone, 
hummocks, and sugarloafs a perfect framework for colorful 
plantations of flowers, waterfalls, and main pools. They 
laced three levels of the quarrv with ledgestone walks, leav¬ 
ing large rocks stained anil mellowed by half a centurv of 
exposure as they were. Actually, the result of their work 
combined with natural scenic beauty is sev'eral gardens 
within a garden. Each is a separate entity with a different 
background, different plant materials, and a separate land¬ 
scaping concept. 

Besides its floral fantasies, Hodges Gardens is a wildlife 
refuge where elk and deer graze on a twenty-five hundred- 
acre pasture and ducks and geese anive by the hundreds to 
spend the winter. In addition, a holly research project in 
the gardens arboretum is being conducted under the super¬ 
vision of Southwest Louisiana Institute in Lalayetlc. 

The garden’s fine-arts season opens with the annual Eas¬ 
ter sunrise service, which combines the voices of Centenary 
College of Shreveport and church choirs of the El Gamino 
Real area. This is followed by scheduled twilight concerts 
and other fine-arts programs on the lakeshore stage of the 
unique, open-air bandshell through the spring and summer 
months. In Mav when the roses in the gardens are in their 
peak blooming season, the Louisiana Garden Club Federa- 



Tocks Island Development. Secretary o) the Interior Stewart 
L. I’datl (right) points out to John Ei Calhoun, executive 
secretary. Pocono Mountains J acation Bureau, and II tlham 
Altier. president of the bureau, the twenty -seven-mile rec¬ 
reation area to he created by the proposed $ C. >0,000.000 
Tocks Island dam project to he located on the Delaware 
Hirer seven miles northeast of Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Huh of the project is a 160-foot-high dam which, in addi¬ 
tion to forming a lake for fishing, swimming, and boating, 
will he used jor uater supply, flood control, and poner. 



The new Druid Hill Park Child ten’s Zoo m Baltimore, Mary¬ 
land has a hundred-bell Srhulmerieh "Americana carillon. 
Daily concerts are given on this specially designed carillon 
to the delight of the zoo's young visitors. Designed to edu¬ 
cate . as well as entertain, the ncu zoo gives children first¬ 
hand experiences with domestic animals and even has a 
real dairy barn where the cons are milked twice daily. 


tion sponsors a two-day Louisiana f estival of Roses with 
participants from all over the state vying for trophies in 
horticulture and design. \n annual arts-and-erafts festival, 
also a two-day event, is held in Juno, and all indications are 
that it will become one of the largest of the. outdoor exhibits 
and sales festivals in tbe country; 

MICHIGAN. Two of the three major parks of the Huron- 
Clinton Metropolitan Authority reported record-breaking at¬ 
tendance for 1962. Kensington Metropolitan Bark, a forty- 
five hundred-acre site southeast of Brighton, reported at¬ 
tendance at 1.978.000. the highest annual total since the park 
opened in 1948. Metropolitan Beach, a 550-acre recreation 
site along Lake St. Clair near Mt. Clemens, hit record-break¬ 
ing attendance with over 1.133.000 persons visiting in 1962. 

MONTANA. The city of Billings has passed a $371,000 
swimming pool bond issue, of which $1 11.316.50 is for the 
renovation of two existing pools and the remaining £260.2) 1 
for construction of a new pool. The new pool will he T- 
shaped with underwater lighting and equipped with a heat¬ 
ing svstem. It will be designed for use at AAl swimming 
meets. The bathhouse vv ill have coin-operated lockers. Plan- 
are to enclose the new pool at a later date. Final returns 
-bowed 6.996 taxpavers favoring the bond issue and 6.48 1 
against it. 

NEW llAMl’MlIUK. Priv ate business interests have been 
asked to bid on food and souvenii concessions vvliieh grossed 
nearly $500,000 last year at three major New Hampshire 
state parks. This development, resulting from tbe issuance 
of an executive order last spring by Governor John \\ King 
provides for the leasing of sales operations at Franconia 
Notch. Crawford Notch, and Mt. Stmapce State Park, be¬ 
ginning this winter. 

Invitations to bid on merchandising operations, which 
last vear grossed $167,819 (before deductions for cost of 
sales, et cetera), i- the first step toward leasing similar sales 
operations at all -lores in New Hampshire’s state park sy-- 
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it ■ !. Next spring. bids will be solicited from private busi- 
pcrate il other state park concessions selling sou- 
v nit md refreshments on a lease basis. 

i t -cnth alfected are ten stores in the three state parks, 
■ en of them in I ranconja Notch. Their gross income of 
- fi>7 19 Represents about 79 ])ereent of tbe total gross in¬ 
come of #601.779 (before deductions) from sales in all 
stale park souvenir stores and vending stands in the last 
fiscal year, Effective' this winter, all sales of ski accessories 
in ski shops at Cannon Mountain in Franconia and Mt. Sun- 
apee in Newbury will be turned over to bidders who must 
meet rigid <]ualifications imposed by the state. The parks 
division will continue to offer rentals of equipment and re¬ 
pairs in both ski shops. 

Operation of state park stores by private business has 
been conducted experimentally on a small scale at some 
parks, but leasing of all stores in the park system will end 
a system which started with the Reorganization Act of 1950. 
That aet placed such major state parks as Crawford. Fran¬ 
conia. Sunapee. and many others under administration of 
the State Division of Parks I formerly the New Hampshire 
Recreation Division) and established the merchandising 
section of Franconia Notch. Subsequent sessions of the 
legislature imposed the so-called "pay-as-you-go require¬ 
ment upon the parks div ision. resulting in increased depend¬ 
ence on the merchandising function to meet legislative de¬ 
mands for increased ineome. The merchandising section as 
a unit of the division was virtually abolished by the Re¬ 
organization Act of 1901. which became effective on Julv 
1. 1962. 

Merchandising operations last year accounted for 37 per¬ 
cent of overall gross ineome from all state park operations. 
A master plan—containing a proposal for bidders, an eight- 
page prospectus with a complete listing of concession equip¬ 
ment available in the ten stores affected, contract forms and 
specifications -was prepared by Richard N. Reale, director 
of the Division of Furehnse and Property, following three 
and a half months of study and conferences with other state 
officials. 


NEW JERSEY. The town of Secaunis now has its Inst 
park and recreation center. The population of this formerly 
agricultural eoinmunitv has increased by more than twenty- 
five percent in the last ten vears. counter to the trend in the 
lest of Hudson Countv. Located in the center of the town, 
adjacent to the existing public lihrarv. the park is expected 
to serve as a focal point for the expanding community. Con¬ 
struction of the park was largely made possible by Albert 
Ruelmiuller. a local businessman whose contributions paid 
for the major construction costs. Land for the project was 
donated by the municipalitv while the enthusiastic partici¬ 
pation of local civic and religious leaders insured its com¬ 
pletion. 

The park provides for intensive, diversified use of its 
space. The various facilities arc connected by a central 
theme as the harlequin design of the fieldhouse roof is 
suggested intermittently throughout the park. Many of the 
facilities are dual-purpose. A sunken ice-skating rink has 
been designed to allow roller-skating in warm weather. 
Twin basketball courts have been laid out for field hockey 
and the circular sandbox with its louvered roof in the < hi 1- 
dren s play area has been surrounded with benches and 
Hindis to allow comfortable picknicking. Other fa< ilities 
include tennis couits with all-weather surfacing: an open 
mall for outdoor dances and gatherings with a fountain as 
background: a Little League baseball field with cantilevered 
concrete bleachers, built-in dugouts. a public-address svstem 
and electric scoreboard: a fieldhouse arranged in bays to 
allow for arts and crafts exhibits, chess and checker pavil¬ 
ions. and other forms of passive recreation. Areas for dif¬ 


ferent age groups throughout the park are separated by 
walks and landscaping. A seating plaza has been provided 
outside the skating rink to accommodate shoppers from the 
nearby shopping area. Throughout the park, there are 
drinking fountains, waiting areas, landscaping and shrubs. 
\ piece of abstract aluminum sculpture by Pierre Pezzella 
is mounted behind the handball courts. 

NEW’ YORK. A valuable fifty-acre beach and harbor area 
known as the Sand Hole at Lloyd Neck, near Huntington, 
Suffolk County, Long Island, has been given by Sherman 
M. Fairchild, industrialist and aviation pioneer, to the Long 
Island State Park Commission as an addition to Caumsett 
State Park. The donated property is part of one of the few 
remaining large private harbors on the island’s north shore. 
Together with over 1,426 acres of Caumsett State Park re¬ 
cently purchased by tbe commission from Mrs. Marshall 
Field and the Field Foundation, it will provide space for 
a wildlife sanctuary, boating, and other outdoor recreation. 
Ultimately , Caumsett State Park will be developed with golf 
courses, nature trails, bridle paths, picnic and conservation 
areas, hut the paik improvements are not expected to be 
completed and opened for public use for several years. 

TENNESSEE. The Memphis Park Commission recently 
voted to name one of the city's largest and newest parks in 
honor of the late Mr. and Mrs. Harvey S. Firestone. Plans 
are now under way to develop the 316-acre tract of land, 
which, when completed, will contain baseball diamonds, a 
nine-hole golf course, and picnic area with shelter house. 
Mr. Firestone is a former member of the Memphis Park 
Commission hoard. He and his family lived in the citv from 
1937 until 1919 while he served as president of the lirestone 
Tire and Rubber Company of Tennessee. Now mostlv un¬ 
developed farmland, the park area is located approximately 
six miles north of the Firestone plant in Memphis, and is 
said to hav e "tremendous possibilities.” 

CANADA 

Ol EREC. Reality can be inexpensive, savs Montreal Parks 
Director Andre Champagne in giving a progress report on 
(he city's program of transforming vacant and often ugly 
spaces into ‘‘quiet corners.” He reports that, through the 
joint effort of the parks, roads, planning and public works 
depaitments. quiet corners have been established at sixteen 
locations in vacant lots. The corners have been cleared, 
levelled and furnished with park benches, trees, shrubs and 
llowers in tubs, saucers, and flower boxes. In some places, 
an expanse of concrete has been transformed into a heautv 
spot with greenery, color, and benches in the heart of a 
hustling midtown apartment area. Elsewhere, ugly back¬ 
yards are screened off with attractively colored panels and 
fences to form the background for narrow strips of rest spots. 
Sometimes, a blank wall is repainted to form a suitable back¬ 
drop for the quiet corner. 

First steps in the program were taken dining the planning 
for the 1962 Beautification \N eck, which falls under the juris¬ 
diction of the road department, when the planning depart 
ment was given the job of tackling the first corners. The 
parks and public works departments were drawn into the 
program to supply the construction and plants. In each ease, 
Mr. Champagne explains, the work was done with materials 
at hand and at little cost. Several of the projects were done 
in a matter of hours. The quiet corners are in addition to 
the parks department’s street beautification program which 
this year featured the placing of 170 trees, mostly Chinese 
elms, in tubs along Sherbrooke and St. Catherine Streets 
and Dorchester Boulevard, and placing 186 flower baskets 
on light standards along busy midtovvn streets. 
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RECREATION 

DIGEST 


RECREATION AND 
FAMILY NEEDS 


Are we giving families 
an opportunity 
to perforin as families? 


RUTH S. TEFFERTELLER 

KGANIZATION of group work and 
recreation services in such a 
way as to provide opportunities 
for more family activities—giving fam¬ 
ilies a chance to perform as families, to 
mingle with, and learn from, other fam¬ 
ilies—should he one of the primary ob¬ 
jectives of social work agencies. For it 
is well known to the profession that 
many families fall short of their fulfill¬ 
ment and increasingly need the chance 
to find their strengths, to exercise their 
family identity, and to feel their family 
vitality through special kinds of experi¬ 
ences. 

The fields of group w ork and recrea¬ 
tion, with their special skills for devel¬ 
oping programs and techniques which 
build group strength and solidarity, 
seem peculiarly well qualified to lend a 
hand in designing new types of family- 
oriented programs w hich could help to 
strengthen family life. Our tendency to 
oversegregate the ages, together with 
the numerous problems that arise from 
weak family life, suggest that there 
should he a sharper focus on services 


Mrs. 1 EFFERTELI.ER is program direc¬ 
tor of the Henry Street Settlement on. 
New York City's Lower East Side. This 
material is digested and used with per¬ 
mission from Helping the Family in Ur- 
han Society, edited by Fred DelliQuadi 
(Columbia L niversity Press, New York 
City, 1963). 


which will strengthen parents and aid 
the family as a whole. 

Our group w'ork and recreation agen¬ 
cies report that, increasingly, the major 
responsibility for managing and con¬ 
ducting their well designed programs 
for children has fallen almost com¬ 
pletely to professional leadership, with 
a staggering diminution of parental in¬ 
volvement in their children's social life. 
Parent meetings are poorly attended, 
and adults who join clubs and classes 
are less and less those who are related 
to the children and young people in the 
agency’s junior divisions. 

Should we not he asking ourselves 
whether our recreation planning has 
become so child-centered that adults see 
no role for themselves*. except when 
their children receive awards or take 
part in performances? A mournful la¬ 
ment pervades most of our agencies: 
“Huh can we get the parents?" Have 
we also wondered whether we are prop¬ 
erly set up to attract them? Would pro¬ 
grams wdiich aim specifically at encour¬ 
aging and inviting the family, as such, 
possibly he more meaningful, even 
more convenient, for the parents? Com¬ 
mitted though the whole social work 
profession is to the basic worth and im¬ 
portance of the family, it is also true 
that much of what has resulted from out 
efforts to meet individual and age group 
needs has tended to exclude the family. 
Yet one of the greatest potentials for in¬ 


volving adults with children lies in play 
and recreation. 

r INlE increase in misdemeanors and 
delinquency among children in the 
seven- to twelve-year-age bracket is 
forcing us to recognize not only the 
breakdown of parental control hut the 
need for parents to remain close to their 
children. The problem poses questions 
as to how our programs can more spe¬ 
cifically contribute toward revitalizing 
parent-child relationships and in what 
areas of life our particular skills can 
help shore up family relationships. In 
]Yew York City, the Henry Street Settle¬ 
ment’s six-year demonstration project 
in delinquency prevention among pre¬ 
adolescent children in antisocial groups, 
vividly and poignantly reveals how 
much more effective preventive work 
became as the settlement stepped up its 
efforts to take the parents of these chil 
dren into a friendly partnership. 

The most effective tools we discov ■ 
ered for overcoming the defensiveness 
and superficial apathy often encoun¬ 
tered when parents are approached in¬ 
dividually were the family meetings and 
gatherings. Here, recreation and socia¬ 
bility helped to draw all of us into more 
positive relationships. Arousing paren¬ 
tal interest in the children’s actiyities 
through mutual participation in dances, 
outings, and parties helped to build a 
community of parents and families 
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around these children. This lias eon- 
i hue: enormously to the improved 
nehsvior of the individual children and 
of their groups. Parents are function¬ 
ing' with more confidence and energy. 
They are using their natural authority 
more consistently. The children and 
their friends, once the junior followers 
of teen-age gangs, are thoroughly en¬ 
joying the attention and concern of 
their parents, the parents, in turn, seem 
grateful for all that the agency has done 
to help strengthen their position in the 
eyes of their youngsters. 

The inherent and natural opportuni¬ 
ties for family functioning in contem¬ 
porary soeiet\ in and of themselves are 
constantly changing. Functions are 
changing and do not altogether promote 
the kind of Solidarity we used to take 
for granted. Joint and mutual activity, 
considered valuable in making the fam¬ 
ily a unit and useful for relieving ten¬ 
sions and difficulties, now require more 
conscious planning and scheduling on 
the part of everyone. The gradual dis¬ 
appearance of mam of the creative 
tasks performed in the home has less¬ 
ened the opportunilv for parents and 
children to work togethi r. 

Ihe familv-centered workshops in 
many of our settlements, pioneered at 
Menr\ Street twenty years ago. have 
met with enormous success. Fathers 
and sons repair and build furniture to¬ 
gether. Mothers and daughters make 
dresses for themselves. A parent and 
child replace soles and lifts on shoes 
for the whole family. These open-door 
programs are not graded on an age 
basis and have a strong tendencv to in¬ 
duce family participation in a meaning¬ 
ful way. Needless to say. they meet with 
added success because crowded city 
apartments prohibit carrying on such 
projects in the home. W e must also re¬ 
alize that many of out: adults could not 
undertake these enterprises without the 
help of special iustructois and programs 
which provide for learning and achieve¬ 
ment. 

f I Though planning and selecting pro- 
grams which we can confidently 
say will strengthen family life is difficult 
and complicated, we can never over¬ 
look the rich potential vv ithin the frame¬ 
work of group work anil recreation 
which are replete with ideas and goals 


for group participation. The very core 
of our daily professional tasks deals 
with the scheduling of services which 
build and strengthen character and so¬ 
cial relationships. They constantly fo¬ 
cus on giving groups a chance to de¬ 
velop good team spirit, to play and work 
together, to plan and create together, 
to participate without pressure, to gain 
strength through unity, to interact 
wholesomely with other groups. We 
need to carry some of this idealism into 
special programing for families. 

IV/ - K MUST also reeognize that the 
” budgets of many make family 
recreation almost prohibitive. If such 
experiences are valid and essential, if 
organized efforts are needed to promote 
joint family experiences, then recrea¬ 
tion and group work agencies, public 
and voluntary, must make fuller pro¬ 
vision for appropriate family services, 
as well as subsidizing recreation and 
group activities for tbe different age 
groups. 

The Henry Street Settlement felt 
strongly enough on this subject to con¬ 
vert its country property, which had 
been operated for over fiftv vears as a 
residential camp for girls, into a family 
day camp. Entire families—parents, 
grandparent*, children- went o(T on 
outings together. Participation far stir* 
passed even expectations, and with a 
quality of enthusiasm that obviously 
represented their appreciation for a 
chance to get away as a family . 

A whole new dimension was added 
to regular summer programs. More 
fathers played ball with their sons than 
ever before: more mothers got out of 
the kitchen to gather their families 
around tables under the trees; and more 
neighbors learned to know each other 
better under pleasant circumstances and 
discovered common interests. None of 
these families, all living on the lower 

* * * 

The deep, underlying cause of de¬ 
linquent children is simply delinquent 
adults. There arc many contributing 
causes of deiinquenre, but only one 
that is profoundly difficult to cure: the 
immaturity, the indifference, the lack 
of moral values on the part of adults 
delinquent children see every day of 
their lives. — Eleanor H. I.AKH in 
the Junior League Magazine. 


East Side of Manhattan could have af¬ 
forded family vacations or trips, had 
the country day program not been avail¬ 
able—seven days a week—at very nom¬ 
inal fees. 

The family day-camp program also 
made it possible to attract to the settle¬ 
ment. through a single service, whole 
families, many of them new in the 
neighborhood. In a fast-changing com¬ 
munity it is certainly more expedient 
and more productive to reach the whole 
family at once than to contact one mem¬ 
ber at a time. I he family day camp was 
no more costly than the resident camp, 
yet it served 550 families, or almost 
three thousand people, rather than 240 
individual girls. Though Henry Street 
still heartily endorses residential camp¬ 
ing for girls and may eventually resume 
that program, our assessment of family 
needs in the light of the present com¬ 
munity situation led us to give highei 
priority to a different pattern of service. 

A LL our social agencies and institu¬ 
tions urgently need to find new 
ways to reestablish the authority and 
importance of the family. To some of 
us it has seemed at limes that we were 
becoming addicted to a kind of nega¬ 
tive thinking, charging the family with 
being ‘"the root of all evil,’’ without ex¬ 
amining closely enough the conditions 
which create the evil. How far, indeed, 
can we go in recommending recreation 
programs to fit the needs of the modern 
family. if. as in some, sections of this 
country, we are still engaged in proving 
that economic assistance programs are 
not undermining the stability of the 
American family? It is not enough to 
talk about gearing recreation to fit fam¬ 
ily and individual needs. It is the pro¬ 
gram we work for and support that will 
finally demonstrate the philosophy we 
represent if, indeed, we have one. 

Recreation and group work agencies, 
as comniniiitv institutions, are in a sen¬ 
sitive position to translate the commu¬ 
nity's attitude tow aril family life as well 
as publicize any special values which 
the community chooses to emphasize. 
Our recreation and group work services 
can he designed and tailored to stimu¬ 
late family functioning, promote family 
and community relationships, and con¬ 
tribute toward strengthening family life 
for a free society and its children, it 
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WHAT IS CYBERNETICS? 


DICES'! 


While the science of cybernetics is unfamiliar to the great majority of 
Americans, it may revolutionize everyday life in the United States 
in the foreseeable future 


JACK J. HONOMICHL 


W HAT was the matter with Elsie? 
She. “seemed anxious . . . she 
was obviously looking for some¬ 
thing. 1 knew what it was: a light. . . . 
Grey Walter switched on a lamp and 
immediately Elsie . . . caught sight of it. 
Non Elsie knew where she wanted to go 
. . . no, she hesitated a moment, contin¬ 
uing her exploration." 

This description of Elsie’s behavior 
might have been written about anv ani¬ 
mal looking for something. Hut when 
written about Elsie, it sparks the imag- 
ination of scientists the world over, 
alarms labor leaders, disturbs social 
critics and intrigues military and in¬ 
dustrial leaders. For Elsie is a man¬ 
made animal. 

Formally christened “Electro-Light- 
Sensilive-lnternal-External” by her cre¬ 
ator, Dr. \\ . Grev Walter, Elsie is one 
primitive step toward an ultimate goal 
of duplicating human behavior in ma¬ 
chines. Spawned by the fledgling field 
of science known as cybernetics, mech¬ 
anisms akin to Elsie have already made 
possible such technological feats as 
intercontinental missiles, submarine 
cruises under the North Pole, and auto¬ 
mated factories. 

Dr. Glaude E. Shannon, a prominent 
cyberneticist at the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology, has suggested 
that “in ten or fifteen years we will see 
machines doing complex intellectual 
tasks—writing theorems of interest to 
mathematicians, turning in good traits- 


MRk Honomichl is vice-president of the 
Market Research Corporation of Amer¬ 
ica. This material is digested and re¬ 
printed from Challenge, The Magazine 
of Economic Affairs, published by the 
Institute of Economic Affairs, New 
York University. 


lations. understanding their environ¬ 
ment. After that, we can expect the 
general-purpose robot." Other cyber¬ 
neticists foresee artificial limbs that will 
enable amputees to perceive many' of 
the feelings and sensations we pet- 
eeive from our own limbs. Another de¬ 
vice may make it possible for the blind 
to “read" In assigning sounds to printed 
characters. The blind would then he 
able to read by listening to the noises 


• Communications and controls are 
closely related. 

• A better understanding of machines 
will help man to better understand or¬ 
ganic life; or, conversely, man can im¬ 
prove machines by imitating life proc¬ 
esses. 

]%/Ta\’.s desire to construct lifelike 
machines is an old one. In 1640, 
Descartes proved, at least to his satis¬ 



a page makes vv hen scanned by the 
device. 

However, much of the future impact 
of cybernetics will be focused on indus¬ 
try. While there are now a few manu¬ 
facturing processes which are almost 
completely automated, there are many 
more where management has yet to hear 
of cybernetics. 

To appreciate what cybernetics are 
working toward, and how it will affect 
our lives, we must take a brief look at 
their history and theories. Cybernetics 
is basically the study of control and 
communication in both animals and 
machines, under three guiding princi¬ 
ples: 

• Organic life can be approximated I if 
not explained) by mathematical rea¬ 
soning. 


faction that they could be built. Many 
men have since shared Descartes’ fas¬ 
cination with the idea, and working 
mechanical animals have been dis¬ 
played as objects of curiosity at techni¬ 
cal conventions regularly since the late 
1920’s. 

One of the most renowned synthetic 
animal builders is W. Grey Walter, a 
British neurophysiologist equally well 
versed in electronics. His goal was to 
create mechanical models of instinctive 
behavior to prove that it takes only a 
small number of elements to organise 
a complex mode of activity, thereby 
proving that the functions of living 
nerve cells are far more simple than is 
generally supposed. He therefore de- 
v eloped Elsie. 

Attempts to build calculating ina- 
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-•lijrii-*' to do mathematical problems 
!i •< .) traced back to the early 17th 
re rv One of the most famous at- 
■ pts was made by Charles Babbage. 
; n hiiglislnnan and professor of mathe¬ 
matics at Oxford l niversitv In the 
oath IbOO’s lie reportedh .-pent twenty- 
fiv e ioais of his life and 250.000 pounds 
tr\ ill" to build an analytical machine 
which would be governed b\ a perfo¬ 
rated program belt similar to the tapes 
used to feed data to modern computers. 

C om PUTEUS are mainly designed for 
two types of work: to do mathe¬ 
matical problems and to do paper work. 
4n example of the latter is the l .S. 
\rmy's BIZMAC, reputedly one of die 
largest systems of its kind. It consists 
of ninety-seven units and covers twenty 
thousand square feet of floor space. 
There are twenty-five electric type¬ 
writers attached to BIZMAC. If an in¬ 
ventory is needed to determine, for ex¬ 
ample, how mam 20 mm shells there are 
in twelve ordnance depots, the infor¬ 
mation spews forth in less than three 
minutes at the rate of six hundred lines 
per minute. 

It is natural that such prodigious 
machines get headlines in the press and 
are subject to the popular misconcep¬ 
tion that they are cybernetic machines 
and able to think for themselves. Ac¬ 
tually. electronic computers have rela¬ 
tively low r status in the hierarchy of 
mechanisms which include Elsie. Their 
actions are rigidly determined in ad¬ 
vance. They possess no margin of lih- 
ertv. no possibility of initiative. 

One thing w hich leads people to com¬ 
pare the yvorkings of computers with 
those of the human brain is their ability 
to retain tremendous amounts of infor¬ 
mation to be drawn upon at a later time. 
Norbert Wiener contends that digital 
computers, utilizing the binary num¬ 
bering system, in fact duplicate the 
brain’s pattern of thinking. He has also 
suggested that “mental breakdowns ' 
suffered by computers yvhen fed con¬ 
flicting data are like mental illness in 
humans. 

The strongest supporters of this line 
usually end their argument by conced¬ 
ing that the computer’s intelligence has 
“an elusive, unnatural quality."’ Those 
against tend to be as blunt as Harvard 
t niversitv cyberneticist Howard Aiken. 


"They can't think any more than a 
stone.’ 

This is not to belittle the feats of 
computers. F rom a cy bernetieist's point 
of view, they can he extremely valnable 
as an integral part of a complete cvber- 
netie system. Standing alone, some ad¬ 
vanced models can make up to 250.000 
calculations per second. Doctors hope 
that the diagnosis of illness can one day 
be facilitated by loading computers 
with the total knowledge of medical sci¬ 
ence on given diseases. 

There are mm machines yvhicli can 
translate a foreign language into F’ng- 
lish at the rate of eighteen hundred 



yvords per minute, yyliile human trans¬ 
lators average about tyventy-six hundred 
yvords per day. Improvements in these 
machines will mean that scientific and 
medical writings published in other 
languages will he readily available to 
us. albeit good literature would be 
hacked to pieces. 

npuK impact of cybernetics is hasten? 

ing the day when many more in¬ 
dustries yvi 11 be. as automated as the 
chemicals, petroleum refining, and tel¬ 
ephone industries are now, and this 
brings problems. The public-relations 
director of a large electronics inannfac- 
turei told me of the dilemma he faced 
because his company had just finished 
building a neyv factory. On such occa¬ 
sions it was established practice for the 
company to hold an open house at the 
neyy installation for employees and their 
families from other plants. This time 
they weren’t sure it yvas a good idea. It 


yvould have been demoralizing for them 
to he shoyyn machines performing much 
their own kind of yvork. 

Other managers will he facing this 
situation as cybernetic devices become 
more sophisticated, more dependable, 
and less costly. More and more indus¬ 
trial production will be entrusted to 
truly automatic factories consisting of 
machines taking their orders from giant 
computers and sending hack progress 
reports to serve as the basis for new 
instructions. 

Businessmen can’t help hut be in¬ 
trigued at how computers can maximize 
profits. Where petroleum refineries use 
computers to plan production, in less 
than fifteen minutes they can tell horv 
to get the most profit from a day’s crude 
oil production relative to the market 
demand for hundreds of possible re¬ 
finery end products whose prices fluc¬ 
tuate daily. 

Cybernetics is also an important 
weapon in our economic cold war with 
the Communist bloc. “The U.S.S.K. is 
making an all-out effort to cyhernate as 
much of its planning-economic-indus- 
trial operation as it can," according to 
the F’und for the Republic. And for the 
military, cybernetic devices have, made 
possible sophisticated weaponry such as 
the “black box” inertial navigator 
which guides man or missile without 
stars, radar or human help. It will also 
tell you exactly yvhere you are at any 
given time. 

It is such “black boxes” yyliieh have 
made possible the polar crossings by 
submarine and the intercontinental 
missile. A sixth of the huge Bedstone 
missile is used to house .ts guidance 
system. And yvhen man goes to the 
rnoon. cybernetic devices will go with 
him to make decisions and give orders 
to other mechanisms. (See also ‘'Our 
New Auhimiileil ItSirld.” Page 101.) 

With the fertile imaginations of men 
like Wiener and Walter, coupled witli 
huge expenditures of government and 
industry, the field of cybernetics should 
produce astounding changes in the 
years ahead. Indeed, one of the few 
areas which will remain untouched is 
(he arts. As Claude Shannon puts it 
“. . . poetry, art, music, novels . . . they 
are several magnitudes beyond the ma¬ 
chine since they involve emotional re¬ 
lationships.” Butmaybesomeday.? it 
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R FOR THE ILL & HANDICAPPED 

MORTON THOMPSON, Ed.D. 


not highly structured or stabilized. and 
struggling with the question of how to 
establish the best possible program for 
the treatment of the post-hospital pa¬ 
tient. 


b The Federal Public Health Service 
Project on Recreation for Arthrities 
began operation on September 16. 1963 
in Philadelphia. Jerry Wargo. formerly 
recreation director of the United Cere¬ 
bral Palsy Association of Philadelphia, 
is the project recreation supervisor, and 
Rodney Valentine, who came from the 
Children’s Hospital. Newington. Con 
necticut. is assistant recreation super¬ 
visor for the project. The staff is cur¬ 
rently selecting fifteen arthrities for a 
pilot study and. with the physicians, 
are evaluating them physically, socially, 
and emotionally. 

These arthrities will be referred 
through the Philadelphia Recreation 
Department to ongoing recreation pro¬ 
grams in city recreation and other 
agency centers near their homes for ac¬ 
tivity and socialization. The cases will 
be evaluated periodically to check prog¬ 
ress in the various categories being 
studied. The project’s goal is to assim¬ 
ilate a hundred arthrities into various 
center programs in the community with 
the programs meeting specific special 
needs of those persons needing such 
assistance. 

■b The recreation program of the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington Hospital in Seat¬ 
tle was recently awarded first place in a 
national hospital patient public-rela¬ 
tions and recreation contest sponsored 
by the Edison Chemical Company. Joan 
Nielson, recreation director of the hos¬ 
pital, explains that the University of 
Washington Hospital placed first for 
hospitals of 141 to 225 beds for general 
patient groups including psychiatrics 
surgical and pediatrics. The award in¬ 
cluded a trophy, pla<(ue, and cash. Over 
five hundred hospitals were entered in 
the national contest. 

• The Seattle Handicapped Club, a 
nonprofit organization, received a cita¬ 
tion this fall from the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association for providing outstand¬ 
ing social benefits for the. welfare of 
physically handicapped adults. Charles 
H. Odegaard, NRA district representa¬ 
tive, presented the citation which was 
recommended by the Seattle Park De¬ 
partment. The club uses facilities pro¬ 
vided by the park department. 

The organization is not sponsored by 
any group or agency and is financed 
solely by membership fees and its pub- 

Dk. Thompson is director of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Consult¬ 
ing Service on Recreation for the III 
anti Handicapped. 


licalion. The Good Samaritan. Other in¬ 
come activ ilies are being developed in 
order to expand the program and to 
build a residence home for the comfort 
and convenience of the disabled. The 
Handicapped Club, an affiliate of the 
NRA. provides members with club 
cards, which entitle members to dis¬ 
counts on equipment, such as wheel¬ 
chairs. and admits member,, to manv 
special events in the communitv includ¬ 
ing special parking areas. I be handi¬ 
capped members operate the club and 
do most of the work themselves. Ibis 
is an outstanding achievement 

■b A new catalogue of aids and appli¬ 
ances for the visually handicapped is 
now available from the American 
Foundation for the Rlind. 15 West 16th 
Street. New N ork II. in both ink print 
and Braille editions. It lists hundreds 
of interesting gifts suitable for the vis¬ 
ually handicapped person. All can be 
purchased at cost. There are. for ex¬ 
ample, a pictureless television set. writ¬ 
ing and drawing aids, tools and instru¬ 
ments, a large selection of Braille 
watches and clocks, many kitchen aids, 
games of all sorts, and medical aids. 

■b A letter to the editor, in the Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1963 issue of Medical If orld 
News, written by Kurt Unger. M.I)., 
tells of arrangements he has made for 
tours of the Continent by groups of 
chronically ill patients. The pleasure, 
trips will last several weeks, with the 
travelers remaining under medical care. 
Registered nurses, briefed on the con¬ 
dition of each, will accompany the 
patients on a specially prepared slow T - 
moving itinerary^. English-speaking 
physicians will take care of natient 
needs all along the route. Record 
charts, internationally understood and 
prepared with the patient’s own doctors 
cooperating, are to he taken along. A 
New York travel agency is handling 
details and the cost should not exceed 
the customary cost of better-class ar¬ 
rangements. Further information can 
be obtained by writing Dr. Unger at 
33-15 34th Avenue. Astoria 6. New 
York. 

■b The first National Institute for Half- 
wav Houses will be held in Chicago. 
December 2-4 at the Pick-Congress Ho¬ 
tel. The institute’s program will be di¬ 
rected to the expansion and improve¬ 
ment of rehabilitation services for 
persons with neuropsychiatric disabili¬ 
ties. Halfway houses are relatively new. 


-I- Arizona State l niversitv jgm\ ides a 
special service to sports fans physically 
unable to climb the ramps to their seats 
in the stadium. The Blanchard Com¬ 
pany . local Coca-Cola distributors, do¬ 
nated four ( usliman electric-powered 
vehicles which transport disabled per¬ 
sons up the 150-foot ramps to then 
scats. 



Make Hundreds 
of items with TANDY’S 
HIGH QUALITY 



Reinforced far exfra strength, features, sturdy 
fabric tape center covered with flame resistant 
plastic —• will nat stretch ar peel — 23 calars, 
100 yard spaal, 1.25. Quantity discount to 

BRAIDING & LACING 


FOR FUN 



1222 maney-making, maney- 

saving ideas. All easy-ta-make and save up ta 
50%. kits, tools, patterns, etc. 


P. O. Box 791-AC- Fort Worth, Texas 1 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Service Gliil> Winners 

Two service clubs from Fifth Army 
an< 1 one from l nited States Arm) 
Japan won first prizes of $500 each in 
the fifth All- \rmy contest ‘•Operation 
Service (.lull," judged in Washington. 
D. C.. in September. The Open Door 
Service Club of Cam]) Zama. Japan, 
took first place in Category 1: Peak 
Service (Tub of Ft. Carson. Colorado, 
in Category 11: and Fitzsimons Service 
Club of Denver, Colorado, in Categor) 
Ill. T here were forty-four entries from 
the three categories in the final judging. 
A preliminary final judging in August 
had reduced the list from seventy Origi- 
nallv. 235 of the 291 service clubs had 
taken part in the project. 

The Open Door Service Club won 
over sixteen other rivals in Category I. 
which involves a complete program over 
a period of one month. The winning 
project included four programs—so¬ 
cial. competitive, creative, and intellec¬ 
tual —and represented an expansion of 
programs which were tried earlier and 
were mceessful. Club director Dolores 
D. Beckmann, program director Mrs. 
Until C. Grant, and the F.nlisted Ad- 
visorv Council decided that the club 
would benefit more from a new twist 
added to old ideas thi n they would 
from something "wav out,” The pro¬ 
gram. which took place in February, 
included a Kanto Plains Valentine 
>(]uare Dance Jamboree. King for a 
Aight Contest. Conteinporarv Japanese 
Art Kxhibition and Classic Japanese 
Painting Demonstration, and an Em- 
bassv Night featuring Hong hong. 

Peak Service Club was voted A umber 
One among twenty candidates in Cate- 
gorv 11. which was made up of a theme 
program and a special interest or hobby 
project. The theme project was the 
Pikes Peak Jazz Festival. Three con¬ 
certs were presented on a Sunday in 
December 1962. The speeial interest 
project was The Roaring 20's Revue in 
September 1962. The program was 
planned and conducted with the assist¬ 
ance of the Peak Service Chib's En¬ 
listed Advisory Council by dub direc¬ 
tor Mine E. Lewis, assistant director 


Mrs. Sara Murphy, and program direc¬ 
tor Mrs. Rosemary 1). Eaklor. 

Fitzsimons Service Club won over six 
other entries in Category III, which was 
a four part program over a period of 
one year. The winning entry consisted 
of a "Thank You, USO!” dinner danee 
I social). "What's My MOS” panel 
show (intellectual), "Bus Stop” play 
(creative), and Christmas Eve Party 
l competitive). Club director for Fitz- 
simous is Jane A. Morrison. She was 
assisted by Entertainment AGO Spl 
Anthony J. Mendez. 

Judges for the contest, who were 
honored at a luncheon at Ft. I-esley J. 
MeAair. included Virginia Musselman. 
director of the Aational Recreation As¬ 
sociation Program Service; Dr. Grace 
Hewell, program coordination olficer, 
Department of Health. Education and 
Welfare. Washington, 1). C.; S. hey 
Dickinson, executive secretary. Depart¬ 
ment of the Vniiy Board of l . S. Civil 
Serv ice Examiners, Washington. D. C.; 
Dr. F red Coombs, chairman of Recrea¬ 
tion. Education Curriculum. Depart¬ 
ment of Phvsieal Education, Pennsyl¬ 
vania State l Diversity. ( Diversity 
Park: Ralph W Ison, director of recrea¬ 
tion and parks. Arlington Countv De¬ 
partment of Recreation and Parks. Ar¬ 
lington. Virginia: Katherine M. Caul, 
director of Aeighhorhood ((enters Divi¬ 
sion. District of Columbia Recreation 
Department, Washington. 1). C.; Justin 
G. Dovle. (Colonel. I SA Ret.), com¬ 
mandant of eadets. Peekskill Military 
\cademy. Peekskill. New York; Leota 
\. Kelly, assistant national director. 
Supplemental Recreation Activities 
Overseas. American Red Cross. Wash¬ 
ington. D. C.: Dr. Earl Kauffman, 
chairman. Division of Recreation. Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky. Lexington. Ken¬ 
tucky; James S. Stevens. Jr., associate 
director. North Caroling Recreation 
Commission. Raleigh: Lillian Sum¬ 
mers. assistant national director. Serv¬ 
ices in Military and Veterans Hospitals- 
Reereation. American Red Cross. Wash¬ 
ington. D.C.; and Theresa S. Brungardt, 
Vermont director of recreation, State 
Board of Reereation, Montpelier. 


Teenage Conference 

Teenagers, fourteen to eighteen years 
of age, from the thirteen reereation 
eenters that comprise the south Los 
Angeles district of municipal recrea¬ 
tion eenters recently participated in a 
youth conference to diseuss current top¬ 
ics and issues, to learn conference pro¬ 
cedures and techniques; and to foster 
eo-reereational teenage elub ideas in 
the district. Following a speech by Lee 
Giroux. TV personality and newsman, 
delegates separated into six 45-minute 
“buzz sessions” to diseuss dances and 
parties, program planning, public re¬ 
lations. youth and parent relationships, 
problems of delinquency and youth em¬ 
ployment. The “buzz session” topics 
were compiled from suggestions sub¬ 
mitted by teenage clubs at the south Los 
Angeles City recreation eenters, accord¬ 
ing to Cl ora L. Wright, conference 
chairman. At the conclusion of the 
"buzz sessions,” group leaders sum¬ 
marized the issues discussed by (heir 
individual groups. 

PEOPLE IN THE NEW S 

George ltjelte, 
who has been act¬ 
ing as part-time 
consultant with the 
Los Angeles City 
Recreation and 
Parks Department 
since his retire¬ 
ment as general manager last year, will 
devote full lime to rendering profes¬ 
sional expert and technical advice in 
the planning:, construction, and organi¬ 
zation of the new Greater Los Angeles 
Zoo. Mr. Iljelte, a member of the Aa¬ 
tional Reereation Association Board of 
Trustees, is also the co-author of the 
recently published Public Administra¬ 
tion of Pari\ and Recreational Services 
(see Pa fie 434). 

Jed II. Davis of the University of Kan¬ 
sas in Lawrence is the new director of 
the Children’s T heatre Conference. He 
succeeds Agnes Haaga. Mr. Davis is eo- 
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luthor of Children s Theatre: Play Pro- 
iuction for the Child Audience (Har¬ 
der, 1960). 

Anne C. Ford is the new field-service 
director of Girls Club of America. In 
her new post, Mrs. Ford will serve as 
liaison between the national youth or¬ 
ganization and member clubs through¬ 
out the United States and in Canada. 
GCA serves more than fifty thousand 
girls from six through high-school age. 
Before joining GCA, Mrs. Ford was an 
executive with Girl Scouts of the USA 
for eighteen years, serving as liaison 
with government agencies in Washing¬ 
ton. D.C., and as school-relations ad¬ 
visor. An expert in camping activities, 
Mrs. Ford has directed and coordinated 
courses for Girl Scout camp directors. 

Loyd B. Hatha¬ 
way, pioneer rec¬ 
reation leader in 
North Carolina 
and the nation, has 
retired as recrea¬ 
tion director for 
the city of Win¬ 
ston-Salem after forty-two years of 
service, with the city. A scholarly man 
with a deep-seated devotion to athletics 
and the literary arts. Mr. Hathaway 
started his career in physical education 
and recreation, as instructor in the 
Winston-Salem public schools and has 
piloted the city’s recreation program 
from its first tentative beginnings to the 
full-scale operation it enjoys today. He 
is succeeded by Joe White, formerly 
assistant director. 

Arthur Todd, di¬ 
rector of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation 
Association Field 
Service, will visit 
some fifteen Air 
Force bases in Ger 
many. France, and 
England beginning October 28 to do an 
evaluation of the Air Force Service 
Club program, in order to determine 
whether the program is meeting pres¬ 
ent-day leisure-time needs of Air Force 
personnel. Mr. Todd will also address 
the annual conference of the European 
Recreation Society in Berchtesgaden, 


Germany. November 8-10. Mr Todd 
helped establish the ERS in 1959 when 
he was recreation management consult 
ant to Headquarters. USAFF. in Wies¬ 
baden. Germany. 

Lov Morrow, city of Miami parks su 
perintendent. has been appointed as¬ 
sistant to James W. Hilton, director of 
parks and recreation. Mr. Morrow 
started w ith the parks department in 
1937 as a laborer, fn his new post, he 
will be responsible for high-level mas¬ 
ter-plan projects, such as land acquisi¬ 
tion, and will work with the newly ap¬ 
pointed citizen’s advisory committee on 
recreation needs—with particular em¬ 
phasis on adult and senior-citizen pro¬ 
grams. 


IN MEMORIAM 


M. Esthyr Fitzgerald, director of rec¬ 
reation in l tica. New York, for thirty- 
eight years, died recently at the age of 
sixtv-six. Miss Fitzgerald joined the 
citv’s recreation department in 1919. 
was named superintendent in 1922. and 
served in that capacity until 1956 when 
a department of parks and recreation 
was established and her title became 
director of recreation. During her years 
of recreation service. Miss Fitzgerald 
was instrumental in developing the 
citv’s recreation facilities from the op¬ 
eration of five areas to a modern system 
of twenty-two playgrounds, plus swim¬ 
ming and wading pools, fully equipped 
and staffed with instructors and direc¬ 
tors. She also developed an extended 
svstem of community center activities, 
many held in school buildings during 
winter evenings. She retired in I960. 
I. Robert M. Shultz, superintendent 
of recreation in Bridgeport. Connecti¬ 
cut for thirteen years, died in Septem¬ 
ber at the age of fifty-seven. Mr. Shultz 
was noted for his level-headed approach 
to problems and for his fount of imagi¬ 
nation. He served with distinction on 
a number of the National Recreation 
Association’s National Advisory Com¬ 
mittees and at the time of his death was 
a member of the NRA National Advis¬ 
ory Committee for International Serv¬ 
ices. He was also a member of the 
National Committee on Recreation 
Standards. 
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ARKET NEWS 


• .sound vstem. A twenty-page catalogue, which describes 
amplifiers and systems for industrial application was de¬ 
signed as a technical “how-to” manual and reference work 
for buyers of commercial sound components. It shows how 
to evaluate amplifiers and how to design and use a com¬ 
mercial sound system, points out the pitfalls of loosely de¬ 
fined specifications, fully details the features a prospective, 
buyer should insist on before he chooses a PA amplifier, and 
discusses the importance of certified power output ratings to 
assure optimum speaker performance, frequency response, 
and how to evaluate the true response rating of an amplifier. 
It also discusses the considerations that determine an am¬ 
plifier's flexibility—its ability to “grow” with the user’s re¬ 
quirements. The catalogue contains a sound-system design 
chart to help determine the audio power required for typical 
applications such as in auditoriums. For your copy of 
Sound, write to llarrnon-Kardon. Inc., 55 Ames Court. 
Plainview. i\ew 5 ork. 

• Skidproofing. A new non-slip floor enamel comes in seven 
attractive colors and may be applied with a brush, roller, or 
sprav gun. It provides perfect adhesion to wood, metal, tile, 
concrete, mosaic, ami masonry. May be used on damp or 
continually wet surfaces, where acid, alkali, or chemical 
exposures exist, on uncured concrete, exposure to salt water, 
'team, et cetera. Its manufacturer claims it to be the tough¬ 
est and most durable coating ever formulated, outwearing 
com entional door paints eight to one. Complete information 
mav be obtained by writing to Albert \\ , Pendergast. Safety 
Equipment Company. Tulip and 'Longshore Streets. Phila¬ 
delphia 55. 

• Solid bond. An all-purpose Epoxy adhesive, long used by 
industry for applications ranging from maintenance to mis¬ 
siles. is now available in two additional formulations . . . 
aluminum-filled and iron-filled. All three TuinW elds offer 
50 50 measuring, controllable curing (from five minutes 
to five hours), positive mixing through color change and a 
complete range of sizes I from 1V5 ounces) to fit every ap¬ 
plication. The two new formulations are designed for metal 
to metal bonding, but are equally effective when used to 
bond glass to glass, metal to wood, wood to wood, plastic 
laminate to fiberglass, et cetera. Samples of all three types— 
all-purpose, aluminum-filled, and iron-filled are available, 
upon request from EybrClas Industries. 5010 West Montrose 
Vvenue. Chicago Iff. 

• On cue. New fiberglass pool cues, in a variety of harmon¬ 
izing colors, represent a breakthrough in the manufacture of 
pool and billiard cues. The woven fiberglass fabric, impreg¬ 
nated with phenolic resins and high-melting elastomers, 
cured and compressed under heat and pressure on a tapered 
-teel mandrel, produces an improved, perfectly balanced cue 
that will remain straight and true forever. The hollow center 
is filled with micro-cell urethane foam for increased impact 
resistance. In this same process, the balancing weights are 
foamed into position within the cue’s middle and butt hous¬ 
ing. The cue also utilizes a replaceable screw-on tip. The 
manufacturer maintains that the new cue cannot splinter, 
warp, or rot. is impervious to moisture and temperature. It 
comes in a variety of colors: pastel blue, dark blue, forest 
green, black, tangerine, and others. Eor further informa¬ 
tion write to Donald A. Adler, St. Croix Corporation. Park 


Falls. Wisconsin. (The St. Croix Corporation is one of the 
largest manufacturers of tubular fiberglass fishing rods in 
the world. Major products of the company include rods, 
nets, jointed bamboo poles, gaff hooks, line and reels.) 

• He seated! A new telescoping chair riser, operating on 
the same principle as the telescoping gym seat, is heavy- 
duty welded-steel construction and available in sections from 
two to twenty-five rows high. The entire assembly extends 
only four feet w'hen nested. Sections can be permanently 
attached to the wall or can be portable for removal and stor¬ 
age after use. The chairs, whether attached or unattached, 
can be folded in place and stored on the nested platform, 
saving both space and time. In addition to providing safe 
seating for auditoriums, arenas, gymnasiums, et cetera, the 
Hew unit can also be used as orchestra and choral risers. 


For further information write to Safway Steel Products. 
Inc.. 0228 West State Street. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

• No cracks, please! A urethane-foam joint filler, designed 
to fill expansion joints (required ill concrete construction, is 
a versatile water-resistant product which fulfills a variety of 
stringent requirements as an expansion joint filler. Expan¬ 
sion joints are used in concrete highway pavements, airports, 
sidewalks, curbs, industrial flooring, retaining walls, and 
wherever concrete meets other concrete or any hard sub¬ 
stance. This new joint filler is designed to meet specifica¬ 
tions of AASHO M-153 Type III and Federal Specification 
HII-F-341-Ty pe I, Class B. It currently has been approved 
for use in Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, North 
Dakota. Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, and North Carolina. Ap¬ 
proval is pending in other states, and it also has been ap¬ 
proved for use by the U.S. Corps of Engineers. 

A variety of thicknesses is available ranging from a quar¬ 
ter-inch to an inch in widths that vary from four to twenty- 
four inches. The material is made in five- and ten-foot lengths 
with lengths Up to sixteen feet available. Among the advan¬ 
tages of the new lightweight product are its ability to bond 
to concrete: excellent compression recovery ranging from 
seventy-five to ninety percent of original thickness and a 
flexibility which enables it to be formed between curved or 
irregular surfaces. In addition, it is compatible yvith the new 
polysulfide sealers coming into wide use in conjunction with 
joint fillers: as such, it does not require protective strippings 
It also will not spall adjacent concrete if small pebbles or 
other incompressible material fall into the joint. As it has 
a closed cell structure, the filler retains its waterproof prop¬ 
erties even after repeated stressing. It can be cut and shaped 
with conventional tools. For information, write to Barrett 
Building Products Division. Allied Chemical Corporation, 
40 Rector Street, New T ork 6., 
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FREE AIDS —Please Write 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Bonded stock. A Dew art material which 
enables the artist to actually paint into ita 
surface is neither a paper nor cloth but a 
combination of honded textile fibers that 
allows color to penetrate giving a prism-like 
effect to the artist’s work when working with 
watercolors and inks. The fabric encourages 
vertical absorption of painting media giving 
subtle, optical colors-in-depth. The new “3M” 
Brand Art Fabric #8400 can be used with 
transparent and opaque watercolors, design¬ 
ers’ colors, acrylics, tempera, gouache, casein, 
India and colored inks, felt-tipped pens and 
textile colors. It also can be used for etching, 
silk screen, woodcuts, linoleum block print¬ 
ing, and lithographs. 

The material comes ready to paint, needs 
no preliminary mounting or stretching. Any 
minor wrinkles or accidental folds or creases 
can he smoothed out by pressing the fabric 
with a warm iron after the painting is com 
pletely dry. Art fabric has a high-tear strength 
and can be folded many more times than paper 
without damage. The material is made in two 
sizes, 15"-by-19" and 19"-by-23%" in light 
and medium weights in a four-sheet introduc¬ 
tory offer and ton-sheet packets. It can be 
obtained in 19"-by-23%" and 30"-by-40" 
sizes in light, medium, and heavy weights in 
fifty-sheet bundles. For additional informa¬ 
tion and a sample of the fabric write Art 
Fabric, Dopt. B 3-220, 3M Co., 2501 Hudson 
Itoad., St. Paul 19, Minnesota. 

Paper with personality. Construction paper, 
in rolls twenty yards long, is available in 
sixteen different colors for murals and friezes, 
paper-sculpture projects, block printing, and 
for booklets and program covers. These rolls 
can be cut to desired size for any work with¬ 
out waste. Totem construction and poster 
paper, in standard sizer ranging from 9"-by- 
12" to jumbo 24"-by-36" sheets, is available 
in a kaleidoscopic range of thirty-two colors, 
including a spatter rainbow effect, and is co¬ 
ordinated to insure harmonious results when 
combining the heavy and lightweight sheets. 
Construction paper can be ordered in packs 
of fifty and a hundred sheets, poster paper in 
packs of a hundred sheets, either in one color 
or a standard assortment. For samples or the 
name of your nearest distributor, write to the 
Anchor Converting Company, 2542 West 
Ogden Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 

Touchups. To meet the need of the four 
million Polaroid Land camera owners who 
will soon be snapping color prints, a new kit 
of liquid colors for retouching, spotting, and 
correcting Polricolor prints is now available. 
These special colors can also he used on 
Ektar.olor prints, Printons, Kodaehromes, 
transparencies, lantern slides, film, and nearly 
all glossy and matte surfaces. They can be 
applied with a brush, pen, cotton swab, or 
an airbrush. They are carefully produced 
under quality control and prepared with per- 
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manent dyes dissolved in a special filtered 
aqueous base. An informative brochure which 
includes other retouch colors available can 
be obtained by writing to the John G. 
Marshall Manufacturing Company, 167 North 
Ninth Street, Dept. R. T., Brooklyn 11, New 
York. 

Steady as you paint. Designed to make 
even a lightweight sketching easel a more 
rigid and sturdier unit, the Berkshire Stabi¬ 
lizer-Sketch Box Rest consists of two sections. 
One part is clamped across the two front 
legs, while the other is clamped to the real 
leg of any standard tripod easel. The rear 
section hooks into the front brace, making 
the easel remarkably stable. In addition to 
stabilizing the easel, the Berkshire Rest can 
support a large oil sketch box. Assembly or 
disassembly requires no tools and is accom¬ 
plished in a minute with only wing nuts and 
screws. For further information, write to 
Anco Wood Specialties, Inc., 71-08 80th 
Street, Glendale 27, New York. 

Shiny success. Decorative foils in a wide 
range of colors, patterns, and sizes can be 
easily cut and shaped to any desired size or 
form for holiday ornaments, gift wrappings, 
mobiles, and creative designs. Expanded 
aluminum foil is machine slit and expanded 
into a mesh for special effects (fish scales, 
spider webs, et cetera). Write for samples to 
Research Products Corporation, Madison 1, 
Wisconain. 

Bubble trees grow from crystals that “pop” 
when placed in hot water. Craft house also 
offers plastic mold for casting a horse, a mer¬ 
maid, even Red Riding Hood and the wolf; 
shells for decorating almost everything; and 
hundreds of other ideas and materials. For 
abundantly illustrated catalogue, write to 
Hazel Pearson Handicrafts, Box 193, Temple 
City, California. 

EQUIPMENT 

Athletics and measurement go hand-in-hand 
and a Wheel-N-Measure Meter is a vital help. 
The measurement is in feet, anything up to 
99,999 feet. Useful anywhere around the ath¬ 
letic field with special emphasis on track and 
field for measuring the track staggers. Also 
excellent for securing accurate measurement 
of a cross-country course. By actual tests oue 
man with a Wheel-N-Measure Meter will 
measure a field faster and more accurately 
than two men using tape. For further infor¬ 
mation write to B. G. Reilly Company, P.O. 
Box 231, North Scituate, Rhode Island. 

Lawn lianacement. A new sprayer solves 
the problem of weed control on large areas 
of fine turf where heavy motorized sprayers 
cannot be used. It can he used also for spray¬ 
ing insecticides, liquid fertilizers, et cetera. 
Hand propelled, the lightweight sprayer can 
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spray thousands of square yards in a few 
hours. It is light enough to be pushed on fine 
turf, yet has the capacity for acreage spraying. 
The new sprayer fills the gap between hand- 
operated sprayers and tractor sprayers. Bal¬ 
anced on a one-wheel aluminum frame, the 
sprayer operates from compressed air carried 
in stainless steel tanks. There is no compres¬ 
sor to carry, no moving parts to wear. Quick- 
connect fittings permit rapid filling from any 
compressor unit, service station, et cetera. 
Handgrip levers at the handle bars provide 
automatic control of spray and air. The bal¬ 
ance and structure of the sprayer makes it 
usable on the roughest terrain as well as fine 
turf. The new sprayer was developed origi¬ 
nally by the Farm Crops Department of 
Oregon State University for plot spraying. 
For further information write to the Mater 
Machine Works, P.O. Box 110, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

PROGRAM AIDS 

Aod showmanship to your hul'etins and dis¬ 
plays with multi-color “idea” letterheads to 
spark your programs, special events, fund¬ 
raising campaigns, house organs and other 
announcements. Catalogue shows samples in 
full color of idea art with such catch lines 
as “Get Set for a Bang-Up Event” and “Let’s 
Celebrate.” Many of the letterhead ideas arc 
also available on jumbo postcards and “whiz” 
cards. For cutalogue, write to Idea Art, 30 
East 10th Street, New York 3. 


FILMS- 

Lasting patterns. A new series of golf 
instruction films—combining for the first time 
the teaching skills of leading golf profession¬ 
als and physical education consultants—has 
been released hy the National Golf Founda¬ 
tion. Included is a complete golf-instruction 
program in four full-color 16mw motion pic¬ 
tures with sound. More than fifteen years of 
research and many months of concentrated 
study were spent in selecting the most effective 
teaching methods and motion picture tech¬ 
niques. The restdt is a skillfully produced 
golf-instruction series which develops interest 
quickly and produces long-lasting patterns of 
learning. 

The four-unit, 16mm motion picture series 
in full color with sound, takes advantage of 
many movie techniques to explain difficult 
and often misunderstood golf movements in 
slow motion, full stop, and superimposed ani¬ 
mation. The series includes: 

Unit 1, a thirteen-minute film that expertly 
motivates the student to want to play, shows 
him how to learn, and helps him understand 
the golf course, the game, and equipment. 
Unit 2, a twenty-seven-minnte, three-reel movie 
which shows how the swing is developed. The 
student starts with the whole swing and then 
is taught each control factor separately—in¬ 
cluding grip, address, posture, rhythm, bal¬ 
ance, et cetera, until he has learned the entire 
swing correctly. 

Unit 3, a twelve-minute film which demon¬ 
strates the fundamentals of pitch shots and 
explosion shots out of sand traps. Careful 
attention is given to the important differences 
in the arm and wrist action of each of these 
approach shots. 

Unit 4, a ten-minute reel which describes 


several approved techniques including wrist 
and firm wrist swings and tap and stroke 
methods of applying momentum to the ball. 
The film also diagrams bow to play uneven 
greens. 

The series may be purchased or rented. 
Purchase rates for Units One, Three, and Four 
are $63.00 each; and for Unit Two, $135.00. 
Rental rates and rental-purchase plan details 
may be secured by writing the National Golf 
Foundation, 804 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54. 

Lore of the deep. Boating club program di¬ 
rectors and entertainment chairmen, who are 
planning late fall and winter club activities, 
should get acquainted with the W ater World 
film scries sponsored by the National Associa¬ 
tion of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. The 
films are all 16mm, sound, and color produc¬ 
tions, available on free loan from NAEBM. 
W’ater World films cover cruising, fishing, va¬ 
cationing afloat, boating education, outboard- 
ing, and water skiing. A complete description 
of each is published in NAEBM’s catalogue 
of hoating films. 

The free catalogue lists 364 boating films, 
most of which are available on free loan from 
various sources for group or TV showings. 
Most of the films have sound and are in color. 



Dig into back issues of Recreation and 
pick a peck of ripe idea3. Every article is 
new until you have read it! Increase your 
resource material by ordering these fall 
issues while they are still available and at 
BARGAIN PRICES. 

□ November 1962 No. of copies_ 

The Church and Recreation 
Discovering Primitive Artists 
Human Value* of Recreation 
A Community Calendar 


□ October 1962 No* of copies_ 

After School Arta and Sciences 
Puppetry and Children 
Five-Alarm Art* and Crafts 
Scenery hy Projection 


□ November I960 No. of copies. 

The Youngater* Take the Stage 
Teenage Motivea 

No Recreation Director Is an Island 
Cbriatmaa Craft-O-Rama 
Eitending Ynur Service 


□ October 1958 No. of copies. 

What Dd You Know About Modern Dance? 
Public Relations and Halloween 
Recreation Activities from Other Lands 
Community Halloween at Low Cost 


Single copies ... $ *50 

Five or more, eoch $ *30 


Order from 

NATIONAL recreation association 

8 W. 8th Street, New York, N. Y. lOOtl 


Films listed in the catalogue cover a great 
variety of subjects, including fishing, boating 
education, cruising, boat handling, navigation, 
safety, boat maintenance, sailing, power boat¬ 
ing, water skiing, racing, weather lore, rope 
work, marine engines, adventure trips, and 
bull design, among others. NAEBM advises 
that bookings for the ten films in its Water 
World scries, as well as films from other 
sources, should be made eight to ten weeks 
in advance of showing. The catalogue is 
available by writing to NAEBM, 420 Lexing¬ 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 

Fifty mh.es and no dusters. A new four- 
and-a-half-minute film, Swim and Stay Fit, 
has been released by the American Red Cross 
to promote participation in its fifty-mile swim 
program. This short, sound film has been 
cleared for television and is available in both 
color and black and white. Featuring the 
Red Cross “Swim and Stay Fit” project, in¬ 
augurated in September 1061, the film shows 
persons, ranging in age from four to eighty, 
swimming for recreation and improved health. 
Under the program, participants are asked to 
swim a minimum of fifty miles in segments of 
440 yards, keeping records of their achieve¬ 
ments on wall charts posted at swimming 
facilities and on wallet-size individual fac- 
similies. While many persons have already 
swum fifty miles and hundreds are now well 
into their second fifty, there is no time limit 
to reach the fifty-mile goal. Certificates are 
awarded to participants for every ten miles 
they complete, and an emblem is awarded at 
the end of fifty miles. 

The film features Charles B. (Bud) Wilkin¬ 
son, special consultant to President Kennedy 
on physical fitness and University of Okla¬ 
homa football coach. He endorses the Red 
Cross project, recommending swimming as a 
means to better health. The motion picture’s 
production costs were financed as a public 
service by the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada. 

TV stations, local clubs, schools, and organi¬ 
zations interested in booking loan prints of 
the film should get in touch with their local 
Red Cross chapters or one of the following 
Red Cross area offices: Eastern Area, 615 
North St. Asaph Street, Alexandria, Virginia; 
Southeastern Area, 1955 Monroe Drive, N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia: Midwestern Area, 4050 Lin- 
dell Boulevard, St. Louis, and Western Area, 
1530 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

Hot news. A new free-loan filmstrip on fire 
extinguishing systems entitled On Guard 
discusses the two types of high-pressure 
carbon-dioxide fire-extinguishing systems and 
how they are designed to detect, isolate, and 
extinguish fires at the first flick of a Came. 
The filmstrip, in full color w'ith a fifteen- 
minute recording, is available for use on 
automatic or manual 35mm strip film sound 
projectors or manual silent projector. Ouanti- 
ties of a booklet giving a frame-hy-framc ex¬ 
planation of the filmstrip are also available 
for distribution to the audience at the end 
of the showing. The film can lie obtained 
from Walter Kidde and Company regional 
offices in Atlanta, Boaton, Chicago, Dallas, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, and Phila¬ 
delphia, or from the Industrial and Marine 
Division of Walter Kidde & Company, Belle¬ 
ville, New Jersey. 
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NOT KEEPING PAGE 


H. DOUGLAS SESSOMS 


LriUi National 
JL Recreation As¬ 
sociation lias peri¬ 
odically surveyed 
the recreation mo- 
gram conducted by 
tiie major colleges 
and universities 
throughout the na¬ 
tion. It has been particularly interested 
in the number of students enrolled with 
a major in recreation and the number 
who graduate with recreation degrees. 
From these surveys it has prepared up- 
to-date listings of colleges offering a 
professional recreation education pro¬ 
gram. Similar surveys and lists have 
been compiled by other service and pro¬ 
fessional groups. These multiple list¬ 
ings and reports have in some instances 
resulted in confusion as to the current 
status of recreation education 

Three years ago the professional ed¬ 
ucation section of the American Rec¬ 
reation Society conducted its first can¬ 
vas of the recreation education pro¬ 
grams. According to its findings, sixty- 
two schools were offering a recreation 
degree and hail a total enrollment of 
2,673 majors. It also reported that 
these institutions employed 136 faculty 
members to instruct recreation courses 
and that over one-half of these instruc¬ 
tors held ranks of associate or full pro¬ 
fessor. Ibis is believed to be the first 
major study conducted by a profession¬ 
al recreation society of its academic 
segment. 

In order to eliminate some of tbe con¬ 
fusion which exists concerning the 
status of recreation education; that is, 
who offers a program and how many" 
students are recreation majors, the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association and the 
American Recreation Society decided 


last September to conduct this year's 
survey jointly and to develop a uniform 
list of instructions that have a recrea¬ 
tion education program. \\ ith one ex¬ 
ception every institution queried re¬ 
plied to its questionnaire. Sixty-five 
reported olfering a major: the one not 
lesponding was known to have a major 
and was included in the filial listing. 
These sixty-five schools reported having 
2.831 recreation majors. To!! of which 
were to graduate during 1963. 

The eighteen schools in the Mid- 
\\ est region reported the highest num¬ 
ber of majors. 653 undergraduates and 
16<! graduates. The far Southwest with 
fourteen institution- and the Southeast 
with twelve schools ranked second and 
third respectively in the number of ma¬ 
jors. The Southeast region reported a 
total of 518 undergraduates with thirty- 
seven graduates. The far Southwest 
had fourteen less undergraduates than 
the South but reported 148 graduate 
students. 

\\ hen questioned as to the number 
and rank of faculty members who teach 
at least six hours of recreation courses 
per semester, the institutions reported a 
slight increase (less than one percent) 
in faculty size over the 1961 findings. 
The average faculty contains 2.3 pro¬ 
fessors. of which forty-seven percent had 
degrees bey ond the master’s level and 
ninety-five have senior stafl rank (as¬ 
sociate or full professorships I. Sixty- 
seven of the 165 recreation faculty 
members did their major study in rec¬ 
reation when earning their highest 
graduate degree. 

Of the sixty-five schools responding, 
filtv-live were public institutions. Six¬ 
ty-three of them stated their program 
was either a department, division, or 
curriculum: thirty-two of these were 




within the general structure ol physical 
education. Seventeen were hi tin col¬ 
lege of arts and sciences or an inter 
departmental program; seventeen were 
within schools or depart inept s of edu¬ 
cation. 

Considering (he increasing enroll¬ 
ment of college students throughout the 
nation, the im rease in recreation cduca 
tion is not significant. In fact, there are 
fewer recreation majors in proportion 
to the total college enrollment today 
than there were in 1964. Twenty-three 
of the sixty-three school* reporting 
undergraduate majors had less than 
fifteen students enrolled in the program. 
One in-tilution reported only two ma¬ 
jors. The largest enrollment was 137 
majors. Twelve of the thirty-three grad¬ 
uate schools had less than five eaifli 
dates, five, on the other hand, had 
lliirty-one or more students pursuing 
advanced degrees. The trend would 
suggest a possible consolidation of 
graduate education in selected instilu* 
lions. 

In summary, it appears that recrea- 
(iou education is not keeping pace with 
die rapid advances in leisure and the 
demand for leisure specialists. Of the 
undergraduates currently majoring in 
recreation, over 65 percent were juniors 
or graduating seniors. Unless there is 
an increase in next year’s lower college 
classes, the recreation picture will be 
even more discouraging. The need for 
an active recruitment program at the 
undergraduate level is apparent, it 


1)k. SkssoMs is chairman of the recrea¬ 
tion curriculum at the University of 
\orth Carolina ami chairman oj the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association s Under¬ 
graduate Education Subcommittee of 
the \ htipnal Advisory Committee on the 
Recruitment, Training and Placement of 
Recreation I’ersonnel. 


Professional GOLF NETS 

and training cages with patented 
adjustable target with settings 
far each club. 4 models plus 
cages. Compact, light- indaar- 
autdaar. $39.50 up. 

FREE catalog. PAR-BUSTER 
ane-A east 26th PI. Tulsa, Okla. 
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EW PUBLICATIONS 


Public Administration of Park and 
Recreational Services, George Hjelte 
ar.d Jay S. Shivers. Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 
Pp. 357. $7.50. 

‘'Basically, the book is an attempt to 
approach the science and art of public 
administration in the field of park prac¬ 
tice and recreational service with logic 
and sound data and to supply concepts 
that will he of use to administrators 
every day on the job.’’ It is also in¬ 
tended "to provide in one volume a 
text for use in universities offering pro¬ 
fessional courses for the preparation of 
public park and recreation executives.” 

These objectives, iproted from the 
preface, have been accomplished re¬ 
markably well by the authors. Cer- 
lainly. the college student who has stud¬ 
ied this material will have an excellent 
book knowledge of park and recreation 
administration and it is highly probable 
that when he becomes an executive he 
will keep it handy and refer to it often. 
To the more experienced executive, it 
will be a source of constant help with 
problems of administrative policies and 
procedures. He will find authoritative 
answers to the questions he must answer 
as an administrator. 

The book is extremely useful as a 
reference, (t covers all of the elements 
of administration. Technical and legal 
terms are always defined. When the 
authors discuss different types of ad¬ 
ministrative settings or departmental 
organization, they use charts to illus¬ 
trate. The chapter on records, reports, 
and filing procedures contains a large 
number of sample forms. The chapter 
on personnel management has a de¬ 
tailed description of the requirements 
and duties of positions ranging from 
superintendent to custodian. Anyone 
preparing or revising an administrative 
manual w dl find this book an invaluable 
guide. 

The book is much more than a man¬ 
ual of procedures or encyclopedia of 
administrative subjects, however. Prin¬ 
ciples as well as practice are set forth. 
The reader is never allowed to forget 
that the purpose of a public, recreation 
agency is to provide recreational ser¬ 
vices in the form of program and that 
this determines the structure of the 
agency. “The organization of recrea¬ 
tional serv ices refers to community re¬ 
sources as well as agency establishment. 
The process which directs and channels 
such resources and structure is admin¬ 
istration.” Here is a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the literature of the field.— 
Arthur Todd , Director, National Rec¬ 
reation Association Field Department. 


Book of Magic, John Mulholland. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave¬ 
nue, New York 17. Pp. 330, illustrated. 
$6.50. 

“Magic,” Mr. Mulholland says, “is 
the pretended performance of those 
things which cannot be done.” Any¬ 
one who has watched him on stage or 
in an informal group, will disagree. He 
does those tilings that cannot be done— 
and does them so diverting!)’, so charm¬ 
ingly. that his audiences remember him 
as much as they remember his tricks. 

John Mulholland. the only magician 
included in W ho's W ho in America, is 
that rare person—an entertainer who 
can v\ rite as well as he can talk. “Magic 
is superb entertainment for it combines 
the challenge of a puzzle, the thrill of a 
detective story, the amusement of a 
comedy, and the charming fantasy of 
a fairy tale . . . The hand is not quicker 
than the eye. but the eyes see a great 
many things of which the mind lakes 
no notice. Those details which pass un¬ 
noticed are the extra ones that make the 
trick possible.” His new book takes into 
account that “magic reallv exists only 
during its performance.” It does not 
trv to mvstifv. but to point out details 
which the eye can sec but not pass 
along to the mind. 

The “magics” described in this book 
are all possible to be learned by ama¬ 
teurs and reemire no highly specialized 
apparatus. Many are so-called easy 
feats that stress laughter and surprise. 
Some are es]X'eiallv useful to “the ex¬ 
acting requirements of the reasoning 
of childhood.” Some are based seem¬ 
ingly on extra-sensory perception. 
Whatever the tricks, and however they 
are organized, their descriptions are 
clear, with emphasis on the technique 
of the performer. They are also very 
readable. As in his other books, a great 
performer lias shared his secrets good- 
naturedly—and by doing so, has made 
them ever more interesting.— V. M. 

IN BRIEF 

Creative Cray Design, Ernst Router. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 
Park Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 95, il¬ 
lustrated. $4.95. This is a book in a 
series of crafts by this author. While 
the photographs are verv interesting, 
there’s not much new material that has 
not already been covered in other 
books, but it is another good reference 
book for teachers and recreation lead¬ 
ers as it covers the craft well.— M. B. 
Cummings. 


Jongi.eur Songs of Old Quebec, Mar¬ 
ius Burheau. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Pp. 202. 
$7.50. A jongleur is a strolling per¬ 
former of the Middle Ages whose reper¬ 
toire included juggling, acrobatics,sing¬ 
ing, and playing instruments. Marius 
Barbeau’s collection consists of forty- 
two folksongs with commentary repre¬ 
senting extensive research. Excellent 
English translations are provided for 
the French texts. The famous “Alou- 
ette” and “Where Are You Going Little 
Boy?” are included. Most of the songs 
have to do with love and marriage, some 
are laments, others are humorous. All 
are easily singable and enjoyable songs, 
which are still sung, mostly in the pro¬ 
vince of Quebec but are also well known 
to emigrant French Canadiens through¬ 
out New England, Northern Michigan, 
and Louisiana. 

Nelson’s Encyclopedia of Camping, 
E. C. Janes. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17. Pp. 
682. $7.50. An alphabetically arranged 
series of articles on topics related to 
camping and the out-of-doors, starting 
with “A” for American Camping Asso¬ 
ciation, angling, animals, et cetera, to 
vandalism, weather, winter camping, 
and. finally. YMCA. Since no one topic 
can be covered in detail, such a collec¬ 
tion’s main value will be to stimulate 
interest, give broad outlines, and en¬ 
courage further study on the part of 
the reader. A listing of national and 
state, parks, with information as to lo¬ 
cation and special facilities (boats, 
cav es, fishing, mountain climbing, pack 
trips, riding, swimming, and trails) is 
a valuable section (we wish it had also 
included information about camping 
facilities). 

The American Musical Stage Before 
1 BOO, Julian Mates. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Pp, 
331. $6.00. The quantity and variety 
of musical theater recorded in this his¬ 
tory is little short of amazing. Musical 
theater of today, the star S)stem, the 
circus, the spectaculars, variety shows 
mixed together in every possible way 
are traceable to similar theatrical go¬ 
ings-on in the American musical stage 
before 1800. Tbere is no show business 
quite like the exciting, rough-and- 
tumble show business of colonial times. 
Serious music theater performances im¬ 
ported from Europe were also the fore¬ 
runners of our great performances to¬ 
day. Recreation leaders looking for 
new ideas will find them in this record 
of the American Musical Stage Before 
1800. 
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Three Instructional Guides 
For Your Sports Library 

Qualified recreation leaders and 
interested parents alike will ben¬ 
efit from these manuals prepared 
by experts to teach the novice. 
Much of the content has re¬ 
sulted from problem-solving ex¬ 
periences in AAHFEI1 Outdoor 
Education Workshops. All three 
books are beautifully designed 
with diagrams, charts, and car¬ 
toons. All are a matching 8% x 
11 inches. 

Shooting and Hunting 
96 pp. S2.00 

Makes it easy to teach others 
to enjoy the art of shooting. 
Explains in detail how to 
handle a gun safely, with 
helpful suggestions on equip¬ 
ment and other teaching 
tools. 

Marksmanship for Young 
Shooters 24 pp. $1.00 
Especially prepared to show 
how the teaching of the 
spring-type air rifle can be 
incorporated into school, 
community, and agency rec¬ 
reation programs. 

Casting and Angling 52 pp. $2.00 
Covers equipment and 
techniques for fly-casting, 
spinning, spincasting, surf 
casting, and surf spinning. 
Includes a games section, of¬ 
ficial rules for casting events, 
book, and film references. 

AAIIPER Standing Order Plan 
Enroll now in the AAHPER 
Standing Order Plan, a simple 
method by which recreation lead¬ 
ers and teachers, agencies and 
groups, may receive all AAHPER 
publications as they come off the 
press. Each now publication is 
mailed automatically without re¬ 
quest or notice. Cost varies from 
year to year according to pub¬ 
lications. A typical annual cost 
is $30 to $35. Enroll any time— 
the first publication after the 
date of enrollment is the first one 
to be sent. Write for further in¬ 
formation and publications list. 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, JJ.CS., 20036 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


DANCE, DRAMA, MUSIC 

Action Songs ond Rhythms for Children, Lois Lunt 
Metz. T. S. Denison, 321 5th Ave. 5., Minne¬ 
apolis 15. Pp. 1 10. $4.95. 

America's Greatest Hit Songs, Lyle Kenyon Engel, 
Editor. Grosset & Dunlap, 1 107 Broadway, New 
York 10. Pp. 191. $6.95. 

Ballad Mongers, The (modern folk song), Oscar 
Brand. Funk & Wagnalls, 360 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Pp. 240. $4.50. 

Ballroom Doncing, Maurice Jay. Sportshelf, P.O. 

Bax 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 112. $1.50. 
Beer Bust Songbook, The (Or Pictures ta Laak at 
While Others Are Singing), Frank Lynn. Fearan 
Publ., 828 Valencia St., San Francisco 10. Pp. 
64. Paper, $1.25. 

Big Puppet Mix-Up, The, Henny Wenkart. Henny 
Wenkart, 4 Shady Hill Sq., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Pp. 24. Paper, $.85. 

Broadside Ballad, The, Leslie Shepard. Folklore 
Associates, 12 Meetinghouse Rd., Hatboro, Pa. 
Pp. 205. $7.50. 

Chord Dictionory, Kenneth Lisbon. Kenyon Pub., 
1841 Broadway, New York 23. Pp. 41. Paper, 
$1.50. 

Complete Book of Light Opera, The, Mark Lub- 
back. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 34 W. 33rd 
St., New York 1. Pp. 913. $12.95. 

Crowell's Handbook of Gilbert ond Sullivon. Thos. 
Crowell, 432 Park Ave. S. ( New York 16. Pp. 
264. $4.95. 

Donee in Elementary Education: A Program far 
Bays and Girls (2nd ed.), Ruth Lavell Murray. 
Harper and Raw, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
Pp. 451- $6.90. 

Drama Reader, The, S. Perry Cangdon, II. Odyssey 
Press, 55 5th Ave., New Yark 3. Pp. 418. $3.00. 
Drums, Rottles, and Bells, Larry Kettelkamp. Wm. 
Marraw, 425 Park Ave. S., New Yark 16. Pp. 
47. $2.75. 

Flutes, Whistles, ond Reeds, Larry Kettelkamp. 
Wm. Morraw, 425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Pp. 48. $2.75. 

Folk Music USA, Howard Grafman and B. T. Man¬ 
ning. Citadel Press, 222 Park Ave. S., New 
Yark 3. Pp. 144. Paper, $2.25. 

Folk Songs of Old New England, Elaise Hubbard 
Linscatt, Editor. Shoe String Press, 965 Dix- 
well Ave., Hamden 14, Conn. Pp. 344. $7.00. 
Gift To Be Simple, The (sangs, dances, ond rituals 
of the Shakers), Edward D. Andrews. Dover 
Publ., 180 Varick St., New York 14. Pp. 170. 
Paper, $1.50. 

Golden Treasury of Best Songs ond Lyrical Poems, 

Oscar Williams, Editor. New American Library, 
501 Madison Ave., New Yark 22. Pp. 564. 
Paper, $.95. 

High School Bond Director's Handbook, W. Clyde 
Duvall. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Pp. 209. $6.00. 

History of Popular Music, David Ewen. Barnes €r 
Nable, 105 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 229. 
Paper, $1.50. 

History of Modern Music, A, Paul Callaer. World 
Publ., 2231 W. 1 10th St., Cleveland 2. Pp. 413. 
$7.50. 

Humorous Monologues for Teenogers, Robert Fon¬ 
taine. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
Pp. 127. $3.95. 

Improving the School String Section, Truman Hut¬ 
ton. Carl Fischer, 62 Caoper Sq., New Yark 3. 
Pp. 82. $3.00. 

Improvisation for the Theater: A Handbook of 
Teaching and Directing Techniques, Viala Spo- 
lin. Northwestern University Press, 1840 Sheri¬ 
dan Rd., Evanstan, III. Pp. 399. $6.95. 
Jongleur Songs of Old Quebec, Marius Barbeau. 
Rutgers Univ. Press, New Brunswick, N.J. Pp. 
202. $7.50. 

Jump the Rope Jingles, Emma V. Worstell. Mac¬ 
millan Ca., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 55. 
$2.75. 

Kimo Makes Music, Vivian L. Thompson. Galden 
Gate Junior Books, San Carlos, Calif. Pp. 32. 
$2.75. 

Length and Depth of Acting, Edwin Duerr. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winstan, 383 Madisan Ave., New 
Yark 17. Pp. 590. $10.00. 

Lollipop Songs, The, Rene G. Varlay. Halt, Rine¬ 
hart and Winston, 383 Madisan Avenue, New 
York 17. Unpaged. $4.50. (33 1/3rpm recard 
included.) 

Lullaby Book, The, Leslie Daiken. Dufour Edi¬ 
tions, Chester Springs, Pa. Pp. 64. $2.75. 
Ewan MacColl, Peggy Seeger Songbook. Oak 
Publ., 121 W. 47th St., New Yark. Pp. 96. 
Paper, $1.95. 

Moteriols of Donee os a Creative Art Activity, 

Barbara Mettler. Mettler Studios, 242 Newbury 
St., Boston 16. Pp. 418. Spiralbaund, $7.50. 
Medieval Myslery Plays, Morality Plays and In¬ 
terludes, Vincent F. Happer and Gerald B. La- 
hey. Editors. Barron's Educational Series, 343 
Greta Neck Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. Pp. 299. 
Paper, $1.25 (hardbound, $2.50.) 

Music A — Z, Jack Sacher, Editor. Grasset Or Dun- 
tap, 1107 BraadwQy, New Yark 10. Pp. 432. 
Paper, $2.50. 

My Love Affoir with Music, Lloyd Alexander. 
Thos. Y. Crowell, 432 Park Ave. S., New Yark 
16. Pp. 274. $3.95. 

National Directory Squore ond Folk Donee Coders, 


(Hi tkete, Miss Button... 
I Welcome to Arm/ 
Special Services 



ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 
CIVILIAN JOBS HAVE 
MANY ADVANTAGES 

• International Travel 

• Living Overseas 

• New Friends 

• Career Development 

Non-routine jobs that appeal 
to the active girl with a (lair 
for working with people. If 
you have the appropriate 
background and experience 
plus the imagination to plan 
leisure hour activities for 
others . . . then a civilian 
career with Army Special Serv¬ 
ices is right for you. 

Professional jobs in the fields 
of Recreation Leadership and 
Librarianship are open to 
single girls, minimum age 21. 
College degree or equivalent 
in specialized experience are 
basic requirements. 

FOR INFORMATIONAL BROCHURE WRITE: 


Special Services Recruitment 
Seel ion. IRC11 
Department of The Aruty 

'VTasliington 25, D. C. / (G-73) 
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Tec: hens ond Leaders 1963'. Fred Honerkamp, 

fH.jnr Seri D' ^rers Service, 580S Lansdowne 
L O', ns '' Pc. 128. Paper. $2.00. 
io-.x Book, The, Joachim Berendt. Hill & 
j, . ,-4' jth Ave. New York 10, Pp. 314. 


j.ie-A-t Dromas and Contest Plays, Lawrence M 
,c t S Denison, 321 5th Ave. S.. Minne 

.p~)!,s , Pp 319 S3.95. 

Revtse-1 Techniques of Ballroom Dancing, The 

. th ed. >. Alex Moore. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 
(■8*4, New Rochelle N.Y. Pp. 112. Paper, $3.75. 
Sailor's Hornpipe, The, Stage Dance Council. 
Sportshetf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle. Pp. 16. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Social Dance, Beverly H Yerrington and Tressie 
A Out land. National Press, 850 Hansen Woy, 
Palo Alto, Calif. Pp. 68. Spiralbound, $2.75. 
Sangs for a Small Guitar, A1 Graham. Duell, Slaan 
and Pearce. 124 E. 30th St.. New York 16. Pp. 
59. $2.50. 

Tackle Ballroom Dancing This Woy, Leslie Collin 
son. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle. 
Pp. I IB. $3.75. 

Teenage Comedies, W. F. Miksch. T. S. Denison, 
321 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis )5- Pp. 409. $3.95. 
Voices at Mass and Copital A, James Schevill. 
Friendship Press, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27. Pp. 40. Paper, $.75. 

Wonderful New Book of Ballet, The, Edwina Haz¬ 
ard Glen. Rand McNally, 405 Park Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 95. $2.95. 

World of Carnegie Hall, The, Richard Schickel. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 16. 
Pp. 43B. $6.95. 

World Tales for Creative Dramotics and Story¬ 
telling, Burdette S. Fitzgerald. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, Pp. 332. $7.00. 


STORYBOOKS 

About Cowboys Around the World, Les Landin. 
Melmonf Publ., Jackson Blvd., & Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7. Pp. 47. $2.50. 

About Pioneers: Yesterday, Today, and Tomor¬ 
row, Wilma and John Simpson. Melmont Publ., 
Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chicago 7. Pp. 
63. $2.50. 

Aeneid tor Boys and Girls, The, retold by Alfred 
J. Church. Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., New York 
II. Pp. 172. $2.95. 

American Indian as Farmer, The, Loverne Morris. 
Melmont Publ., Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7. Pp. 47. $2.50. 

America's First Army, Burke Davis. Holt, Rine¬ 
hart and Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Unpaged. $3.00. 

Americon Revolution, The, Felix Sutton. Grosset 
& Dunlop, 1107 Broadway, New York )0. Pp. 
48. $1.00. 

Angry Book, The, Robin King W. W. Norton, 
55 5th Ave., New York 3. Unpaged. $2.75 
Apple Orchard, Irmengarde Eberle. Henry Z. 
Walck, 101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 48. 
$3.00. 


At Home on the Ice, Patricio K. Miller and Iron 
L. Seligmon. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Unpaged. $1.95. 
Bad Child's Book ot Beasts, The, Hilaire Belloc 
Dover Publ., 1 B0 Varick St., New York. Pp. 157. 
Paper, $ 1.00. 

Golden Zoo Book. Golden Press, 850 3rd Ave., 
New York. Unpoged. $1.49. 

Gold Rush Adventures, Edith McCall. Childrens 
Press, Jackson Blvd. &• Racine Ave., Chicago 7. 
Pp. 127. $2.50. 

Good Night, Mr. Beetle, Lelond 8. Jacobs. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Unpoged. $1.95. 

Great Circus Parade, The, Evelyn Malone Curro. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Unpoged. $1.95. 

Great Moments of Rescue, Ronold Clark. Roy 
Publ., 30 E. 74th St.. New York 21. Pp. 128. 
$2.50. 

Great Rebellion, The, Mary Stolz. Harper Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 63. $2.50. 
Griffin and the Minor Canon, The, Frank R. Stock- 
ton. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Pp. 56. $3.50. 

Happy Birthday Present, The, Joan Heilbroner. 
Harper and Row, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
Pp. 62. $1.95. 

Here Comes Jimmy! Here Comes Jimmy's Dog, 

Horry Randolph Wayne. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Unpoged. $1.95. 

Old Wind and Liu Li-Son, Aline Glasgow. Harvey 
House, Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. Unpoged. 
$2.95. 

Once an o Time, A. A. Milne. N.Y. Graphic Soci¬ 
ety, Greenwich, Conn. Pp. 242. $3.95. 

Once Upon a Totem, Christie Harris. Athcneum 
Publ., 162 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp 148. 
$3.50. 

Over the Mormon Trail, Helen Hinckley Jones. 
Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7. Pp. 126. $2.50. 

Parade Book, The, Ed Emberfey. Little, Brown, 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6. Pp. 28. $2.95. 

Pixie Pie, Groce H. Gardner. Williom-Frederick 
Press, 55 E. 86th St., New York 28. Pp. 163. 
$3.75. 

Playmate for Puna, A, Terry Shannon. Melmont 
Publ., Jackson Blvd. & Rocine Ave., Chicago 7. 
Pp. 31. $2.50. 

Puppy Pie, Joy Williams. Crowell-Collier, 640 
5th Ave., New York 19. Unpoged. $1.95. 
Really Not Really, Lesley Frost. Channel Press, 
400 Community Drive, Monhosset, N Y. Pp. 61. 
$2.75. 

Robots and Electronic Brains, Robert Schorff. 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 
10, Pp. 48. $1.00. 

Very Little Boy, The, Phyllis Krosilovsky Double- 
doy, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, Un¬ 
poged. $1.95. 

We Live in the City, Bert Roy. Childrens Press, 
Jackson Blvd. & Rocine Ave., Chicago 7. Un¬ 
poged. $2.50. 
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HELD WANTED 
Director of Parks and 
Recreation: 0\rr 77,(100 
acre* of parks in magnifi¬ 
cent Pacific Northwest in¬ 
clude camping, fishing, 
hunting, marinas, hiking 
trails, picnic areas, etc. 
Plan and direct program 
for acquisition, develop¬ 
ment, and improvement of 
park system; maintain a 
consulting recreation >er\- 
ice for cilie* and conn lies; 
review new ^ until Con¬ 
servation Development 
Corps program. $12,000 a 
year, headquarters in beau¬ 
tiful Olympia. Contact De¬ 
partment of Personnel. 110 
General Administration 
Building. Olympia. Wash¬ 
ington. 

The publisher assumes 


words you want to appear in 
to: 

rtising, 8 West Eighth Street, 


Graduate recreational 
specialist with large geri¬ 
atric inslitution. For inter¬ 
view. contact Mr. A. Podcll. 
Administrator. Brooklyn 
Hebrew Home and Hospi¬ 
tal. 813 Howard Venue. 
Brooklyn. .Y V 

Salesmen. Large-1 manu¬ 
facturer and distributor of 
arts and crafts material* in 
the East i- looking for part- 
time -alcMiien for Southern. 
.Midwestern, and West 
Coast -tales to call on rec¬ 
reation facilities and 
camps. Commission fiasi*. 
Selected territories are 
available. Must ha\e ex¬ 
perience. Please send de¬ 
tails to Box \63, Rkckka- 
no respcmsibility for services or 


boldface type. 

New York 11, New York. 


nos Maga/inc. 8 W est 8tli 
Street. New N i»rk 10(111. 

Therapist* for California 
State Hospital*. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion a* well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment ami facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy, which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work . 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $463.00 per 
month; liberal employee 
benefits. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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$1.95. 
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Yaur Changing Earth, Hy Ruchlis. Harvey House 
Publ., Irvmgton-on-Hudson, N.Y. Pp. 40. $2.50. 
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Fighting Southpaw, The, Edward "Whitey" Ford 
and Jock Long. J. Lowell Prott, 137 E. 57 St. 
New York 22. Pp. 152. $.50. 

Finol Whistle, The, Arthur Ellis with Steve Rich 
ords. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle 
N.Y. Pp. 174. $5.75. 

Fishing tor Fun—and To Wash Your Soul, Herbert 
Hoover. Random House, 457 Madison Ave 
New York 22. Pp. 86. $3.00. 

Free Exercises and Weight Training for Women, 
Reg Pork. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Ro¬ 
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$5.00. 

Physical Education os o Career, George K. Mo 
kechnie. Bellman Publ., P.O. Box 172, Cam¬ 
bridge 38, Mass. Pp. 30. Paper, $1.00 

Physical Education for Girls ond Women (2nd 
ed.), E. Andrews, H. Smith, M. Squonce, M 
Russell. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J 
Pp. 263. Paper, $4.95. 

Physical Education in the Elementary Schaal Cur¬ 
riculum, Arthur G. Miller, Ed. D. & Virginia 
Whitcomb, Ed. D. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J. Pp. 340. $5.95. 

Rugby Skills, Training and Tactics, Les Williams, 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y 
Pp. 192. $5.75. 

Science of Judo, The, A. P. Harrington. Emerson 
Books, 251 W. 19 St., New York. Pp. 160. $3.95. 

Seven Years in Little Leogue Baseboli, Robert B. 
Storting. Reel ond Starling, Greenville, N.C 
Pp. 118, $3.60. 

Slugger in Right, Roger Moris ond Jim Ogle. 
Argonout Books, Larchmont, N.Y. Pp. 190. 
$2.95. 

Soccer Annual 1962-1963, William Graham, Edi¬ 
tor. Sportshelf, P.O. 8ox 634, New Rochelle. 
N.Y. Pp. 144. Paper, $1.25. 

Soccer with the Stars, Billy Binghom. Sportshelf, 
P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 192. 
$5.00. 

Sports Cor Rally Handbook, The, Gene Hammond. 
Sterling Publ., 419 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Pp. 144. Poper, $1.00. 

Sport, Sport, Spart: True Stories of Great Athletes 
and Great Human Beings, John Lowell Pratt, 
Editor. J. Lowell Prott and Co., 137 E. 57th St., 
New York 22. Pp. 183. $.50. 

Swimming: A Step-by-Step Book, J. G. Garstang. 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Pp. 95. $3.75. 

Table Tennis Today, Victor Borna. Sportshelf, 
P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle. Pp. 127. $4.75. 

Young Athlete's Companion, The, John Disley. 
Sportshetf, P.O. Box 634. New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Pp. 142. $4.25. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


AMERICAN CITY, October 1963 

Concrete Trees for the Beach, Paul Fortune Lost 
ond John G. Woods. 

A Lift-Dame Auditorium, John Clary. 

PARENTS' Magaxine, October 1963 

Fun tor a Young Convalescent, Pauline L. Jen¬ 
sen. 

Accidents Don't Just Happen, Harriet H. Gib- 
ney. 

RINK-ARENA ond Recreation Complex, Septem- 
ber-October 1963 

Detroit and Toronto Render Valuable Commu¬ 
nity Service with their Ice Rinks. 

WOMAN'S DAY, October 1963 

The Dimensions of Creotivity, Hilda Coles Espy. 
A Covolcade ot Costumes. 

YWCA Mogaxine, October 1963 

Bringing Visitors from Abroad into American 
Life, Mobel Alice Tuggle. 
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Order in QUANTITY LOTS 

No. I — MUSIC IS RECREATION 
No. II — DRAMA IS RECREATION 
No. Ill — DANCE IS RECREATION 


The Right Tools for the Job 


T our staff 

Advisory Committees 
Chills 


Fundraising 
Publicity 
Education 
Program Planning 


Use with 


And for 


Tour hoard or commission 
Citizen committees 
Planning groups 


Promotion of bond issues 
Selling recreation 
Training of volunteers 
Telling your story 


Current prices as applied to each title - . . 

Single copies—$1.00 each Set of three titles—$2.50 

11 to 24 copies of the same title—$.85 each • 25 or more—$.75 each 
100 or over of the same title—$65 per hundred • Single copy—$1.00 


1 ■ Order from — 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 8 West 8th Street, New York, NX 10011 





.Just as nnt' boy-sized puff scatters these seeds far and wide, the 
nnc adult sized pledge you made last year to the United Com¬ 
munity Campaign sowed uncountable seeds of help and hope. A 
handicapped little boy learnrd to walk again, a sick girl became 
well, a puzzled teen-ager chose the right road, a broken family 
was reunited. That's what United Way giving is based on one 
gift working many wonders. Noother contribution you make docs 
so much good for so many people every single day of the year. 
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illustrated, | 
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base. Grill I 

lifts off. I i 


Stationary 
model for 
permanent 
installation 
has support 
for setting 
in concrete. 


Features Not Found 

■ 

| In Any Other Grill 

~ Built just like a small, com¬ 
plete cooking range. Positive 
6-way draft control gives faster, 
easier kindling, saves fuel, in¬ 
sures tenderer, juicier steaks, 
chops, barbecues. Cooks, hakes, 
warms—burns charcoal, wood 
or coal. Grill revolves to per¬ 
mit cooking to windward. Cast 
of heavy stove iron with steel 
pipe support, for lifetime serv¬ 
ice. Shipped fully assembled. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND PRICES 
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each 


BINDERS 


Dated and Undated 

Blue heavy simulated leather stamped in gold 
• Each holds one year’s issues 
• Opens flat for changes 

RECREATION MAGAZINE 

8 West Eighth Street, New York 11 


HERE’S A BRAND-NEW 
INDOOR SPORT THAT 


EVERYONE CAN ENJOY! 

America’s National Pastime 

Brought to life indoors — with all 
the thrills and excitement of the big 
league. As much fun to watch as it 
is to play. 


IasBaIj 


I lore’s real, aut hentie baseball! Players choose up sides 
. . . Visitor and Home teams are established . . . an 
umpire is selected . . . players determine rotating pitch¬ 
ing and batting order ... score is kept. Spectators, 
and players alike root their teams on to victory. Just 
like being in the ball park! 

For complete information, write: 

ANDERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

NORWAY, MICHIGAN 


POWERFUL PATENTED PLUNGER CLEARS 

CLOGGED TOILETS 

in a jiffy! 


Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 

TOILAFLEX 

Toilet [uwhsu plunger 

Ordinary plungers don’t scat 
properly. They permit com¬ 
pressed air and water to splash 
back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 

l With “ TOILAFLEX ”. «- 

« \ prcssly designed lor toilets, no 

air or water can escape. The 
\ full pressure plows through the 

clogging mass and swishes it 
L _____ down. Can’t miss! 

• Double cup, double-pressure Cel • "TOILAFLEX" for your home too. 

• Tapered tail gives air-tight fit Posi,ive insar< " r »° a,nsl s,uM 

• Designed to hex at any angle $ 2 65 

• Centers, can't skid around Higher in Canada 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR HARDWARE SUPPLIER 
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MUSICAL SHOWS 

For Amateur Stage Performance 

TAMS-WITMARK MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 

757 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y.— 212-MU 8-2525 


FINIAN’S RAINBOW 
LI’L ABNER 
GIRL CRAZY 
RED MILL 

BELLS ARE RINGING 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND PERUSAL COPIES! 


Clip this coupon, fill in the information required, and mail to: 



I I Please send me your new fully illustrated catalog of the world’s largest selection of Broadway musical shows for 

amateur and professional stage performance. 

Please send me perusal books and scores and royalty and rental information on the following shows. 


Tams-Witmark’s Western Musical 

CALAMITY JANE 
MERRY WIDOW 


BROADWAY HITS 


BRIGADOON 

Available with Excellent New Band 
Orchestration by Philip J. Lang 


KISS ME KATE 


• EXCITING NEW RELEASES 

BYE BYE BIRDIE * CARNIVAL! 
THREEPENNY OPERA 
FIORELLO! «■ WILDCAT 


Modern Adaptation of Porter’s ANYTHING GOES 



A scene frem LI'L ABNER, one of the most successful amateur musicals, as presented 
by Department of Parks and Recreation, County of Los Angeles, Calif. 


I can keep and read these for two weeks. There is no charge other than the mail charges which I will pay both ways. 

Your Name .. 3 *......-. 

Name of Your School or Organization........ 

Street and Number . City and State .. 

Your Telephone Number Before 5 P.M.After 5 P.M... 

Questions below are to be answered only if you request perusal copies and royalty information. We will quote. 

Admission Prices .... Capacity of Auditorium .. 

Dates and Number of Performances........*.......... 

Is an Orchestration Required? ... 
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On the Cover 

Stars for Christinas, star over Beth¬ 
lehem, a whole heaven of stars to 
steer by in the coming year—“catch 
a falling star and put it in your 
pocket”! Cover adapted with per¬ 
mission, from an illustration of 
stained-glass window design ap¬ 
pearing in the excellent book Ways 
with Art: 50 Techniques for Teach¬ 
ing Children (see Page 4H2). 

Next Month 

We start 1964 with an emphasis on 
“New Paths to Recreation Space.” 
Among articles discussing this im¬ 
portant subject are: “Tapping 
Fresh Resources” by Robert Craw¬ 
ford. “Citizens on the Alert” by 
William L. Foley, “Recreation 
Harvest” (farmland recreation) by 
Lester Fox, “Golf Course Loan 
Programs” by Harry C. Fekhoff, 
“Zoning for Today’s Needs” by 
Joseph Curtis, “What Industrial 
Forest Lands Can Contribute” by 
John F. Shanklin. and others. Fol¬ 
lowing up the showing of the Se¬ 
bastian de Grazia film Of lime. 
If ork and Leisure in the day-in- 
depth program at the 45th National 
Recreation Congress in Saint Louis 
will he digests of the papers given 
by two of the panelists. 

Photo Credits 

Page 444, (Cronin) Luckett Stu¬ 
dios; 474. (.top) Hugh Morton, 
(bottom) Weet Photo. On Page 
458, “Cartwheels” won a special 
award in a Kodak High School 
Photo Contest for fifteen-year-old 
Jim Seotchler of Lafayette, Cali¬ 
fornia. Making the picture re¬ 
quired near ly three \)eeks of prep¬ 
aration and experimenting, says 
Jim. The source of the light was 
a homemade pinhole lamp. The 
lam]) itself was a white Christinas 
tree bulb enclosed in an old ink 
box wrapped in black paper with 
only a pinhole punched in it. The 
whole affair was swung like a 
pendulum over the upward-aimed 
camera. 
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RECREATION 

DIRECTORS- 


EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


With Your N 
Workshops 

135 skilled instruc- Oj 
tors in 100 major 
cities, coast to / ^ 
coast. ) v 

JUST ASK US! W ^ 


WORLD’S 

LARGEST 

LEATHER 

HOUSE 




P. 0. BOX 791-BA, 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

FREE CATALOG 

Write today for Tandy's big 
112 Page Craft Catalog 


Wl PERFECT PACj^ ^ 

SP 

ffilil 


Professional GOLF NETS f 

and troining cages with patented m 

adjustable targel with settings 
far each club. 4 models plus 
cages. Compact, light* indaar- 
outdoor. $39.50 up. 

FREE catalog. PAR-BUSTER W 
one-A east 26th PI. Tulso, Okla. 


THE AGE OF LEISURE 




L f.isurf is a state of being in which 
you pause, open yourself up to 
life, discover your own individual 
time and rhythm and how it blends with 
nature. There is great contentment in 
that discovery—an unlocking of your 
Blind and spirit. Leisure is the opening 
up of yourself to life, not to devour it 
hut to delight in it. In leisure, it is not 
what you do, hut how you do it. Every 
man will partake of it differently. For 
some, it will be the job of watching 
their children grow up. the mi folding of 
nature in all its infinite mystery and 
variation. Others will have moments of 
it in play in the company of good 
friends. Still others will realize it in 
their own creativeness, in doing what 
they are free to do. For some, it w ill he 
pure thought, meditation, and contem¬ 
plation. In leisure men have discovered 
truth, beauty and goodness; a few have 
attained wisdom. 

ft is not death that a man should fear, 
hut never beginning to live. 

—Marcus Aurelius 

rpo the Athenian of the Golden Age. 
■*- life was organized around leisure, 
not work. . . . To attain leisure, to he 
free from the need to work, enabled a 
man to devote the best of himself to 
public service, to scholarship and con¬ 
templation, and to honoring the gods 
and celebrating life in music, poetry, 
and the arts . . . there is a real value for 
us because it opens up the possibility 
that society could be built around a 
central concept of leisure instead of 
work. 

f I The machine w T as to he the slave of 
the modern world. Instead it has 
caught us up in its gears. At best it can 
give us free time, but not leisure; that 
we must create ourselves. Leisure and 
free time live in two different worlds. 
The challenge to modern man is to rec¬ 
ognize this absolute difference and find 
a w r ay of infusing at least some part of 


his free time with the vitality, beauty, 
and tranquility of leisure. Work may 
make a man stoop-shouldered or rich. 
It may even ennoble him. Leisure per¬ 
fects him. in this lies its future. — 
The above material is part of narration 
from the TV film Of Time. Work and 
Leisure, based on the hook by Sabastian 
de Grazia, shown in a general session 
at the 45th JNational Recreation Con- 


The Final Test 

N leisure may lie the final test of 
-*• our civilization today,” declares 
Dr. Byrne Fernelius, chairman of the 
department of recreation and associate 
professor of recreation and physical ed¬ 
ucation at San Fernando Valley State 
College, California. ’'The nature of our 
society may be determined less by our 
accelerated work accomplishments, 
than hy the quality of our leisure. 
Leisure provides the means either for 
improving the quality of living or for 
destroying our civilization, and science 
lias given us the tools to perform either 
task.— From session on Education for 
Leisure—Western Style, 45th National 
Recreation Congress. 

The Write Way 

T.n speaking of writing effectively, 
A Mark Hellinger once gave these rules 
to Jim Bishop: 

• Never write about something you do 
not understand. 

• Use only short words. 

• All sentences should be terse unless 
you have a special reason for using a 
long one. 

• Never begin a sentence with a hang¬ 
ing participle. 

• Pause to think of every aspect of the 
story before writing the first word. 

• The more spectacular the facts the 
more, you should undersay and under¬ 
play them, if 


Leisure can be a real friend if you know how to use it; a formidable enemy 
if you abuse it.— Thomas G. Desmond, former N.Y. State Senator. 


December, 1963 
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LETTERS 


Happy Holiday 

Sirs: 

We spent our summer vacation in 
}our beautiful country and vve will not 
easily forget the really wonderful vaca¬ 
tion we enjoyed there. We found the 
people of America very hospitable and 
friendly. We are both thirty-seven years 
old. We would be very happy to hear 
from Americans, especially those who 
are able to send us some used American 
magazines. 

Last, but not least, may we express 


This is THE year for you to have the 
travel experience you've been prom¬ 
ising yourself. Here's haw: 

In June, or in September with the 
1964 Galloway Friendship Tour, you 
can v : sit the famous New York World's 
Fa'"—at no extra travel cost. You con 
enjoy a fabulous tour of Europe. You 
can be one of the happy ones on our 
experience-of-a-lifetime Round the 
World Tour — including the 1964 


our heartfelt gratitude to the entire staff 
of the National Recreation Association 
and the people of America in general. 
Mh. and Mrs. Ahmad Al-Hamid, 
c o Ahmad Building,, Inc., So. Djalan 
Bau Massepe 94, Parc-Bare, Sul-Sel, 
Indonesia. 

Habit of Excellence 

Sirs: 

The beautifully expressed tribute to 
‘‘Arthur Williams, Gentleman of Lei¬ 
sure,” in the September issue of Rec- 


Olympic Gomes at Tokyo, again at 
no extra travel cost! 

It’s the finest travel opportunity in 
years. It's the best travel bargain in 
years. And, since our space is strictly 
limited, it's time to decide now to 
make 1964 YOUR travel year—with 
the Galloway Friendship Tours. 
Co-sponsored by the editors of 
"Camping Magazine." Write now 
for full information. 


keation deserves superlative congratu¬ 
lations, just as Art deserves the accolade 
with exclamation points. You have fash¬ 
ioned another outstanding issue. You 
are making a habit of excellence. 

G. Ott Romney, Specialist. Tourism 
and Recreation, Area Redevelopment 
Administration, U.S. Department o) 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

• See Mr. Romney’s editoriol. Rec¬ 
reation as o Power for Peace," Recre¬ 
ation, October 1 963.—Ed. 

Not the Case 

Sirs: 

I was quite surprised to read in your 
September issue that Thomas Lantz was 
the assistant editor of the revised edi¬ 
tion of Introduction to Community Rec¬ 
reation, because, as author of the book, 
I had not been aware that this was the 
case. When it was decided to revise the 
book the publisher engaged three or 
four individuals, one of them Mr. 
Lantz. to submit suggestions as to de¬ 
sirable changes. He returned a copy 
of the book to the publisher with a con¬ 
siderable number of marginal notes sug¬ 
gesting places where some revision was 
desirable or necessary. Some of the 
comments were helpful; many of them 
were obvious. This was the extent of 
his contribution to the revision of the 
book. 

I am grateful to Mr. Lantz for his 
comments and to the dozens of others 
who submitted information, material, 
or suggestions that assisted me in my 
task. I do not feel, hmvever, that the 
statement in your September issue was 
justified. 

George I). Butler, Leonia, New 
Jersey. 

t itiiess Leadership Award 

Sirs: 

During the last three months, the 
North Carolina Jaycees, in cooperation 
with the Youth Fitness and Recreation 
Commissions of North Carolina and 
the youth agencies throughout the state, 
have conducted a talent hunt. This 
search was for those persons who. 
through their example and their efforts, 
have made outstanding contributions to 
the physical fitness efforts in their com¬ 
munity and North Carolina. 

The “champion” was Fail Groves of 
Gastonia. In his capacity as president 
and treasurer of the Groves 1 bread 
Company, he has developed a full-time 
recreation program, administered bv 
full-time professional recreation per¬ 
sonnel. In line with program develop¬ 
ments. he has constructed a modern 
multi-purpose gymnasium and recrea¬ 
tion area, a day camp, and lighted ten¬ 
nis courts. 

Ed Wyant. Assistant Director, North 
(.arolina Recreation Commission, 
Raleigh. 


CALLOWAY 

FRIENDSHIP TOURS ■- 


1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 07062 


Please send without obligation Color 
Booklet R describing your 1964 lours. 

Name 

Street 


I prefer: □ June 
□ Round-lhe-World 


September Q 
Europe □ 



Picturesque Hong Kong has a charm all its own 

Pick your travel pleasure for 1964! 

The World • Europe 
PLUS Tokyo Olympics, New York Fair 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Lii Step Together 

he National Conference on Prob¬ 
lems of Rural V outh, held at Okla¬ 
homa State University in Stillwater 
during September, put into national 
focus some of the complex problems of 
Ivventy-two million rural youth in a 
changing environment. The event 
brought together 520 participants from 
forty-six states, the Virgin Islands, and 
three foreign countries. Sponsored by 
the National Committee for Children 
and Youth, the organization established 
to provide national leadershipfor follow¬ 
up of the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, the confer¬ 
ence attracted educators, businessmen, 
church leaders, representatives of na¬ 
tional organizations and state commit¬ 
tees for children and youth, city and 
county officials, as well as state and fed¬ 
eral personnel. 

Winthrop Rockefeller of Morrilton, 
Arkansas, conference chairman and 
keynote speaker, revealed the highlights 
of a special study by Elmo Roper, As¬ 
sociates, on attitudes, aspirations, and 
the preparation of rural youth, which 
he sponsored for the conference. Heed¬ 
ing the ‘"Voice of Youth,” he pointed 
out that “Today’s youngsters are chal¬ 
lenged with an education experience 
that far exceeds . . . that of past genera¬ 
tions.” 

The conference included such ses¬ 
sions as: 

• The Outlook for Low-Income Youth 
in Rural Areas. 

• Spanish Speaking Youth: From the 
Farm to the City. 

• A Future for Indian Youth in Rural 
Areas. 

• The Implementation in Rural Areas 
of the President’s Program on Mental 
Retardation. 

“In Step Together,” expressed the 
sentiment of the participants in “A Re¬ 
sume of Workgroup Reports,” presented 
by Dr. Russell G. Mawby, associate 
director of the Cooperative Extension 
Service at Michigan State University. 
The resume highlighted the more than 


250 recommendations from the twenty 
workgroups pulled together under ten 
major headings as follows: Increased 
Awareness of the Problems of Rural 
Youth; Mobilizing the Rural Commu¬ 
nity for Action; Strengthening the 
Schools; Initiating and Expanding Re¬ 
lated Educational Programs; Improv¬ 
ing Programs in Guidance and Counsel¬ 
ing; Expanding Opportunities for Em¬ 
ployment; Providing Necessary Com¬ 
munity Services; Fostering Moral and 
Spiritual Values; Assisting in Adjust¬ 
ment to Urban Living; and Conducting 
Appropriate Research. 

In a brilliant concluding message. 
Dr. Paul A. Miller, president of Uni- 
versitv of West Virginia, outlined four 
fundamental goals for the future of 
rural youth. The first is a first-class 
system of elementary and secondary 
schools; the second, more and better 
counseling; third, high schools of a 
terminal nature; and fourth, less dog¬ 
matic conceptions of the community 
than is commonly the case. 

Fifty-nine background papers on re¬ 
lated programs and problems, prepared 
for the conference by educators and 
other professional personnel, are avail¬ 
able from NCCY, Associations Build¬ 
ing, 1145 19th Street, N.W., Washing¬ 
ton 6, D.C., at the production costs. 
Printed reports of the conference will 
be available early in 1964. 



At home in a strange port. The recrea¬ 
tion department in Jacksonville, Flor¬ 
ida, opens its facilities and programs to 
the crews of foreign vessels dropjiing 
anchor. Shore leave becomes a know- 
the-USA-better excursion. (For more on 
armed forces recreation see Page 460.) 


Project Polynesian 

J ust forty miles from Waikiki, a 
scenic ten-acre Polynesian Cultural 
Center has been opened adjoining the 
Church College of Hawaii of Laie, ac¬ 
cording to Playground Netvs, lively 
publication of the Honolulu Department 
of Parks and Recreation. The new 1 
“Living Polynesia' is the cultural proj¬ 
ect of the Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-Day Saints. Six principal Poly¬ 
nesian communities will be re-enacting, 
as closely as possible, life as it was 
known on their respective home islands. 
Included in the group are native fam¬ 
ilies from Tahiti, Tonga. Samoa, New 
Zealand, Fiji, and Hawaii. 

A giant stage will be constructed 
close to the cluster of palm-bordered 
native dwelling places. Visitors are to 
be seated across the lagoon to view 
dances, games, and pageantry of the six 
different villages. Students from the 
Church College will participate in the 
shows. A modest admission will be 
charged to defray building expenses and 
operating costs. All net earnings are to 
go into scholarships for graduates of 
Polvnesian church schools in the South 
Pacific. 

Driftwood Sculpture 

A top prize has been awarded to an 
American in a major international 
art show at the Paris Museum of Mod¬ 
ern Art. For his driftwood sculpture, 
Erik Cronberg, art instructor at L T ni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, was 
the only one of some nine hundred ex¬ 
hibitors from throughout the world to 
be awarded the coveted Prize of the City 
of Paris. Announcement of the award 
was made by Andre Malraux, Minister 
of Cultural Affairs for France. 

The show was the third Biennale de 
Paris, to which artists under thirty-five 
years of age from fifty-five countries 
contributed their work. The United 
States was represented by fifteen pieces 
of sculpture, by eleven artists presently 
or formerly associated with the Univer¬ 
sity of California at Berkeley. 

Mr. Cronberg sent three works to the 
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Biennale. He carved them all \\ i th a 
handsaw from scraps of driftwood he 
found on the eastern sideflats of San 
Francisco Bay. The award is for all 
three pieces, which he calls "Last Vic¬ 
tory."' “I lardangery idda" and "\ o- 
lund. An additional honor for the 
prize winner is that in the next Biennale 
de Paris, in 1965, he will he allowed a 
one-man exhibition of his oyy n. 

Border Gateway Development 

f | Hie first step in a joint cooperative 
effort between the United States 
and Mexico to modernize the gateway 
cities along the 1,600-mile border be¬ 
tween the two countries yvas taken re¬ 
cently with the approya! of trvo plan¬ 
ning grants under the Urban Planning 
Assistance Program. The grants will 
permit San Diego and Calexico, Cali¬ 
fornia, to undertake studies yvhich will 
he coordinated with those developed 
through Mexico's National Frontier 
Program. The ultimate objective is to 
develop our mutual border into “the 
longest show window in the world.” 

Mexico's program yvas initiated in 
1960 to raise the standard of living in 
the herder zones and to develop the 
physical environment of the “gateway” 
cities. I nder the cooperative plan, offi¬ 
cials and leaders of cities on both sides 
of the border will cooperate and consult 
freely on mutual plans, problems, and 
actions. Subsequently, Laredo and Ea¬ 
gle Pass. Texas, joined the prograin. 

Underwater School 

Come National Park rangers are tem- 
poraiily changing their traditional 
green uniform forswim trunks, fins, and 
snorkel tubes to prepare for the grow¬ 
ing popularity of underwater swimming 
among visitors to the national parks and 
recreation areas. Underwater swim¬ 
ming, the l .S. Department of the In¬ 
terior explains, assumes two forms, 
both of which are very exciting—and 
extremely hazardous: skin diving, us¬ 
ing faceplates, fins, and snorkel tubes, 
and scuba div ing, using the same equip¬ 
ment, plus air tanks. 

To insure maximum safety for visi¬ 
tors and employes, the National Park 
Service is encouraging its rangers to 
become thoroughly trained in the theory 
and technique of scuba diving. To date, 
five rangers and a U.S. park policeman 



The AMF A nurds Program for Outstanding Reporting in the Field of Physical 
Recreation is cosponsored by the American Machine & Foundry Company and 
the National Recreation Association. Seen at the recent award presentation in 
the Stale House in Boston are NR A staff and Board members and NRA sponsors. 
From left to right: Joseph Prendergast, NRA executive director; Gregg Bemis, 
\RA Board: Elizabeth Shine , NRA New England District executive secretary; 
Massachusetts Governor Endicott Peabody; Susan Lee, NRA vice-president; and 
Mrs. John Grew and J. Gardner Coolidge, NRA Netv England sponsors. 


have completed a three-yveek scuba div¬ 
ing course at tins' United States Naval 
Diving School in Washington. D.C. 
Other rangers, who are engaging in 
water-use programs, also are expected 
to take the course. 

Yule Bowl 

The Lawn Bowlers of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia are looking forward to their An¬ 
nual Senior Citizens Christmas Lawn 
Bowling Tournament to be held Decem¬ 
ber 12. at the Arroyo Seen Green in Los 
Angeles. Instead of an entry fee, the 
tournament participant must bring a 
Sl.OO-value toy to be given to a local 
children's home for Christmas. 

Dollars find Sense 

orsiNG and recreation authorities 
are cooperating in Cincinnati 
where the recreation department re¬ 
cently initiated a recreation program in 
the Findlater Gardens Housing Project 
in a building made available on a dollar- 
a-year basis. The building, constructed 
by the Metropolitan Housing Authority , 
is located across from a new public 
school. 

Two activity rooms i54'-by-21 / and 
42'-by-21' I. a kitchen, and restrooms 
are located on the street level. A loyver 
iloor contains three smaller meeting 
rooms, showers, and restrooms. The 
building cost approximately $150,000. 
A. two-story gymnasium will be con¬ 
structed adjacent to it at some later date. 
Plans call for the recreation department 


to construct a playground swimming 
pool and a tot pool adjacent to the lower 
level when capital improvement funds 
become av ailable. 

None So [Hind 

tTMlE WORLD OF ART is a visual place, 
but Morris Kappaport, blind and 
eighty - three, found entry into it. 
Through his sensitive fingers, memories 
of images, and his desire to create, he. 
began sculpting only three years ago 
at eighty He remembered impressions, 
such as the striking Egyptian woman 
he met m Alexandria with her hair in 
bangs who wore much dangling jewel¬ 
ry. He decided to concentrate on clay 
heads. \\ ithout sight, he molded the 
clay and felt and fashioned the chang¬ 
ing forms as he worked and reworked, 
lie succeeded in making powerful, ex¬ 
pressive. and realistic heads. He en¬ 
rolled in New York City’s Art Students 
League and began attending sculpting 
classes at The Lighthouse, the New 
\ ork Association for the Blind. Mr. 
Rappaport learned many secrets of art 
and nature. 

“One day while lying in bed,” he ex¬ 
plains, “1 discovered that from my eye¬ 
brows to the top of my head was four 
fingers wide: from my eyebrows to the 
tip of my nose four fingers; and from 
my nose to my chin was also four fin¬ 
gers.” Mr. Rappaport, whose lively 
manner and brown eyes that still twin¬ 
kle make him appear twenty years 
younger, also goes to the Metropolitan 
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Museum to study heads. He lias been 
given special permission to toueh the 
sculpture. 

“1 feel and learn from Zoraeh. Ep¬ 
stein, Lipchitz, and the Roman sculp¬ 
tors,” he says. He doesn’t ascribe, his 
heads to a definite, style. ‘‘I don’t 
know,” he says. "What would yon call 
them? What do you see?" 

Mr. Rappaport became blind in 1939. 
Before this he was a designer of men’s 
clothes. A widower with no children, 
he has mail) hobbies besides sculpting. 
Among them is knitting for the Sea¬ 
men's Church Institute and keeping in 
touch with current events by listening 
to volunteer readers from The Light¬ 
house. He also hopes to begin doing 
heads on request. 

Don’t Carry to Excess 

How many small boat skippers are 
carrying excess weight around? The 
Outboard Boating Club of America 
says that boatmen are a pretty active 
bunch, so it's doubtful that there are 
many modern mariners carrying excess 
poundage around the middle, and most 
small boat skippers are savvy to the fact 
that they should check the weight ca¬ 
pacity of their craft before starting out 
on a pleasure, voyage. However, OBC 
has this reminder for boatmen: The 
weight capacity recommended by the 
boat’s manufacturer—usually found on 
a small plate near the transom—gives 
the total weight capacity of the craft 
To determine how much weight in pas¬ 
sengers and gear a boat can handle, 
follow this simple procedure: 

• Add up the weight of y'our outboard 
motor (check the manufacturer’s speci¬ 
fications), battery, fuel (gasoline weighs 
six pounds a gallon), and normal oper¬ 
ating gear, such as anchor, oars, radio, 
fire extinguisher, and the like. 

• Subtract this total from the manu¬ 
facturer’s recommended weight capac¬ 
ity. 

• Never exceed the resulting total in 
weight of passengers and extra gear. 

Jottings oil the Cuff 

• A new anti-litter law in Maryland 
makes it unlawful for any person to 
throw, dump, or deposit junk or other 
refuse upon any public property, in¬ 
cluding beaches, parks, and waters. Vi¬ 
olators are subject to a fine up to $250 



or imprisonment for from thirty to nine¬ 
ty days. 

• Think of how much candy it would 
take to satisfy the "sweet tooth” of an 
elephant! Fortunatelv elephant candy 
is banana trees—the stalks, leaves, 
stems, bananas, il any. and even the 
roots. At the Los Angeles Griffith Park 
/oo this is grown for the pachyderms 
in their own little preserve. 

• San Diego’s new multi-million dollar 
sports arena w ill seat up to 13,500 peo¬ 
ple. It will be planned and designed by 
a team of architects. Charles Luckman 
Associates ol Los Angeles and Richard 
George \\ heeler and Associates of Sail 


Diego. The architects have engaged 
Mexico's most renowned engineer, Felix 
Candela, to work with them on the en¬ 
gineering of the structure. 

• The Vagabond, the Montreal Parks 
Department's mobile puppet theater, 
rolled to thirty-live parks during the 
summer season to provide the children 
with a fully equipped stage on which to 
present shows with the puppets they 
made under the guidance of The Vaga¬ 
bond’s stalf. Other special leaders also 
visited as many more playgrounds to 
instruct children in the making and 
manipulation of puppets. 


DIAL-A 

SKILL 


Paul Smith, Jr., Director of Health, 
Physical Education and Athletics, 
Shoreline Public Schools 
Seattle, Washington 

AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 
A New Approach to Basie 
Physical Fitness . . . Each 
9%" Protective-Coated Dial 
Contains 18 to 36 Different 
Illustrated Progressive Skills. 


DIAL-A SKILL No. 1 
Animal Walks — 36 ways of 
walking involving all muscles 
of the body. 


DIAI.-A SKILL No. 2 
Balance. Beam Skills — a se¬ 
quence ol bilateral movements 
that may be taught on a level 
floor or inexpensive 2x4. 


DIAL-A SKILL No. 3 
Stick Activities — use of a 
short piece of dowel, mop or 
broom handle to teach fitness 
skills and simple movement:. 


DIAL-A SKILL No. 4 
Dual Chair Activities — use of 
ordinary furniture to develop 
a series of fitness skills using 
all parts of the body. 

SET OF 4 DIALS ROXED FOK UPRIGHT STORAGE: $5.00 
INDIVIDUAL DIALS IN PROTECTIVE ENVELOPES: 1.75 

Punjcss Publishing Company 


226 South Sixth Street 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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PEOPLE 

IN TOE RECREATION 


NEWS 

John P. Cronin, 

director of recrea¬ 
tion in Providence, 
was chosen Rhode 
Island’s outstand¬ 
ing physical-fitness 
exponent in a state¬ 
wide contest spon¬ 
sored hy the R. I. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. He was representing the 
Providence Jayeees. As a state winner, 
Mr. Cronin is eligible for the national 
competition. A national panel will select 
twelve from among the fifty state win¬ 
ners and will lake them to Washington 
as guests of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Cronin has been direc¬ 
tor of recreation in Providence since 
1947 and has pioneered recreation pro¬ 
grams for potential delinquents that led 
to a study of delinquency prevention 
now being made in Pro\idence under 
a federal grant (see. “Providence Takes 
a Hand.'’ Recreation, October 1963). 

Louis Broz Lnnetta has replaced 
George Marks as principal recreation 
director in charge of the Los Angeles 
City Recreation and Parks Department's 
Eastern High Sierra facilities. Mr. 
Lunetta will be in charge of Camp High 
Sierra. Whitmore Hot Springs, and 
Crowley Lake and will also supervise 
the department’s camping section, du¬ 
ties performed hy Mr. Marks until his 
recent retirement. Mr. Lunetta has been 
an employee of the city of Los Angeles 
for twenty-five years, fifteen of which 
were spent at Echo Park Recreation 
Center. He has been active in civic 
affairs within the community and is a 
member of the board of directors and 
former president of the Tri-Parks Co¬ 
ordinating Council. 

Chester E. Hogan is the new execu¬ 
tive officer of the Los Angeles City 
Recreation and Parks Department. Mr. 
Hogan, top man on a civil service list, 
established following a competitive ex¬ 


amination for the post, was formerly 
president and general manager of the 
Great Western Rose Company in Po¬ 
mona. California. He is a graduate of 
Rrown University where he majored in 
economics and engineering. 

Sterling (Skip) Winans h as beep 
presented with the Third Class of the 
Most Noble Order of the Crown of 
Thailand by Buhmibol Raulvadel, Thai¬ 
land’s king. Mr. Winans, formerly di¬ 
rector of recreation for Santa Rarbara. 
California, served as recreation con¬ 
sultant to ||e national government of 
Thailand and to Thailand’s 120 munici¬ 
palities from 1961 to 1963, on loan 
from the Asia Foundation. He is now 
a private consultant in the field of pub¬ 
lic parks and recreation and was recent¬ 
ly hired by the Metropolitan Recreation 
Council of Los Angeles to make a study' 
and recommendations on the adminis¬ 
tration of public beaches for both the 
city and county of Los Angeles. 

Pat Dawson, di¬ 
rector of recreation 
in Janesville, Wis¬ 
consin. recently re¬ 
ceived a Local His¬ 
tory Award of Mer¬ 
it from the State 
Historical Society 
of Wisconsin for a history pageant of 
Janesville presented on the city’s play¬ 
grounds. He also encouraged play¬ 
ground youngsters to set up a junior 
historian chapter of the State Histori¬ 
cal Society, and 140 boys and girls 
joined. To celebrate they took a trip 
to a historic site—the Circus World 
Museum at Baraboo, Wisconsin. 

Off on an arts-and-crafts mission to 
Moscow is Sidney Duhin, craft con¬ 
sultant of the Economy Handicrafts 
Company of Little Neck, New York. Mr 
Duhin will conduct an institute on in¬ 
digenous United States crafts at the 


University of Moscow. His manual on 
ice-cream stick projects has been trans¬ 
lated into Russian for the occasion. He 
will also demonstrate the latest in 
American craft projects, such as mo¬ 
saics and stained glass work for chil¬ 
dren. This visit is a cultural exchange 
set up when Russian craftsmen ex¬ 
hibited samples of their work at the 
Brooklyn, New York. Museum. 


IN MEMOBIAM 


• A. J. Thatcher, Indianapolis’ pep¬ 
pery and dynamie city-connty parks 
director, died in October at the age of 
fifty-eight. He was fiist appointed to a 
city parks post in 1948 when he was 
named recreation director, becoming 
parks director in 1956. When the parks 
operation became a county-wide func¬ 
tion last January, the new Metropolitan 
Park Authority voted to retain Mr. 
Thatcher as parks head. During the past 
year he supervised the completion of a 
new nine-hole golf course and a million- 
dollar family recreation center. 

• Glaus J. Murie, a leading naturalist 
ami supporter of wilderness preserva¬ 
tion, died recently in Jackson, Wyom¬ 
ing, at the age of 74. Dr. Murie was a 
former director and staff executive of 
the Wilderness Society and its president 
from 1950 to 1957. He was an extensive 
writer on the w ilderness; his latest book, 
Jackson Hole with a Naturalist (Fron¬ 
tier Press), appeared jnst before his 
death. F’or twenty-five years Dr. Murie 
conducted field investigations for the 
U.S. Biological Survey, later the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. H is brother, Dr. 
Adolph Murie, is with the National 
Park Service. 

• Carl 0. Gustafson of New York 
City, a Conservation executive, was 
killed in a plane crash recently at the 
age of forty-two. He was a member of 
the Palisades Interstate Park Commis¬ 
sion (New York-New Jersey) and a 
personal assistant on conservation to 
Lauranee A. Rockefeller, chairman of 
the New York Council of Parks. He was 
also vice-president of the American 
Conservation Association and a trustee 
of the Jackson Hole Preserve. He was 
assistant to Lauranee Rockefeller when 
Mr. Rockefeller was chairman of the 

Continued on Page 494 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


► Voters in Florida, Ohio, and Penn¬ 
sylvania said a resounding “Yes” to 
recreation bond issues in the November 
elections: 

• Pennsylvania v oters approved a pro¬ 
posal authorizing sale of §70,000,000 in 
bonds by 1970 to acquire new regional 
and local parks and fishing and hunting 
access areas. Of the total provided by 
the program, known as “Project 70,” 
$40,000,000 will go for regional parks 
near urban areas; $20,000,000 for 
grants to local governments, and $10,- 
000,000 for wildlife areas anti fishing 
and hunting access. 

• Ohio voters approved a $250,000,000 
capital improvements bond issue, in¬ 
cluding $25,000,000 for conservation 
and recreation, which will be increased 
by about $15,000,000 in federal grants. 

• Florida voters approved a state con¬ 
stitutional amendment authorizing the 
sale of revenue bonds to finance long- 
range outdoor land acquisition. Re¬ 
ceipts from a new five percent tax on 
most outdoor recreation equipment and 
from a special license tax on most plea¬ 
sure boats will go into a special fund set 
up by the amendment. When the fund 
is sufficiently large to assure repayment, 
the state will issue bonds to buy lands 
or build recreation buildings. The pro¬ 
gram calls for the purchase of state 
parks, fishing spots, public beaches, and 
hunting and camping areas. 

► Washington’s gain. Charles II. Ode- 
gaaid, Pacific Northwest district rep¬ 
resentative of the National Recreation 
Association since 1958, has just been 
named director of the Washington 
State Parks Department. He succeeds 
Clayton Anderson. Mr. Odegaard fore¬ 
sees the acquisition of waterfront as a 
primary consideration in his new job. 

► Contrary to the dire prophesies of 
Rachel Carson's best-selling Silent 
Spring, some pesticides have helped 
produce the nation’s healthiest wildlife 
crop in many decades, according to an 
article, “The Life-Giving Spray,” by 
Virginia Kraft, in the November 18 is¬ 
sue of Sports Illustrated. The article 
offers these conclusions, based on a 
twelve-month survey: 

• Wildlife populations all over the na¬ 
tion are bigger and healthier than ever, 
not in spite of pesticides, but in many 
cases because of them. 

• A great many pesticides disasters 
and portents of disaster, reported in 
newspapers and elsewhere, turned out 
to be rumors, often grossly exaggerated, 
and in one notable case involving only 
two dead pheasants. 

• Those wildlife poisonings that did 


occur were invariably the result of mis¬ 
use or negligence, not the inevitable re¬ 
sult of prescribed application. 

• Pesticide usage is under tight control 
—growing tighter every day—not only 
by federal, state, and municipal author¬ 
ities but within the pesticide industry 
itself. 

The magazine offers statistics and re¬ 
ports from authoritative sources in sup¬ 
port of its findings, and it points out 
that chemical pesticides are the single 
most effective tool this country has had 
to provide it with the world’s most var¬ 
ied and abundant food supply, its rich¬ 
est forests, its finest and healthiest live¬ 
stock. 

► A pesticide-study committee has been 
named in New Hampshire, in compli 
ance with a law passed by the 1963 
Legislature. Governor John King has 
appointed Flilbert R. Siegler of Ilopkui- 
ton, chief of management and research, 
New Hampshire Fish and Game Depart¬ 
ment; Dr. James G. Conklin of Dur¬ 
ham, state entomologist and chairman 
of the department of entomology at the 
University of New Hampshire; and 
Terrence P. Frost of Concord, biologist 
for the State Water Pollution Commis¬ 
sion. Other members of the committee 
--appointed by the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate 
respectively—are Representative Fred 
L. Green of Rollinsford and Senator 
Robert Monahan of Hanover. Purpose 
of the committee will be to study and 


investigate how to improve pesticide 
controls and to prepare a report and 
proposed legislation to be considered 
by the 1965 Legislature, with money 
being appropriated to do the necessary 
research. The committee will secure in¬ 
formation from other states on studies 
they have conducted and legislation 
they have set up. It will also conduct 
studies in New Hampshire to weigh the 
benefits and dangers involved in the use. 
of pesticides. T he conunittce hopes to 
design “model” legislation to lit the 
state’s needs. Any proposals made by 
the group should make it possible to use 
pesticides to their greatest advantage 
and still minimize any possible danger 
that might be inherent to their use. 

► An allotment of tickets to the 1964 
Olympic Games in Tokyo is announced 
by American Express. The company, 
which is the U. S. ticket agent for the 
games, advises the public to make ticket 
reservations as soon as possible in view 
of the limited supply available. Reser¬ 
vations can be handled at any American 
Express office in the L T nited States. Ac¬ 
tual tickets to the event will be distrib¬ 
uted in June. 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW' 

► Devising a standard test to determine 
the physical fitness of American youth 
will be the objective of a three-year 
study which is now underway in the 
Milton. Massachusetts, High School. 
The study of “Physical Working Ca- 


G eorge B. Hartzog, Jr., succeeds 
Conrad Wirth as director of 
the National Park Service. Before 
joining the NPS in 1946, Mr. Hart¬ 
zog, who is an attorney, was em¬ 
ployed for a short period as adjudi¬ 
cator in the U. S. Bureau of Land 
Management. He began his career 
with NPS on October 21,1946, as an 
attorney in Chicago. From Novem¬ 
ber 1947 to August 1948, he served 
as attorney' at the Lake Texoma Rec¬ 
reation Area, Denison, Texas, now 
administered by the Army Corps of 
Engineers. He was an attorney-ad¬ 
visor in the Washington office of the 
National Park Service until April 
1951, when he became assistant chief 
of concessions management in that 
office. 

In August 1955, he was transferred 
to the position of assistant superin¬ 
tendent of Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colorado, and served in that 
capacity until November 1957, when 
he was appointed assistant superin¬ 


tendent of Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, Tennessee. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1959, he was promoted to su¬ 
perintendent of the Jefferson Nation¬ 
al Expansion Memorial in St. Louis. 
In August 1962, Mr. Hartzog left the 
National Park Service to become ex¬ 
ecutive director of Downtown St. ■ 
Louis, Inc., an organization of civic 
and business leaders devoted to the 
renewal and redevelopment of down 
town St. Louis. He rejoined the NPS 
in February 1963 as associate direc¬ 
tor. 

In 1956, Mr. Hartzog received a 
Meritorious Award Certificate from 
the W'illiain A. Jump Memorial Foun¬ 
dation for exemplary achievement in 
public administration. In 1962, he 
was awarded the Department of In¬ 
terior Distinguished Service Award. 

A. Clark Stratton succeeds Mr. 
Hartzog as NPS associate director. 
Mr. Stratton has been NPS assistant 
director for design and construction 
since 1961. He joined NPS in 1936. 
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pacity of Adolescents” was made pos¬ 
sible by a grant totaling $33,369 from 
the National Institute of Health of the 
U. S. Public Health Service and the Of¬ 
fice of the U. S. Surgeon General to Dr. 
Howard G. Knuttgen of West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, assistant professor of 
education in Boston University’s School 
of Education and research associate in 
the university’s College of Liberal Arts 
and Graduate School. His co-investiga- 
tor is Robert Raymond, director of 
health and physical education at Milton 
High School. The research team also 
plans to compare the results of the Mil- 
ton study with studies which are being 
made elsewhere in the United States and 
in foreign countries. 

► A nf,W Child ten’s Bureau publica¬ 
tion, The Abused Child, contains princi¬ 
ples and suggested legislative language 
for mandatory reporting of abuse of 
children. The purpose of such reports 
is to protect children from further 
abuse. The substantial number of vio¬ 
lent attacks upon infants and young 
children by parents and other care¬ 
takers has prompted social workers, 
physicians, nurses, judges, lawyers, and 
others to join in efforts toward amelio¬ 
ration. Copies may be obtained by 
writing directly to the L T . S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
20102. and enclosing $.10 for each copy 
desired. 

► A bill amending the Civil Defense 
Act and authorizing the expenditures of 
$190,600,000 for a fallont shelter de¬ 
velopment program in the fiscal year 
1964 was passed by voice vote in the 
House of Representatives on September 
17. Indicative of the strong support 
mustered for the- bill was the record vote 
of 172 to 67 which defeated a motion to 
recommit. The measure now goes to the 
Senate for action. Broad purposes of 
H.R. 8200, as now constituted, are: 

1. It requires incorporation of pub¬ 
lic fallout shelters in new and existing 
federal structures, both civil and mili¬ 
tary:—with certain exception. 

2. It enables the federal government 
to provide financial assistance within 
specific limits to nonprofit institutions 
as an incentive to incorporate public 
fallout shelters in their structures. Ex¬ 
amples are: state and local government 
buildings, schools, hospitals, orphan¬ 
ages and so on. 

3. It permits use by the states of 
equipment, materials, or facilities from 
the federal governme nt in cases of civil 
nuclear disaster, flood, drought, storm, 
hurricane, earthquake or fire of cata¬ 
strophic proportions. 

Appropriations authorized by the 
House are $15,600,000 for shelters in 
federal buildings, and $175,000,000 for 
the incentive program under which the 


federal civil defense agency will make 
payments on the basis of approved ap¬ 
plication “to states, their political sub¬ 
divisions, or to instrumentalities of 
either, to nonprofit institutions which 
create shelter space by construction or 
modification in their facilities.” 

To encourage economy and efficiency 
in this part of the program the bill au¬ 
thorizes the expenditure of funds “not 
to exceed $10,000,000” for local survey 
and planning services to identify the 
lowest cost opportunities to meet local 
shelter deficiencies. Payments to states 
and nonprofit institutions are not to ex¬ 
ceed $2.50 multiplied by the total square 
feet of shelter space created in any ap¬ 
proved application, and a single appli¬ 
cation could cover more than one build¬ 
ing. The “nonprofit” status of any in¬ 
stitution applying for shelter funds will 
be determined in accordance with the 
U.S. Internal Revenue Code. 

► PURCHASERS of hunting licenses in 
the United States in 1962 totalled 13,- 
996,353, according to Department of 
Interior reports, basing figures on re¬ 
ceipt of information from state fish and 
game departments. The licenses cost 
nearly $64,000,000. Figures on the 
number of paid license holders are used 
as a basis for distributing federal-aid 
funds for wildlife restoration projects. 

► Free, in exchange for a self-ad¬ 
dressed, stamped envelope: Reprints of 
the article, “The Unacceptables,” by 
Ernest Goranson, which appeared in 
the January 1962 issue of Recreation, 
are again available. First come, first 
served. 

► One of the f irst colleges to combine 
culture and athletics in a new campus 
is Monticello Junior College, Alton, 
Illinois, which opened its “Theatron,” 
a $2,000,000 cultural and physical-edu¬ 
cation center on campus in October, 
with a full program of cultural events 
for students and the community. Fac¬ 
ulty, administrators, and donors worked 
together on plans to integrate the needs 
of the 325 students with those of the 
community of about eighty thousand. 
The Roman term Theatron refers to a 
building combining facilities for games 
and the arts. The building includes two 
gymnasiums, a pool, a thousand-seat 
theater and an art gallery large enough 
for permanent displays and traveling 
exhibits. 

► A THOUSAND-SEAT THEATER is to be 
added to a $150,000,600 apartment 
community, Lefrak City, now rising in 
Forest Hills, New York. Lefrak City 
will house twenty-five thousand resi¬ 
dents when completed in 1966. Com¬ 
prised of twenty-four, 18-story apart¬ 
ment buildings, it will also include other 
recreation facilities, such as tennis 


courts, swimming pools, ice rinks, play¬ 
grounds, sitting areas. 

► The child population of the United 
States under eighteen years of age 
reached a record total of 68,750,000 at 
the middle of this year, as reported in 
the Statistical Bulletin of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Life Insurance Company. Tins 
marks a gain of almost 4,500,000 in the 
little more than three years since the 
1960 Census. 

► Five major issues confront the New 
York City metropolitan area if its popu¬ 
lation soars by six million over the next 
twenty to twenty-five years as experts 
predict. These are, according to a sur¬ 
vey of fifty-six hundred civic-minded 
residents of the area, conducted by the 
Regional Plan Association and pre¬ 
sented at its recently concluded annual 
conference, the problem of: 

• How to get everyone to his job with¬ 
out traffic jams. 

• Whether to invest in vital central 
cities or let them deteriorate and lose 
population. 

• What pattern to set for the outer 
areas of the region which probably will 
house almost all of the added popula¬ 
tion. 

• How much parkland to set aside for 
the public. 

• How much effort to invest in making 
the region livable. 

Hie Regional Plan Association is cur¬ 
rently preparing new goals to replace 
those established in 1929 that are, in the 
main, fulfilled. A more complete story 
of the UPA study will appear in a later 
issue. 

► The All-American Handball Cham¬ 
pionships singles finals, according to 
Sportscope (The Athletic Institute) will 
be televised on February 29, 1964, on 
a national hookup, from the new $3,- 
900,000-plus Jewish Community Center 
in suburban St. Louis. 

► Industry on the rise in rural areas: 
There is a trend on the part of “some 
industries of a more traditionally urban 
character to decentralize into rural 
areas or into small cities,” states a De¬ 
partment of Agriculture report, point¬ 
ing out that not all the shift* in the 
nation’s population are running against 
rural areas. There seem to be trends 
working toward an eventual urban-rural 
equilibrium. It goes on to say, “In ad¬ 
dition, rural areas have furnished the 
sites for military installations and re¬ 
search facilities, both of which are be¬ 
coming increasingly prominent features 
of the national economy. Some of these 
facilities require rural, thinly settled 
surroundings because of dangerous or 
secretive aspects of their work.” 
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Thousands of extra profit dollars 




g GQLO MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 


I am interested in Knowing more aoout Gold Medal Profit Toppers. 
Please send me the following: 

□ Complete catalog of equipment and supplies. 

D Kit of success stories. □ Popcorn for Profit Plan. 

Information about: □ Sno-Kones □ Cotton Candy □ Hot Dogs 

□ Candy Apples □ Peanut Warmers 

NAME___ 

ORGANIZATION__ 

ADDRESS- 

CITY__ZONE_ 

STATE_____ 


OO, OO, GOLD MEDAL DEPENDABLE ONE-STOP-SOURCE FOR ALL SUPPLIES 


CITATION POPCORN MACHINE 

Your best buy in a deluxe, high 
capacity popper. Super*speed, 
14*ounce kettle, yields a mini¬ 
mum of $30.00 per hour sales. 
More versatile, easier to oper¬ 
ate, more durable, all polished 
aluminum alloy construction, 
finest value. A real Gold Medal 
Profit Topper with a filter ex¬ 
haust system at no extra cost. 
Counter Model only $339.50, 
Floor Model $439.50. 


We cooperate with all of our NS PI ssociates 


POP-A-LOT 

Biggest value, lowest priced 
popcorn machine in America 
today. Ideal for areas that sell 
moderate quantities of fresh 
popped corn. Same high quality, 
long life construction and fine 
performance features as built 
into all Gold Medal products. 
Produces a high profit $12.00 
per hour sales. 

Counter Model only $199.00, 
Floor Model $299.00. 


WHIZ-BANG 

Heavy duty • big 12-ounce ket¬ 
tle capacity • light weight • 
compact, all polished aluminum 
alloy construction • easily car¬ 
ried from place to place • yields 
minimum $24.00 per hour sales. 
Counter Model only $279.50. 
Floor Model $379.50. 

Select from 13 Gold Medal 


Profit Topper Popcorn Machines 


AUTOMATIC POPCORN VENDER 

You can double profits by join¬ 
ing the trend to vend with this 
Gold Medal automatic popcorn 
dispenser. Hot, flavor-fresh, 
pre-popped popcorn, served in¬ 
stantly at the drop of a coin. 
This Gold Medal machine ranks 
high in profit producing volume. 

$395.00 


WITH GOLD MEDAL PROFIT TOPPERS 


m0O WOiS A 
SNACK! 


PROFIT ON 104 SALE 


People enjoy snacks—dry snacks, 
cold snacks, liquid snacks. Health¬ 
ful, delicious popcorn America's 
favorite fun food, the most pop¬ 
ular snack of all, produces the 
greatest profit of all—stimulates 
the demand for liquid refresh¬ 
ments . . . profit mates. The hap 
piest of partners for people who 
gather for fun. Of course, you 
profit by the additional sales. 


FRESH 

"HOT 


"tUrKFUl 

Dt ncious 










COTTON CANDY 
SUPPLIES 

Cnmptott Selection of 
tad equipment Arywh* 


BUSINESS 

REPLY 

MAIL NO POSTAGfc STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN UNITED STATES 


HOT DRINK CUPS . COLD DRINK CUPS • POPCORN 
BAGS . POPCORN BOXES—THE GREATEST SUPPIY 
OF CERTIFIED, TOP-QUALITY REFRESHMENT NEEDS, 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE TO YOU AT 
GOLD MEDAL—THE ONE-STOP-SOURCE FOR EVERY¬ 
ONE WHO CATERS TO PEOPLE WHO GATHER FOR FUN. 


WHIRLWIND 

5 Ways Better Than Any 
Other Floss Machine 
Easiest to operate * highest 
production per hour • more 
sales per lb. of sugar • more 
dependable • built better to 
last longer. Sales Capacity 
$54.00 per hour. 

Only $275.00. 


TORNADO 

“Circus Capacity" 

Floss Machine 

High speed • reliability plus 
extra capacity • durably 
built for peak sales • fast • 
safe • no mess • proven fil¬ 
tering • high volume pro¬ 
ducer • top profit-topper. 
$90.00 per hour sales. 
Complete with pan. 
only $345.00. 


COTTON CANDY MACHINES 


EE-ZEE FLAVOR 
CONCENTRATES 

■♦idlest Way ft Prepare Full Flavor 
Syrups for $n#. Kent! 

tr uur CT'nfam ewer* 

I •’•Oupt «u£*r and w*Ur • 
1C mwifcu'E a nt crmluiMD 
n * l y*lled or h»ck*n tout** • 
tch t' modern EE ZEE 8 «*H 
concentrated flavor* today 


no 


cuuv 


The Automatic 
BLIZ WHIZ 

U»ers Say It’s Too Good 
To Be True 

Exceptional capacity • 
shaves ice automatically • 
rust-proof construction • 
compact • lightweight • fool¬ 
proof operation • insulated 
* long life and trouble-free 
operation • $100.00 sales 
per hour. Only $225.00. 


SNO-KONETTE 

The Favorite of All Time 
Dependable, sturdy, rust¬ 
proof construction • will 
stand years of hard use • 
specially insulated alumi¬ 
num ice pan • rubber 
mounted % h.p. G.E. motor 
• special stainless steel 
blades for long life. $60.00 
sales per hour. 

Only $149.50. 


80 PROFIT on 100 SALE 

WITH THESE OTHER 

GOLD MEDAL 


Profit Toppers 

SNO-KONE ICE SHAVERS 
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EDITORIAL 


EVERYONE 
MUST HAVE 

AN ISLAND 

Can man avoid being caught in a cosmic rat trap? 


HOWARD HANSON 

M Y WIFE and I some years ago inherited from my nnele 
an island two miles off the coast of Maine. Outside 
of bottled gas for cooking and refrigeration, it is 
primitive. We draw water from the well, chop wood for the 
fireplace, and live in splendid isolation during the summer 
months. We do have a telephone but it is useful only for 
outgoing calls! 

Here we can escape from the pressure of modern living, 
from the automobile, the telephone, the television, the im¬ 
portuning of faculty and students. Here we can refresh our 
souls, reassess our values, and commune with the sea. the 
air, the pines, and the stars. 

If this is an escape I make no apology, for mail must, I 
believe, bave his escape. Kach man must have his own island. 
Every man must have his release from the too-pressing ten¬ 
sions which surround him. 

This island may not, in fact, be an island. It may be a 
room with a hi-fi set in which he may escape through the 
power of music. He may visit the caves of the Hebrides 
with Mendelssohn. He may commune with nature in Bee¬ 
thoven’s Pastorale Symphony. He. may delight in the foun¬ 
tains of Rome with Respighi or he the guest of Sibelius in 
the mysterious forests of the north. 

Or, again, his island may be a small room with a northern 
light where the tired businessman, doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
chief pits his amateur talents against the challenges of oil, 
charcoal, or watercolor. He is almost certain to lose the 
battle but it will he a glorious defeat! I know because 1 am 
one of the world’s worst marine painters! 

Or yet again he may find his island in another small room 
filled with hooks. Here he can he ministered to by Milton, 
Shakespeare, or perhaps by Walt Whitman. Thoreau will 
reintroduce him to nature. Whittier will explain to him the 

Dr. Hanson is director of the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester , New York. This material is reprinted with per¬ 
mission from the New Tork World Telegram and Sun, 
October 17, 1963. It is excerpted from a speech given by 
Dr. Hanson at the National Conference of Editorial Writers. 


brotherhood of man, and Bishop Ambrose of Milan will tell 
him of the Fatherhood of God. 

Even in this mechanistic age, the islands still remain if 
man can find them. But if he is to find them he must search 
in the. arts and the humanities. He will, I believe, not find 
them in the sciences. 

It should finally he clear that the sciences are amoral. 
The findings of science may be used, with equal effective¬ 
ness, to kill or to cure. Science and technology can take 
us to Omaha or to the moon, but cannot give purpose to the 
trip. 

Only man as a spiritual being can develop a sense of 
values and without this sense of values he may indeed per¬ 
ish from his own intellectual curiosity, 

T he implementation of this philosophy is more difficult 
than its enunciation. The entire budget of the Depart¬ 
ment of State of our government for cultural exchange 
amounts to a few million dollars. According to Stuart II. 
Loory, writing in The Saturday Evening. Rost , the govern¬ 
ment spends $100,000,000 for one Saturn V moon rocket 
“to fly once and then be thrown away as casually as a house- 
w ife discards a used paper napkin." 

From whence will come this judgment of comparative 
values, this sense of direction? 

It can come. I believe, only from the search for God, from 
the search for beauty as well as truth, from the search for 
the meaning and purpose of life. It can come only from a 
faith in the sanctity of the human Spirit, from a belief in 
the importance of man in the grand design. 

For without this conviction, man is a small rat caught in 
a gigantic cosmic rat trap from which he cannot escape— 
even by self-destruction. Such a path leads, 1 believe, only 
to madness. 

To set man once again on the path which leads to Heaven 
rather than to Hell requires all of the powers of philosophy, 
of art, and, above all, of religion. To this task man must, if 
he is to survive, dedicate his supreme effort, it 
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II ear the sledg>‘s with the hells. 

Silver hells! 

II Iwit a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
Ilow they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In the icy air of night! 

II hHe the stars that orersprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 

ll ith a crystalline delight: 

Keeping time, time, time. 

In a sort of lianic rhyme. 

To the tintinnahalalioa that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Hells, bells, bells — 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 

I'.dgak Allan Poe 
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The Flowers of Christmas 


A CCORDING to ancient legend, oil tile night that Christ 
was horn, trees hurst into bloom and bore fruit 
despite the wintry weather. These days, the trans¬ 
formation in honor of the Holy Holiday is almost as mirac¬ 
ulous as homes throughout the. world are trimmed with 
greens and garlands and set aglow' with tiny twinkling lights 
for the celebration of Christmas. 

As with the blooming trees, holly, mistletoe, poinsettias, 
and scores of other flowers and plants are. all part of the 
glorious history of the floly Season. The reasons why we 
celebrate with flowers have been passed down through the 
ages. Many of the customs and traditions have their origins 
in ancient pagan rites, yet over the years they have taken 
on Christmas implications of deep significance. 

Holly a Sign of Spring. Holly was worshipped before 
the birth of Christ by peoples who considered its greenness 
in the middle of the winter as a promise of the sun’s return 
to earth for another year. Later, the early French and Eng¬ 
lish hung sprigs of the bright-herried plant on their doors 
to indicate homes in which Christ dwelled. It is also be¬ 
lieved that holly sprang up where the Infant Jesus took His 
first baby steps. Ironically, this same plant was supposed 
to have made up His crown of thorns—the berries turning 
from red to white at the Crucifixion. 

Holly has grown in this country for hundreds of years. 
Indeed, the Pilgrim fathers noted the plant when they land¬ 
ed in America. These days, hollv is frequently used for 
wreaths. The red-berried plant, worked into the circular 
shape, symbolizes the hope of eternal life. 

First Christmas Trees. In the 13th century, folk tales 
describe a gigantic tree set in a forest and lit with candles. 
Some of the candles were straight, others upside down. At 
the peak of the tree rested an Infant with a halo around His 
head. The tree was humanity; the candles, people good and 
bad; the Child, the Saviour Jesus. Other stories link the 
Christmas tree to Germany and Martin Luther who may 
have trimmed the first tree with candles to show his family 
the splendor of the night on which Christ was born. Later, 
apples, candy, and colored papers were added to the decora¬ 
tions. 

Christmas Floral Symbols. The flower that has virtually 
become the symbol of the Christmas season is the star¬ 
shaped poinsettia. So popular in this country are these 
scarlet-leaved blooms, that the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Association reports wiring more, poinsettias than any other 
holiday floral offering. There are many legends surround¬ 
ing nature’s Christmas-colored wonder. One tale relates how 
a poor Mexican girl was heartbroken because she had noth¬ 



ing of value or heauty to offer the Virgin. In desperation, 
she plucked some scrawny roadside weeds and placed them 
at the feet of the holy statue. They were immediately trans¬ 
formed into scarlet brilliance. The poinsettia plant, brought 
to this country from Mexico over 125 years ago by Dr. Joel 
Poinsett and named in his honor, is still called by many 
“Flor de Noche Buena”—flower of the holy night. 

/■"VTHER LOVELY BLOSSOMS have also played an important 
role in the A uletide holiday. The Christmas rose is 
supposed to have sprung from the hare ground at an angel’s 
bidding. As the years passed, it became the custom to place 
these blooms at the entrances of cottages so that no harm 
would befall the occupants. 

Red and white blossoms are traditionally used to high¬ 
light holiday greetings, the red for joy and laughter, the 
white symbolizing spiritual calmness and purity. Using red 
carnations and giant white chrysanthemums to interpret 
these messages has become a popular custom. 

What is the meaning of floral gift-giving at Christmas? 
Such gift-giving probably stems from the story of the Three 
Wise Men. In some countries this custom is still observed 
on January 5, the Twelfth Night, when it is believed that 
the Wise Men appeared in the Holy Land. 

Lassies who get kissed under the mistletoe have an old 
Scandinavian myth to thank for this charming custom. It 
was the goddess Frigga who hung mistletoe high and was 
the. first to stand under the glistening plant offering kisses 
to all who passed beneath it. 

Balsam and fir branches, trimmed with bells, are other 
popular holiday decorations. The greens represent ever¬ 
lasting life. Bells, it is said, tolled ominously for one hour 
before midnight on the first Christmas to warn Satan of the 
imminent birth of the Saviour. At the stroke of twelve, the 
happy pealing began to announce the death of the Devil and 
the birth of Christ. 

Through these manv years, flow'ers, greens, and plants 
have become very much a jwrt of the Christmas celebration. 
They help make the insides of homes more vibrant; on doors 
and gate posts they call out the season’s joys to passing 
strangers. They literally change the face of the world in 
honor of its Creator, in celebration of its Saviour. 
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DRESSING UP 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

The tihule toivn pitches in every year to transform 
Ait ad en a. California, into a giant, living Christmas card 



JOHN Q. COPELAND 

My tea is nearly ready 

and the sun has left the sky. 

It’s time to take the window 
to see Leerie going by; 

For every night at teatime 
and before you take your seat. 

U ith lantern and with ladder , 

he comes posting up the street . . . 

T his warmly remembered verse of 
Robert Louis Stevenson glows 
in reality along the downtown 
streets of Altadena, California, during 
the Christmas season. Sixty old-fash¬ 
ioned lampposts line the business dis¬ 
trict of the suburban foothills com¬ 
munity, and schoolboys costumed in 
top hats, gayly colored scarves, and 
topcoats serve as lamplighters. The an¬ 
nual event is but one of the numerous 
spectacles which magically transform 
Altadena into a giant, living Christinas 
card. 

Seeds of this ambitious civic spirit 
were first sown seventy-five years ago 
when Colonel Fred Woodbury planted 
two hundred Himalayan deodars along 
the roadway climbing to his ranch. The 
exotic trees grew into giant landmarks, 
and. some thirty years ago, Altadenans 
began decorating the trees with thou¬ 
sands of multicolored Yule lights. Thus 
was established the annual tradition of 
Christmas Tree Lane, a weeklong night¬ 
time phenomenon of nature and man 
which over the years has drawn several 
million entranced tourists. 

Down Christmas Tree Lane, proces¬ 
sions of cars coast slowly, with their 


lights out and motors cut. For the mile’s 
silent, awe-inspiring duration of this 
unique Christmas pilgrimage, even old- 
timers find themselves in the spell of a 
holy forest. Yet, behind the scenes of 
the event there’s plenty of hard work., 
perseverance, and unselfish contribu¬ 
tion of time and money required. Coun¬ 
ty firemen volunteer services in string¬ 
ing the lights from precarious hundred 
foot ladders. Boy Scouts join sheriff’s 
deputies in directing the heavy traffic. 
A nonprofit association composed of 
leading businessmen and clubwomen 
has tirelessly solicited funds and taken 
over the preplanning chores. 

F. B. Nightingale, a local electrician 
living high up on the foothills of Alta¬ 
dena. decided some years ago that visi¬ 
tors should have a beacon to guide them 
to Christmas Tree Lane. So he built an 
impressive, twenty-foot illuminated star 
above his home. The star, too, became 
a landmark, visible on clear nights 
from the distant city of Los Angeles. 

Then, eight years ago, a group of 
mothers were inspired to create still 
another Chiistmas fantasy—this one to 
appeal primarily to children. They 
called their project Story Book I,ane 
and formed their own association to 
devise ideas and pool talent. House¬ 
wives. clerks, professional men, and 
older children borrowed a vacant lot 
on which to construct the cardboard 
and plyw'ood Mother Goose characters, 
ffansel and Gretel settings, and other 
fairly-tale “productions” which would 
come alive under colored spotlights on 


fifty lawns and rooftops at nightfall. 

“Every year we wonder if anyone 
will be willing to do all the work and 
put up with the inconvenience of stag¬ 
ing another Story Book Lane,” says 
Mrs. Clarence McFarland, an Altadena 
postoffiee employe who helped found 
this particular institution. “Then the 
children start getting excited about 
Christmas, and asking us when we’re 
going to get to work. It’s their enthu¬ 
siasm that keeps alive our Christmas 
spirit and makes it worthwhile!” 

And that’s the spirit that hovers over 
the entire town. For the local Rotary 
Club in cooperation with the communi¬ 
ty newspaper, The Altadenan, now 
sponsors an annual home decoration 
contest that takes in the whole of Alta¬ 
dena. 

A long about the time the lamplight¬ 
ers set the lantern wicks aglow 
against the “teatime sky,” just off 
the main business district, yet another 
outdoor event is readied every year by 
the Theatre Americana troupe, joined 
for the holiday occasion by service 
clubs and professional and amateur 
talent. This is “Christmas in Our Town 
Square,” a musical pageant which tra¬ 
ditionally blends regional lore with the 
sacred spirit of Christmas. Professional 
Hollywood set designers, musicians, 
and actors often work side by side with 
PTA members, shopkeepers, ministers, 
and neighbors from all walks of life to 
produce the pageant. 

Churches of all denominations,mean¬ 
while, as in small towns across the face 
of America, have their own Christmas 
season programs and pageantry. One of 
the most widely known is the block- 
long sidewalk tableau staged by St. 
Elizabeth’s Church—a display of life- 
size scenes from the life of Christ, soft¬ 
ly lighted and in a natural setting, 
which bears a resemblance to far-away 
Jerusalem. 

Altadenans don’t seem to mind the 
work, though. Already they have started 
writing invitations to friends in all 
fifty states, asking them to drop around 
this coming Christmas time. There’s 
one thing sure about Altadena’s Christ¬ 
mas card. It won’t fit into any ordinary 
envelope! if 

Reprinted with permission from Sub¬ 
urbia Today. 
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OBSERVATIONS FROM 

THE 45th NATIONAL RECREATION 

CONGRESS 

Theme: Leisure—The Heart of Living 


S AINT Louis, patron saint, blessed the city that bears his 
name and the gathering assembled in its midst for the 
45th National Recreation Congress, September 29 to 
October 4. 1963. The skies were elear, the weather balmy, 
and the snn shone over Missouri’s largest city, the “Gateway 
to the West” as it welcomed and entertained the over twenty- 
two hundred delegates from all parts of the United States. 
Canada, and seven other countries. 

^ There were many signs that recreation and parks are 
growing up as a profession and as a public service. Con¬ 
gress meetings, generally, reached a more mature level this 
year, starting with the opening “day-in-depth” devoted to 
a symposium and small group discussions on “Leisure—Its 
Meaning and Implications.” Seasoned recreation \eterans 
and not-so-seasoned neophytes, professionally trained lead¬ 
ers and lay volunteers, executives and members of their 
boards and commissions, were held enthralled by this 
“depth” presentation of a subject of concern and interest 
to all. It elicited no gripes, no groans of “Oh. I’ve heard all 
this before.” At least six hundred delegates returned after 
the luncheon break to participate in the buzz sessions. These 
were followed by a question-and-answer period. 

The morning session of the Day-in-Depth Symposium 
started the ball rolling with the show ing of the film Of Time, 
Work and Leisure, based on the hook by Sebastian de Grazia. 
published by the Twentieth Century Fund, which—though 
beautifully done—turned out to be controversial in content. 
This was followed by some outstanding papers by distin¬ 
guished panel members: Professor Charles K. Brighthill. 
head of the Department of Recreation and Municipal Park 
Administration at the University of Illinois and author of 
Man and Leisure; Dr. Paul Haun, director of psychiatiic 
education for the New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Ageneies and author of many artieles on mental health, lei¬ 
sure, and recreation; Dr. Norman P. Miller, recreation co¬ 
ordinator of the University of California in Los Angeles and 
author of The Leisure Age; and Robert Theobald, consult¬ 
ing economist and author of The Rich and the Poor, The 
Challenge, of Abundance, and Free Men and Free Markets. 

Professor Brightbill agreed with Dr. de Grazia that we 
too often overlook the virtues of solitude and tranquility, 
but he pleaded with us to think of leisure as opportunity. 


"Technology and aflluenee have given us the opportunity, 
beyond toil, to discover ourselves,” he said, w hile Mr. Theo¬ 
bald warned, “We will live in an industrial age or we will 
not live at all. ” In other words, recreation must adapt to a 
changed world—the age of automation. Dr. Haun referred 
to recreation in leisure as an elementary need comparable 
to that for sleep, food, water, and rest: and Dr. Miller stated 
that the problem is one of knowing how to use leisure for 
the benefit of self and fellow man. and of helping others to 
know how to use it “for the improvement of human rela¬ 
tionships and human behavior.” 

^ Further signs of maturing were evident all week long 
in session discussions, in the reports and announcements in¬ 
dieating that the challenges of the important role recreation 
and parks must play on a national level will in all probability 
be met by a closer relationship among the organizations in 
these fields. No longer, for example, will the American In¬ 
stitute of Park Executives, American Recreation Society, and 
National Recreation Association travel alone. They will be 
using their threefold strength, flexibility and experience for 
greater service to the field. Made up of both professional 
personnel and volunteers, these three leading organizations 
are exploring ways in which they may join forces to better 
meet the increasing demands that lie ahead. The Saint Louis 
Congress w ill he especially remembered, among other things, 
as being the occasion of the significant Progress Report from 
the ARS-NRA Relationship Study Committee (see Rage 
464), presented to a general session by Dr. Edith Ball, 
member of the committee and president of the ARS. and 
the joint discussion of future relationships by' representa¬ 
tives of these three organizations at an open Congress meet¬ 
ing. 

^ Harry S. Truman, 33rd President of the United States, 
who was to have addressed the All-Congress Banquet, was 
replaced by George B. Hartzog, Jr., associate director of the 
National Park Service. This turned out to he a rather sig- 
nifieant replacement. In the short time which has elapsed 
since the termination of the Congress. Mr. Hartzog has been 
named as successor to Conrad L. \^irth, who has retired as 
NT’S director. He reminded the audience of Laurance Rocke¬ 
feller’s words in summing up the findings of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission, when he stated 
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Tin• action-pateked session. 1 * of The loth \ nlinjial Recreation 
Congress belied its theme: Leisure The Heart of !,iring. 
Here. Josepli Prendergast /left), ext entire director o) the 
\ational Recreation Association, greets the opening session 
speaker. Governor John M. Dalton of \Iissouri. with Joseph 
Jaeger, president, \l is,solin' Paifjririd Recreation Association. 


)la t or Raymond R. I ticker of St. Louis greets Congress del¬ 
egates at the annual banquet. Sealed to his right are Mrs. 
Ltheard G. Rrungard (partially obscured), l)r. Edith Hall, 
and Mr. Brnngard. Striking floral arrangement of bird-of- 
paradise flotcers and orchids added an exotic note to event, 
thanks to Gloria Holland and local arrangements committee. 


Left. Mrs. Edward G. Brnngard. director, St. Louis Depart¬ 
ment of Parks. Recreation and Forestry, explains the work¬ 
ings of her department. To her left, Thomas 1. Purcell, 
commissioner of parks ; James E. Heath, commissioner of 
recreation, and Edtcard J. Schrader, commissioner of for¬ 
estry. On her right,tulministralive assistant B. M. Beauchamp. 


I he outstanding program for delegates 
wives was arranged by His. II. Leslie 
Grtuhky /right), sei-a here with Mrs. 
Hadley Irwin (left) and Mrs. Lee I 
Burton fieri members of her committee. 


The day -in-depth symposium on leisure had the delegates 
deep in thought and trenchant discussion. The jranel dis¬ 
cussion of the morning uas followed by small workshop 
groups in the afternoon. Above, jam-packed audience. 


Panel members tiere, left to right, economist Robert Theo¬ 
bald; Dr. Xorman Miller, l GLA; lack Buck, sports direc¬ 
tor, KM OX Radio; Stewart Gase.Goloratlo Stale University; 
l)r. Paul IIaim: Gharles Brightbill. University of Illinois. 
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Box lunch in the pari,'. A delight fill 
break in the serious business oj the 
Congress found the delegates enj&iing 
a baud concert and lunch in Forest Furl , 



An on-site park maintenance workshop 
in Tilles Park, a St. Louis County fa¬ 
cility, included construction of a com¬ 
plete children s playground during this 
popular session, tPhoto by Bill Ilairis.) 



The closing session From left to right: 
Charles Hartsoe, Congress secretary ; 
Charles Christiansen, incoming Con¬ 
gress secretaryWayne Kennedy: Jo¬ 
sephJaeger; Joseph Premier grist; Stew¬ 
art Case; James Heath; Jack Woody, 
host for the J964 Congress in Miami 
Beach. 



'Slip 



|y| 


Today and tomorrow. Charles Hartsoe 
fie ft) and Joseph Prendergast (center) 
greet Charles Christiansen, as he be¬ 
comes new secretary of the Congress. 


All photographs, unless otherwise 
noted, by Hadley Irivin, recreation 
supervisor, Missouri. Slate Park 
Board. 

Continued * * 
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ib vej'iftKicm is no longer simply “having fun." but. rather, 
it im ves "the kind of America vve have and want to have, 
and the kind of people we are and are likely to become." 
c, A hit of hanky-panky.} Delegates owe a vote of thanks 
to the management of the Chase Park-Plaza Hotel for a 
pocial entertainment treat following Mr. Hartzog's ban¬ 
quet adi jess. Over five hundred banquet guests watched 
with fascination as one of the nightclub entertainers from 
the hotel. Australian Martin St. James and his wife, con¬ 
ducted a mvstifving mind-reading act with delegates as sub¬ 
jects. Donated by the hotel as a gift to Congress guests, 
his surprise program was so good that the audience turned 
up in large numbers at the night club after twelve o'clock 
that evening for its continuance. Mam a delegate was hyp¬ 
notized by, in. or /hiring the performance. 

^ \ box luncheon and a hand concert beside a beautiful 
lagoon in Forest Park reminded some of the Congress old- 
timers of the never-to-be-forgotten “breakfast under the 
oaks"' in New* Orleans. Here, again, was an outdoor delight¬ 
ful interval to he remembered. The sun shone, the ducks 
quacked, the delegates munched roast chicken, and the hand 


NRA Staff Members Honored 

A wards were presented to Virginia Musselman and 
^ Will iard C. Sutherland, staff members of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, by the American Recrea¬ 
tion Society at its annual luncheon during the 45th Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress in St. Louis. 

In presenting the award to Miss 
Musselman. director of the NRA 
'Sift Program Sen ice. Dorothea Lensch. 

new ARS secretary, declared. “The 
profession of recreation and allili- 
ated service organizations can in- 
n\/ lFl deed be grateful for the dedication 
of [this] exceptional woman. . . . 
Hers [has been a] pioneer role in the integration of ac¬ 
tivities so that programs [have been able to] advance 
from the mediocre to the distinguished.As; a con¬ 

sultant she lias stressed flexibility, creatintv. and indi¬ 
viduality. Her influence lives in the distinguished pro¬ 
grams developing in the communities of the world.” 

Mr. Sutherland, director of NRA's 
■ Recreation Personnel Service, re- 

■ ceived his ARS award from Madolin 

. Cannon of the Volunteer Consulting 

I ” A ' Service, Bureau of Mental Hospitals, 
H-r* Pennsylvania State Department of 

Welfare. She stated that Mr. Suther- 
land “. . . has had an important part 
to play in the broad movement of the past twenty vears 
or more to raise the standard of professional salaries in 
recreation. He has helped to gain greater official recog¬ 
nition of the fact that recreation is a profession. . . . He 
has been the primary force behind the series of annual 
[National Recreation Association] National Institutes in 
Recreation Administration.” 


played on. Some activity in the park is always close to the 
hearts of recreation and park people. This event was 
smoothly handled, as were all of the Saint Louis events. The 
local arrangements committee is to be heartily congratulated 
and thanked! The smooth operation was ably guided by a 
man who seemed to glide on invisible roller skates, Jim 
Heath, Saint Louis commissioner of recreation. 

^ The opening General Session enjoyed musical selections 
by the Metropolitan Singers, a highly accomplished local 
choral group. Governor John M. Dalton of Missouri gave 
a short and pithy speech before departing for still another 
major event, a banquet honoring St. Louis' own Stan Musial 
who had made his final appearance as an active Cardinal 
player that afternoon. “Abundant leisure,” said the gov¬ 
ernor, “is a treacherous term. Vi e intend it to portray in our 
minds a peak of economic and cultural achievement, but it 
does not have a soothing sound to the unemployed citizen, 
nor does it fit the youth who has time on his hands because 
lie is a dropout from school.” 

^ Hie especially arranged program in the, beautiful new 
Saint Louis Planetarium was another very r special event. 
Delegates were taken hack five billion years through time 
and saw the beginning of our solar system, in a “You Are 
There” program. Mrs. Rrungard, director of the Saint Louis 
Department of Parks, Recreation, and Forestry, and gra¬ 
cious hostess to the Congress, was present and greeted the 
audience personally, as she did at many of the other events. 
% The th ree-hour Park Maintenance Workshop held at 
Tilles Park, a St. Louis County facility, included construc¬ 
tion of a complete children's playground during the session. 
It was presented by the Saint Louis County Department of 
Parks and Recreation, and chaired by Wayne C. Kennedy, 
commissioner of the county department. The county de¬ 
partment supplied free bus service to the park. 

^ At the silver anniversary meeting of the American Rec¬ 
reation Society, the following new officers were elected: 
president, Edward II. 'Thacker, recreation analyst, Depart¬ 
ment of Recreation, Washington, D.C.; president-elect, Stew¬ 
art G. Case, Colorado State University, Fort Collins; first 
vice-president. Henry T. Swan, director of recreation, Phoe¬ 
nix, Arizona; second vice-president, Beverly S. Sheffield, 
director of recreation. Austin, Texas; secretary, Dorothea 
M. Lensch, director of recreation, Portland, Oregon; trea¬ 
surer, Ralph C. Wilson, director of recreation and parks, 
Arlington. Virginia; assistant treasurer, J. I). Foust, North 
Carolina Recreation Commission, Raleigh. A special cita¬ 
tion was awarded to Dr. Edith L. Ball, associate professor 
of recreation at New York University, the society’s out-going 
president. Fellow Awards were presented to Mr. Case and 
J. Earl Schlupp of Denver, Colorado. 

^ Outstanding papers, addresses, and reports of the Con¬ 
gress will again he available in the post-Congress Selected 
Papers from the, 45tli National Recreation Congress, to be 
published by the National Recreation Association, and avail¬ 
able after the first of the year for $3.50. 

^ The 46th National Recreation Congress will held in Mi¬ 
ami Beach. Florida, October 4 to 8, 1964. Watch Recrea¬ 
tion for further announcements and information. 
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Ever see a kid with a new toy? 


Watch, watch carefully—when your teams 
get new Brunswick Sports equipment. Same 
result. There’s an excitement that makes 
playing the game just that much better. The 
Brunswick line means the best. Be it 
MacGregor, Red Head. Union Hardware, 


this sports equipment creates excitement 
and enthusiasm. Try it—and see. 


73/uuiAiuick 

SPORTS 

MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardware 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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IF hill do you know about recreation literacy? IVhat does 
it mean to be recreationally literate? Is it a desirable status 
to achieve? Why? Does it refer to the individual or group, 
aware of the broad concept of recreation, the important role 
it plays in the new leisure and in our civilization? Why is 
it important that nil intelligent people be recreationally 
literate? 

We are seeking answers to these questions, would like 
to hear from our renders and through discussion help others 
nchieve understanding and appreciation of recreation in the 
world today. 

Following are the answers of some of the people whom we 
have questioned on the subject. Will you write us, too? 

The Editors 

KEY. WARREN W. OST, Director , A Christian Min¬ 
istry in the National Darks, National Council of The 
Church of Christ in the U.S.A.: 

nnHK trinity OF LEISURE —technology, mobility, and pros- 
perity, has radically upset patterns of American life. 
What few people see is where this upset has changed their 
own lives. Nowhere is this lack of awareness more critical 
than in the whole field of leisure-recreation. The critical 
situation can be best illustrated by saying that the people 
who need the leisure., and who make the greatest contribu¬ 
tion to society, literally do not have time for it, and the 
people who have all the leisure often don’t know what to do 
with it. Leisure, recreation opportunities, and guidance are 
no longer identified with class, education, or training. It 
is the concern of every conununitv agency including the 
Church to help people make the most creative and restoring 
uses of leisure and recreation. How can the Church talk 
about eternal life when many pimple don’t know what to do 
w ith the next weekend ? 

RT. REV. MSGR. FREDERICK J. STEVENSON, Di¬ 
rector, Youth Department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference: 

M an needs recreation not only to restore his spent phys¬ 
ical and psychic energies, not only to seek justifiable 
relief and comfortable rest, but also to improve his faculties 
of mind and will; to better fulfill his religious, family and 
social duties; and to advance spiritually, culturally, and 
physically. Our attitude towards recreation, relaxation, or 
leisure depends upon our concept of the use of time. Accord¬ 
ing to the Christian concept, time is a value entrusted by 
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God to the freedom of man. Its use, then, will he reasonable, 
and, consequently, healthy and moral. Although recreation 
is time of free choice, outside of the activities that we must 
perform out of duty, it is not time that may he spent wan¬ 
tonly or irresponsibly. 

Through the responsible and efficient use of recreation, 
man will experience the joys of knowledge, of art. of music, 
of literature, the joys of devotion and dedication to great 
human causes, the joys of communication with others in 
the dreams and anxieties of the mind, the joys of silently 
conversing with himself and the joys of silently conversing 
with his God. 

DR. WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, The Menninger 
Fomtdatiom Topeka, Kansas , anti member of the 
Board of Trustees , National Recreation Association; 

1 am afraid I think of literacy as the specific ability to read. 

To distort it here in terms of ignorance about the im¬ 
portance of recreation is stretching it a little—hut not too 
badly. I think recreation is terribly important in the lives 
of people, because it is re-creation, if it is used rightly. I 
don’t care whether it is making artificial flies or casting or 
working on a stamp collection or swatting a baseball or golf- 
hall—it can be the change of pace that seems to me so very, 
very important in the lives of all of us. It becomes more im¬ 
portant as tensions increase—an opportunity to totally shift 
gears, even though we work harder in our recreational ac¬ 
tivities than we do possibly in our business. It isn’t the in¬ 
tensity; in fact, I have always said that if a recreation activ¬ 
ity is going to do any good for a person, he has to take il 
seriously and work at it—in contrast to being a dilettante. 

G. OTT ROMNEY, Specialist, Tourism and Recrea¬ 
tion, U.S. Department of Commerce: 

iteral-mindkd individuals, who believe words mean 
only what they started out in life to convey, who insist 
on strict construction and think that two and two always 
makes four, may have difficulty understanding the signifi¬ 
cance and application, the aptness, and suggestive power, 
of “recreational illiteracy.” This provocative metaphor de¬ 
picts an untoward condition afflicting too many people in 
our society and too prevalent among recreation systems 
which should be contributing richly toward eliminating the 
blight and, better yet, preventing it. 

Recreational literacy rests on an enlightened intepreta- 
tion and sensitive understanding of the meaning, scope, pur¬ 
poses, and dividends of recreation. It requires a conviction 


that recreation is not a fixed list of activities hut is deter¬ 
mined hy motivation and the form of compensation. Any 
participation -physical; mental, emotional, including "ap¬ 
preciations which is chosen hy the individual at his own 
leisure for the gratification of the doing is recreation, 'Ibus. 
recreation extends through all areas of life's interests. Il 
reaches for the stars and in no sense is limited hy degrees 
of artistry or strenuosity or skill. 

Recreational literacy demands recognition of appetites, 
education of tastes, cultivation of talents, development of 
skills. It implies exposure under optimum conditions to a 
variety of recreation opportunities, experimentation in each 
of the general categories of activities, and the sharpening 
of skills and ardent pursuit of interests dictated hy genuine 
appetite and aptitude. 

Education of tastes and acquisition of skills prepare one 
to meet congenially ever-increasing free time, find spilitual 
nourishment, warm satisfaction in full living, and avoid the 
boredom of empty hours and debilitation seeking thrills and 
tawdry entertainment as anesthesia for the painful lack of 
enjoyable self-expression through constructive recreation. 

Leisure and recreation are not synonymous: hut most of 
leisure is recreation time. As leisure increases and longevity 
extends, the recreational illiterates are going to become con¬ 
spicuously 7 aware of their poverty. 

And society will be made to realize the tremendous irre¬ 
deemable cost of failure to prepare its citizens to accept their 
leisure pleasantly and profitably—of permitting, if not cul¬ 
tivating, the spread of RECREATION ILLITERACY. 

GEORGE MEANY, President, AFL-CAO: 

HE AFL-CIO's first interest is, of course, the wages and 
working conditions of its members. It is on this facet 
of union activity that most people do—and should—judge 
the union’s role in society. However, the union of today is 
interested in a better life for everyone, away from, as well 
as on the job. The shorter workweek, longer vacations, ear¬ 
lier retirement, the increasing effect of automation—all 
make it necessary for all Americans to learn to use free time 
as creatively and meaningfully as they use hours on the job. 

That is why the AFL-C10 Community Service Activities 
recently held a conference on “1 he Shorter Work Week and 
the Constructive Use of Free Time” in New Tork City. 
Speakers there pointed out that man will continue to have 
more and more free time and they discussed all phases of 
leisure literacy, as well as recreation literacy. 

Continued on Page 487 
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ON THE MILITARY FRONT 

Activities are swinging in the armed services 


Ingenuity and initiative are the bat- 
tlecries in today's military recreation 
programs. A “recreation wonderland” 
for all armed forces has been opened on 
Sniulm Hook peninsula, i\ew Jersey; a 
vacation resort for Air Force families 
has been developed on Florida's Gulf 
Coust; in Saigon, Viet Nam, service 
personnel learn how to “Paint Your 
Blues Away”; at Fort Leonard Wood, 
Missouri, Spanish-Amcrican sen icemen 
shouted "Ole” during a mock bullfight. 
Here nre some of the latest conununi- 
ijues from our military bases and serv¬ 
ice clubs. 

Vacation Haven 

ilitary I’KRSONNKL and their fam¬ 
ilies stationed at Maxwell Air 
Force Rase, Montgomery. Alabama, are 
allorded the unusual opportunity of 
spending an economical weekend or va¬ 
cation on the Florida Gulf Coast 
through the foresight of the command¬ 
ing officers of Maxwell and Kglin Air 
Force Bases. 

The sprawling F.glin reservation cov¬ 
ers a \ast area on the northwest Flori¬ 
da coast. About live years ago, mem¬ 
bers of the Maxwell Rod and Gun Club 
conceived the idea of starting a camp 
with one or two trailers on Lake Pip¬ 
pin, connected by a narrow channel 
with Choctaw hatchee Ray. However, 
the cost of maintaining it proved to 
be too great for their small membership, 
and they suggested that Personnel Serv¬ 
ices develop it for the use of all Max¬ 
well airmen. Special arrangement for 
use of the land was made between com¬ 
manding officers of the two bases, and 


tlte area was developed with money 
from the central base fund. The camp 
is now self-supporting through nomin¬ 
al fees charged for occupancy. 

Located eleven miles east of Nic.e\ ifle. 
Florida, and 150 miles south of Mont¬ 
gomery. Alabama, the earn]) is within 
three hours' driving distance of Max¬ 
well. A family arriving after working 
hours on Friday for a weekend of fun 
will find a group of attractive metal 
trailers, decorated in traditional Air 
Force blue and set far apart in a grove 
of live oak trees, their garlands of 
Spanish moss stirring in the ocean 
breeze. 

One side of the sandy peninsula looks 
out onto the bay with breakers rolling 
up on the beach. The other side affords 
a view of the quiet waters of Lake Pip¬ 
pin, lined with magnolia and cypress 
trees and palmettos. White egrets and 
little blue herons ]>erch on driftwood 
stumps emerging from the water near 
the shore. 

A lighted outdoor blackboard titled 
“Look Who's Here’’ has spaces for 
waiting in chalk the name of the occu¬ 
pant of each trailer. This gives new 
arrivals a chance to determine if any 
of their acquaintances are staying in 
the park and to begin making them¬ 
selves at home immediately. 

Of the twenty-nine operational trail¬ 
ers, one is used for supplies, twelve ac¬ 
commodate six sleepers, and the re¬ 
mainder have room for four persons 
each. They are roomy and well 
equipped with dishes and cooking uten¬ 
sils. The trailers have individual bath¬ 
room! with showers, hot water, elec¬ 


tricity, electric refrigerators, and heat¬ 
ers. Families furnish their own bedding. 
Kach trailer has a screened porch and 
patio with picnic table and barbecue. 

The caretaker is Cedric Smith, re¬ 
tired senior master sergeant and for¬ 
mer assistant band leader at Maxwell. 
Since he has only one helper, the cost 
of maintenance is considerably reduced 
by requiring each family to clean its 
quarters upon leaving. Brooms, mops 
and vacuum cleaners are furnished to 
aid in the cleanup chore. 

Activities for children are especially 
encouraged. The area is lighted at 
night and has a children’s playground 
with swings, slides, and teeter-totters. 
Boats and life jackets are furnished 
free and motors are available for rent. 
Families may bring their own water 
skiing equipment. Fishing is very good, 
with speckled trout, redfish, galflop 
catfish, and croakers in the bay. The 
lake teems with mullet. The waters of 
the bay are shallow enough to be safe 
for swimming and wading. There is 
almost always a group of people busily 
crabbing from the boat dock. Basket¬ 
ball practice hoops, horseshoes, and a 
volleyball court are also provided. An 
added advantage of the camp is its 
close proximity (twenty-five miles by 
land or eleven by water) to the famous 
fishing port of Deston, Florida, where 
deep-sea charter boats are available. 

Military men with families are en¬ 
couraged primarily to use the trailer 
camp as a recreation center, but single 
airmen are welcomed in the winter. All 
of the trailers ate occupied during the 
three summer months and on weekends 
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Left, getting in some 
jnactice shots on mini- 
alure golf course lo¬ 
cated along the Saigon 
Hirer are recreation di¬ 
rector Rosalie Leuuhan 
and DTI Jack Kearns 
of A ary Headquarters 
Support Activity. 


Right, a strike at hous¬ 
ing alley at March Air 
Force Base! The. youth 
bowling program is in- 
chided in summer activ¬ 
ities schedule, which 
sets up bantam, junior, 
and senior instruction 
leagues for base youth. 



for two months in the spring and two 
months in the fall just before and after 
school vacation. Reservations may be 
made two weeks in advance at the Max¬ 
well Personnel Services office and mav 
be made for not less than two or not 
more than fifteen nights. 

The reason for maintaining this rec¬ 
reation center is well summed up bv a 
sign placed where all may read it as 
they start the long drive home: “We 
hope your rest has been of benefit to 
you and to the Air Force.”— Margaret 
IfetSisoN, Montgomery, Alabama. (Mrs. 
Jennison is the wife of an Air Force, 
major.) 


shows, and model airplane contests, and 
such l SO acts as “Paint your Blues 
Away.” a high-speed oil-painting dem¬ 
onstration. 

Special Services recreation facilities 
include a modern, twelve-lane, air-con¬ 
ditioned bowling center with semi¬ 
automatic equipment; a sports area at 
Pershing Field in Tan Son Almt: and 
an ever-expanding craft shop. A youth 
center is scheduled to be constructed. 

Special programs include tours for 
officers and enlisted men from visiting 
ships, I SO shows and local talent acts, 
an annual American Community Dav 
feat uring hot dogs and a teenagers-old- 
timers (fathers) softball game,, and 
other events. Special Services also is¬ 
sues golf clubs, tennis racquets, and 
miscellaneous sporting gear on a three- 
day loan basis. Miss Lenahan writes 
a column, “Recreation in Viet Nam” 
for the Times of Viet Nam. 

Fnii in the Sim 

UMMER VACATION for the youngsters 
at March Air Force Base in Cali¬ 
fornia means a wide gamut of activities 
from a space-age reading program to 
ballet classes and off-base tours. Base 
officials have organized a comprehen¬ 
sive recreation program. The March 
Youth Center—hub of the program-— 
works closely with allied facilities to 
put together a program of activities to 
please all age groups. 

The summer playground program in¬ 
cludes leadership training, games, arts 
and crafts, drama and storytelling, and 
family nights. Other phases of the sum¬ 


mer youth program include tap and 
ballet dancing classes. The dancing 
program is for those in the three-to- 
eighteen age group. 

Beginning and intermediate swim¬ 
ming lessons are held at one of the base 
pools. Lessons are given to two age 
groups, eight to fourteen and fifteen 
and uj). A high point of the summer 
swimming season is the annual March 
Invitational Meet at the officers 7 pool. 
This meet is being sponsored by the 
Riverside, California, Swimming As¬ 
sociation and the March Recreation 
Services with more than 650 swimmers 
from March and the local community 
taking part. Other athletic meets in¬ 
clude a junior golf tournament on the 
base links, a junior tennis tournament, 
and a Ping-pong tournament. Bowling 
also fits into the base’s youth program 
plans. Bantam, junior, and senior in¬ 
struction leagues are open to boll) boys 
and girls between the ages of seven and 
nineteen. 

Two programs are offered in the 
physical-fitness category. These are 
junior judo and body building. Both 
these programs are conducted at the 
base physical conditioning unit, one of 
the finest units in the Fifteenth Air 
Force and one of the best equipped in 
the Strategic Air Command. 

The base library sponsors a vacation 
reading program. Last year youngsters 
registered for the Friendship 7 Club re¬ 
ceived a rocket-shaped bookmark and 
an astronaut reading log stamped by 
the librarian upon completion of vari¬ 
ous stages of the program, with the in¬ 
dividual reading goal being fifteen 


U. S. S. Recreation 

T he magic word in Saigon, Viet 
Nam, is HEDSUPPACT. Don't 
reach for your Vietnamese-English dic¬ 
tionary because that’s Officialese for 
the U. S. Navy’s Headquarters Support 
Activity Program which prov ides social 
activities for all Lb S. military person¬ 
nel in Viet Nam. 

Whether it is exciting USO shows or 
novelty contests, sightseeing tours, or 
a craft shop, a bowling center, or sport¬ 
ing gear, movie, film, or a modern thea¬ 
ter, Special Services makes all these 
versatile and varied ‘extras’ available 
to the American military community 
family in this Far East area. 

Rosalie Lenahan, recreation director 
of Headquarters Support Activity in 
Saigon, reports that military personnel 
enjoy a wide range of programs, from 
the popular softball round-robin games, 
to cook-off contests, special talent 
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Looks. The chaplain’s office also con- 
duct; a vacation Bible school. Boy and 
Gill Scouts, the Civil Air Patrol pro¬ 
gram. and junior and senior high- 
school summer classes also keep March 
youth busy. Youth Center teen-club ac¬ 
tivities also enter into the picture. 
There is a Pre-Teen Club for fifth- and 
sixth-graders, Twixt-Teen Club for sev¬ 
enth graders. Junior-Teen Club for 
eighth and ninth graders, and a Senior- 
Teen Club. 

In addition to all the on-base activ¬ 
ities, the base youth center, in coopera¬ 
tion with other base activities, arrange 
several off-base tours for the younger 
set during July. August, and September. 
These have included a tour to the Val¬ 
ley of Enchantment at Running Springs, 
California, for hoys and girls between 
the ages of ten and thirteen; a trip will 
be to Balboa Beach. California, for 
junior and senior high-school students; 
a trip to Disneyland: and an end-of- 
summer barbecue at Corona Del Mar. 
California. 

Chili Dogs and Mock Bulls 

PICE IT with chili and saffron—any 
program with a Spanish flavor at¬ 
tracts attention at Fort Leonard Wood, 
Missouri, which has large numbers of 
personnel of Spanish-Ameriean ances¬ 
try. One of tbe events arousing a bar¬ 
rage of “Ole’s” w r as a mock bullfight 
staged by the Spanish Club of Soto 
Service Club. Tbe following details 
were supplied by Recreation Director 
Chris Christensen. 

A bull ring, constructed of canvas 
and metal stakes driven into the ground, 
was set up on the front lawn, The port 
able stage risers were moved to the 
lawn also and a temporary bandstand 
was constructed with wooden corner 
posts and a plywood roof. The back 
and bottom half of the. sides of this 
stand were covered with red corro- 
bnlf paper and lined in bright orange. 
Strings of multi-colored plastic flags 
decorated the band stand, refreshment 
table, hull ring, and entrance to the 
club. Costumes for the matador, assis¬ 
tant matador, sorteador, queen of the 
bull fight, and master of ceremonies 
were made by Mrs. Clement Benavente, 
wife of Sfc. Benavente, Club NCOIC. 
Band members and waiters wore grass 


sombreros to carry out the decor. 

Participation consisted of a Spanish 
band, master of ceremonies, two men 
wearing a bull costume, one sorteador 
! the man who sorts the bulls, chooses 
one whose speed and dexterity match 
the skill of the particular matador, leads 
him to the ring, and releases him when 



it is time for the fight to begin), a queen 
of tbe bull fight (six years old). and two 
matadors (one only five years old). 
The club director was responsible for 
refreshments, decorations, and the bull 
costume which was rented from a cos¬ 
tume house in St. Louis. Before the 
fight began, the band drew the crowd's 
attention and created the proper atmos¬ 
phere with fine Latin American music. 
The program was both entertaining ami 
educational. Although the fight was a 
farce and the “bull” drew many laughs 
from the crowd, each pass of the bull 
and matador was authentic and ex¬ 
plained to the crowd by the MC as the 
program progressed. Books on hull 
fighting were found in the club library 
and carefully studied by the master of 
ceremonies, matador, sorteador, and the 
two men who constituted the bull. Nan¬ 
cy Benavente, age six, reigned as 
“Queen of the Bull Fight” and gave 
the matador his signal for the fight to 
begin. Her permission was asked for 
the final kill and she was presented with 
the ears and tail of the beast (all ac¬ 
cording to custom). 

Each person attending the bull fight 
received a miniature straw sombrero. 
Plastic marraccas were given to all pro¬ 
gram participants. 

The coming event was publicized on 
the electric marque on the club lawn, 
listed in the monthly activity schedule, 
and further advertised at a showing of 
two movies, one on Puerto Rico and 
another on bull fighting. The movies 
were provided by Central Airlines and 
were shown in the week before the. mock 


bull fight as a publicity gimmick to 
arouse interest in the event. 


Recreation Wonderland 

rriHE Army is developing a “recrea- 
tion wonderland” for all armed 
forces personnel on 1,600-acre Sandy 
Hook peninsula near Highlands, New 
Jersey. This is part of the Fort Han¬ 
cock military reservation, an important 
radar and missile installation. In 1961 
the U. S. Defense Department leased 
460 acres of the peninsula, which lies 
between Sandy Hook Bay and the At¬ 
lantic Ocean, to the state of New Jersey 
for development as a state park. Spe¬ 
cial Service Division of the First Army 
at Governor’s Island, New' York, north¬ 
east of the peninsula, reports that the 
area will include twenty miles of clean, 
white, sandy beaches, beautiful wooded 
sites, and have a total of seventy-six 
miles of roads and 330 buildings. 

Initially there will be overnight ac¬ 
commodations for forty soldiers in 
special renovated living quarters. The 
facilities are to be enlarged by June I, 
1964 to provide accommodations for 
sixty enlisted men, forty-five officers, 
twenty women officers, twenty enlisted 
women, and for families of sixteen offi¬ 
cers and sixteen enlisted men. 


Admiral Junior* 

r IIE U. S. Navy has sports and rec- 
reation facilities for Navy juniors, 
too. Examples of Navy interest in 
youth recreation can be found at al¬ 
most any shore station, anywhere in 
the world. Commands with dependents 
on board have made it easy for the 
sons and daughters of Navymen to en¬ 
gage in their favorite recreation pas¬ 
times. A few examples: 

• The U. S. Naval Base at Yokosuka. 
Japan, has organized youth team and 
league competition in many popular 
sports, and operates a swimming pool 
especially for children during summer 
months. 

• NAS Patuxent River, Maryland, of¬ 
fers sports and recreation facilities for 
youngsters that include organized 
league bowling in the station’s shiny 
new' fourteen-lane bowling establish¬ 
ment with automatic pinsetters. 
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• In Hawaii, league basketball compe¬ 
tition is keen among teenagers whose 
dads are stationed at Barber’s Point, 
Ford Island, and Pearl Harbor. Ha¬ 
waii's military junior football league 
comprised of eight teams draws consid¬ 
erable spectator interest. 

junior activities are varied. They 
often include events peculiar to climate 
(surfboard riding in Hawaii), custom 
(soccer in Naples), and area (judo 
instruction in Japan). Juniors parti¬ 
cipate in most of the sports events avail¬ 
able to grownups, and some that are 
not. Competition is keen in the eleven- 
to iifteen-ycar-old set. 

These stations, and others, offer team 
and league competition in popular 
sporting events on a seasonal basis, 
giving most JNavy juuiors something to 
do the year around. Support, super¬ 
vision, and encouragement of junior 
recreation is provided by such vouth- 
minded groups as Special Services, 
Navy Wives, and Dad’s Clubs. 

At NAS Seattle, Washington, inter¬ 


est m swimming as a sport -and as a 
good thing to know—is spreading in 
the young set. The Armed Forces Swim 
Club at Sand Point has adopted a con¬ 
stitution that “encourages dependents 
to learn to swim and dive, learn to sw im 
better, learn lifesaving and water safety, 
and to train for competitive team swim 
ming and diving.” Over the years, 
man) Navy juniors have gained na¬ 
tionwide attention and titles in sport 
events. 

Baseball and swimming are popular 
sports with the younger set. Special 
fields, sealed to the brand of baseball 
youngsters play, have been laid out at 
many stations. Competition is spirited 
at Norfolk, Yokosuka, Patuxent River, 
and at virtually every station with a 
sufficient number of boys. At Pearl 
Harbor, the youth baseball program 
keeps boys twelve-and-a-haif to four- 
teen-and-a-balf years old busy during 
summer months. In Guam, Navy Jun¬ 
ior and Junior Minor League baseball 
got underway last March as baseball 


fever spread across the Pacific. In the 
Philippines, Navy juniors play Pony 
League Baseball (ages 13-14), and Colt 
League (15-16). 

Most shore activities have swimming 
facilities for dependents. Youngsters 
who don't know how to swim but wish 
to learn can, at many stations, receive 
guidance from Special Services instruc¬ 
tors. At Great Lakes, Illinois, for ex¬ 
ample, several dozen youngsters were 
enrolled in non-swimmer classes re¬ 
cently. 

Man) Navy juniors, boys and girls, 
are potential champions in many sport¬ 
ing events. Most, though, are average 
kids who participate in sports for rea¬ 
sons of health, recreation, and compe¬ 
tition. Or. as any youngster can tell you 
—after stealing second base “almost 
like Maury Wills does it,” or making 
three baskets in a row from the free 
throw line—sports are fun. — Dan 
Kvsperick, J01, USN, in All Hands, 
The Bureau of Naval Personnel Career 
Publication , June 1963. 


HOW TO COMPILE A PICTORIAL REPORT 


T hey said it with pictures. A Pic¬ 
torial Recreation Annual (re¬ 
port) , published by the Mount 
Vernon, New York, Recreation Com¬ 
mission, created so much interest the 
minute it appeared that the supply was 
exhausted almost at once. Previously, 
little interest had been exhibited in 
the department’s mimeographed type 
of report. E. Mario Crihari, member of 
the Mount Vernon Recreation Advisory 
Board, explained how the report was 
put together: 

Many of the ideas had been suggested 
by our mayor, P. Raymond Sirignano. 
A great deal of helpful information was 
obtained through conversations with 
many of the fine recreation leaders of 
this country and Canada while in at¬ 
tendance at various national and state 
recreation conferences and conventions. 
Other useful hints were acquired from 
the recreation instructional clinics con¬ 
ducted by Westchester County’s “Mr. 
Recreation,” Dr. Sal Prezioso. 

The first step was the purchase of a 
Polaroid camera with which we photo¬ 
graphed our diversified activities. These 


were supplemented by news photos ob¬ 
tained from and with the cooperation 
of our local newspaper, the Mount Ver¬ 
non Daily Argus. 

We then set up a folder for each cate¬ 
gory of our recreation program with 
the following headings: Personnel, Fi¬ 
nance, Playgrounds—Summer, Play¬ 
grounds—Winter, Tournaments, Co- 
Sponsored Activities, Indoor Centers, 
Citizens Canteen, Arts, Instruction. 

During the year, the pictures were 
filed in one of the above categories for 
easy reference. We then selected the 
best pictures in our file and mounted 
them with the proper captions, on letter- 
size paper. We included our financial 
report, pertinent letters, and various 
other matters to be printed. One month 
prior to our publication date, the com¬ 
pleted format was forwarded to a local 
photo-offset concern for printing. We 
believe that some of the reasons for the 
report’s great popularity were based on 
the follow ing facts: 

1. Parents and friends of the persons 
who appear iri the pictures were inter¬ 
ested and wanted copies. 


2. Proof of the amount of spectators 
at the various events was shown. 

3. The format was interesting, ex¬ 
plained the program concisely, without 
a great deal of reading matter—as in 
the old mimeographed report. 

A new project of this type stiinu- 
lated a tremendous interest in our 
working staff, who readily suggested 
ideas for the program and aided in the 
arrangement of the pictures. Several 
weeks after distribution, suggestions 
from others were still being received. 
One such was from Dorothy Donaldson, 
editor of Recreation, who suggested 
the numbering of pages in subsequent 
annuals. Another was for the establish¬ 
ment of a section entitled “Looking 
Back at Recreation” and exhibiting old- 
time pictures of men who are now celeb¬ 
rities and political figures. 

The city of Mount Vernon Recrea¬ 
tion Commission’s Pictorial Recreation 
Annual points up the old cliche that 
“One picture is worth a thousand 
words.” 
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PROGRESS 

REPORT— 

of ARS-NRA Relationship Study Committee 

As delivered at the 45tli Natioikd Recreation Congress 


The ARS-NRA Relationship Study Committee, estab¬ 
lished at a joint meeting of the Boards of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association and the American Recreation Society 
on January 24, 1962 “to explore areas of possible coopera¬ 
tion between the two organizations,” is made up of three 
members named by the Association and three members 
named by the Society plus the executive director of each 
organization ex officio. An o]>inionnaire, sent out by the 
committee to the membership of each in order to get the 
general view’s and comments of all persons and agencies in¬ 
terested in or supporting either was reported in Recreation, 
January 1963, and in the ARS Journal at approximately the 
same time. The results shoived that the majority , or sixty-six 
percent of the preferences recorded, was in favor of a mer¬ 
ger of the NR A and ARS. 

At a joint meeting of the Boards at the 1962 National 
Recreation Congress in Philadelphia, it was unanimously 
voted to accept and approve the committee's recommenda¬ 
tion “that a merger of some type be considered by the 
Boards of NRA and ARS.” 

Most recently, at the 45th National Recreation Congress 
in Saint Louis, a further Progress Report of the committee, 
dated September 19, 1963. was submitted to the two Boards 
and read to the gcnerul assembly. This report suggests a 
structure to serve as a basis of further development, as out¬ 
lined below. 

The Organization 

JIE ORGANIZATION that is \ isualized includes a lay and 
a professional department with a stall services di\i 
sion. General membership will include all individual 
members of the lay and professional departments. 

1. Individual Membership 

A. Provisions for professional members 

Under the proposed new organization the professional 
sector will assume a strong departmental status with the 
right to elect its own leadership from among professional 
members of stated department. It shall have the right of 
self-determination in all matters except where its actions are 
in violation of the corporate charter and adopted bylaws 
of the overall organization. 

The membership of the professional department would 
he the national, voluntary, professional fellowship body 
concerned with the building of a strong professional group 
which would embrace all classes and types of recreation 
career workers. Its program would be directed to the pro¬ 


fession and would he designed to improve the quality of 
professional leadership, and thus the quality of recreation 
services and opportunities. This department would be sup¬ 
ported, basically, by the dues of its members, supplemented 
liy other necessary general funds allocated at the discretion 
ol the Board of Trustees of the broader organization. 

The professional department shall have the right to create 
an “academy” or other advanced membership category for 
those who voluntarily register as professional recreators 
upon meeting minimum qualifications established hv the 
National Registration Hoard of the professional depart¬ 
ment. The types of membership available to these registered- 
professional members shall be active (currently employed), 
inactive (not currently employed hut validly registered), 
and retired (permanently from full employment, hut valid¬ 
ly registered). 

The professional department may enroll nonregistered 
members w ho are employed full time in recreation programs 
and sen ices or eligible for national registration hut not ac¬ 
tually registered. These shall he. associate-professional mem¬ 
bers until registered. Temporary unemployment will not 
affect members in this category if they have previously 
served at least five yeais in satisfactory full-time service in 
recreation and state that recreation sen ice is their principal 
career interest. 

The third broad category of membership in the profes¬ 
sional department would he that of s uJj- professional. This 
type of membership will include those who are employed full 
time in recreation but who are not eligible for registered- 
professional or associate-professional memberships due to 
lack of training and/or experience. Recreation majors in 
training would he accepted in this category with all depart¬ 
mental rights except those of voting and holding of office. 

Fees for these three categories will he developed at a 
future date with the expectation that there will be a sliding 
scale for the dues. 

The professional department might have a hoard of di¬ 
rectors and officers elected by its members. Its president¬ 
elect, president, and past-president could serve ex officio, 
hut with full voting and other rights and responsibilities, 
on the proposed board of trustees of the overall organiza¬ 
tion which hoard will be discussed later. Its president might 
also serve, ex officio, hut with full rights and responsibilities 
on the executive committee of the board of trustees and as 
first vice-president of the overall organization. 

The professional department would direct its main, hut 
Continued on Page 469 
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PATEN! FENDING 



LL THE FUN (AND SKILL) OF TENNIS . . . 
✓ITHOUT A TENNIS COURT. . . 

INDOORS-OUTDOORS 


UN IMPORTANT NEW CONCEPT... 


LIGHTWEIGHT, PORTABLE HITTING WALL 


The action of the Ball-Boy Re-Bound-Net is in no way similar to, and cannot be accurately compared 
with, the common backboard or wall. The net provides an entirely new hitting experience. The differ¬ 
ence is a matter of "Timing".The Re-Sound-Net actually lengthens the rebound interval by seconds 
(as compared with a backboard) without reducing ball velocity. Thus, it provides a "set-up ball" that 
even a novice can stroke consecutively. The return from a backboard or similar hard surface has always 
been much too soon for anyone but the skilled player. The Re-Bound-Net has overcome this difficulty 
and made rebound tennis practical for players of every skill level. 


.“BOY CO. , INC. 26 Milburn Street, Bronxville, N. Y. 


The combination of a multi-purpose, adjustable tension net and an adjustable tilt frame offers a high 
degree of versatility which ... (I) Eliminates hazards of group teaching by containing and controlling 
balls in crowded group situations—no more wild flying balls; and (2) Helps the individual to develop 
stroking skills in small areas and provides a means for skilled players to groove and polish strokes the 
year round; end (3) Allows the player to practice vigorously and hit hard at close range while receiving 
short returns in a limited space. 


\ high rebound net surface that obsoletes all backboards. Perfect for hit, catch and throw — "The 
"iniing is Right'. For tennis, volleyball, soccer, lacrosse, field hockey and baseball . . . gives a natural 
interval which provides 'get ready' time for next ball. To control length and speed of ball re- 
, simply tilt frame to any angle and vary net tension. Use in gym — it's silent; and on any flat 
urface outdoors — it's weatherproof. Lightweight, self-standing, easily portable, always ready for in¬ 
fant use — in small areas, too! Folds flat against wall. 10' high and either 10' or 20' long. 


II 












BALL-BOY 



THE TEACHER 

Ball-Boy relieves the teacher of the burden of feeding 
to the student . . . permits the teacher to stand right next t 
player, the ideal spot for instruction—to give ALL his time 1 
most valuable asset, his skill as an instructor. 

The player is supplied with a steady stream of perfect b 
is able to extract the maximum benefit from limited instri 
or practice time. 

Ball-Boy acts as a skilled assistant . . . compensates for po 
lack of tennis skill an your staff. 

GROUP fNSTRUCTION 

The quick, successful hitting experience—so necessary to ! 
interest—proves the value of the Ball-Boy method . . . 

1. To get enough precision balls over the net so the 
students get a chance to really hit. 

2. To free the instructor to concentrate on TEACHING. 

Beginners cannot help each other. They lack the hittim 

even throwing) skill. Tennis is a discouraging experience fo 
novice who cannot get a good ball to swing at. 

Ball-Boy provides the most practical method of EXPANI 
THE INSTRUCTOR'S CAPACITY to teach large groups—scf 
camps, junior programs. Each Ball-Boy can be the equivale 
one more skilled teacher—placing balls for the student to si 


NOVICE TO CHAMPION 


Ball-Boy, by eliminating variations in ball delivery, gr 
SIMPLIFIES the learning process. Even beginners make co 
with the ball without difficulty. Progress is unbelievably i 
when the beginner can concentrate on the basic problem—h 
the ball in good form. 

Intensive practice of the swing- by actually hitting hundrei 
precisely delivered balls—gets quick results and creates an ir 
diate sense of accomplishment. 

Skilled players know that endless set-playing and rallyii 
not practice and their game is not necessarily improving, 
players drill their weak points with Ball-Boy to perfect 


skills, timing, reactions. 











BALL-BOY builds TEACHING equipment — designed by teachers for 
teachers — designed to solve real teaching problems, to save time and 
lighten the teacher’s load — to help the teacher to be more effective and 
more efficient with large groups, limited facilities, and limited time. 

. . . Count student excitement and enthusiasm an extra free bonus. 


ot required. 


THE WORKHORSE OF THE TENNIS WORLD 
PROVED BY MILLIONS OF HOURS ON THE COURT 


WAYS D! : N DA 8LE 


amt accuracy. 


jrts, backhands, forehands. 


BALL-BOY CO. , INC. 

26 Milburn Street, Bronxville, N. Y, DEerfield 7-0047 

Please send details ( ) Boll-Boy ( ) Re-Bound-Net ( ) Ready-Net 




















outstanding advance in gym equipmenl 

READY-NE 

by 


PAIENT PENDING 




NET POST PROBLEMS 


SOLVED AT LAST 


NO FLOOR SCREWS 


QUICK • SIMPLE • SOLVES MANY PROBLEMS! 

Lightweight, portable, self-standing post unit obsoletes all gym standards. 
Consists of two telescoping posts on a single 30' base. Nets can always be 
kept strung and ready for use. Adjusts instantly for volleyball, badminton 
and tennis. Nets are always perfectly tensioned-straight and tight. Collap¬ 
sible — may be stored flat against any wall. Just pick up the entire unit (with 
the net always strung) and place anywhere on floor — no bolting standards 
to floor ... no toppling posts, no sagging nets, no scratched floors. Weather¬ 
proof — leave it outdoors. Adjustable — 10' to 30' long; 3' to 8' high. 
Optional equipment extends the unit to 40' for tennis doubles. 


VOLLEYBALL 


Jam action 
Net Tensioner 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Rugged, lightweight, galvanized 
and aluminum slip-fit tubing, frame 
and fittings. Exclusive, instanl- 
actian, (amb clip feature assure* 
effective net tension. Net past legs 
binge and fold la center far com¬ 
pact storage. Simple ta assemble. 
Shipping weight—65 lbs. 


BADMINTON 


BALL-BOY CO. , INC. 


26 Milburn Street, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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lot total, efforts to the matters of (1) professional registra- 
ion and certification, 12) recreation education curricula 
md college accreditation, (3) ethical practices. (4) profes¬ 
sional research, (5) broadening the professional literature, 
(6) inservice training, and (7) recruitment and personnel 
practices. 

B. Provisions for lay members 

Lay individuals would he members of a laymen's depart¬ 
ment of the overall organization Individuals in this de¬ 
partment will be classified in various categories. These cate¬ 
gories and the dues for them will be developed at a future 
date. 

The lay department would (1) reflect and interpret lay 
individual and group needs, f2) assist m public education 
and build up and maintain citizen support. 

The president of the lay department will serve ex officio 
on the hoard of trustees and on the executive committee. 
The president will also be the second vice-president of the 
overall organization. 

II. Group Affiliations 

Provision will be made for agencies, commissions, and 
groups of various types to affiliate without the rights and 
privileges of individual membership. Appropriate classifi¬ 
cations and fees will be developed. 

III. Organization Structure 

A. Board of Trustees 

There should be a board of trustees upon which there will 
he a strong professional representation. The total number 
and the proportion of professionals will be dependent on 
such factors as fund-raising potentials, tax exemptions, and 
charter status. 

Because of these factors, the chairman of the hoard of 
trustees shall always be a layman as shall the president of 
the organization. Both positions may be held by a single 
person. The secretary of the board also shall be a lay 
member. 

Included on the board of trustees ex officio will be the 
president of the lay department, the president-elect, the pres¬ 
ident. and the past-president of the professional department 
and the chairman of the national advisory council whose 
functions will be described later. 

B. Executive. Committee of Board of Trustees 

The board of trustees shall appoint an executive com¬ 
mittee to function between hoard meetings. This commit¬ 
tee shall have a lay majority of one member. 

The membership of the executive committee will include 
the chairman of the hoard, two vice-presidents, chairman of 
the national advisory council, the secretary of the hoard, 
and such additional members-at-large as the hoard shall 
determine. 

C. Officers 

The officers of the organization would consist of a presi¬ 
dent, two vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer. 

The. president of the organization may be chairman of 
the hoard of trustees or he may be another lay person elect¬ 
ed by the board. 


The president of the professional department would he, 
ex officio, the first vice-president of the organization. 

The head of the lay department would he, ex officio, the 
second vice-president of the organization. 

The executive director of the organization would be ap¬ 
pointed by the board of trustees and would he the secretary 
of the organization. 

The treasurer of the organization would he appointed 
by the board of trustees. 

I). National Advisory Council 

There would he a national advisory council to the hoard 
of trustees. It would he made up of (1) district advisory 
committee chairmen elected by voting members (lay and 
jlrofessioiMilj in the several districts, (2) elected chairmen 
of national interest sections and groups formally organized 
within the structure of the overall organization, (3) appoint¬ 
ed chairmen of national professional and/or lay committees 
organized at the discretion of the board, (4) elect#] chair¬ 
men of the professional and lay departments’ hoards of 
directors. 

The chairman of the council would be elected by the 
members thereof and would be a member, ex officio, but 
with full rights and responsibilities, of the board of trustees 
and its executive committee. 

E. Annual Forum 

There would be an annual forum of all general members 
of the organization at each National Recreation Congress at 
which reports would he made on the previous year’s activ¬ 
ities of the organization and on its future plans. At such 
meetings, there would be opportunities for full discussion 
of questions, comments, suggestions, and criticisms. 

F. Staff Services Division 

The service division of the new organization would pro¬ 
vide secretariat and other services to the organization’s pro¬ 
fessional and lay departments and their members, to service 
affiliates and to the general public. 

G. Name of the organization 

Several names for this organization have been considered, 
including the National Recreation Association and Ameri¬ 
can Recreation Society, ft 


R ecreation people today are living and working in 
w hat is perhaps the most exciting, challenging, and 
difficult time of the recreation movement in the last 
twenty-five years. It is exciting because of the many 
new types of programs being demanded and changes 
in our living patterns to include more leisure time. 
Challenging and difficult because of the rapid popula¬ 
tion increase, a more informed and intelligent citizenry; 
and. of course, recent changes in interpretations of laws 
affecting recreation and parks departments. 

In view of these things, we must not lose perspective 
of the true purpose and meaning of our profession. We 
must remember that as recreators w r e have responsi¬ 
bilities to provide programs and facilities that truly en¬ 
able men to learn, create, compete, enjoy, and develop 
fully their inherent capabilities.— Judy Hornbaker, 
President, Louisiana Recreation and Park Association, 
in Louisiana Recreation and Park News, October 1963. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


We must serve people 
where people live. Does this 
foot call for a reversal 
of history? Do you 
agree with Mr. Ttvardxik? 


URBAN-ORIENTED OUTDOOR RECREATION 


LOUIS F. TWARDZIK 

U NTIL QUITE RECENTLY, municipal 
park and recreation leadership 
and outdoor recreation were 
generally viewed as being non-compat¬ 
ible. Stop and consider recent devel¬ 
opments. Tbe most significant and far- 
reaching research efforts made in rec¬ 
reation to date are the accomplishments 
of the national Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com¬ 
mission. a federal commission created in 1958, often re¬ 
ferred to by its initials, ORRRC. Nothing in tbe history of 
recreation lias had the impact on the field as have the vari¬ 
ous ORRRC reports and the final recommendations of the 
commission to tbe President and the Congress in January 
1962. Within a month after receiving the ORRRC report. 
President Kennedy announced that a Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation would be established in the Department of Inter¬ 
ior. The new bureau came into being in April. During the 
same month, the President issued an Executive Order estab¬ 
lishing a Recreation Advisory Council, to be a Cabinet-level 
advisory group. 

The new Bureau of Outdoor Recreation has vast powers 
and responsibilities including preparation of a nationwide 
recreation plan, development of technical and financial as¬ 
sistance programs with the states and their subdivisions, co¬ 
ordination of federal outdoor recreation programs, conduct 
of recreation resource surveys, research in outdoor recrea¬ 
tion, outdoor recreation education and interpretation and 
many miscellaneous projects in outdoor recreation. The far- 
reaching effects of the bureau’s responsibilities should be 
obvious. 

What part did municipal park and recreation leaders!®) 
play in all of this? First, in the organization structure of 
ORRRC. along with the Congressional members were a 

Mr. Twaruzik is assistant professor of park anil recreation 
administration and park management specialist for the Co¬ 
operative Extension Service, Michigan Slate University. 
This material is taken from a talk given at the Great Lakes 
District Recreation Conference, 1963. 


chairman. Eaurance Rockefeller, and seven Presidential 
commissioners. An advisory council was also established, 
composed of fifteen federal-agency liaison members and 
twenty-five additional members representing various inter¬ 
ests. The commission staff included approximately thirty- 
five professional persons, exclusive of secretarial and clerical 
personnel. Out of all of this representation, municipal park 
and recreation leadership had only a few spokesmen, where¬ 
as agencies and individuals representing specific natural re¬ 
sources. their use and products, were very well represented. 
The park and recreation field was represented by one of tbe 
commissioners appointed by tbe President, Bernard L. Orell 
of Tacoma. Washington, vice-president of the Weyerhauser 
Lumber Company and a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the National Recreation Association. Serving on the 
ORRRC Advisory Council were Joseph Prendergast, exec¬ 
utive director of the NR A, and Luther II. Gulick, NRA vice- 
president and president of the Institute of Public Adminis¬ 
tration. 

In a speech to forestry students at Pennsylvania State Col¬ 
lege, Dr. Edward G. Crafts, director of the new Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, himself a highly respected forester of 
thirty years experience, mentioned that his associate director 
is a geographer, one of his assistant directors is a forester, 
and the second assistant director is a fish-and-wildlife biolo¬ 
gist. Tbe chief administrative officer is a public accountant. 

Out of this non-municipal-orieuted federal commission 
and staff and the non - mun icipal -ori en ted Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation staff, there have emanated recommendations, and 
subsequent need for the nation to face up to the fact that 
the opportunities for outdoor recreation are most urgently 
needed near or in the metropolitan areas. The following 
quotation from the ORRRC report Outdoor Recreation in- 
America verifies this: "Three-quarters of the people [in this 
country] will live in the metropolitan areas by tbe turn of 
the century. They will have the greatest need for outdoor 
recreation, and the need will be the most difficult to satisfy 
as urban centers have the fewest facilities (per capita) and 
the sharpest competition for land use . . . Over a quarter bil- 
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lion acres are public designated outdoor recreation areas. 
However, either tlie location of the land or restrictive inan- 

< gement policies, or both, greatly reduce the effectiveness 

< t the land for recreation use by the hulk of the population 
. . at regional and state levels, most of the land is not where 
eople are now.” ['Hie significant findings of the ORRRC 
eport are given in "Outdoor Recreation in America” Parts 
and II. Recusation, March and April 1962.) 

To give you a better idea of public recreation resources 
lot being where the people are, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
nent in the Department of Interior administers 500,000,000 
teres, but sixty-five percent of them are in Alaska, and 
ninety-five percent of the rest are in the eleven Western 
states. Quoting further from the ORKUC report, "Whatever 
the demand is for, it is concentrated where people are—in 
metropolitan areas . . . this metropolitan population must 
get most of its recreation in the metropolitan region, and, 
for all practical purposes, the existence of extensive facilities 
somewhere else is little compensation for lack of them at 
home.” (For the expanding recreation policies of the Bureau 
of Land Management see “More Recreation on Less Land. 
Recreation, January 1963.) 

H ERE then, is the outdoor recreation challenge to muni¬ 
cipal park and recreation leadership: the most im¬ 
portant need for outdoor recreation is in your local commu¬ 
nities and who is to provide the leadership in meeting this 
need but municipal park and recreation leaders? It is a 
most serious possible challenge and is thrown at your feet 
in full view of the people you serve. It required people of 
various disciplines to show' you the importance, the signifi¬ 
cance. of outdoor recreation to the people you serve. Now, 
what are you going to do about it? 

First, there must be recognition that the recreation pref¬ 
erences of people are highly geared to the use of land and 
water. This is basically what the demand for outdoor rec¬ 
reation is all about. There is abundant and irrefutable proof 
for this statement in the various ORRRC reports. ( For a 
complete listing of ORRRC reports , see Recreation, Octo¬ 
ber 1963.) Then, the problem of providing these land and 
water recreation experiences as in-town, rather than out-of- 
town, experiences has to be faced, as well as identifying and 
planning for these outdoor recreation activities people 
prefer. 

The. ORRRC states that, “The simpler activities are most 
popular,” meaning those that do not require much equip¬ 
ment or preparation, such as walking for pleasure, picnick¬ 
ing, bicycling, and swimming. If we combine these prefer¬ 
ences for outdoor recreation activities with the realization 
that the greatest need for them is in or close to the people, 
and that people are continuing to concentrate in larger ur¬ 
ban areas, we suddenly realize -—■ sometimes to our great 
amazement—that outdoor recreation does not automatically 
mean recreation far away from home; that it should not be 
necessary for people to w ait for weekends or vacations for an 
outdoor recreation experience; rather, why should it not be 
part of their living environment and just as available as are 
playgrounds or schools. If we give primary emphasis to 


the factors of demand and need, outdoor recreation is more 
urban oriented than it is oriented to the large slate and fed¬ 
eral rec reation areas, because the demand and the need are 
in the urban areas. 


/~\llT oi- THESE new realizations and appreciations for out- 
door recreation there begins to emerge a concept that 
is old, very old, and familiar: the old New' York Central 
Park, the Boston Commons. Chicago’s Cook County Forest 
Preserve, Detroit’s Belle Isle, and the various leisurely park¬ 
ways, ornamental gardens, and the river parks of years gone 
by. These are some of the outdoor recreation areas needed 
to serve people at home. These are. according to the factors 
of demand and need, the most important of all outdoor rec¬ 
reation areas because they serve people where the people 
live. However, park and recreation professionals have rele¬ 
gated these areas to history. They were not functional 
enough. All one could do in these areas was to walk for 
pleasure, picnic, swim, bicycle, and enjoy beautiful man¬ 
made or natural landscapes and all as part of the everyday 
amenities of life—not just in weekend or vacation packages. 

What can we do about this? It seems obvious that we have 
to reverse history. One of the most memorable photographs 
I have ever seen is the frontispiece of Volume Two of the 
publication Parks published in P)2o and edited by L. H. 
Weir. It shows what must have been a beautiful, natural 
meadow in Brooklyn’s Prospect Park literally covered with 
three hundred outdoor tennis courts; yes, three hundred 
outdoor tennis courts on one field, and every one in use. 
This is what we have to reverse: sacrificing a natural element 
for an incompatible activity or use. As a start, sports and 
field game areas should be planned in conjunction with 
school sites wherever possible to take advantage of the 
schools’ location in relation to people, the increasing inter¬ 
est in recreation by educators, and the basic concern of ed¬ 
ucation to “educate for leisure.” We must revitalize the park 
concept of preserving the landscape for the refreshment of 
mind and body, through design and development of large 
urban and regional park areas, for the simpler activities. 

Our professional history shows that when recreation 
workers cast their eyes around for paces to establish the 
first public playgrounds they naturally did not want to buy 
land, and the existing public parks were the most logical 
places for these new-fangled developments. The inevitable 
clash of philosophies and personalities betw r een park and 
recreation leaders that followed, lingers to this day in some 
places. 

A s tiie pace of industrializing our society increased, the 
social needs of people became more apparent. In rec¬ 
reation, we entered the group-activity phase and onr pro¬ 
grams were designed around groups and activities. The 
recommended way to achieve a recreation experience was 
thought to be in a group and to stay active. This group 
movement in recreation programing found a willing part 
ner m the industrialization process. National economic 
growth called for a total disregard for alternative uses of 
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space ami land to the exclusive use of production facilities. 
Tlie group movement, however, was able to satisfy recreation 
demands without competing for these lands and spaces be¬ 
cause a large percentage of the total recreation program 
took place indoors. Totlots and playgrounds did not re¬ 
quire much space and thus were not serious competitors for 
land. Therefore, recreation programing was able to ad¬ 
vance with the industrialization of the country without 
serious conflict. 

Large park areas, however, interfered with progress and 
could no longer he tolerated. The cost of land and the cost 
of utilities to serve, the production facilities of a heavily in¬ 
dustrialized nation were too high to permit large park areas 
to interfere with industrial growth and expansion. Today, 
we have met the challenge of economic growth to a point 
where we are enjoying a sufficiently high standard of living 
to permit us to think of bringing back the large parks. Again, 
we want the outdoor recreation experiences at home, hut. 
now, the cost of land for large park acreage is higher be¬ 
cause of the even greater competition for its use. Only when 
the demand for these outdoor recreation experiences at home 
by the people becomes great enough, only then will the pub¬ 
lic he willing to pay the heavy cost of converting expensive, 
developed land from an established use to a recreation use. 
Will municipal park and recreation leadership he able to 
face the challenge of providing the leadership for the neces¬ 
sary and imaginative planning it will take, to accomplish 
this? We must not only reverse the historical development 
by bringing hack to our urban areas the large park, the ar¬ 
boretum, the zoo, leisurely parkways, riverside parks, nat¬ 
ural meadows and woodlands, but we must justify our exist 
ence as professional park and recreation leaders by improv¬ 
ing on the past. 

The place to start is to get our own house in order, and 
the first step in this process is to destroy the image of mu¬ 
nicipal park and recreation leadership being "activity 
people” or “maintenance people.” The changes that will 
be required to bring hack our history and better it for con¬ 
temporary society are not possible under the leadership of 
purely activity or maintenance personnel. Unless the art of 
park and recreation administration is recognized by the 
park and recreation professionals and educators as a proper 
avenue for education and experience in this field, then we 
better employ people of other disciplines to administer our 
work while we stay busy with activities and maintenance. 

There are some bright spots, however, that indicate lead¬ 
ership in our field is moving ahead; specifically, in the cur¬ 
rent movement in the state recreation societies and parks 
associations. More and more of our separate and park or¬ 
ganizations arc combining into unified state recreation and 
park organizations. Of equally great significance are the 
current exploratory meetings and work of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, the American Recreation Society, the 
American Institute of Park Executives and the National 
Conference on State Parks to study the possibility of corn- 
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billing professional and service efforts. This means con¬ 
certed effort within the leadership ranks of parks and rec¬ 
reation to solve our own problems. However, these efforts 
are still not emanating from the municipal level up. 

nrto MEET today s challenge of outdoor recreation, are we 

-*• up to the challenge of preparing ourselves for it? 

In its most basic form, municipal park and recreation 
leadership is being called upon to be concerned for larger 
park acreage and the way the acreage is to be used. Pro¬ 
viding for the simpler activities in association with outdoor 
recreation and nature appreciation of a woodlot or an ar¬ 
boretum, or a meadow for either walking, bicycling, swim¬ 
ming, observing, or relaxing requires a sensitivity for the 
land. In all frankness, this sensitivity is all too often lacking 
in our municipal park and recreation organizations. 

An obsession for the functional seems to have descended 
like a pall o\er our municipal park and recreation systems. 
The functional feasibility of the facility and functional 
maintenance seem uppermost in planning, design, and de¬ 
velopment. Many departments lack the sensitivity to bring 
together a balance of aesthetics and functionalism to our 
recreation areas. Look at the present state of many play¬ 
grounds. There is no justification for these areas not being 
the beauty spots of any neighborhood; instead, they often 
detract from the attractiveness of a neighborhood they were 
intended to serve. We have become very adept at ordering 
playground equipment and chainlink fencing and can even 
quote the cost per cubic yard of concrete, ready mixed, de¬ 
livered at the site. Our only attempt at satisfying the aes¬ 
thetic factor is with color. Now that equipment comes 
brightly festooned with it, even this is no longer a considera¬ 
tion. The smells, sights, and textures of natural beauty are 
of little concern because they won’t “hold up” in oiir neigh¬ 
borhoods. This hands-up-in-lhe-air attitude and automatic 
turn to the more functional materials should be of deep con¬ 
cern to all of us. The public will be hesitant to vote addi¬ 
tional public funds for additional parklands if we have not 
indicated a competency to design, develop, and manage 
what we have. 

We are no longer recognized as a professional field carry¬ 
ing a sensitivity for the land. Since an administrator gener¬ 
ally knows very little about horticulture or floriculture, is 
this an) reason why we should not make continuing efforts 
to bring back some of the natural beauty to our outdoor 
recreation areas? (See ‘'The Descending Spiral of Ugliness ,” 
by August lleckscher, Recreation, September 1963.) Not 
if we are administrators of any note because an administra¬ 
tor would seek the advice of specialists. How many horti¬ 
culturists are on the staff of park and recreation agencies? 

T et twenty-five years ago, a horticulturist was a high-rank¬ 
ing staff member in many park and recreation departments; 
he often headed a special section and was often the admin¬ 
istrative head of the entire department. 

If we, as individual administrators, do not have this kind 
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Outdoor recreation needs are most, ur¬ 
gent in urban areas where j>eople live 
and this is the sphere of influence, of 
the municipal park and recreation lead¬ 
er. Here, winter in Chicago's Jackson 
Hark attracts fun-seeking youngsters. 
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of talent on our staff, the obvious answer, if we have a feel¬ 
ing for the land, is to seek it out, State universities teem with 
horticulturists, floriculturists, arboeultutists, and even po¬ 
litologists. Many of these are extension specialists who 
would be delighted to he of service to park and recreation 
departments, probably at no cost. Are we up to proving 
that we can develop and manage additional park acreage 
for these needed outdoor recreation experiences? 

T he specific points in the challenge of outdoor recrea¬ 
tion facing the municipal park and recreation leadership 
today are: 

• Municipal park and recreation leadership have played 
no significant part in bringing to the front the importance 
of outdoor recreation—it was done by professionals in re¬ 
lated disciplines. 

• The strong suit of municipal leadership has been his¬ 
torically identified with programing for the individual, 
but again it took the efforts of others to accurately and sci¬ 
entifically identify individual needs through research in user 
preferences and user satisfactions. 

• Outdoor recreation needs are most important in the urban 
area where people live, and this is the sphere of influence of 
the municipal park and recreation leader. 

• To prepare to meet the challenge of outdoor recreation, 
this same leadership is being forced to examine its fitness 
in educating for professional training, experience and ob¬ 
jectives. 

• A hopelessly split park and recreation profession cannot 
meet this challenge. The resulting void will eventually be 
filled by a more adaptable group. 

• Outdoor recreation implies the use of land and water. We 
must regain our lost sensitivity for the quality of these phy¬ 
sical resources in our planning, development, and admin¬ 
istration at the local levels. 

The public has indicated its interest in outdoor recreation 
as part of the daily amenities of life. Much of the way we, 


as a ]>eople, prefer to lire our abundant lives is dependent on 
ability of park and recreation leaders to meet the challenge 
of outdoor recreation, if 

EVALUATION OF OUTDOOR AREAS 

rptiE ever-growing demand for outdoor recreation areas 
and facilities has given rise to a reevaluation and change 
in policies and consequent new developments and answers 
to this complex problem. A number of recent articles in 
Recreation have covered various aspects of the outdoor 
recreation picture today. These include: 

1. The County’s Role in Recreation. Joseph Prendergast, 
December 1962. 

2. Flood-Plain Zoning Provides Recreation Areas, June 
1962. 

3. Highways and Recreation, Sidney Goldstein, January 
1961. 

4. Land Ethics, IF. C. Yeomans, January 1962. 

5. Man’s Need for Open Space, John A. Carver, Jr., Sep¬ 
tember 1961. 

6. New' National Recreation Area System, June 1963. 

7. Outdoor Recreation and the Delaware River Basin. 
Frank Dressier, June 1962. 

8. Our Forest Publics, David Gray, October 1962. 

9. Outdoor Recreation in America, George Butler, Part I, 
March 1962: Part II, April 1962. 

10. Race for Open Space, The, C. W. Mattison and Robert 
J. M. O'Hare, June 1963. 

11. Recreation Demands on Public Water Supplies. 
Charles II. IF. Foster, June 1962. 

12. Reservoirs for Recreation, Eugene IF. Weber, No- 
\ ember 1962. 

13. State Park Camping Facilities. March 1963. 

14. Supply and Demand, George D. Butler, March 1963. 

15. Water for Recreation, Robert Hutchings, June 1962. 

16. What People Want for Recreation. Joseph Prender¬ 
gast. January 1963. 
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Striking new ninphitfii 



letitil cieie of Greenfield Amphitheatre sktm s land area jut¬ 
ting out into l.'l.i-aere lake, the moat separating stage from 
arena, anti part oj the tire-mile drive around the lakeshorc. 



The main entrant e oj the amphitheater from the mail whieh 
encircles Greenfield Gardens. The building serves as a 
combination concession slantI anil lighting control tower. 


THEATER IN 
THE GARDEN 


LOUISE LAMICA 

A s one drives around (lie winding 
live-mile scenic length of Green¬ 
field Gardens at Wilmington, 
North Carolina, an unusual and colorful 
hillside structure suddenly breaks the 
seemingly endless beauty of the gar¬ 
dens. The building is atop a sloping, 
grassy hillock, accessible by steps lead¬ 
ing up to the multi-colored structure. 

Raping over the hillside, behind the 
building and in full view of the passers- 
by. are two huge, familiar symbols— 
comedy and tragedy—eternal masks of 
ihe theater, directing their timeless 
stares at all who look their way. This is 
(lie entrance to Wilmington’s outdoor 
theater, barely one year old. hut an am¬ 
phitheater that is living* up to its prom¬ 
ise from a dream that originated nearly 
twenty years ago. 

Actual construction of the amphi¬ 
theater began early in the spring of 
1962. Opening night "as held the fol¬ 
lowing June, and it was formally ded¬ 
icated on the night of August L2 by 
Paul Green, North Carolina playwright 
and author of The Lost Colony , pro¬ 
duced yearly at Manteo. At that dedi¬ 
cation. the new amphitheater in its en¬ 
tirety was presented to the city of 
Wilmington as a gift by a group of cit¬ 
izens who Jiad spare# none of their time 
and talents in its planning and con¬ 
struction. 

A visitor climbing the steps leading 
into the outdoor theater would find be¬ 
hind the entrance a bowl-shaped arena 
containing hundreds of benches terrac¬ 
ing the slope. These benches, capable 
of sealing eighteen hundred, were 
brought from Manteo. when that fa¬ 
mous theater decided to renovate its 
outdoor auditorium. 

At the foot of the hill, across a narrow 
moat surrounded by azaleas, dogwood, 

Miss 1.W1ICA is feature writer for the 
Wilmington, North Carolina, Depart¬ 
ment of Darks and Recreation. 
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glossy magnolias, ami cypresses, is the 
stage, actually one of the largest of the 
many islands that hug the shoreline of 
Greenfield Lake. The island is a “natu¬ 
ral” for such a project. It is large 
enough for a huge center concrete stage 
and has many tall trees and bushy azal¬ 
eas that provide complete privacy for 
waiting performers, stagehands, and 
program directors. In recent months, 
eolorful dressing rooms have been situ¬ 
ated among the foliage of the site and 
are barely visible to the audience. The 
island is connected to the hillside audi¬ 
torium by rustic foot bridges, over the 
moat that contains facilities for creat¬ 
ing a lighted waterfall as a stage curtain. 

Visitors to the amphitheater have 
marveled at its fairyland setting. In the 
spring, a dazzling display of color en¬ 
hances the project, and fall brings a 
panorama of gold and russet hues. 

njROGRAMS have ranged from old- 
fashioned gospel sings and fiddlers 
conventions, each diawing musicians, 
performers, and audiences from a four 
state area, to variety shows featuring 
local and imported talent, vesper and 
Easter sunrise services, drama presenta¬ 
tions, college and school hand concerts, 
and, the most recent addition, a commu¬ 
nity concert featuring Wilmington’s 
fast-growing municipal band. 

“The amphitheater is living up to our 
highest expectations,” says Arnold Pe¬ 
terson, superintendent of the Wilming¬ 
ton Parks and Recreation Department. 
“After many years, we feel we have 
something to offer the city in a cultural 
and recreation line. We also feel the 
amphitheater has almost unlimited pos¬ 
sibilities for contributing to the city’s 
needs for a variety of recreation out¬ 
lets.” 

Behind the glowing success of the 
amphitheater’s first year lies a story of 
almost unparalleled cooperation by the 
city of Wilmington and a group of its 




monument to community cooperation 


citizens who followed through on the 
original hope for the amphitheater that 
began twenty years before. Land for 
the site was purchased fourteen years 
ago. However, it was not until 1961 that 
Superintendent Peterson and members 
of his staff earnestly sought ways and 
means of bringing the dream to reality. 
A big push in the efforts was brought 
about by the availability of The Lost 
Colony s seats. With this incentive, a 
committee appointed by the parks and 
recreation department set to w'ork. The 
committee obtained permission from the 
city council to proceed with the project, 
with the understanding that there would 
be no direct cost to the city with the ex¬ 
ception of furnishing skilled and un¬ 
skilled labor for its completion. 

The Rotary Club of Wilmington was 
then approached with the proposal that 
club members sell tickets to an already 
planned variety show which would be 
staged on opening night. Proceeds from 
sales would go toward the theater’s con¬ 
struction costs. 

N TJIK actual construction, city 
workers worked alongside volun¬ 
teers in building up the hillside for the 
seats from Manteo. One volunteer trav¬ 
eled to Manteo with trucks and hauled 
the unwieldly benches back to the site. 
A contractor contributed workers and 
material to erect the concession stand 
and entrance. When a final tally was 
made, thirty-four persons had contrib- 

T iiousands of American citizens 
participate in little theater pro¬ 
ductions. play in community orches¬ 
tras, and get involved in a variety of 
art-crafts as release from the tensions 
and pressures of modern living. . . . 
an indispensable part of a balanced 
educational program for an increas¬ 
ingly mechanized civilization.—- 
Clinton Conroy, Los AnpelesCouu- 
ty Superintendent oj Schools. 


uted at least 7,690 work hours to the 
project. Other than actual labor, co¬ 
ordination of the work and the plans 
for staging the first program required 
hundreds of hours by volunteers who 
worked out the smallest details. A col¬ 
lege professor worked out the opening 
night program, held for three consecu¬ 
tive nights, a program that featured 
nearly seventy-five participants. 

Then, as gradual order and a sense of 
accomplishment began to mount from 
the chaos of plans and construction, the 
amphitheater committee decided to pro¬ 
ceed boldly with a lighting control-con¬ 
cession stand combination at the top of 
the amphitheater. To raise these extra 
funds, a souvenir program of twenty- 
eight pages was prepared by another 
committee, featuring the entire history 
of the amphitheater, naming all partici¬ 
pating in its planning and construction 
and in the opening night shows. ILie 
souvenir program was paid for through 
advertisements solicited from virtually 
every business firm in Wilmington, and 
its sales were completely successful. 

A lthough the amphitheater is out- 
doors, and at the mercy of the ele¬ 
ments, all productions have’ proved suc¬ 
cessful despite unpredictable weather. 
One of the largest attendances at the 
amphitheater was a gospel sing attended 
by thousands despite intermittent show¬ 
ers throughout the day. 

Wilrningtonians now point with pride 
to their amphitheater, one of the loveli¬ 
est assets to an area already crowded 
with natural attractions. More than any¬ 
thing else, the theater is a monumental 
example of what can be achieved when 
a city and its citizens cooperate. 

The amphitheater is one of the big¬ 
gest assets the city of \\ ilmington has to 
offer residents and visitors. In the years 
to eome, it is hoped the amphitheater 
may become famous for the productions 
developed there, it 
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RECREATION AND YOUR CHURCH 

Well-rounded program creates stronger fellowship 


OEITA BOTTORFF and AMELIA BISHOP 

R ecreation —what can it mean to 
\our church program? The First 
Baptist Church of Piainview, 
Texas, includes in its activities a well- 
rounded recreation program featuring 
both indoor and outdoor activities. The 
total project covers the age span from 
beginners to senior adults, but the ma¬ 
jor portion is geared to meet the needs 
of intermediates and young people., ages 
thirteen through twenty-four. 

The church has approximately twenty - 
two hundred members, of which about 
four hundred belong to the youth 
group. Facilities include a three-story 
youth building used for both education 
and recreation purposes. The building 
adjoins the First Baptist Church sanc¬ 
tuary and was formerly the property of 
a church of another denomination. It 
was erected as a sanctuary and con¬ 
verted to its present usability with the 
help of young people who served as vol¬ 
unteer workers. Adopting this as a sum¬ 
mer project, the young people had 
“workdays" at the church and joined 
with professional help to change the 
level of the floor and prepare it as a 
gymnasium. A small stage was added 
and snackroom facilities set up. Basket- 

Miss Bottorff is youth director for 
the Fust Baptist Church in Piainview, 
Texas, and Miss Bishop is a volunteer 
youth worker. 


hall equipment was installed and the 
iloors re-worked to make provisions for 
removable volleyball standards, et cet¬ 
era. Recreation facilities which had 
been in the basement of the sanctuary 
were moved to the youth building. Ad¬ 
ditional facilities include church lodges 
at the district campground and the con¬ 
vention-wide assembly grounds, and a 
church bus which can be used for rec¬ 
reation transportation. 

Financial support foi the recreation 
program comes from the church budget. 
Work! ng with the young people is a 
paid youth director, who heads a volun¬ 
teer youth and recreation committee. 

The recreation program includes so¬ 
cial recreation, phvsical. creative, cul¬ 
tural, and outdoor activities: 

Social Recreation —fellowship, ban¬ 
quets. and parties. Fellowships are pre¬ 
dominantly those held after high-school 
football games and church evening- 
worship services. Sometimes such fel¬ 
lowships are planned and conducted by 
the youth director, at other times by 
the vouth themselves, or perhaps by 
adults working w ith youth in the church 
program. Ordinarily, fellowships fea¬ 
ture some type of entertainment (in 
which the youth sometimes participate) 
and refreshments. 

The banquet highlight of the year are 
the annual youth banquets held m the 


spring. Starling several years ago as 
one banquet, the church now has three 
to accommodate its members of young 
people. Each year the banquets are 
built around a central theme, and youth 
committees work on programs and dec¬ 
orations. The affairs are formal and 
have proven to be highly popular. 
Along similar lines, the church spon¬ 
sors many other “eating meetings” such 
as breakfasts, lunches, and suppers, us¬ 
ually held in connection with organiza¬ 
tion meetings or planning sessions. 

Rallies are primarily channeled 
through the educational organizations, 
such as Sunday school classes, training 
unions, and missionary organizations. 
Some of these groups plan regular so¬ 
cials; others enjoy them on a seasonal 
basis. These arc planned by the or¬ 
ganizations themselves, sometimes us¬ 
ing chuich facilities, sometimes home 
facilities. 

Sports—basketball, volleyball, Ring- 
pong, and shuffleboard. Basketball in¬ 
cludes both the inter-church games and 
participation in a city-wide church 
league. Certain organizations, such as 
the Boy Scouts, feature basketball as a 
part of their weekly meetings. Volley¬ 
ball is an especially popular activity for 
department socials including both boys 
and girls. Ring-pong tables are standard 
equipment in the youth building, and 
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Gay A ineties mellerdrama for one of the annual youth banquets held in 
the spring. Each year the banquets arc built around a central theme and 
the youngsters work on programs and decorations. These are formal. 



Production of Oklahumlet was also produced for 
one of the highly popular youth banquets. Eating 
meetings also rate high on the church’s calendar. 


are available at all limes. Shuflleboanl 
follows a similar pattern. 

Creative—crafts and drama. Crafts 
are highlighted during the summer pro¬ 
gram for teenagers. The Vacation Bible 
School conducted each June presents 
a special opportunity for this type of 
recreation. Increasingly popular dur¬ 
ing the past few years have been plaster 
molding, mosaics, basket weaving, and 
woodwork. Efforts along drama lines 
include both the serious and the humor¬ 
ous approach. In the former instance, 
the church participates in drama fes¬ 
tivals held in this area and encourages 
the use of drama in departmental open¬ 
ing assemblies. In the latter case, fun 
drama (in the form of skits and stunts) 
is frequently a part of banquets and 
fellowships. 

Cultural—literature, music, and trav¬ 
el. Library' parties and book displays 
are a part of the regular program. In 


addition, the church lihrar\ staff of 
volunteer workers encourages the young 
people to ‘"read for fun."’ The music 
program includes choirs for this age 
group with parties and bus trips as 
added attractions. Journeys have been 
made to home mission fields, to the Se¬ 
attle World’s Fair, et cetera, with the 
choir singing in different local churches. 
Ensembles also sing for chic organiza¬ 
tions upon request. 

Outdoor—camps, retreats, and pic¬ 
nics. The church participates in the 
camping program sponsored by the dis¬ 
trict, including camps for members of 
girl’s auxiliary', as well as music camps 
and youth camps. Retreats are usually 
held by organizational groups for spe¬ 
cific, purposes such as planning or study¬ 
ing and include time for fun and fel¬ 
lowship. in addition to the inspirational 
and instructive features. Picnics have 
proved to be a popular part of the rec¬ 


reation program and take the form of 
hayrides, hikes, weiner roast.-, basket 
suppers, and similar activities. 

These five areas present a brief out 
line of the total recreation program of 
the church. Begun several years ago. 
the program has continued at an accel¬ 
erated pace, indicating that it has prov- 
i it to be beneficial to the total church 
Urogram. Some of the benefits derived 
include the enlistment of new members, 
the revitalizing of church members not 
previously' active, the creating of a 
stronger church fellowship, and the 
building of Christian character in the 
areas of cooperation, good sportsman¬ 
ship. and acceptance of responsibility. 
This is what recreation means to the 
church program. Its cost in terms of 
personal effort and financial support is 
more than repaid in terms of the spir¬ 
itual values for which the church 
exists. # 


SKI STICKS 

I think that I may never see 
A stick as tricky as a ski. 

Steer the thing as 1 v ill 
It always rides me to a spill. 

Sits so quietly, till I am on 
Then without warning we are gone. 

Down we go and full of glee 
Gosh, I am sunk—here comes a tree. 

I twist and turn to no avail 
And pick myself up off the trail. 

Only God can make a tree. 

But who the heck first made a ski ? 

—Taken from Operation Service Club, 
U.S. Dcpathne.nl of The Army 
(with apologies, we hojie. to Joyce Kilmer) 
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I u paralleled view. I mother shuns 

her twin sons the ins and outs, lifts and 

mounds of workout on fxirallel bars. 




Kent bounce. 1 teenager who reall) 
knows her bounds anil rebounds ]>er- 
jorms on trampoline as family watches. 


\<» idle talk, lied ford recreation di¬ 
rector Arthur \h Manus ami sou Thom¬ 
as enjoy a turn on the horizontal ladder. 


In the suing. Mother and six-year- 
old daughter find the climbing ropes 
arc fun as ivell as a fine conditioner. 


FAMILY UNITY...AND FITNESS TOO 

Recreation program provides vigorous trotkotil for all 


A recreation and physical fitness 
program, known as ''I'amih 
Dayis conducted two Sundays 
a month at the Medford [ Massachusetts] 
High School gym. Only family units 
attend on these days. Muffing pappics 
and cautiously active mothers can he 
found taking part with their children 
Oil the various exercising apparatus in 
the huge hundred-foot square gym. 

Daddy and Mommy usually start off 
with a big rush of energy and skill, hut 


not too main minutes pass before their 
participation is directed toyvard coach¬ 
ing the neyer-ending energy of the 
youngster-. W bile the program is de¬ 
signed to some extent to provide a 
means of conditioning for the adults, 
its main importance is to develop family 
unity. Organized by Arthur McManus, 
director of the Medford recreation de¬ 
partment. the program is presently held 
only tyyice a month hut is planned to 
he expanded, it has become so popular. 


No child or parent may come to the 
session alone; they must come as a 
unit. Other separate fitness classes for 
yvoinen. men. and children are held at 
other times during the rveek. Horizontal 
ladders, climbing ropes, parallel bars, 
horses, trampoline, basketball, medi¬ 
cine hall, setting-up exercises, tumbling, 
et cetera, make up the activities.— 
William I). Godsoe in The Boston 
Globe. ( Photographs hv Mob Dean of 
the Globe.) 
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i nxiety and awareness of physical 
1 andicaps; assisting jii re-establishment 
■f self-confidence and social contacts: 
lelping prevent further mental and 
ihysical deterioration; encouraging the 
emotivation of old and the develop- 
nent of new interests, skills, and ahili- 
ies to make life more meaningful to the 
lged; uplifting the morale of institu- 
ional personnel because the patients are 
rhysically, mentally, and socially in¬ 
volved at appropriate times of the day; 
and participating in community-service 
projects, either at the institution or in 
the surrounding communities, and, in 
this way, making the aged feel needed 
and wanted.”— From Added Years, 
newsletter of the New Jersey State Di¬ 
vision on Aging. 

•E The Association for the Help of Re¬ 
tarded Children, New York City Chap¬ 
ter, is currently involved in a federal 
project sponsored by the National In¬ 
stitute of Mental Health. The project 
is concerned with training of the men¬ 
tally retarded in the social skills of daily 
living, such as travel, social dancing, 
grooming, and cooking, as well as in 
the selective utilization of communitv 


resources, such as restaurants, bowding 
alleys, movies, and theaters. The goal 
is to decrease dependency upon others 
and to raise the retardate’s self-esteem. 
The steps involved are: 

• To interest group service agencies to 
open their lull resources to the mentally 
retarded on a group and individual 
basis. 

• To continue Association for the Help 
of Retarded Children services to indi¬ 
viduals and groups. 

• To evaluate what agency program 
can best serve the psycho-social and 
leisnre-time needs of a given retardate 
at a given time. 

'1* Books for tired eyes. The Adult Ed¬ 
ucation Committee of the Massachusetts 
Library Association has published Easy 
on Your Eyes, a buying list for libraries 
of fiction and nonfiction books printed 
in larger-than-normal type. The com¬ 
mittee worked in consultation with the 
American Library Association, under 
the sponsorship of the American Opto- 
metric Association. Well over six hun¬ 
dred titles are included, and all hooks 
listed are considered to he of such liter¬ 
ary quality as to merit inclusion m pub¬ 


lic library collections. Copies of the 
list, which itself is printed in large 
clear type, are being distributed to 
about twenty thousand librarians and 
optometrists throughout the United 
States. Easy on Your Eyes may be pur¬ 
chased from the Nevr England Council 
of Optometrists, Inc., 101 'Iremont 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, at 35(1 
a copy (SI for three; S.25 each for ten 
or more.)— From Aging, published by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion. and Welfare. 


■E The office of Congressman Targert 
II. MacDonald, 1417 Longworth Build¬ 
ing, Washington, D.C., has prepared a 
brochure called Sites in Washington, 
D.C. with facilities for the Handi¬ 
capped. The brochure is free and lists 
places of interest, phone numbers, and 
requirements for arranging for visiting 
groups ol handicapped persons. Some 
of the places of interest are the Arling¬ 
ton National Cemetery, Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Dumbarton Oaks, Corcoran Gal¬ 
lery of Art, Library of Congress, Mount 
Vernon, Naval Observatory, and the 
Supreme Court. 


Conrad Wirth 
Retires 

/"''ONRAD L. WlRTII has retired as di- 
* rector of the National Park Service 
I after twenty-two years of service with 
* I NTS. twelve as director. He is suc- 

ceeded by George B. Hartzog, Jr., asso- 
HTjVb eiate director since February 1963. Mr. 

£ Wirth joined the NPS after a career in 
landscape architecture and three years 
of service with the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, predecessor of the present National Capital 
Planning Committee. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. L T dall called Mr. 
Wirth “a dedicated leader who, almost singlehandedly, con 
ceived and won approval of the Mission 66 program which 
has done so much to strengthen the National Park System. 
. . . Connie Wirth has won a place on the highest honor role 
of those who have done the most to preserve a rich outdoor 
legacy for the American people.” 

Born at Hartford. Connecticut, in 1899, the son of the 
late Theodore Wirth, superintendent of parks at Hartford, 
Mr. Wirth received a degree in landscape architecture from 
Massachusetts Agricultural College (now the University of 
Massachusetts) and embarked on a career as a town and 
landscape planner in California and Louisiana. After enter¬ 
ing the NPS. he supervised Civilian Conservation Corps ac¬ 
tivities in various parts of the nation and w r as also placed in 
charge of the NPS land-planning work. From September 


1915 to June 1916 he was a policy advisor with the United 
States Allied Council in Vienna, Austria. In 1946 he re¬ 
ceived the Pugsley Gold Medal "‘for long and valuable serv¬ 
ice in behalf of the national parks.” 

• See Mr. Wirth s editorial “A Measure of Success”, Rec¬ 
reation, November 1961 and his article on “New Frontiers 
for Mission 66,” January 1 962.—Ed. 


By Eminent Domain 

s A boy, there was not an acre of woodland that 1 
didn’t personally claim for my own, and I stood 
ready to defend it against all Indians, outlaws, wild ani¬ 
mals or other interlopers. There is no disputing the 
eminent domain of a small boy: he needs no general 
warranty deed: his estate is carved out of the universe 
in fee simple. 

Strangely enough, many years later, I still have the 
same feeling—that every acre of open space is mine, 
and I am either pleased w hen the occupant of the land has 
taken prideful care in preserving it, or l am righteously 
indignant when he has allowed his land to become gullied 
and eroded or sacrifices it to unplanned urban expansion. 
It is not that I am cotetous when I claim this personal 
ownership. In essence, it is an attitude that I feel that 
every American should have. The farm 1 do not own is 
still mine to enjoy visually because it is a part of the 
American landscape, and I feel a deep personal loss when 
I see a beautiful natural setting leveled for development. 
- Conrad Wirtii m Recreation, November 1961. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Ways With Art: 50 Techniques for 
Teaching Children, Harold Stevens. 
Reinhold Publishing Company, 430 
Park Avenue, New York 10022. Pp. 
224. $8.50. 

This is a well-rounded book with 
something for everyone. The. untrained 
amateur will find in it clearly defined 
and illustrated projects which are easy 
to follow' hut still give plenty of scope 
for the imagination and creative skills 
in painting, drawing, printing, and 
three-dimensional design. A \eteran 
professional artist and teacher writes 
ns. ‘‘This is a fascinating hook and it 
has brought back to me many things I 
have long since forgotten and has given 
me ideas for w r ork this year—some of 
the techniques I used twenty years ago. 
It's fun to see them again.” 

The projects are exciting, and make 
one eager to get started. The author has 
been a teacher of art for many r ears 
and uses the excellent methods that 
have resulted from his rich experience. 
Carefully taken photographs of step-b\- 
step processes with simple but clear cap¬ 
tions supplement his text. 

Among special topics and procedures 
covered are speed drawing and drawing 
without lines: chalk and sprav-gun 
stenciling; stained glass with transpar¬ 
encies, styrofoam constructions, mosa¬ 
ics, free-standing figures, floating oil 
designs, novel seascapes and land¬ 
scapes, collages, dry-point etching, 
home-style lithography, welding with 
wax crayons, solder, balsa wood, and 
glue - just to mention a few of the many 
spirited projects for either the individ¬ 
ual or the group. One of the book's il¬ 
lustrations served as the basis for Rec¬ 
reation's front cover. 

I) ays U tth Art is highly recommend¬ 
ed for art teachers, club leaders, home 
hobbyists, parents, camp and recreation 
directors. Don't miss it! Purchase it 
in time to have it help you with your 
Christmas projects and presents.— 

I). I). 

The Joyful Christmas Craft Book, 
Kathryn Holly Seibel. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 120 Alexander Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Pp. 188, illus¬ 
trated. $5.95. 

Readers may remember Mrs. Seibel 
as the author of a number of fascinating 
articles giving directions for beautiful 
decorations made of straw, such as are 
imported so often from Sweden. Her 


articles have appeared in Farm Journal 
and have delighted many craftsmen. 

Her new' book describes a great many 
craft projects using familiar materials 
(in her artistic hands they are not scrap 
crafts or scrap materials), such as 
greens, clay, baskets, wood shavings, 
straw, foil, rice, and shells, to name 
only a few'. Each article is described 
carefully, and examples of finished 
projects are photographed in black and 
white, plus several pages of color pho¬ 
tography. 

Here are directions for familiar proj¬ 
ects—trees, wreaths, creches, table dec¬ 
orations. hangings, et cetera—but each 
with a joyful mark of distinction that 
goes with imagination, skill, and an un¬ 
derstanding of the limitations of the 
various media. Nothing in this book is 
banal. Loving hands combine here with 
a creative mind.— V. M. 

Slate Sculpturing, Mickey Klar Marks. 
Dial Press, 461 Park Avenue South, 
New York 16. Pp. 44, illustrated. 
$2.75. 

This is an especially interesting book 
because it deals with the use of an in¬ 
expensive material, with just a nail and 
screwdriver needed for tools. Step-by- 
step directions tell how to make the 
simplest of designs before going into 
those more advanced. The well-known 
sculptor Frank Eliscu has done some 
fine work simply and the photographs 
of it, done by David Rosenfeld. are 
clear and expertly done. The book 
would be very helpful to leaders of rec¬ 
reation and to teachers, or anyone who 
likes carring or engraving. However, 
they should have left out the patterns in 
the back of the book. Today, patterns 
are considered obsolete for creative 
work and original ones are always more 
desirable. 

The International Book of Christmas 
Carols, Walter Ehret and George K. 
Evans. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. Pp. 338. $10.00. 

This large, beautiful book abounds 
in joyous carols which everyone will 
love to sing. It offers 164 selections that 
include a generous number of carols of 
English, French. German. Scandinav¬ 
ian, Slavic, Italian, and Spanish origin. 
All non-English carols appear in the 
original with English translation. The 
piano accompaniments are simply all 
and tastefully done; chord indications 


are provided for accordion, guitar, auto¬ 
harp, ukulele, or chord organ. Infor¬ 
mation about carols, a chord chart, and 
complete index add to the usefulness of 
this superb publication. It is a publi¬ 
cation well worth the price for those 
who like, to gather together for singing 
at Christmas time. It should rekindle 
that special feeling one gets in a gather- 
round songfest.— Siebolt Frieswyk, Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Program 
Service. 

A Book of Christmas Carols, selected 
and illustrated by Haig and Regina 
Shekerjian; arranged for piano, with 
guitar chords by Robert De Cormier. 
Harper and Row, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 10016. Pp. 160. $5.95. 

This collection is assuredly not just 
another publication of Christmas car¬ 
ols. It is a distinctive one. The sixty-six 
selections themselves, both old and less 
familiar, are arranged in distinctive 
order: the songs illustrated in a most 
charming, inspirational, and colorful 
way; the printing done in varied and 
appropriate type; and the songs with 
illustrations spiced with beautiful nar-‘ 
ratives, delightful old quotations, and 
intriguing old recipes. This publication 
makes possible a complete enjoyment of 
carol singing.— S. F. 

The Technique of Pottery, Dora M. 
Billington. Hearthside Press, 118 East 
28th Street, New York 16. Pp. 222, 
illustrated. $6.95. 

This is a quite technical and schol¬ 
arly book for potters on the techniques 
of pottery. The chemistry of pottery is 
discussed and materials of use to potters 
are listed. It should be of great help 
to most anyone who is at all interested 
in this exciting craft. It is quite thor¬ 
ough. with the. glaze section well written 
in an understandable language for the 
layman which is not always true of this 
technical subject in other books. The 
mystery of glazes is solved with simple 
explanations which would he very help¬ 
ful to a student, teacher, or a potter. 

The hook was written by a teacher in 
England who has been very successful 
in her teaching. Also included is a fine 
glossary of terms used in pottery and 
also a iist of dealers in pottery equip¬ 
ment, both in England and the tl.S. and 
a short, but very fine, bibliography of 
the best in books on the subject.— M. B. 
Cummings. 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


AUTOMATION, UlSURt, SOCIAL CHANGE 

/ jtomotion Age, The, Pauline Arnald and Perci- 
val White. Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., New 
York 1001 I. Pp. 197. $3.95. 

C lollenge of Leisure, The, Charles K. Brightbill. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Pp. 118. 
Poper, $1.75. 

f elping the Fomily in Urban Society, Fred Delli 
Quadri, Editor. Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 10027. Pp. 184. $4.00. 
rban Condition, The, Leonard J. Duhl. Basic 
Books, 404 Park Ave. S., New York 10016. 
Pp. 410. $10.00. 


• HURCH 

Jessed Mother Seton, Richard Cardinol Cushing. 
Doughters of St. Poul, 50 St. Paul's Ave., Ja- 
moica Plain, Boston 30. Pp. 158. $3.00 (paper 
$ 2 . 00 ). 

)oily Prayers for Youth, Walter L. Cook. Asso¬ 
ciation Press, 291 Broodway, New York 10007 
Pp. 95. $1.95. 

bating for Young Cotholics, Very Rev. Msgr. 
George A. Kelly. Doubleday, 575 Madison Ave. 
New York 10022. Pp. 135. $2.95. 

-etter to Women Religious, Pope John XXIII. 
Doughters of St. Poul 50 St. Paul's Ave., Ja¬ 
maica Plain, Boston 30. Pp. 16. $.15. 

KAean Until . . . Father John Koenig. Daughters 
of St. Paul, 50 St. Paul's Ave., Jamaica Plain, 
Boston 30. Unpaged. $.25. 

Non-Christian Religions A—Z, Horoce L. Friess, 
Ph.D., Editor. Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broad¬ 
way, New York 11010. Pp. 278. Paper, $2.50. 

Problem of Chority for Self Theology, The, Sister 
Mary DeFerrari. Daughters of St. Poul, 50 St. 
Paul's Ave., Jamaica Plain, Boston 30. Pp 
205. $3.50. H 

Religious School Assembly Book, The, Louis Lister, 
Editor. Union of Amer. Hebrew Congregations 
B38^5th Ave., New York 10021. Pp. 258. Poper, 

Soint Patrick ond the Irish, Richard Cordinal 
Cushing. Daughters of St. Paul, 50 St. Paul's 
Ave.^ Boston 30. Pp. 118. $2.50 (paper, 

Study, Discussion, Action Resources (Youth Kit 
#21), J. Wilbur Patterson, Norman F. Dang- 
ford, and Donald L. Leonard. Geneva Press, 
705 Witherspoon Bldg., Walnut ond Juniper 
Sts., Philadelphia 7. Pp. 232. Poper, $3.50. 


STORYBOOKS 


Bots ond Bolls, Beman Lord. Henry Z. Walck, 
101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 60. $2.95. 

Big Frogs, Little Frogs, Patricia K. Miller and 
Iran L. Seligman. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17. Unpaged. 
$1.95. 


Book to Begin On, A, Suzanne De Borhegyi. Holt, 
Rinehart ond Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Unpaged. $2.50. 


Butterflies ond Moths, Ronald N. Rood. Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1107 Broodway, New York 10. Pp 
48. $1.00. 

Captoln Kongaroo's Sleepytime Book. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22. Un¬ 
paged. $1.00. 

Cot Story, A, Elliott Gilbert. Holt, Rinehart Cr 
Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Unpaged. $1.95. 

Circus, The, Mary Kay Phelan. Holt, Rinehart Cr 
Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. Un¬ 
paged. $2.50. 

Craxy Zoo That Dudley Drew, The, Carl Rose. 
Little, Brown, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. Pp. 58. 
$2.95. 

Dr. Seuss's Sleep Book. Random House, 457 Mod- 
ison Ave., New York 22. Unpaged. $2.95. 
Dolphin Island, Arthur C. Clarke. Holt, Rinehart 
Cr Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Pp. 186. $3.50. 


Elizobite, H. A. Rey. Harper & Row, 49 E. 33rd 
< St., New York 16. Unpaged. $2.75. 

First Book of Comping,' The, E. C. Janes. Fronk- 
lin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22. 
Pp. 79. $2.50. 

First Book of They, The, William Scudder. Har- 
court, Brace Cr World, 750 3rd Ave., New York 
17. Unpaged. $2.95. 

First Book of Tools, The, Gene Liberty. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22. Pp. 
62. $1.95. 

First Book of Weeds, The, Barbora L. Beck. 
Franklin Wotts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 
22. Pp. 66. $2.50. 

Fish, Geoffrey Coe. Grosset Cr Dunlop, 1 107 Broad¬ 
way, New York 10. Pp. 48. $1.00. 

Forest Fire Mystery, The, Franklin Folsom. Har¬ 
vey House, Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. Pp. 
284. $2.95. 

Golden Counting Book. Golden Press, 850 3rd 
Ave., New York. Unpaged. $1.49. 

Hurrah for Hots, Peggy Wagner. Childrens Press, 


Jackson Blvd. Cr Racine Ave., Chicago 7. Un- 
poged. $2.50. 

I'm Not Me, Myro Cohn Livingston. Harcourt, 
Broce Cr World, 750 3rd Ave., New York 17. 
Unpaged. $1.95. 

Jolly Blue Boot, Joan and Jane Caurtright. Chil¬ 
drens Press, Jockson Blvd. and Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7. Unpaged. $2.50. 

Leorning Book, The, Susan Dorritt. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Un¬ 
paged. $2.75. 

Light ond Color, Harold Joseph Highland. Gros¬ 
set Cr Dunlop, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. 
Pp. 48. $1.00. 

Light Princess, The, George Mocdonald. Thos. 
Crowell, 432 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 
48. $3.50. 

Little Chief Mischief. N. Salter-Mathieson. Ivan 
Obolensky, 341 E. 62 St., New York 21. Pp. 45. 
$3.50. 

Machines ot Work, Mary Elting. Horvey House, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. Pp. 90. $2.50. 
Magic Boy, Mike Thaler. Harper and Row, 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16. Unpaged. $1.95. 
Mognets, Rocco V. Feravolo. Grosset Cr Dunlap, 
1 107 Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 64. $1.00. 
Nobody Ploys with o Cobbogc, Meindert DeJong. 
Harper and Row, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
Pp. 52. $2.75. 

Seo So Big, Ship So Small, Jeanne Bendick. Rand 
McNally, P. O. #7600, Chicago 80. Pp. 80. 


Secret Story of Pueblo Bonito, The, Mary Elting 
and Michael Folsom. Horvey Hause, Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. Unpaged. $2.50. 

Secret Three, The, Mildred Myrick. Horper and 
Row, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 64. 
$1.95. 


Seminoles, Irene Estep. Melmont Publ., Jackson 
Blvd. Cr Rocine Ave., Chicago 7. Pp. 31. $2.50. 

Ships ot Work, Mary Elting. Harvey House, Irv¬ 
ington-on-Hudson, New York. Pp. 92. $2.50. 

Spring Is a New Beginning, Joan Walsh Ang- 
lund. Horcourt, Brace Cr World, 750 3rd Ave., 
New York 17. Unpaged. $1.95. 


Stars, Phoehe Crosby. Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 
Broadway New York 10. Pp. 64. $1.00. 

Three Billy-Goots Gruff, The, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Unpaged. $1.95. 

Troins ot Work, Mary Elting. Harvey House, trv- 
mgton-on-Hudsan, N.Y. Pp. 90. $2.50. 

Trucks ot Work, Mary Elting, Harvey House, Irv¬ 
ington-on-Hudson, N.Y. Pp. 93. $2.50. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, November 1963 

Embossing—The New Eosy Woy to Moke Holi- 
doy Decorations, Phoebe Hyde. 

PARENTS' Magazine, November 1963 

Youth Group Achievement Awards. 

Ploy Is Child's Work, Alvin Schwartz. 

The Integroted Club, Betty Bourn. 

Kids Should Be Bored Sometimes, Robert W. 
Wells. 

Monners Are from the Heort, Suzanne Hart 
Strait. 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, October 1963 

Our Junior Historions Club, John R. Sahfi. 

How to Organize ond Present Cord-Stunts 
(half-time maneuvers), Hobby Spaulding 
and Andy Cheatham. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, October 21, 1963 

Babes in a Swomplond (Florida's Cypress Gar¬ 
dens ), Williom B. Furlong. 

-, October 28, 1963 

Very Dry Run in Tokyo (Olympics). 

Fish, Fowl, ond Smoke (cooking with smoke), 
Robert Cantwell. 

-, November 4, 1 963 

Fire Watch in o Dry, Dry Woodlond, Coles 
Phinizy. 

The Bookies of Doom (sport insurance), Don 
Jenkins. 

The Greot Colitornio Fish Rush, Coles Phinizy. 

YWCA Mogozine, November 1963 

Experiment in Outdoor Education, William H. 
Whyte. 

Volunteers Run Hobby Night, Carol Quinn. 
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MARKET NEWS 


• Instant marble. A liquid plastic called Marblene com¬ 
bines with a powdered filler to simulate real marble without 
the natural disadvantages that sometimes make the real thing 
impraetical. The finished Marblene slab or figurine is natur¬ 
ally white in color, although color pigments may be added 
to match any available real marble pattern or color. Pri¬ 
marily used for custom vanity and table tops, inlay slabs and 
decorative plaques, this material can also be used for creat¬ 
ing original jewelry, statuary, et cetera, because it can be 
molded to any shape or form. The process is simple: just add 
filler, mix, and pour into mold. The finished piece is ready 
for removal in a few hours. The advantages of Marblene over 
real marble are fourfold: (1) more stain and etch resistant. 
(2) greater abrasion resistance, (3) impact resistance four 
times greater, and (4) three times as strong (load-bearing). 
Two sizes of kits plus bulk materials are available. Addi¬ 
tional information may be obtained from Crystal Craft Cen¬ 
ter. Inc.. 4350 North Whipple Street. Chicago 18. 

• Quick rinks. A new liner material has been engineered 
to quickly convert flat terrain—lawns, tennis and basketball 
courts, parking lots and football fields—into safe, smooth, 
melt-resistant ice-skating rinks. The liner consists of a mul¬ 
tiple of 10-mil white vinyl strips cemented together with a 
bond equaling the material in strength. Because its heavy 
construction resists puncturing, tearing, and cuts, the liner 
provides several years of satisfactory service—and its white 
color and reflectance qualities reduces melting of the ice sur 
faces to give 35-200 percent longer skating than rinks di¬ 
rectly on earth, grass, concrete, or blacktop. 

I se of lcemasler vinyl liners enables quick, simple con¬ 
struction of skating rinks in safe areas—as opposed to util¬ 
izing streams and ponds where children may be exposed to 
the danger of falling through the ice. Standard sizes for 
liners are fiU-by-102' for tennis courts but other sizes are 
made to order. Erection of an lcemasler skating rink is both 
quick and simple. A frame is erected around the area to be 
flooded; sheeting is spread over the area, and the sheeting 
edges secured to the frame. The area is then flooded with 
clean water to a minimum depth of four inches. For further 
information, write the. G & S Packaging Company, 1982 
West Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 16. or 78 Dryden Road. Up¬ 
per Montclair. New Jersey. 

• Dual-Duty golf car and yard Caddy. A thrifty double- 
duty golf car, convertible in off-course hours to a handy 
utility vehicle for innumerable hauling and gardening 
chores, is named the Scotsman. The economical gasoline- 
powered golf car is so designed that a utility body fits neatly 
on its rear deck. The utility box is installed with an open 
hinge to facilitate dumping of cuttings, fertilizer, and other 
material. Also available is a surrey top for all-weather pro¬ 
tection on the golf course or on yard duty. 

Powered by a four-cycle, five horsepower engine, the 
Scotsman has forward speed of twelve miles per hour, nimbly 
about faces in a turning circle of only 11 Vj feet. The en¬ 
gine is mounted in rubber to minimize vibration, and a baffle 
system and foam-lined engine compartment effectively iso¬ 
late engine noise. The tri-wheel Scotsman includes as stand¬ 
ard equipment automatic electiic starting, embodied in a 


twelve-volt starter-generator system. Among other conven¬ 
ience features are simplified two-control (brake and acceler¬ 
ator) operation, positive-locking parking brake, and manu¬ 
ally operated choke. For golfing comenience. it features 
front mounted golf racks and handy ball and tee compart¬ 
ment. 

1 he Scotsman, with all steel construction, measures 38)/) 
inches high, 40*/> inches wide, and 78*4 inches long. It 
weighs 370 pounds, has a ground clearance of four inches. 
Additional information about the Scotsman can be obtained 
from Cushman Motors, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

• The way the ball bounces. Harvard University has be¬ 
gun construction of the nation’s first completely plastic- 
enclosed indoor tennis courts. The ]60'-by-135' building, 
housing three green clay doubles courts, will be covered 
with a 34.800-square-feet '‘skin” of rigid vinyl building 
panels. It will rise amid the complex of other Harvard sport 
facilities on the bank of the Charles River, adjacent to the 
Dillon Field House and the Watson Hockey Rink. 



The building will be heated for year-round play by jets 
of hot air forced around the curve of the plastic roof from 
tw r o heating plants, one on either side of the structure. For 
warm weather use, the entire bottom tier of panels, seven 
feet high, may be removed to provide cross ventilation. The 
vinyl panels will be installed in sections over an arched 
wooden framework embedded in concrete footings. They 
will be bound securely in place by steel cables. According 
to the manufacturer of the panels, the 57-feet-long sections 
that will span the building’s central arch will be the largest 
rigid vinyl sheets ever extruded in the United States. 

Because the translucent panels will admit some thirty per¬ 
cent of the sun’s light, there will be no need for artificial 
illumination during the day. Lights for night competition 
will be placed in the side of the budding where they will 
not interfere with the vision of the players. “We felt that the 
effect created by the vinyl panels made them the ideal medi¬ 
um for this type of construction,” says James P. Glapp, Jr., 
partner in the architectural firm. “The dramatic effect of 
the sun coming in in the daytime and the lights going out at 
night will give the courts a feeling of existence as a struc¬ 
ture that could not be matched by using convention! forms of 
covering such as iron or aluminum.” The $250,000 building 
will be named in honor of W. I’almer Dixon, Harvard squash 
racquets and tennis star of the 1920’s, who is donating the 
courts to the university. 

For further information about the vinyl panels, write to 
Product Publicity Department, Allied Chemical Corpora¬ 
tion. 40 Rector Street. New York 10006. 


For further information, please write directly to source given and mention RECREATION Magazine. 
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RESOURCE GUIDE 


FREE AIDS 


-Please Write Directly To Sources Given 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 

Safe and Santa. Christmas is one holiday 
which should never be marred by the tragedy 
of fire. Yet the ways we celebrate it—with 
rees, wreaths, colored lights, hanging decora¬ 
tions—mean extra fire hazards and the need 
for special precautions. A complete line of 
materials to promote fire safety at Christmas 
is now available from the National Fire Pro¬ 
tection Association. 

Tips on Christmas tree care are featured on 
a colorful new Sparky poster which is both 
attractive and educational. It is effective for 
display in a wide range of places, from com¬ 
munity centers and churches to plant and of¬ 
fice bulletin beards. A Holiday Message to 
You is a folder describing in detail the safe 
handling of Christmas trees, precautions about 
lights and decorations, the disposal of wrap¬ 
pings and even the selection of toys. For the 
children there is a Christmas tree coloring 
card which includes a “pledge” for the child 
to keep the tree well supplied with water and 
to guard it from sparks and flames while it is 
standing in the home. After it is colored, the 
card may be hung on the tree as an ornament. 

For samples and quantity prices on these 
materials, write the Public Relatiors Depart¬ 
ment, National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 2110. (See 
also “Santa’s Safety List," Recreation, No¬ 
nember 1963.) 
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Joy to the world. Christmas catalogue of¬ 
fered by Lutheran Church supply stores in¬ 
cludes program aids for both the church and 
community center program as well as budget- 
priced gifts. Here are records, books, creches, 
wreathes, candles, stained glass transparen¬ 
cies, music boxes, and Bible study helps. Cat¬ 
alogue available at your local Lutheran supply 
store or from Lutheran Church Supply Stores, 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 19129 or 639 
38th Street, Rock Island, Illinois 61202. (In 
Canada, 346 King Street West, Kitchener, 
Ontario.) 

It’s Santa Claus time! You can still order 
a Santa Claus suit if you hurry. Theatrical 
supply catalogue lists Santa costume sets, 
wig and beard sets, as well as other makeup 
accessories. It also offers good suggestions on 
designing and constructing your own scenery 
for that holiday production at minimum cost 
and with no construction skill. You better 
hurry and request a copy—you can use it 
later in the year as well. Write to Paramount 
Theatrical Supplies, 32 West 20th Street, Now 
York 10011. 

Holiday harmony. Carols and songs for 
Christmastide are available from music pub¬ 
lisher who also offers musical pastimes, such 
as pantomimes and songs for adults—from 
operas to folk tunes. For leaflets, write to 
Boston Music Company, Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts 02116. 

GAMES AND SPORTS EQUIPMENT 

Cue for families. The new status symbol in 
family recreation is the home pool or billiard 
table, replacing the family boat which has be¬ 
come quite commonplace, according to sports 
economist and researcher Richard E. Synder. 
It follows that more families are going to want 
to know more about playing pool. Cue them 
in . . . set up an instruction program in y our 
center. A Rik-O-Shay game table provides a 
solid, even surface for accurate play and per¬ 
mits a wide variation of situations and play er 
strategy. For further information write to 
Brinktun, Inc., 5740 Wayzata Boulevard, Min¬ 
neapolis 16. 

Don’t be putt-upon with droopy-looking 
miniature golf courses. A new nonwoven 
acrylic turf called Chemstrand always looks 
fresh as the proverbial daisy. In tests, it has 
been subjected to rain, high humidity, soft 
drinks, heavy play, ice, sleet, and snow and 
has stayed as new as the clay it was manu¬ 
factured. For further information, write to 
Chemstrand, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10001. 

Tick them off. In your end-of year inven¬ 
tory, do you find wornout or missing: basket¬ 
balls, tetherballs, soccer equipment, volley- 
balls, rubber play balls (5- to 16-inch), 
softballs, bats, backboards and goals, others? 


If so, send for a Rawlings Sporting Goods 
catalogue at 2300 Delmar Boulevard, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. Check it especially for the 
made-to-Iist Ilerculite balls exclusive with 
Rawlings. You can’t wear ’em out; to get rid 
of them you have to lose ’em. 

Obstacles for fitness. Hurdles, tunnels, 
fences, balance beams, horizontal ladders, 
parallel bars are all part of a portable 
obstacle course than can he used in your 
physical fitness program. (For example, see 
“Physical Fitness Pilot Project,” in the June 
1963 issue of Recreation, for the program 
in Huntington, New York.) For either out¬ 
door or indoor use, this has been developed 
for all age groups, and both boys and girls. 
Each piece is built of lifetime steel and quick¬ 
ly disassembles for easy moving and storage. 
Write for further details to American Athletic 
Equipment Company, Jefferson, Iowa. 


PROGRAM AIDS 

Meeting special needs. Recreation has today 
assumed its place as an essential service for 
the handicapped whether in a hospital, an in¬ 
stitution, or in the community. In addition, 
programs are now being planned for the hand¬ 
icapped who are homobound. The United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., recently 
published Recreation for the Homebound Per¬ 
son with Cerebral Palsy written by Morton 
Thompson, Ed.D., director of the National 
Recreation Association Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the Ill and Handicapped. It 
covers program goals, program planning, fa¬ 
cilities, equipment and supplies, types of ac¬ 
tivity, and resources for the home program. 
Single copies are available free from the 
UCPA at 321 West 44th Street, New York 
10036. 

Is helping people your job? The Family 
Service Association of America offers books 
and pamphlets containing the latest tech¬ 
niques developed in the social work and re¬ 
lated fields. Recreation leaders will find valu¬ 
able tools in such FSAA publications as Psy¬ 
chosocial Development of Children, The Ado¬ 
lescent and his World, and Casework with the 
Aging, among many others. For a free cata¬ 
logue, write to FSAA at 44 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10010. 

Definite policy. In 1962-63, the White Plains, 
New York, Recreation Advisory Committee 
and the city Department of Recreation and 
Parks made an extended survey of teen cen¬ 
ters, youth groups, and other social facilities 
in White Plains. As a result, the advisory 
committee requested that a definite policy on 
the subject of teen centers be established. 
The department then issued a manual for t< en 
centers and youth centers setting forth a policy 
and a set of operating standards. A limited 
supply of the manual is available to recreation 
and park agencies. Please send a self-ad¬ 
dressed, stamped (J.15) envelope to Depart¬ 
ment of Recreation and Parks, Administra¬ 
tion Building, Gedney Way, White Plaina, 
New York. 
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LOW-COST AIDS_ 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 

• 

Holiday happiness. Christmas and Chinese 
New Year are featured in the Holiday Happi¬ 
ness Kit recently issued hy the American 
Friends Service Committee. A picture story 
of children at the Hong Kong Day Nursery 
enjoying a Christmas party is followed by 
detailed suggestions about the observance 
of Chinese New Year in any American com¬ 
munity. The Year of the Dragon, beginning 
February 15, 1964, may be inaugurated with 
a “holiday happiness” supper, festival, fair, 
or party. In this kit are ideas for invitations 
and table decorations, as well as authentic 
Chinese recipes, games, and songs. Central 
to the kit is a children’s service project relat¬ 
ing to the Hong Kong Day Nursery operated 
hy the American Friends Service Committee. 
A simple ceremony, suitable for school or 
church use, is also included in this ten-page 
packet. The kit may be purchased for $.15 
from the Children’s Program, AFSC, 160 
North 15th Street, Philadelphia 2. 

• 

Tested know-how. The superintendent of 
recreation in Manchester, Connecticut, James 
F. Herdic, Jr., has written a 65-page manual 
dealing with the organization of a senior 
citizen’s club and covering such topics as 
sponsors, program leaders, officer;,, minutes, 
fees, committees, and program. The program 
section is excellent and describes activities 
such as pencil and paper games, active skits, 
mixers, community singing, dancing, and en¬ 
tertainment. The manual should provide club 
leaders with fresh program ideas. Entitled 
Organizing and Programming a Successful 
Senior Citizens Club, the manual is available 
for $1.50 from the Horton Handicraft Com¬ 
pany, Unionvillc, Connecticut. 

• 

For study and understanding. The U.S. De¬ 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
has just published an excellent pamphlet. 
Books for Leaders Who Work with Children 
and Youth, for the National Committee For 
Children and Youth. This list was compiled 
by the American Library Association. 

The resource? for study and understanding 
by leaders are organized under such headings 
as “Society Today,” “Youth in Society,” 
“Characteristic? and Needs of Children,” 
“Children and Youth with Special Needs,” 
and “Education and School Services." 

This pamphle t also includes a listing of re¬ 
source material prepared from, and imple¬ 
menting, the i960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. It may be ordered 
from the Government Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington 25, D.C. for $.40. 

• 

Much needs to be done. A comprehensive 
review of today’s needs and problems in rec¬ 
reation for the handicapped is presented in 
Recreation in Treatment Centers by a group 
of experts from educational, institutional, and 
community settings. The articles are con¬ 
cerned mainly with the needs of the handi¬ 
capped for recreation in the community set¬ 
ting, responsibility of recreation departments 


and other community agencies, the improve¬ 
ment of curriculum content, and a survey of 
personnel in recreation for the handicapped. 
This excellent report is a valuable addition to 
the resource materials in this field. Available 
for $2.50 from the American Recreation So¬ 
ciety, 1*104 New York Avenue. N.W., Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

• 

New, useful and entertaining information 
as well as old superstitions are well mixed in 
the 172nd consecutive annual edition of The 
Old Farmer’s Almanac for 1964. You can 
learn about harvest moon? and atomic energy, 
find out how to make slump and grunt la 
blueberry dessert), check on postal laws and 
tidal corrections. All this lore for a mere $.35 
at your bookstore or from the publisher, 
Yankee, Inc., Dublin, New Hampshire. 

• 

Idea kits. Leaders of church youth groups 
will remember the Youth Fellowship Kita is¬ 
sued hy the Board of Education of the Presby¬ 
terian Church. The latest in this series, which 
has undergone several changes in name from 
initial publication in 1913, are Junior Hi Kit 
#20—Annual Program Resources for Ad¬ 
visors cj Junior High Groups (pp. loO, 43.00) 
and Youth Kit #21 — Study, Discussion, Ac¬ 
tion Resources (pp. 232, $3.50). Each con¬ 
tains a section on recreation including well- 
chosen activities as well as “workshop” mate¬ 
rial for discussion and study. Both are avail¬ 


able from the Geneva Press, 705 Witherspoon 
Building. Walnut and Juniper Streets, Phila¬ 
delphia. 

• 

We all live longer. In a new Public Af¬ 
fairs pamphlet, A Full Life After 65, Edith 
M. Stern discusses many of the psychologi¬ 
cal and practical problems people face after 
retirement. Some people welcome the life of 
leisure they envisage; others are frightened 
by what they consider “the end of the line.” 
For all, there are changes to understand and 
adjustments to be made. Mrs. Stem offers 
a realistic guide to maintaining sound mental 
health in the later years. Your senior citizen 
clubs will want copies of this—for group dis¬ 
cussion and personal guidance. Available for 
$.25 from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 West 
38th Street, New York 10016 ( discount on 
quantity orders). 

• 

New dimension. Since World War II, a 
revolution has taken place in the world of 
sound reproduction. Yet there are many who 
do not understand the fundamentals of hi-fi 
and stereo A 96-page manual, All About High 
Fidelity & Stereo, is an rasy-to-un li ratand 
presentation of fundamentals written for the 
benefit of anyone interested in obtaining 
maximum enjoyment and use from high-fideli¬ 
ty equipment. Available for $.50 from the 
Allied Radio Corporation, 100 N. Western 
Avenue, Chicago 80. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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HELP WANTED 
Recreation Leader—Col¬ 
lege graduate with major 
in physical education or 
recreation. Some experi¬ 
ence in hroad recreation 
program. Work involves su¬ 
pervising recreation ac¬ 
tivities at playground or 
community center. Promo¬ 
tional opportunities and 
liberal employe benefits. 
Salary S4875-$5850 per an- 
nura. Apply: Director of 
Personnel, Municipal 
Building, Hartford, Conn. 

Director of Recreation 
for a ’.mall town in Massa¬ 
chusetts with a population 
of nine thousand located on 
the North Shore. Estab¬ 
lished program with a full¬ 
time director for the past 
ten years. Starting salary 
over c 5,0u0 with an added 
car allowance. Apply Rec¬ 
reation Commission, Office 
of the Board of Selectman, 
Ipswich, Massachusetts. 

Director of Cemetery, 
Parka, Recreation—Sal¬ 
ary Range $6148-??028 per 


year. To administer park, 
recreation, forestry, and 
reinetcry operations for city 
of nine thousand popula¬ 
tion. Requires college de¬ 
gree in park management, 
forestry, or related field, 
plus two years experience 
in field or equivalent ex¬ 
perience. Application 
deadline: December 15, 
1963. Send resume of ex¬ 
perience and qualification? 
to: City Manager, City 
Hall, Coldwater, Michigan. 

Supervising Recreation 
Specialist. $616-$749. To 
direct an arte and crafts 
program. Equal to college 
graduation and two years 
of full-time professional 
experience in supervising 
a comprehensive arts and 
crafts program. Closing 
date: December 16. Apply 
to Tom Peterson, City of 
San Diego, Room 153, (iivic 
Center, 1600 Pacific High¬ 
way, San Diego 1, Califor¬ 
nia. 

Salesmen. Largest manu¬ 
facturer and distributor of 


arts and crafts materials in 
the East is looking for part- 
time salesmen for Southern, 
Midwestern, and West 
Coast states to tall on rec 
reation facilities and 
camps Commission basis. 
Selected territories arc 
available. Must have ex¬ 
perience. Please send de¬ 
tails to Box IJ65 Recrea¬ 
tion Magazine, 8 West 8th 
Street, New York 10011. 

Iherapiats for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy, which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $463.00 per 
month; liberal employee 
benefita. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Cali- 
fomia. 


The publisher amrumee no reepmoibitity tor services or items advertised here. 
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ARTS & CRAFTS CORNER 


Photographing; Your Fish 


A RELATIVELY UNEXPLORED FACET of tile tropical fisll hob¬ 
by is the art of photographing fish. This can he done 
inexpensively by using a box-type double-lens reflex camera, 
photoflood bulbs, and a close-up attachment. All together, 
this will probably cost less than $15.00 To adapt the box 
camera to this specialized task, it is necessarv to have a 
close-up lens which fits over the camera lens by means of 
Scotch tape or an adapter ring. On the Argus 75. 1 employ 
a Series 5, #3 close-up (5 refers to lens diameter and 3 re¬ 
fers to lens strength). The if 3 brings objects into focus 
at distances of fifteen inches. 


Hefore shooting, clean the aquarium glass well and have 
the water as clear as possible. Place either two #1 photo¬ 
floods or one 1132 Sylvania photoflood hull) into an ordinary 
house lamp (or lamps) with a metal reflector. 1 usually 
put one flood at the top and one at the side of the tank. 1'he 
ijtl floods could also be placed direetlv in the aquarium 
reflector. 


After loading with Tri-.X l’an film, 1 hold the camera at 
an angle to the front glass so that its reflection doesn t be¬ 
come included in the picture. To keep the fish within focus, 
a plate of glass may be inserted in the tank parallel to the 
front glass. It is important to he accurate when measuring 
distances since when pictures are taken at short range, focus¬ 
ing is critical. 

Although good pictures can be obtained with a box 
camera, better shots can he had using more expensive ap¬ 
paratus. A single lens reflex 35mm camera will give ex¬ 
cellent results when used with the same lighting arrangement 
described for the box camera. 

A single lens reflex camera is more desirable than the 
standard viewfinder 35mm camera because at short range 
the object is seen in the viewfinder as it will appear in the 
finished picture. However, with a standard viewfinder 
35mm camera, objects seem out of focus in the viewfinder 
at short range. This can he corrected by shooting at greater 
distances from the subject without using a eloseup attach¬ 
ment. and then later enlarging the portion of the picture 
desired. An alternative solution is to purchase an auxiliary 
viewfinder but 1 haven’t found this ideal. 

Please note that the methods described here are not the 
only ones and I'm sure that after trying these you will be 
able to improve on them and devise your own. — John J. 
Berger in The Aquarium (Reprinted with permission ). 


Hanging Flower Garden 

S elect three dried gourds of varying sizes and shapes. 

Carefully cut openings in the gourds large enough to in¬ 
sert flowers and Oasis floral foam. Cul two openings for 
the flowers in the gourd that you’ll use in the middle and 
remove seeds. Then make small holes at the tops, string 
rope through these holes, and hang them on a wall or from 
a rafter. Daisies, snapdragons, lilies, philodendron, bache¬ 
lor’s buttons, ageratum, ivy—all types of flowers and greens 
can he used in the gourds. Use many colors, or just gerani¬ 
ums or greens. Place saturated Oasis inside the gourds. If 
openings will not accommodate an entire cylinder of Oasis, 
cut the WET cylinder into sections with a knife. Then in¬ 
sert flower stems into the foam to create a downward motion. 
Water should be added when arrangements are finished. 
Then water regularly. Replace the flowers as needed. 


Arts ’ii' Crafts Internationale 

Last year. Children's Art Month 1 March ) was highlighted 
by the Berkeley Recreation and Parks Department in a 
■A outh Chorus and Arts "n" Crafts Internationale.’’ The 
special program was threefold: a display of children's arts- 
and-crafts projects from eleven school plavgrounds and six 
city jiarks; an “Arts n' Crafts-in-Action" series with cliil 
dren making collages, driftwood sculpture, pa pet) figures, 
and sketching: and special music with the forty voice Youth 
Chorus presenting songs with an international flavor. The 
recreation staff in charge of “Arts 'll’ Crafts-in-Action” wore 
international costumes. The scries had a full attendance the 
entire afternoon. Children, as well as adults, made the vari 
ous projects and were given how-to flyers to take home. An 
excellent way to highlight Children’s Art Month as a one- 
day program. —Don Lindlev, Recreation Activities Coordi¬ 
nator. Berkeley, California. 


On Recreation Literacy 

Continued from Page 1i>9 

Obviously, the worker who has a dull job on an assembly 
line—and many do—may find his real fulfillment in his free 
time. In addition to finding a fuller life in the constructive 
use of free time, a worker can use his leisure hours to serve 
the needy and to move our governments toward social ac¬ 
tion which will result in a better life for everyone. 1 am 
proud to report that many union members do so right now. 

So we of organized labor commend the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association. It provides continuing assistance and co¬ 
operation to improve the use of leisure time and thus well 
and truly serves America. 

COLONEL GUY N. BLAIR. Deputy Director of Per¬ 
sonnel Services, U.S. Department of the Air Force: 

R ecreation literacy [in the Air Force is] the awareness 
of the critical issues of recreation and its future—the 
ability to interpret and develop Air Force recreation pro¬ 
grams as a “design for the future” rather than “a mirror 
of the past.” Within the past ten years, there has been a con- 
sistant trend toward providing more and more recreation 
opportunities for the citizens of our nation. As more lei¬ 
sure time becomes available, the need to occupy this time 
in a wholesome atmosphere becomes more apparent. The 
needs of the Air Force member and his family, in many in¬ 
stances, are more acute than those of the private citizen. Any 
people, however, with consistent, unoccupied time on their 
hands, tend to degenerate both morally and physically. 

Air Force families do not enjoy the close ties that develop 
from a stable life in a community. They are subject to the 
needs and whims of the national and political influence and 
mandates. Thus, the lack of continuity in environment, the 
absence of close family relationship, and the vagaries of 
constant change, conspire to develop a restlessness that must 
be compensated through recreation opportunities designed 
to offset these disadvantages by making career service at¬ 
tractive. 
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William Bur to . . May 248 

Bibliography of Books for Children, A . February 100 

Book of Christmas Carols. A, Haig and Regtna Shekerjian December 482 

Book of Magic, John Mulholland . ... November 4 34 

Books for Friendship . .. March 148 

Build-It-Yourself Science Laboratory, Raymond E. Barrett October 390 

Chanteying Aboard American Ships, Frederick Pease Harlow February 103 

Community Recreation and the Public Domain . October 388 

Conservation for Camp and Classroom, Robert O. Bale . March 154 

Creative Clay Design, Ernst Rottger .November 4 34 

Crowell's Handbook of Gilbert and Sullivan, compiled by 

Frank Ledlie Moore . . . . October 391 

Crystal Cabinet, The, poems selected by 

Horace Gregory and Mary a Zaturenska . May 24 8 

Day Camp Program Book, The, Virginia Mussel man April 205 

Delinquent and the Law, The. Ruth and Edward Brecher .May 246 

Design for Community Action (Bulletin 248) . October 388 

Directory of Voluntary Organizations March 148 

Drama, Andrew Brown . May 248 

Dynamic Concept of Physical Education for Secondary Schools, A, 

Arthur G. Miller and AL Dorothy Massey ... October 390 

Early American Decorative Patterns and How to Paint Them, 

Ellen S. Sabine . June 292 

F.choes of Africa in Folk Songs of the Americas, Beatrice Landeck October 391 

Edison Experiments You Can Do.October 388 

Elements of Park and Recreation Administration, Charles E. Doell September 345 

Everybody’s Guide ro Music, William Hugh Al*7/er.May 248 

Fitness for Elementary School Children Through Physical Education, 

Victor P. Dauer . .January 50 

Flexibility in the Undergraduate Curriculum .May 246 

Flowers of Field and Forest. Clarence J. Hylander . April 205 

Folk Dance Guide, 1963 . February 100 

Food-n-Fun Craft , FJeanor Doan and Gladys McFJroy . October 390 

For the Young Viewer, Ralph Garry . April 205 


• Short item or article of less than one page 


Fred Waring Song Book 

Fun of Family Camping, The, George S. Wells . 

Graft ex Audio Visual Digest ... 

Grand Canyon, Zion, and Bryce Canyon .... . 

Handbook of Arts and Crafts for Elementary and Junior High 
School Teachers, A, Willard Wankelman and 

Marietta and Philip Wigg . 

Hiking .. 

History of Modern Music, Paul Collaer . 

Homemakers of America Song Book 

How to Make Useful Articles for the Home from Glass Bottles 

How to Repair and Refinish Wood Furniture . 

Ideas for Science Fair Projects, Ronald Benrey . 

Invitation to Rhythm, James R. Clemens . 

Interior Art and Decoration . 

International Book of Christmas Carols, 

Walter F.htet and George K. Evans . 

Jongleur Songs of Old Quebec . Marius Barbeau . 

Joyful Christmas Craft Book, The, Kathryn Holly Setbel . 

Keep Them in School . 

Learning to Look, Joshua C. Taylor . 

Leisure Age: Its Challenge to Recreation, The, 

Norman P. Miller and Duane Af. Robinson . 

Length and Depth of Acting, The, Edwin Duerr . . 

Lcr Them Write Poetry, Nina Willis Walter . 

Let’s Be Indians, Peggy Parish . 

Let's Do Fingerplays, Manon Grayson . 

Let's Say Poetry Together, Carrie Rasmussen . 

Light and Color, Harold Joseph Highland . 

Lives of an Oak Tree, Ross F.. Hutchins . 

Look Who's Talking, Crosby Newell Bonsell . 

Magnets. Rocco V. Feratolo . 

Nelson's Encyclopedia of Camping, /:. C. Janes . 

Older American, The . 

10! Hand Puppets, Richard Cummings . 

ORRRC's Outdoor Recreation for America 

Outdoor Education, Julian W. Smith. Reynold E. Carlson, 

George W. Donaldson, and Hugh B. Masters . 

Outdoor Recreation for America . 

Outboard Boating Skills . 

Park and Recreation Administrators, Garrett G. Epbley, Ed.D. 
Physical Education Activities Handbook, D. K. Stanley and 

/. F. Waglow . 

Physical Education in the Elementary School Curriculum, 

Arthur G. Miller and Virginia Whitcomb . 

Place in the Sun . 

Planning and Operating Facilities for Crippled Children, 

U". B Sthoenbohm . 

Planning for Church Music, James Rawlings Sydnor . 

Play—Children's Business 

Play for Convalescent Children in Hospitals and at Home. 

Anne Marie Smith . . 

Police Wnrk with Children: Perspectives and Principles 

Posters .. 

Prize Contest Plays for Young People, A. S. Bnrack 
Public Administration of Park and Recreational Services, 

George H]elte and Jay S. Shivers .. 

Rainy Day Fun for Kids, Claire Cox . 

Recreation in American Life, Reynold E. Carlson, 

Theodore R. Deppe. and Janet R. MacLean 
Recreation in the Senior Years, Arthur Williams 
Recreational Activity Development for the Aging in Homes, 

Hospitals and Nursing Homes, Carol Lucas, Ed.D . 

Reinhold Drawing and Painting Book, Bodo W. Jaxtheimer 
Rhythmic Activities, Series IV, Frances R. Stuart, 

Virginia L. Bigson, and Arden Jervey . 

Robots and Electric Brains, Robert Scbarfj . 

Rcxk-Hunter’s Range Guide, The, Jay Ellis Ransom . 

Rocky Mountain, Mesa Verde, and Carlsbad Caverns .. 

Sand Sculpturing, AItr£e> Klar Marks 

School Dantes and Proms, Marietta Abell and Agnes J. Andersoi 

Sculpture at Your Finger Tips, Fred Press . 

Scat Belts—The Big Plus . 

Shadow Puppets, Olive Blackburn . 

State Sculpturing, Mtckey Klar Marks . 

Song in America, Burl lies ... 

Spotlight on Drama in Camp, Barbara Winslow 

Stars, Phoebe Crosby . 

Starting a Home Reference Library 

State Parks, The, Their Meaning in American Life, 

Freeman Tilde n . . 

Sticks, Spools and Feathers, Harvey Weiss . 

Story of Life, The. Peter Farb 

Struggle for C lean Water, The. 

Sunset Family Camping 

Tale of a Wood, The, Henry B. Kane . 

Technique of Pottery, The, Dora AJ. Billmgton 

Tennis for the Coach, Teacher, and Player, ILnry Fogelman 

Timely Tricks for Solving Daily Problems. 

Toys for Your Delight, Winsome Douglass 
Traditional Tunes of the Child Ballads, The, Volume 11, 

Bertrand Harris Bronson . . 

Treasury of American Song. A, Ol'tn Downes. Flie Siegmeister 
Treasury of Songs for Little Children, A, Esther Botwtn 

Trees for Shade and Beauty .. 

Trip Tips . 

UNICEF Materials . 

Wait and Sec. Constantine Georgiou 

Ways with Art, Harold Stevens . 

Wonderful World of Clothes, The . 

World Around You, The . 

Yellowstone, Glacier, and Grand Teton 

Yosemite, Sequoia, Kings Canyon, and Hawaii 

Your Preschool Child, Dorothy Kirk Burnett . 


Month Page 

September 346 
March 154 

October 388 

June 290 


391 


January 
January 
October 
September 346 
April 202 

February 100 
September 346 
January 50 


..September 

345 

. December 

482 

November 

43 4 

December 

482 

. October 

388 

September 

346 

September 

345 

October 

391 

February 

103 

. June 

292 

May 

248 

January 

51 

..October 

388 

June 

292 

..May 

248 

October 

388 

November 

434 

October 

388 

February 

103 

.April 

162 

June 

292 

October 

361 

April 

202 

January 

50 

January 

50 

October 

390 

January 

44 

February 

103 

.May 

248 

.June 

290 

. January 

51 

February 

100 

May 

246 

..February 

103 

November 

434 

April 

205 

June 

292 

September 

346 

. June 

292 

October 

390 

September 

346 

October 

388 

March 

155 


290 

50 

205 


June 
January 
April 
February 103 
February 100 
September 345 
December 482 
January 51 
April 205 
October 388 
February 100 

March 154 
Fehruary 103 
March 155 
January 44 
March 154 
June 292 
December 482 
March 148 
February 100 
May 248 

Februray 103 
Februray 103 
February 103 
February 100 
March 148 
April 202 
June 292 
December 4 82 
June 290 
June 290 
June 290 
June 290 

March 148 


Organizations 

News Items* 

American Machine and Foundry Company . .... 

American Orthopsychiatric Association . 

American Recreation Society . 

ARS, Historical Background of . 

Association of Interpretive Naturalists . 

Boy Scouts of America . 

Christian Camp and Conference Association . 


November 398 

January 10 

January 14 

April 170 

April 162 

January 9 

January 9 


190 
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/M onib Page 


Citizens Committee for Outdoor Recreation Resources 

Review Commission ... April 162 

Conference of Recreation Therapists . January 9 

Eleanor Roosevelt Memorial Foundation. October 55 3 

Girl Scouts of America . October 353 

Institute of Life Insurance ... January It) 

International Folk Dance Foundation, The . . October 354 

International Senior Citizen Association . . October 35.3 

International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 137 ... September 342 

Keep America Beautiful . January 9 

April 161 

National Association of Counties . . October 35 3 

National Catholic Youth Organization October 354 

National Trust for Historic Preservation . October 35 3 

Peoplc-to-People Program April 162 

Thomas Alva Edison Foundation . March 144 

UNICEF . October 35 3 


Parks 


AU-Season Camping .. . March 115 

All-Time High Visits to National Parks* . April 161 

Park Provides a Living Monument, Beverly R. GoUberg .September 313 

Prospecting Parkland, AL D. Morris . April 190 

Race for Open Space, The, New York Land Acquisition Program, 

C. tt". Mailt son .June 259 

Recreation Site Finders, Lester Pox February 92 

State Park Camping Facilities . March 127 

Supply and Demand, George D. Butler . March 120 


People 

News Items* 

Abbott, Jim . 

Baggott, Reverend Bobby 

Bank, Colonel Theodore P. 

Bowen, Mrs. W. A. ... . 

Brightbill, Charles K. 

Bristor, James L. 

Burgess, Carter . 

Bnrwcll, Evelyn P. 

Bush, Burford O. . 

Calhoun, William J. 

Cam mack, Walter . 

Carson, Reynold 
Case, Stewart 
Collier, John 

Copeland, Lt. Col. H. H. 

Crawford, Robert W. 

Cronin, John P. 

Curtis, Joseph 

Dalton, Goveroor John M. 

Davis, Jed H. 

Dawson, Pat 

Deppe, Dr. Theodore . . 

Dickson, Mrs. Fagan . 

Dubin, Sidney . 

Evans, James H. 

Fitzgerald, Dr. Gerald B. 

Ford, Anne C. . 

Forsberg, Raymond 
Francis, Jr., Mrs. George T 

Furst, Jr.. S. Dale .. 

Gallagher, Mrs. Paul 
Gamble, Robert R. 

Gould. Ernest H. 

GuetzlafF, Gordon J 

Hart, William S. 

Hartzog, George 

Hathaway, Loyd B. 

Haun, Dr. Paul . . 

Hipps, Reverend R. Harold 

Hjelte, George .-••• 

Hobgood, Frank . 

Hogan. Chester E. 

Hyland, Robert . 

Iverson, Helen H. 

Johnson. Lyndon . 

Kaplan, Dr. Max . 

Kaylor, Joseph F. 

Kennedy Family . 

Kennedy, Wayne C. 

Kimbcll, Raymond S. . 

Klopstcg, Dr. Paul F. . 

Lantz, Thomas W. 

Lcdercr, William .. 

Lee, Maurice duPont 
Lccdy, Dr. Daniel L. 

Lunetta, Louis . 

Marks, George 
Mayers, Peter J. 

McLane, Malcolm .... . . 

Meservc, Harold A. 

Meyer, l)r. Harold D. 

Miller, Clifford C. . 

Miller, Dr. Norman 

Morgenthau, Robert M. 

Morrow, Loy . 

Muric, Adolph . 

Musial, Stan 
Nelson, Dorothea 

Nesbitt, John A. . 

O'Neill, Mrs. Ruth A. 

Paige, Ronald . 

Perry, Charles C. 

Peterson, Gunnar A. 

Pick re n, Verne . 

Pival, John F. 

Rustom, Sr., Luke L. 

* Short item or article of less than one page 


October 369 
October 369 

October 369 
September 310 
June 288 
January 1 1 

September 3 J1 
January 25 
September 342 
January 25 
October 369 
September 310 
May 243 
January 25 
September 335 
December -Ci4 
October 385 

September 310 

November 428 
December 444 
October 385 

September 335 
December 444 
January I 1 

November 398 
November 429 
April 204 

September 335 
September 335 
October 35 3 
.March 150 

..June 287 

September 342 
October 385 
February 97 
December 445 
November 429 
September 310 
October 369 
September 342 
November 428 
, October 369 
December 444 
September 310 
April 199 
..January 1 1 

October 369 
June 287 

January 26 
. January 25 
September 342 
April 204 
June 287 

September 335 
. October 385 
March 150 
September 34 1 
December 44* 
December 444 
September 34 2 
. January 25 
January 25 
June 288 

September 335 
January 25 
September 3 10 
March 150 
November 429 
June 287 
September 310 
January 2-1 
. September 34 1 
February 97 


ktober 369 
anuary 11 


Saunders, C. S. 

Schnake, Cliff.. 

Sessoms, Dr. H. Douglas . 

Shirley, Tom . . 

Shumard, William H. . . 

Somers, John J.. . 

Staples, John William 
Starr, Ray 

Stone, Edward Durell 
Stone, J. W. (Bud) 

Strand, Peter 

Tiller, William R. 

Toalson, Robert F. 

Twardzik. Louis F. 

Van der Smissen, Dr. Betty 
Vettiner, Charles 

Vinal. William Gould (Cap'n Bill) 

White, Dr. Paul Dudley. 

Widnall, Arthur 

Winans, Sterling . 

Wirth, Conrad. 

Wittman, Dennis 

Woody, Jack . 


NRA Staff* 

Butler, George 1>. 
Christiansen, Charles Milo 

Jarrell, Temple . 

Odegaard, Charles . 

Prcndergasr, Joseph 
Reitz, Charles J. 

Schmidt. Pat . 

Todd, Arthur. 

Van Fleet. Ralph B. 
Westgatc, Richard S. 
Williams. Arthur. 


Month 

Page 

..January 

25 

June 

288 

September 

335 

October 

385 

October 

369 

April 

199 

.January 

25 

January 

25 

January 

11 

January 

11 

October 

369 

January 

1. 

October 

369 

October 

385 

February 

97 

October 

385 

March 

150 

February 

97 

November 

398 

January 

25 

December 

4-1-1 

..December 

481 

January 

11 

April 

199 

. January 

17 

October 

353 

. September 

335 

. December 

445 

September 

310 

. May 

24 3 

. January 

9 

November 

429 

.. September 

335 

September 

342 

.September 

305 


Obituaries and Memorials* 

Allen, Robert Porter . 

Bard, Albert S. . 

Bergmann, Dr. William. 

Bond, Eleanor 

Bowdish, Beecher . 

Brown, G Gernon . 

Buckley, George . 

Bushbv. Guy L. 

Capra, Peter . 

Cooke, Jay 

Diem. Carl . 

Dietz, Arthur . 

Dillon, James 
Donoghuc, George T. 

Durlachcr, Ed . 

Fitzgerald, M. Esthyr . 

Gustafson, Carl D. 

Hamlin, Chauncey J. . 

Haynes, Dr. Rowland . 

Hewitt, Ogden B. . 

Heyer, Charles M. (Chuck) . 

Marquette, Pauline (Pep) . 

McMahon, Johnson D. 

Marie, Olaus. . 

Robertson, Raymond W. 

Romney, Dr. Golden .. 

Ruhc, Percy B 
Shultz, 1. Robert M. 

Sharp. Don . 

Spink, J. G. Taylor . 

Stimson, Dr. Cyrus F. . 

Swenson, Bert . 

Thatcher, A. J. 

Tremaine, Charles M. 

Tribnr, Cyril M. . 

Walker, Louis Carlisle . 

Ward, Evans . 


September 343 
May 243 

September 343 
Dec ember 494 
April 204 
February 58 
February 97 
December 494 
December 494 
September 34 3 
February 97 
September 342 
June 255 
January 49 
May 24 3 
November 429 
December 444 
November 398 
December 494 
December 49) 
February 97 
March 150 
October 369 
December 444 
June 255 
October 369 
January 49 
November 429 
April 204 
January 49 
June 288 
April 204 
December 444 
May 2-13 

January 49 
December 494 
September 34 3 


Personnel 


Career Day, Gordon D. Hunsaker . . May 243 

Career Day Program ..March 108 

Eighth National Institute for Public Recreation Executives, 

W. C. Sutherland . .June 285 

National Personnel and Salary Study by NRA* . March 1 1 3 

Needed: Creative Leaders* . . April 188 

New National Committee Chairmen October 385 

Not Keeping Pace, //. Douglas Sessoms November 4 33 

Public Relations on the Playground, * Albert Howard April 169 

Staff Relations, Ralph Andrews . February 70 

Two-Way Education* .March 126 


Philosophy and Theory 

Anatomy of a Congress, The (Editorial), Charles E. Hartsoe . 

Camping as Related to Leisure ( Editorial), 

Alexander Reid Martin, M.D., D.P.M .. 

Challenge of Leisure in Old Age, The (Editorial), 

Janet R. Mac Lean .. 

Creeping Treelessness (Editorial), J. P. Mansfeld 
Descending Spiral of Ugliness, The, August Heckscher 

Editorially Speaking . . 

Everyone Must Have an Island (Editorial), Howard Hanson . 
Free Men Accept the Challene of Free Time, Anne L. New 
Have You a Recreation Philosophy ( Editorial), Earle F. Zeigler 

Key To Nature, The, Reynold E. Carlson .. 

Leisure - . - The Heart of Living, Stewart Case 
Look Into The Future, A, Charles K. Brtghtbill 
My Philosophy of Recreation (Editorial), //. 5. Edgren 
Obsolete Assumptions, Stewart L. Vdall 
On Recreation Literacy 

Our New Automated World. David Gray • •• 

Recreation as a Power for Peace! ( Editorial), G. On Romney 


May 21 3 

June 254 
September 3 15 
December 439 
December 449 
April 189 
November 399 
February 64 
May 2 24 

January 12 
February 59 
October 359 
December 458 
November 401 
October 355 


December, 1903 
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sp.n for the Basic Urge to be Ornery (Editorial), Betty Furst 

St.!', y and Demand, George D. Butler .. 

Xv n u People Want for Recreation ( Editorial), 

J-t'epk P rennet gast . 


Month 

April 

March 

January 


Playgrounds 


Animal 7ret-Planring Ceremonies* . April 198 

Brotherhood on the Playground* . May 212 

Is Your Playground Surfacing Safe? George D. Butler ... April 193 

Iyer's Have a Circus, Glenn Jack) Haskirt . April 186 

Public Relations on the Playground,* Albert Howard April 169 

Recreation Area Standards. George D. Butler . January 31 

Starring from Scratch, Jerry Kerr . April 178 

When School’s Out . April 164 

t See also: Areas, Facilities and Equipment. Program, Sports and Athletics) 


Program 

Adapting Games for the Handicapped, Alorton Thompson, Ed.D March 136 


Art Instruction in a Summer Program. Virginia Gregory . June 275 

Can Community Recreation Meet the Needs of Youth? 

James A. Wylie . .November 406 

Drama At San Quentin. John N. Apostol .. .October 366 

Cornfield Chemicals Club, Joellen Castle . November 409 

Evaluation of Program Techniques in Hospital Recreation, 

Roscoe C. Brou n, Jr . January 38 

Factors Affecting the Day Camp Program, Virginia Musselman March 131 

Games That Teach Fair Play, Rhoda W. Baunetster April 196 

Giving Baseball Back to the Boys, Jeannette T. Hum May 235 

Let's Have a Circus, Glenn (Jack) Haskin . April 186 

Municipal Sports Programs and Policies . May 214 

Our Own Space Project, Bernard I. Forman . June 286 

Picnic Perkup* . . February 96 

Program Sheets* . January 10 

Providence Takes a Hand, Evelyn D. Baldoni October 365 

PSN Evaluation* . April 166 

Wonder As You Wander. Reynold E. Carlson . June 272 

Year-Round Tennis. Alel Wade with J. Cary Backman April 17 t 

(See also: III and Handicapped, Camping, Activity Headings) 

Research 

Community Council of Greater New York* September 32 f 

Community Development in Ely, Minnesota* September 325 

Evaluation of Program Techniques in Hospital Recreation. 

Roscoe C. Brown, Jr. . January 38 

Florida’s State Parks* September 325 

Mountain-Plains Region Recreation Area* February 58 

Municipal Sports Programs and Policies May 21-1 

Nationwide Survey of American Outdoor Recreation Habits* September 301 

Nation-Wide Testing Program, A, Ben York June 268 

Outdoor Recreation for America October 361 

Potomac River Basin Reports* September 325 

Public Recreation: Program and Problems. Arthur Todd June 278 

Recreation Area Standards, George D. Butler January 30 

Recrearion in Indiana* Seprcmber 32-1 

Research Briefs . ... Sepremher 3 24 

Space Standard Principles* January 33 

Studies Completed by the NRA* October 354 

Whar Makes a Good Community Survey, Merrill F, Krugbofj 

Part I May 221 

Part II June 264 

(See also: Administration; Areas, Equipment, Facilities, Liyout; Program) 

Rural Recreation 

Industry in Rural Areas* December 446 

In Step Together* December 441 

Rural Recreation October 352 

Safety 

Bush Survival* March 149 

Don't Carry to Excess* . . . ... December 143 

50 Suggestions for a Safe Over-Night,* Edward J. Slezak March 130 

Nation.U Institute on Campus Safety* . April 162 

Program in Action* ... ... March 143 

Santa’s Safety List* November 412 

Ten Little Hunters* November 402 

Underw ater School * December 442 

Science 

Field Science and Conservation Workshop* April 161 

Our Owm Space Project, Bernard l. Foreman June 286 

Peak Interest in Science* . February 58 

Project Moonbeam* . June 271 

Seed of Wonder, The September 326 

Space Exploration* September 3 34 

Starwagon, The* . April 165 


Sports and Athletics 


Big City Skiing* March 

Boating, 1962* January 

Changing Silhouettes in Sport 

Part 1 . September 

Part II ... October 

Community Sports Facilities on the Increase January 

Floodlighting Solves a Problem, Joseph E. Curtis May 

Get a Horse!* . April 

Giving Baseball Back to the Boys, Jeannette T. Hunt May 

Handball Championships* . ... December 

Housewives Tee Off,* Betty Abbott . September 

Hunting Licenses* . December 

Licensed Fishermen* . . January 

Long Trail, The, Vincent Birge May 

Miniature Hotels in the Sky, Blanche Hackett June 

Mountain Leadership . . . On The Trail, William Lou ell Putnam May 

Municipal Sports Programs and Policies ... . May 

Pot-Bellied Basketball,* Richard Buerkle .September 

Scientific Hockey* . May 


149 

10 


230 

198 

235 

446 

330 

446 

9 

228 

269 

240 

214 

329 

242 


* Short item or article of less than one page 


Slow-Pitch Boom, Thomas A. Peterson 

Small-Craft Schools* .. 

Soccer at the Top,* Nancy Frazer Meyer . 

Sporty Art* .. 

Stake Golf, G. A. Schmidt . 

Ten Little Hunters* . 

Theatron * . 

Underwater School* . . 

Wheelchair Bowling,* E. S. Richter . 

Women’s Softball Teams* .. 

Wonder As You Wander, Reynold E. Carlson . 

Year-Round Tennis, Mel Wade with J. Cary Bachman 


Month Page 
October 375 
April 161 
..September 328 
February 96 
October 376 
November 402 
December 446 
December 442 
September 328 
■June 287 
.June 272 
April 174 


State Action and Program 

Alaska* . .. .January 34 

Arizona* ..January 34 

. November 420 

California* .Jaouary 34 

Californians to Decide About State Park System* ...September 304 

$5,000,000 for Construction of Boating Facilities* . . September 303 

Florida* .. ...May 226 

December 445 

Illinois* ..January 34 

November 420 

Long Trail. The (Vermont), Vincent Birge . May 228 

Louisiana’ . .May 226 

November 420 

Maine’ January 34 

Massachusetts* November 398 

Michigan* . 

Miniature Hotels in the Sky (New Hampshire) , Blanche Hackett 

Montana* . 

Municipal Immunity* 

Nevada* . . . 

New Hampshire* . 

New Jersey * 

New- Mexico* . 

New York * 

Oregon * 

Outdoor Recreation* 

Pennsylvania* 

Pioneering Legislation Provides Recreation for Handicapped, 

Frank /If. Robinson . 

Race for Open Space, The—Awakening in Massachusetts, 

Robert J, /M. O’Hare . . 

Race for Open Space, The—New York Land Acquisition Program, 

C IF. Maltison . .. 

Regional Planning (New York City)* . 

Stamp Bills* . . . 

State and Local Developments, Elvira AI. Delany .Set 

State Park Camping Facilities 

State Recreation Services, Ralph J. Andrews . .... 

Tennessee* . .. 

Texas* . . 

Utah * .. 

Washington * . . 


State Society News* 


California 
Idaho 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
New Jersey 


January 

54 

November 

421 

t June 

269 

..Jaouary 

35 

April 

195 

January 

35 

..November 

421 

November 

422 

January 

35 

November 

422 

January 

35 

March 

143 

January 

35 

May 

227 

November 

403 

June 

262 

..June 

259 

. December 

416 

May 

243 

e Administration 

..March 

127 

November 

404 

November 

122 

May 

227 

November 

398 

January 

35 

January 

35 

May 

227 

January 

35 

March 

149 

January 

24 

March 

149 

March 

149 

February 

97 

May 

242 

January 

24 

May 

242 


Theater 

( Sec: Cultural Arts and Activities ) 


Travel 


The Long Trail. Vincent Birge . May 228 

Miniature Hotels in the Sky, Blanche Hackett . .. June 269 

Motor Vehicle Travel * . January 10 

Recreation as a Power for Peace (Editorial), G. Ott Romney October 355 

Trips to Western Wilderness Areas* .March I 14 


Volunteers 

Cornfield Chemicals Club, Joellen Castle . November 409 

Senior Citizens in Suburbia, Mary G. Hickerson .. May 220 

Starting from Scratch, Jerry Kerr . April 178 

Third Dimension, A, Dorothy Jones . June 282 


Youth 


Athletic Coaches Who Smoke* .. September 304 

Can Community Recreation Meet the Needs of Youth? 

James A. Wylie November 406 

Child Population (U.S. )* December 446 

Development Fund to Preserve Our Youth* September 303 

Educational Program on Cigarettes and Lung Cancer* September 304 

Games That Teach Fair Play, Rhoda W. Bacmetster April 196 

Giving Baseball Back to the Boys. Jeannette T. Hunt May 235 

Glue-Sniffing* . .... June 256 

In Step Together* . December 441 

Junior Citizens' Scholarship Funds* . January 10 

Leathernecks at Leisure . January 2 3 

Need For Expanded Services* May 211 

Providence Takes a Hand, Evelyn D. Baldoni October 364 

Teen Problems Anonymous* January 9 

Teenage Conference (Los Angeles) * . November 428 

Youth Achievement* January 24 


( See also: Delinquency, Program, Activity Headings ) 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS AND EXHIBITORS FOR 1963 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SI I’PLIES 

Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Page f 

American Art (Jay Co., 4717 ^ 16th St.. Indianapolis, I rid. 
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..... 56. 107, 160. 247, 29.3 
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Ball Boy Co., Inc., * 26 Mittitu n St., Bronxville, N. Y'. 

. Jan. inside front cover, 157, 207, 295, 465-68 
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Miracle Equip. Co.,* Grinoell 18. Iowa . Feb. hack cover. 

. . June back cover 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 930 27th Ave. S.W., 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa . 152, 159 

Par-Buster, Tulsa, Okla. 131 439 

Prrey Turnstiles,* 101 Park Aw New York 17, N. Y.3 11 

Porter Athletic Equipment Co.,* 9555 Irving Park Rd. 

Schiller Park. Ill. lune inside front cover, Sei>t. inside front cover 

Recreation Equipment Corp..* 724 AX'. 8th -st., 

Anderson. Ind. April inside bark cover 

Stardust Pools I)iv., Amcodyne Corp., 1205 Colorado Ave., 
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Tru-Boiince, Inc.. P.O. Box 8, Chesterfield, St. I.ouis Comity, Mo. 

I . S. Tennis Court Co. Inc.. 10502 Manchester Rd., 
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I niversal Athletics, I.a Canada, Calif. 
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Ben York & Son. Box 11. \A*»t Palm Beach, Fla. 3 
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. Oct. inside back cover, 393, 457 

Castcllo Fencing/Judo & Karate Equip., 30 E. 10th St., 

N. Y. 3, N. Y. 97, 149, 188, 330, 376 

Chicago Roller Skates Co., 4550 W. Lake St., Chicago 24, 111. 96 

Cosom Corp..* 6030 Wayzata Bkd . Minneapolis 16, Minn. 333 

Daisy Manufacturing Co., Rogers, Ark. 

Dayton Racquet Co., 743 Albright St., 

Arcanum, Ohio . 192, 250, 330 

Diinco-Gray Co., 205 E. 6lh St., Dayton 2. Ohio. 55, 145, 185, 209 

Dudley Sports Co. Inc., 633 2nd Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Electro Much Corp., 624 New St., Macon, Ga. 156, 232, 253, 

. 311, 376, 396, 480 

Fischer Sales & Mfg. Co., 1208 N. Ridge Rd, McHenry, 111. 300 

Gates Mfg. Co., Costa Mesa, Calif. 

General Indicator Corp., 271 Madison Ave., New Y'ork 16, N. Y. 

.. 159, 209, 294 

Gymnastic Supply Co. Inc., 250 W. 6lh St., San Pedro, Calif. 


.:. 107, 160, 209 

Hanna Mfg. Co.. Athens, Ga. 101. 137, 199, 348, 392 

Ilillerich & Bradshy Co..* Louisville, ky. 129, 179-184, 


.. . May inside front cover, June inside back cover, 

. 301, Oct. inside front cover 

Honda Associates. Inc., 66 AV.j 47th St., New York 36, N. Y I 
. 3, 55, 145, 159, 429 


Jayfro Athletic Supply Co., New London. Conn. 

Kalah Game Co., 27 Maple Ave., iiolhrook Mass. 

In ing Kaye Co. Inc.. 363 Prospect PL, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 

Lannom Manufacturing Co., Inc., Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Michigan Institutional Supply, 9006 Joseph Campan. 

Detroit 12. Mich.. 107 

The Monroe Co.. 181 Church St.. Colfax. Iowa . 48, 101, 156, 

. 194, 209, 284, 392, 396 

Rawlings Sporting Goods Co.. 2300 Dclmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Seamless Rubber Co., 253 Hallock Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Sico Mfg. Co.. Inc.,* 5215 Eden Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

. Feb. inside front cover, \lnr. & Apr. inside buck covers 

The Sportsmaslcr Corp., 4 3146 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, .Midi. 

... \lar. inside front cover 

Superior Industries Corp.. Morgan La.. West Haven, Conn. 

A alley Sales Co.,* 333 .Molton St., Bay City, Mich. 299 

World AY ide (lames,* Delaware, Ohio. 1 . 130, 291, 319. 480 


IN IMEMOUIAM 

Continued from rage -144 

federal Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. 

• Rf.tek Capra, former executive di¬ 
rector of the Boys Club of New York 
City, tlied in October at the age of sixty- 
three. An immigrant hoy who went to 
work as soon as he finished grammar 
school, Mr. Capra said lie knew from 
personal experience “what a hoys eluii 
can do for a hoy that lias access to no 
other guidance."’ Under his leadership, 
from 1939 to 1962, the Boys Club grew 
to serve seven thousand hoys in the 
tenement areas of the citv. 

• Dr. Rowland Haynes, president 
emeritus of the Municipal Universitv of 
Omaha and a field representative of the 
Playground and Recreation Associa¬ 
tion of America (now the National Rec¬ 
reation Association i from 1911 to 1916 
died recently in Omaha at the age of 


eighty-five. Mr. Ilavncs conducted one 
of the, pioneer surveys in the recreation 
field in Milwaukee in 1911. He spent 
nearly three months on this survey 
which was made for the Board of 
School Directors and the Child Welfare 
Commission. This survey served for 
many years as a helpful guide to Mil- 
yvaukee in the development of its recre¬ 
ation system. 

• Eleanor BOND, director of the re¬ 
cruitment and referral diyision of the 
personnel department at Girl Scout na¬ 
tional headquarters, died recently in 
New York City at the age of forty-seven. 
She had been with the Girl Scouts since 
1951. 

• Louis Carlisle Walker, a promoter 
of industrial recreation and co-founder 
of tlie Shayf-Walker Company, manu¬ 
facturers of office equipment, died re¬ 
cently in Muskegon. Michigan, at the 
age of eighty-eight. In 1960, Mr. 
Walker gave the community the million- 
dollar I,. C. Walker Sports Arena. For 


his pioneer yvork in developing indus¬ 
try-financed recreation facilities he re¬ 
ceived a special certificate from the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, He yvas 
the author of tyvo hooks including Dis¬ 
tributed Leisure. 

• Ogden R. Heavitt, an industrialist, 
financier, and donor of parkland, died 
recently in Ringyvood, Neyv Jersey, at 
the age of seventy. He had directed 
transfer of several family holdings as 
gifts including donation to Neyv Jersey 
of three state parks and the old forges 
and manor house on the old Ringyvood 
grounds for a museum. He also con¬ 
tributed to a municipal playground in 
Ringyvood. 

• Guy L. Rushby. former public rela¬ 
tions officer of the. Los Angeles City 
Recreation and Parks Department, died 
in October in Marysville, Washington. 
Mr. Bushy had resigned in October 
1962 because of ill health after four¬ 
teen and a half years of service to the 
city. 
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1964 National Recreation Association District Conferences 


DISTRICT 

DATCS 

LOCATION 

HO TH 

16th Annual California and 
Pacific Southwest 
Recreation and Park 
Conference 

February 22-26 

Anaheim, California 

Disneyland Hotel 

Southern 

Southeastern Section 

March 31-April 2 

Columbia, South Carolina 

Wade Hampton 

Southwest 

March 31 April 3 

Dallas, Texas 

Statler Hilton 

Great Lakes 

April 1-3 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Schroeder 

Pacific Northwest 

April 12-15 

Billings, Montana 

Northern 

Midwest 

April 14-17 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Antlers 

Middle Atlantic 

May 10-13 

Baltimore Maryland 

Lord Baltimore 

New England 

May 17-20 

Groton, Connecticut 

Griswold Hotel 


and Country Club 




FLICKERTAIL SPORTS COMPANY 

BOX 4S WILL1STON, NORTH DAKOTA 

PLEASE SHIP THE FOLLOWING ORDFR: 

Model 50 (numbers "0"-"50") ..Sets @ $19.75 
Model 100 (numbers "0"-“ 100") Sets @ $24.95 

□ Please Send additional information 
SHIP fO 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . STATE 

Ordered By 


'Pont-a-Scme 

Portable Scoreboard 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL! 
SEND NO MONEY! 

Hundreds Sold First Year! 


☆ RECREATION! 

☆ PHYSICAL EDUCATION! 
☆ INTRAMURALS! 


Check These Features! 

is ADAPTABLE To All Sports! 

»s Professional Scoring! 
is ONE MAN Operation! 

S Sturdy Construction! 
is Portable! 
is Compact! 
is Attractive! 

S Two Models! 

Model 50—$19.75 
Model 100—$24.95 


DON’T DELAY — Mail This Coupon Today! 

















Pamphlet Series- The Performing Arts as Recreation 



Order in QUANTITY LOTS 

No. I — MUSIC IS RECREATION 
No. II — DRAMA IS RECREATION 
No. Ill — DANCE IS RECREATION 


A our staff 

Advisory Committees 
Clubs 


Fundraising 
Publicity 
Education 
Program Pfenning 


The Right Tools for the Job 
- I se with - 


And for 


A our board or commission 
Citizen committees 
Planning groups 


Promotion of bond issues 
Selling recreation 
I raining of volunteers 
Telling your story 


Current prices as applied to each title - . . . 

Single copies—$1.00 each Set of three titles—$2.50 

I L to 24 copies of the same title—$.85 each • 25 or more—$.75 each 
100 or over of the same title—$65 per hundred • Single copy—$1.00 


-- Order from ■ - - " " - . — 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 8 West 8th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011 
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